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For the greater convenience of the delegates to the 

General Conference, we have on our own initiative 
printed and bound together in this pamphlet the reports of the 
Book Committee, the Book Concern, and the several Boards and 
Societies of the Church, together with sundry other reports of 
Committees and Commissions. We also insert the roll of .Gen- 
eral Conference delegates, and of the several General Conference 
Committees, as furnished us by Rev.,Dr. Edmund M. Mills, 
Secretary of the General Conference. 


(| a Hanppooxk is in no sense an official publication. 
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Esen 8. JoHNSON, 8 Devenport Road, Tamboerskloof, Capetown, 
Africa. 

Lavuress J. Birney, care of Methodist Poe: Concern, Shanghai, 
China. 

FREDERICK B. FisHErR, 3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, India. 

Ernest L. Wawporr, 1143 North Market Street, Wichita, Kan. 

CHARLES E. Locker, General Luna Street, Manila, P. I. 

Ernest G. RIcHARDSON, 212 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

CHARLES W. Burns, 825 Madison ,Avenue, Helena, Mont. 

Anton Bast, 21 Rigensgade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

EpGar BLAKE, 894 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 

GrorcE H. Brckiey, 8 Mount Sophia, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
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FREDERICK T. KEENEY, Foochow, China. 

H. Lester Smiru, 10 Alexander Road, Bangalore, India. 

Cuarites L. Mrap, 1830 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 

Rogert E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 

MatTrHEwW W. Cuair, Monrovia, Liberia, West Africa. 
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Directory of the Effective Bishops 


RETIRED BISHOPS 


Earu Cranston, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

JoHN W. HamiLtron, American University, Washington, D. C. 
THOMAS B. NEE Ly, 4513 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RicHarD J. Coukr, Athens, Tenn. 


RetTirED MiIssIoNaARY BISHOPS 


JosePH C. Harrzenz, Blue Ash, Ohio. 
IsatauH B. Scott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue North, Nashville, Tenn. 


EPISCOPAL AREAS 


UNITED STATES 


ATLANTA: Bishop Richardson—Alabama, Atlanta, Florida, Georgia, 
Saint Johns River, Savannah, South Carolina, South Florida 
Mission. 

Boston: Bishop Hughes—Maine, New England, New England 
Southern, New Hampshire, Vermont. 

BurraLo: Bishop Burt—Central New York, Genesee, Northern New 

Mork, vEroy. 

CHATTANOOGA: Bishop Bristol—Blue Ridge-Atlantic, Central Ten- 
nessee, Hast Tennessee, Holston, North Carolina, Tennessee. 
Cuicaco; Bishop Nicholson—Central Illinois, Central Swedish, 

Chicago German, Illinois, Rock River. 

CINCINNATI: Bishop Anderson—Kentucky, North-East Ohio, Ohio, 
West Ohio. 

DenvER: Bishop Mead—Colorado, Lincoln, New Mexico, Utah Mis- 
sion, Western Swedish, West German, Wyoming State. 

Detroit: Bishop Henderson—Central German, Detroit, Michigan, 
Norwegian and Danish. 

Hetena: Bishop Burns—Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, North 
Montana. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Bishop Leete—Indiana, Lexington, North Indiana, 
Northwest Indiana. 

New OrLEANS: Bishop Jones—Central Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Upper Mississippi, West Texas. 

New York City: Bishop Wilson—Hast German, Hastern Swedish, 
Newark, New York, New York East. 


OmauHa: Bishop Stuntz—Des Moines, Iowa, Nebraska, Northwest 
German, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Nebraska, Upper Iowa. 


PHILADELPHIA: Bishop Berry—Delaware, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Wyoming. 

PirrssurcH: Bishop McConnell—Hrie, Pittsburgh, Porto Rico Mis- 
sion, West Virginia. 

PORTLAND: Bishop Shepard—Alaska Mission, Columbia River, 
Oregon, Pacific German, Pacific Swedish Mission, Puget Sound, 
Western Norwegian-Danish. 


Saint Louis: Bishop Quayle—Central Missouri, Little Rock, Mis- 
souri, Saint Louis, Saint Louis German, Southern Illinois. 


Samnt Pavut: Bishop Mitchell—Dakota, Minnesota, Northern Ger- 
man, Northern Minnesota, Northern Swedish, West Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin. , 

San Francisco: Bishop Leonard—Arizona Mission, California, 
California German, Hawaii Mission, Latin-American Mission, 
Nevada Mission, Pacific Chinese Mission, Pacific Japanese Mis- 
sion, Southern California. 

Wasuinaton: Bishop McDowell—Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wilmington. 
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Episcopal Areas 


WIcHITA: Bishop Waldorf—Gulf, Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Okla- 
pee: Southern German, Southern Swedish Mission, Southwest 
. Kansas, 


AFRICA 
CaPetowNn: Bishop Johnson—Angola Mission, Congo Mission, Rho- 
desia Mission, Southeast Africa Mission. 
Monrovia: Bishop Clair—Liberia. 


EASTERN ASIA 


Pexine: Bishop Lewis\—North China, West China. 

_FoocHow: Bishop Keeney—Foochow, Hinghwa, Yenping. 
SHANGHAI: Bishop Birney—Central China, Kiangsi. 

SEouL (Japan-Korea): Bishop Welch—Japan Mission Council, Korea. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


BANGALORE: Bishop Smith—English-Speaking Mission, South India. 
BompBay: Bishop Robinson—Bombay, Central Provinces. 
CaLcuTTA: Bishop Fisher—Bengal, Burma. 

Lucknow: Bishop Warne—Northwest India, North India. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


MANILA: Bishop Locke—Philippine Islands. 
SrnecaporE: Bishop Bickley—Malaysia, Netherlands Indies Mission. 


EUROPE 


CopENHAGEN: Bishop Bast—Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden. 


Paris: Bishop Blake—Bulgaria Mission, France Mission, ’ Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia Mission, North Africa Mission, Spain Mission. 


ZuricH: Bishop Nuelsen—Austria Mission, Baltic Mission, Hungary 
Mission, North Germany, Russia Mission, South Germany, 
Switzerland. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Burenos Arres: Bishop Oldham—Bolivia Mission, Chile, Eastern 

South America. 


Mexico City: Bishop Thirkield—Panama Mission including Costa 
Rica, Mexico, North Andes Mission. 


1 Deceased 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF 1924 


AUTHORIZATION 
All arrangements for the General Conference of 1924 are 
referred, as for the last seven quadrenniums, to the Book Com- 
mittee.—Journal, 1920. 
THE Book COMMITTEE 


District Name Conference 
Be Gs, Co DOUSIASsis, sie itercre ve erantrw ala cectle-eot fescue cow eusuonate meatenareens Troy 
LE SD) CB, Dierend ort a snes s:ccritees sree cneteeenale areratere anaes eee Newark 
PLES Will faim A. NOU Ds tac averse He edertuane ioe fe ienatenace rete meetere Genesee 
TV -Williant® BY Conners <i. oc a nsocremteie aos rea eleva eaten erate re Pittsburgh 
Ve Williame EH: MeMaster-Gitciitiseate creeks abtales North-East Ohio 
Vile OD Hiya er tice tat & a aieteied nea ee nes Delaware 
Wis 5M SDAV awrite wicca arate ecuntoyel seo cehebetare clk renene West Texas 
VITES ee thuther Pav lori sce avtsae saree teas ore eeu nee ere Kansas 
TX; Boraces My “Ha vinen sc arcicesl stots teen ooo a sede et oleae: aver rene Iowa 
Ke AClauder' Cy Eales. 5 erate Siomsieuece ate: claw fe eetewebencre Southern Illinois 
XE. Judson. Lay SPranswet eS siksctteterecene eee tote cusictewe ciebeiean toto Detroit 
IT, Joseph-C.- Ulla nd 2257 kvoremeserse tras ratecie Northern Minnesota 
XCEL ye Charles “Aw Is) Walker ce ont wrens wessdecehe tie one Central German 
XIV. oP rank4S; Wallace: Tn% seireeres ati eres Southern California 
Vs BE CRG BRAPICK Sit ye ties heared arene eter clei toe siered atten anenetetatere Oregon 


Local Committee at New York: Frank A. Horne, James E. Holmes, 
Ezra S. Tipple, Morris 8S. Daniels, William T. Rich.? 


Local Committee at Cincinnati: Cyrus M. Van Pelt, Charles E. 
Bacon,’ Henry S. Henschen, Lewis N. Gatch,* Jesse R. Clark, Jr.° 


COMMISSION ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Dr. George C. Douglass, Chairman, 183 Pawling Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Morris S. Daniels, Secretary, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mr. O. P. Miller, Treasurer, Rock Rapids, Iowa. ‘ 

Dr. William F. Conner, The King Edward, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. J. Luther Taylor, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Mr. Joseph S. Ulland, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Mr. Henry S. Henschen, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Dr. James BH. Holmes, 506 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Howard W. Selby, Chairman 
Dr. C. Oscar Ford, Vice-Chairman 
Blake A. Hoover, Secretary 

George E. Mayer, Assistant Secretary 
Robert R. Cleeland, Treasurer 

Dr. Fred Winslow Adams 

Rev. George A. Martin 

Frank B. Howard Directors 
Horace A. Moses 

Henry J. Perkins 


1Elected by the Book Committee, April 20, 1921, to succeed A. L. Parker, deceased. 

2 Elected by the Book Committee, April 18, 1923, to succeed Silas Peirce, deceased. 

3 Elected by the Book Committee, April 20, 1921, to succeed Herbert Scott, resigned. 

4Elected by the Book Committee, April 19, 1922, to succeed Jesse R. Clark, deceased. 
5 Elected by the Book Committee, April 18, 1923, to succeed E. E, Shipley, resigned. 
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Arrangements for General Conference, 1924 


CHAIRMEN OF CoMMITTEES 


Finances: Horace A. Moses. 

Hotels and Housing: H. S. Baldwin. 
Transportation: H. A.‘Noble. 

Auditoriums and Halls: Carlos B. Ellis. 
Publicity: E. R. Jennings. 

Fraternal Delegates: G. W. Douglass. 
Reserved Seats: C. E. Van Norman, James Speed: 
Music: C. D. Monroe. 

Welcoming and Reception: Judge Robert C. Parker. 
Post Office, Telephone, etc.: N. N. Marshman. 
Autos and Parking: James A. Hunter. 
Publications and Printing: W. M. Lester. 
Furniture and Supplies: Charles W. Bray. 
Lectures and Entertainment: F. L. Dunlap. 
Pulpit Supply: Rev. HE. R. Leach. 
Evangelistic: Rev. J. E. Stephan. 

Speakers’ Supply: F. N. Seerley. 

Ushers: Rev. John Chaffee. 

Pages: Rev. C. L. Hoyt. 

Information Bureau: N. N. Marshman, 
Banquet and Reunions: L. H. Wilcox. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS 


Where the delegates to any General Conference shall have 
been chosen, the Secretaries of the Annual and Lay Electoral 
Conferences shall report the number of delegates, ministers, and 
laymen to the Secretary of the preceding General Conference. 

At a date within two days of the session of the General Con- 
ference a committee consisting of the Secretary of the preceding 
General Conference and the Commission on Entertainment, with 
a Bishop presiding, shall make the assignment of seats in 
manner as follows: A plan of the audience room having been 
constructed, the names of the Annual Conferences shall be 
placed in a box or other receptacle, and after they have been 
thoroughly mixed the Secretary of the General Conference shall 
draw the same. The delegation first drawn shall occupy con- 
tiguous seats in the same section, beginning with the row nearest 
the chair of the presiding officer, and the seats shall be filled by 
lot in regular order, beginning at the extreme left of the chair’ 
of the presiding officer. Any layman desiring to sit separately 
from his ministerial delegation shall notify the Secretary of the 
General Conference within one week of his election.—Journal, 
1908. 
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COMMISSIONS 


(TO REPORT TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1924) 


CoMMISSION ON COURSES OF STUDY 


Bishops: Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Chairman; Bishop Charles B. 
Mitchell, Vice-Chairman; Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Ministers: Rev. Wallace MacMullen, Rev. Polemus H. Swift, Rev. 
Lucius C. Bugbee. 

Educators: Prof. H. F. Rall, Secretary; President George R. Grose, 
Prof. Watson Hannan. 

Ex Efficio: Dr. David G. Downey, Book Hditor. 

Advisory: Dr. Abram W. Harris, Board of Education. 

Educational Director: Allan MacRossie. 


CoMMISSION OF TWENTY-FIVE ON UNIFICATION 


Bishops: McDowell, Anderson, Hughes, McConnell, Thirkield. 
At Large: F. M. North, J. H. Race, D. D. Forsyth, Alexander 
Simpson, Jr., I. Garland Penn. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


I. Abram W. Harris VIII. J. W. Abel 

II. D. G. Downey IX. A. N. Jarvis 
III. W. A. Elliott xX. J. W. Van Cleve 
IV. Archibald Moore XI. Loren D. Dickinson 

V. Ernest H. Cherrington XII. E. D. Kohlstedt 
VI. J. M. Melear XIII. Charles H. Allinger 
VII. P. W. Kinchen XIV. E. P. Dennett. 


XV. C. H. White 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION OF COLORED CHURCHES 


Bishops: Bristol, Richardson, Jones. 
Ministers: J. W. E. Bowen, J. P. Wragg, C. A. Tindley. 
Laymen: I. Garland Penn, E. H. McKissack, L. I. Price. 


COMMITTEE ON CHAPLAINS 
Bishop McDowell, Bishop Berry, J. R. Edwards, John Handley, 
J. W. R. Sumwalt. 
COMMITTEE OF NINE ON ORGANIC UNION 


Bishop Wilson, Robert Bagnell, David G. Downey, Fred C. Baldwin, 
Allan MacRossie, C. L. Hubbard, John Watchorn, E. S. Ninde, 
A. E. Craig. 


COMMISSION ON CENTRAL MISSION CONFERENCE 


All Bishops in foreign lands; also Bishop Berry, D. G. Downey, 
Titus Lowe, HE. L. Kidney, E. H. Kohlstedt, Judge Henry Wade 
Rogers, Mrs. F. W. McDowell, S. Earl Taylor, and F. M. North. 


COMMISSION ON CORRELATION 
Bishop A. W. Leonard, Carl F. Price, W. S. Bovard, N. E. Richard- 
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Commissions 


son, C. EH. Guthrie, D. B. Brummitt, R. E. Diffendorfer, Allan 
MacRossie, Mrs. Charles Spaeth, Mrs. Daniel Stecker. 


CoMMISSION ON AREAS AND DISTRICTS 


Bishop H. G. Richardson, Chairman; J. C. Nicholson, Secretary; 
Frank C. Dunn, Frank A. Horne, W. H. Wehrly, Henry C. 
Henschen, I. T. Roach. 


COMMISSION. ON COMITY AND COOPERATION 


Bishop F. M. Bristol, W. L. McDowell, I. T. Roach, W. F. Burris, 
Cc. A. Titus, W. M. Short, A. S. Bennett. 


COMMITTEE ON ForrEIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 
John H. Race, James EH. Holmes, D. D. Forsyth, Bishop Burt, W. S. 
Bovard, H. H. Meyer. 
JOINT COMMISSION ON RELIGIOUS Day SCHOOLS 


Judson G. Rosebush, W. G. Seaman, W. W. T. Duncan, EH. W. Blake: 
man, William G. Seaman, Thomas F. Holgate, Norman H. 
Richardson, J. V. Thompson, E. A. Miller. 


CoMMISSION ON THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN AND THEIR ADMISSION 
TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Bishop Homer C. Stuntz. 
Ministers: W. E. Shaw, J. M. M. Gray, C. EH. Bacon. 
Lay Members: J. G. Rosebush, Mrs. H. C. M. Ingraham, Mrs. W. H. 


Chandler. 
COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER 


Bishops Blake, Wilson, Burt, Fisher, Welch. 


ForreicGn LANGUAGE COMMISSION 


O. W. Auman, Chairman; F. C. Hiselen, W. H. G. Gould, H. J. Helms, 
C. D. Holmes, E. J. Lockwood, A. P. Sloan. 
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OFFICERS, BOARDS, ETC., ELECTED BY 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1920 


CONNECTIONAL OFFICERS 


I. Secretary of General Conference, Edmund M. Mills. 


II. Publishing Agents: -Edwin R. Graham,’ John H. Race, and 
Robert H. Hughes. 


III. Editors: 
Methodist Review, George Hlliott. ‘ 
The Christian Advocate, James R. Joy. 
Sunday School Publications: Henry H. Meyer. 
_ Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, John J. Wallace. 
Western Christian Advocate, Ernest C. Wareing. 
Der Christliche Apologete and Haus und Herd, A. J. 

Bucher. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate, E. Robb Zaring. 
Central Christian Advocate, Claudius B. Spencer. 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, L. H. King. 
Pacific Christian Advocate, Edward Laird Mills. 
The Epworth Herald, Dan B. Brummitt. 
California Christian Advocate, Frank M. Larkin. 
Methodist Advocate Journal, J. M. Melear. 


IV. Corresponding Secretaries: 

Board of Foreign Missions: 
Frank Mason North. 
Titus Lowe.’ 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: 
D. D. Forsyth. 

Board of Education for Negroes: 
Patrick J. Maveety, 
I. Garland Penn. 

Board of Education: 
Abram W. Harris. 

Board of Sunday Schools: 
William S. Bovard. 

Board of Conference Claimants: 
Joseph B. Hingeley. 

General Secretary of the Epworth League: 
C. E. Guthrie. 


V. Elected by the Book Committee: 
David G. Downey, Book Editor. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS AND SOCIETIES 
[For purposes of convenience all officers of the various boards are 
here included. ] 
Book COMMITTEE 


: Term Hxpires in 1924 
District Name Conference 


TS 9 G55Co DOULIASE 0 choc cnet cae ees CnC Te ee Troy 
Tie sWilliam. “A; NOtman.. 2: )..ces cet eee Genesee 
1 Deceased. 


2Succeeding S. Earl Taylor, resigned. 
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Ve = William: Fie Mic Master. ..: cic sta nae on shea North-East Ohio 
Weve Deadumtier a daa Ore hanya ite ns Ges enue Ne ewe EIS a9: Kansas 
BXSoe © earn Elle nc tN neue canis tee mnie ete Southern Illinois 
elem UCSON.« Lara PANS Wes sat te cee nett ater eae ele ae Detroit 
abe OHATIOS eA de WalKOL. esccnene on ew ele uae Central German 
Oven OHaTes nO oe ati Gk att ete cae |) ah ren sie eo. geet Cots & Oregon 


Local Committee at New York: E. S. Tipple, William T. Rich.? 


Local Committee at Cincinnati: C. M. Van Pelt, Henry S. Henschen, 
Charles C. Bacon,* Lewis N. Gatch,* Jesse R. Clarks, Jr.® 


Term Expires in 1928 


District Name Conference 
ee ae ITCLON COLE flees otc) ees ase Reo ee Oh ee ee Newark 
AVA allianbe Conners) tt. kot. oan aot eae eee, Pittsburgh 
Weller Wisi bel GEN 0 iain ac ean ER aC eRe ae ce MPI Paap e th een aes ae ee Delaware 

VA ares SRL DLV SE wera reat oan oe SM ON avant cae. Se arenee aria teear ee aes West Texas 
EXS eee ET a Veet Ei avaN OT, ye) aera estab ave folios as covey lee MC VU TCR oO toe: Ras hate a >. lowa 

XG). Sem UMA fects yeriiia “cae. aiay aes Meebo e muetens Northern Minnesota 

ERC ee Hera oe NV E CE Unie c or tnals catlerele sees ae Southern California 


Local Committee at New York: M. S. Daniels, Frank A. Horne, 
James E. Holmes. 


BoarD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

President: Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 

Vice-President: Frank A. Horne. 

Honorary Vice-President: Rev. William V. Kelley. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Rev. Frank Mason North, Rev. Titus 
Lowe, (Dr. S. Earl Taylor, resigned). 

Treasurer: Rev. George M. Fowles. 

Assistant Treasurer: Rev. George Ff. Sutherland. 

Recording Secretary: Rev. Frank Mason North. 

Assistant Recording Secretary: Rev. William B. Tower. 

Associate and Assistant Secretaries: Revs. T. S. Donohugh, Harry 
Farmer, Ralph A. Ward, Arthur B. Moss, W. B. Tower, Hric M. 
North, H. E. Luccock, F. H. Sheets (Honorary), John G. 
Vaughan, M.D., and Mr. T. A. Hildreth. Acting Assistant Sec- 
retaries: Revs. M. A. Rader and C. S. Braden. 

Honorary Managers: (Summerfield Baldwin, deceased), (Rev. C. R. 
Barnes, deceased), (Rev. B. C. Conner, deceased), Hanford 
Crawford, (W. H. Falconer, deceased), Bishop Joseph C. Hart- 
zell, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, James A. Huston, Rev. William V. 
Kelley, Rev. George P. Mains, Dr. John R. Mott, Rev. Albert J. 
Nast, (Lemuel ‘Skidmore, deceased), Rev. A. H. Tuttle, Rev. 
P. M. Watters. : 


MANAGERS 


The effective Bishops, ez-officio. 

Ministers: B. F. Abbott, C. L. Bovard, Herbert Clegg, H. A. Dent, 
D. F. Diefendorf, D. G. Downey, J. R. Edwards, (J. F. Goucher, 
deceased), W. I. Haven, S. J. Herben, F. R. Hollenback, C. C. 
Jacobs, Adolphus Linfield, Wallace MacMullen, L. H. Murlin, 


1Succeeding A. L. Parker, deceased. 
2Succeeding Silas Peirce, deceased. 

3 Succeeding Herbert Scott, resigned. 
4Succeeding Jesse R. Clark, deceased. 
5 Succeeding E. E. Shipley, resigned. 
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E. S. Ninde, T. E. Newland, W. H. Phelps, S. B. Salmon, C. F. 
Sitterly, M. N. Smith, R. W. Sockman, E. S. Tipple, R. B. Urmy, 
R. J. Wade. 

Laymen: H. S. Bradley, (F. L. Brown, deceased), W. W. Carman, 
S. A. Daniels, C. M. Fuller, Charles Gibson, E. W. Halford, G. B. 
Hodgman, F. A. Horne, F. D. Howard, W. T. Jennings, J. R. 
Joy, (J. W. Kinnear, deceased), E. M. McBrier, W. T. McConnell, 
C. W. Masland, W. E. Massey, E. S. Mills, W. HE. Myers, J. A. 
Nelson, W. T. Rich, W. J. Stitt, F. B. Trotter, John Tunnicliffe, 
W. H. Van Benschoten, EH. Z. Wallower, C. E. Welch. 

District Representatives: I, Rev. J. I. Bartholomew; II, J. B. Mor- 
rell; III, Rev. Eli Pittman; IV, E. B. Jeffrey; V, Rev. T. H. 
Campbell; VI, Rev. H. P. Keathley; VII, W. J. Echols; VIII, 
Rey. S. B. Campbell; IX, Rev. L. P. Goodwin (Rev. Titus Lowe, 
elected Corresponding Secretary); X, J. M. Mitchell; XI, A. J. 
Stock (R. H. Webber, resigned); XII, Rev. Frank Doran; XIII, 
Rev. W. F. Isler; XIV, A. J. Wallace (Egerton Shore, resigned) ; 
XV, F. A. Hazeltine. 


BoarRD oF Homer MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION OF THE 
MetTHopiIst EprscopaL CHURCH 


Office: 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President: Bishop Joseph F. Berry. 

Vice-Presidents: W. S. Pilling, M. G. Baker, Rev. John Stephens, 
C. O. Holmes, Judge H. R. Snavely. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rev. David D. Forsyth. 

Treasurer: W. J. Elliott. 

Assistant Treasurer: W. L. McDowell. 

Recording Secretary: Rev. M. E. Snyder. 

Assistant Recording Secretary: Rev. L. C. Murdock. 

Department of Church Extension: Rev. Whitford L. McDowell, 

Department of City Work: M. P. Burns. Superintendent. 

Department of Rural Work: Rev. Paul L. Vogt, Superintendent. 

Department of Frontier Work: Rev. C. H. Vermilya, Superintendent. 

Department of Evangelism: Rev. George B. Dean, Superintendent. 

Bureau of Foreign Speaking Work: 

Bureau of Negro Work: Rev. W. A. C. Hughes, Director. 

Joint Committee on Indian Work: Rev. E. E. Higley. 

Members of the Board: The Board of Bishops. Ministers: Rev. D. D. 
Forsyth, Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Rev. G. G. Vogel, Rev. G. 
Bickley Burns, Rev. J. G. Wilson, Rev. G. W. Henson, Rey. M. EH. 
Snyder, Rev. EH. M. Stevens, Rev. L. C. Murdock, Rev. F. H. 
Coman, Rev. Robert Watt, Rev. Alexander Corson. Laymen: 
Watson S. Moore, W. H. G. Gould, W. S. Pilling, M. G. Baker, 
B. G. Moore, S. D. Bauscher, T. R. Fort, Jr., J. S. Felton, J. L. 
Alcock, L. A. Bennett, Miss Jean Oram, E. G. Kidney, William 
Boyd. 

District Representatives: I, Rev. J. A. Hamilton, F. C. Dunn; II, 
Rev. Allan MacRossie, A. P. Sloan; III, Rev. H. A. Hllis, Judge 
G. B. Burd; IV, Rev. W. W. Barnes, M. B. Rich; V, Rev. I. BE. 
Miller, E. H. Cherrington; VI, Rev. R. L. Stapleton, George M. 
King; VII, Rev. William McMorris, Samuel Cunningham; VIII, 
Rev. L. A. McKeever, C. P. Dorsey; IX, Rev. E. E. Higley, Ford 
EH. Hovey; X, Rev. John Thompson, Judge H. R. Snaveley; XI, 
Rev. W. R. Fruit, C. O. Holmes; XII, Rev. C. E. Vermilya, W. 
H. Gold; XIII, Rev. F. W. Mueller, W. J. Kurth; XIV, Rev. John 
Stephens, A. H. White; XV, Rev. W. W. Youngson, E. C. S. 
Brainerd. 
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BoARD OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


Office: 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President: W. F. Anderson. 

First Vice-President: F. D. Leete. 

Second Vice-President: J. C. Hartzell. 

Third Vice-President: C. E. Schenk. 

Fourth Vice-President: W. H. Wehrly. 

Fifth Vice-President: A. J. Nast. 

Treasurer: John H. Race. 

Recording Secretary: H. H. Garrison. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Patrick J. Maveety, I. Garland Penn. 

Educational Director: John L. Seaton, ex-officio. 

Bishops: Quayle, Bristol, Richardson, Jones. 

Ministers: H. S. Lewis, E. R. Overley, V. F. Brown, E. C. Wareing, 
J. M. Walker, B. F. Smith, J. F. Page. 

Laymen: Lewis N. Gatch, HE. C. Harley, C. F. Coffin, R. B. McRary, 
Charles Hommeyer, Dr. Thomas F. Holgate, Dr. A. W. Harris, 
Dr. H. C. Minish, R. L. Smith, E. S. Sawtelle. 


BoarD oF EDUCATION 


Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Abram W. Harris. 

Recording Secretary: Ezra S. Tipple. 

Treasurer: Omar Powell. 

Managers: Class 1924—Bishop HE. H. Hughes, R. F. Raymond, 
M. D. Buell, E. S. Tipple, C. W. Laycock, J. C. Nicholson, J. 
R. Harker, H. L. Blaine, J. C. Baker, J. A. James, J. E. Baker, 
E. Rynearson. 

Class 1928—Bishop W. F. McDowell, W. V. Kelley, H. N. Curtis, 
L. D. Baldwin, A. E. Smith, M. W. Dogan, A. L. Johnson, Samuel 
Dickie, G. H. Bridgeman, O. E. Kriege, C. H. Fowler, T. C. 
Knoles. 

Class 1932—Bishop W. F.. Anderson, Bishop T. S. Henderson, Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson, H. O. Perry, J. H. Race, R. S. Ingraham, 
Omar Powell, A. H. King, F. E. Mossman, J. L. Neu, J. J. Conk- 
lin, William Boyd. 

BoARD OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Office: 58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary: William S. Bovard. 

Editor of Sunday School Publications: Henry H. Meyer. 

Treasurer: William C. Hanson. 

Bishops: Thomas Nicholson, Homer C. Stuntz, Frederick D. Leete. 

At Large: H. Almon Chaffee, L. B. Longacre, W. J. Thompson, 
Charles M. Stuart, William HE. Carpenter, R. P. Hollett, A. C. 
Knudson, W. J. King, N. E. Richardson. 

District Representatives: I, T. E. Cramer; II, F. J. Hubach; III, 
G. F. Shepherd; IV, C. W. Filesher; V, Foster C. Anderson; 
VI, L. F. Corley; VII, J. O. Williams; VIII, O. G. Markham; 
IX, I. B. Schreckengast; X, George W. Dixon; XI, W. F. Ken- 
drick; XII, J. S. Hoagland; XIII, Eugene Weiffenbach; XIV, 
J. G. Hill; XV, Andrew Warner. 


BoarD OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


Office: 820 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
President: Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell. 
Corresponding Secretary: Joseph B. Hingeley. 
Recording Secretary: T. A. Stafford. 
Treasurer: R. W. Campbell. 

Business Representative: C. R. Oaten. 
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Board of Managers: Bishop Charles B. Mitchell, Revs. Charles 
W. Baldwin, H. L. Davis, Charles O. Ford, S. J. Greenfield, Rob- 
ert E. Meader, Edgar R. Heckman, Robert Stansell, Messrs. 
John E. Andrus, B. F. Adams, R. W. Campbell, Oscar P. Miller, 
J. B. Morrell, Charles E. Waterman, George H. Brown, E. H. 
Wilson. 

BoARD OF THE HPworTH LEAGUE 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, II. 

President: Bishop A. W. Leonard. 

Vice-President: W. E. Hammaker. 

General Secretary: Charles EH. Guthrie. 

Recording Secretary: C. F. Price. 

Treasurer: Dean Lake Traxler. 

Editor Epworth Herald: Dan B. Brummitt. _ 

At Large—Laymen: C. F. Price, M. C. Tifft. Ministers: C. M. 
Warner, D. L. Marsh. 

District Representatives: I, A. E. Morris; II, J. E. Fisher; III, W. E. 
Brown; IV, J. W. Engle; V, W. E. Hammaker; VI, J. S. Hill; 
VII, C. S. Stanley; VIII, H. A. Gordon; IX, H. E. Hutchinson; 
X, J. T. Jones; XI, W. W. Martin; XII, J. W. Taylor; XIII, J. L. 
Panzlau; XIV, E. N. Edgerton; XV, J. C. Harrison. The 
Secretaries of the Junior League and of the German work and 
of the Colored work shall be advisory members of the Board. 


BoARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC MORALS 


Office: First and Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

President: Bishop W. F. McDowell. 

Vice-Presidents: Stephen J. Herben, Charles H. Randall. 

General Secretary: Clarence True Wilson. 

Recording Secretary: John R. Edwards. 

Treasurer: William T. Galliher. 

Advisory Members: Arthur Capper, Wesley L. Jones, Frank B. . 
Willis, Philip P. Campbell, Simeon D. Fess, A. P. Nelson, 
Addison T. Smith, Charles A. Pollock, Charles McK. Saltzman, 
A. A. Chapin. : 

Active Members: E. H. Anderson, W. H. Anderson, Walter F. 
Ballinger, Julius S. Carroll, Arthur C. Christie, M. E. Church, 
John R. Edwards, William T. Galliher, Melville Gambrill, 
Stephen J. Herben, S. S. Kresge, Alpha G. Kynett, Henry A. 
Larson, John C. Letts, J. C. McDowell, James C. Penney, John 
Raine, Charles H. Randall, W. R. Wedderspoon, W. A. Wise, 
Edward S. Watson. 


GENERAL DEACONESS BOARD 


Office: 675-681 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

President: Bishop William Burt. 

Corresponding Secretary: D. W. Howell. 

Treasurer: L. M. Potter. 

Bishops: Burt, Nicholson, Burns. 

Representatives-at-Large: Wallace MacMullen, Ray Allen, F. W. 


Luce. 
Deaconesses: Mrs. Elizabeth A. Brubaker, Miss B. A. Barber, Miss 
Hale Perrye 


District Representatives: I, L. A. Nies, New England; II, A. S. 
Kavanagh, New York Hast; III, L. M. Potter, Genesee; IV, C. 
W. Straw, Philadelphia; V, E. E. Shipley,t West Ohio; VI, Mrs. 
J. A. Patten, Holston; VII, B. F. Woolfolk, Upper Mississippi; 
VIII, A. E. Kirk, Southwest Kansas; IX, G. M. Spurlock, 


Deceased. 
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Nebraska; xX, L. F. W. Lesemann, Rock River; XI, J. S. Ward, 
Indiana; XII, Mrs. 8S. H. Knight, Northern Minnesota; XIII, 
John Mayer, Central German; XIV, G. W. White, California; 
XV, J. A. Martin, North Montana. j 


THE BoARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


Headquarters: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

President: Bishop W. O. Shepard. 

Vice-President: Bishop E. L. Waldorf. 

Recording Secretary: L. O. Jones. 

Treasurer: James T. Bradley. 

Corresponding Secretary: N. E. Davis. 

Members of Board: Bishop W. O. Shepard, Bishop C. L. Mead, 
Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Miss E. A. Ariss, J. T. Bradley, A. F. 
Brazier, Mrs. G. W. Buoy, C. A. Collin, N. E. Davis, Rev. J. A. 
Diekmann, James HE. Holmes, L. O. Jones, W. H. Jordan, W. T. 
Rich, Samuel W. Robinson, Mrs. Silas Sprowls, Mrs. D. B. 
Street, C. S. Woods. 

Members of Executive Committee: Bishop W. O. Shepard, Bishop EH. 
L. Waldorf, J. T. Bradley, C. A. Collin, J. A. Diekmann, L. O. 
Jones, W. H. Jordan, Samuel W. Robinson, N. H. Davis, Mrs. D. 
B. Street, C. S. Woods. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Office: Bible House, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretaries: William Ingraham Haven and Frank H. 
Mann. 

Treasurer: Gilbert Darlington. 

Member of Advisory Council: Bishop Wilson. 


TRUSTEES OF CHARTERED FUND 


Office: 129 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
President: Avery D. Harrington. 

Secretary: Edgar J. Pershing. 

Treasurer: Franklin I. Bodine. 


TRUSTEES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Office: 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
President: James N. Gamble. 

Secretary: C. HE. Schenck. 

Treasurer: H. A. Winans. 


TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET CHURCH 
_Office: John Street, New York City. 
H. K. Carroll, James S. Coward, John W. Crawford, Watson S. 
Moore, William Kennedy, Carl H. Fowler, William Der OLLIE: 
William H. Van Benschoten, Joseph B. Morrell. 


CouncIL oF BoARDS OF BENEVYOLENCE 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

President: Bishop F. D. Leete, Indianapolis. 

Vice-Presidents: John L. Alcock, Baltimore; HE. L. Kidney, FPitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: James R. Joy, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Treasurer of the Committee on Conservation and Advance is 
ex-officio Treasurer of the Council. 


1Deceased. 
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The Corresponding Secretary of the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance is ex-officio member of the Council. 

Corresponding Secretary: R. J. Wade. 

Treasurer: M. W. Ehnes. 

Bishops: Berry, Anderson, Leonard, Mitchell, Leete, Wilson, Shep- 
ard, Stuntz, Nicholson, Burt, Bristol, Hughes, Henderson, Burns, 
Quayle. 

AREA REPRESENTATIVES 


Atlanta.—Minister, EK. J. Hammond, Georgia; Layman, M. E. Sum- 
mers (deceased). 

Boston.—Minister, D. B. Holt, Maine; Layman, W. T. Rich, New 
England. 

Buffalo.—Minister, A. J. Higgins, Troy; Layman, A. M. Blake, 
Genesee. 

Chattanooga.—Minister, G. T. Byrd, Holston; Layman, S. M. Clark, 
East Tennessee. 

Chicago.—Minister, M. N. English, Rock River; Layman, George W. 
Dixon, Rock River. 

Cincinnati—Minister, D. F. Helms, West Ohio; Layman, A. S. 
Bennett, Kentucky. 

Denver.—Minister, O. W. Auman, Colorado; Layman, R. B. Spencer, 
Colorado. 

Detroit.—Minister, Hugh Kennedy, Michigan; Layman, C. W. Leech, 
Detroit. 

Helena.—Minister, George Mecklenburg, Montana; Layman, Richard 
A. Lathrop, North Dakota. 

Indianapolis.—Minister, A. F. Hughes, Indiana; Layman, A. B. 
Cline. 

New Orleans.—Minister, E. M. Jones, Central Alabama; Layman, J. 
B. Randolph, Texas. 

New York.—Minister, R. E. Wilson, New York; Layman, C. C. 
Moore, Newark. 

Omaha.—Minister, E. J. Lockwood, Upper Iowa; Layman, A. VY. 
Proudfoot, Des Moines. 

Philadelphia.—Minister, Alfred Wagg, New Jersey; Layman, S. H. 
Hicks, Wyoming. 

Pittsburgh.—Minister, N. A. White, Erie; Layman, C. W. Lynch, 
West Virginia. 

Portland.—Minister, A. L. Howarth, Puget Sound; Layman, R. ie 
Brainard, Columbia River. 

Saint Louis.—Minister, W. W. King, Saint Louis; Layman, Norman 
H. Moss, Southern Illinois. 

Saint Paul.—Minister, E. C. Dixon, West Wisconsin; Layman, U. 
G. Johnson, South Dakota. 

San Francisco.—Minister, B. H. Wilson, Southern California; Lay- 
man, O. D. Jacoby, California. ; 

Washington.—Minister, E. E. Heckman, Central Pennsylvania; Lay- 
man, I. O. Ball, Baltimore. 

Wichita.—Minister, W. A. Keve, Kansas; Layman, H. EH. Burk- 
holder, Southwest Kansas. 


BOARD MEMBERS 


Board of Foreign Missions: F. M. North, Titus Lowe, J. I. Bartholo- 
mew, David G. Downey, James R. Joy, W. I. Haven, L. H. 
Murlin, W. J. Stitt, Eli Pittman, R. B. Urmy, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten, E. S. Ninde, Frank A. Horne, T. E. Newland, W. T. 
Jennings. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: D. D. Forsyth, 
John L, Alcock, L. Atwood Bennett, Frank C. Dunn, W. R. Fruit, 
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W. H. G. Gould, E. E. Higley, G. W. Henson, C. Oliver Holmes, 
Elmer L. Kidney, Allan MacRossie, I. E. Miller, L. A. McKeever, 
C. E. Vermilya, George B. Burd. 

Board of Education: A. W. Harris, Leonard D. Baldwin, E. S. Tipple, 
James A. James, J. C. Nicholson, A. E. Smith, A. H. King, 
O. W. Powell, J. R. Harker. 

Board of Sunday Schools: W. S. Bovard, I. B. Schreckengast, C. M. 
Stuart, W. E. Carpenter, N. E. Richardson, F. J. Hubach, J. S. 
Hoagland, O. G. Markham, W. S. Kendrick. 

Board of Education for Negroes: Bishop R. H. Jones, P. J. Maveety, 
I. Garland Penn, J. H. Race, W. H. Wehrly, L. N. Gatch, E. C. 
Wareing. 

Board of Conference Claimants: J. B. Hingeley, S. J. Greenfield, 
C. O. Ford, B. F. Adams, J. B. Morrell, R. E. Meader, O. P. Miller. 

Board of Epworth League: Charles E. Guthrie, Wallace E. Brown. 

General Deaconess Board: D. W. Howell, A. S. Kavanagh. 

Board of Temperance: Clarence True Wilson, John R. Edwards. 

Board of Hospitals and Homes: N. E. Davis, J. A. Diekmann. 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society: Mrs. F. F. Lindsay, Mrs. 
Thomas Nicholson. = 
Woman's Home Missionary Society: Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 

Mrs. J. L. Freeman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At Large: Bishop J. F. Berry, Bishop L. B. Wilson. Ministers: W. 
I. Haven, E. C. Wareing, Allan MacRossie. Layman: C. O. 
Holmes. Ez officio, Bishop F. D. Leete. 

Board of Foreign Missions: Frank Mason North. 

Board of Home Missions: BH. L. Kidney. 

Board of Education: A. W. Harris. 

Board of Conference Claimants: O. P. Miller. 

Board of Education for Negroes: P. J. Maveety. 

Board of Sunday Schools: C. M. Stuart. 

Board of Temperance: J. R. Edwards. 

Board of Hospitals and Homes: N. H. Davis. 

Board of Epworth League: C. HE. Guthrie. 

General Deaconess Board: D. W. Howell. 

Areas: Boston, D. B. Holt. Buffalo, A. M. Blake.. Chicago, M. N. 
English. Cincinnati, A. S. Bennett. Denver, R. B. Spencer. 
Detroit, C. W. Leech. Philadelphia, S. H. Hicks. Pittsburgh, 
C. W. Lynch. Portland, A. L. Howarth. Omaha, A. V. Proud- 
foot. New York, C. C. Moore. Saint Louis, W. W. King. San 
Francisco, B. H. Wilson. Indianapolis, A. B. Cline. Wichita, 
W. A. Keve. 

ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: Mrs. F. F. Lindsay. 

Woman's Home Missionary Society: Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff. 

The officers of the Executive Committee are Bishop Berry, Chair- 
man; W. W. King, Vice-Chairman; E. C. Wareing, Recording 


Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCE 


At Large: Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Bishop Homer C. Stuntz. 
Board of Foreign Missions: Titus Lowe, David G. Downey. 
Board of Home Missions: D. D. Forsyth, W. H. G. Gould. 
Board of Education: A. W. Harris, E. S. Tipple. 
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Board of Education for Negroes: I. Garland Penn, J. H. Race. 
Board of Conference Claimants: J. B. Hingeley, S. J. Greenfield. 
Board of Temperance: C. T. Wilson, J. R. Edwards. 

Board of Hospitals and Homes: N. EH. Davis, J. A. Diekmann. 

Board of Epworth League: C. EB. Guthrie, Wallace E. Brown. 

Board of Sunday Schools: W. S. Bovard, W. E. Carpenter. 

General Deaconess Board: D. W. Howell, A. S. Kavanagh. 

Areas: Atlanta, E. J. Hammond. Boston, W. T. Rich. Buffalo, 
A. J. Higgins. Chattanooga, S. M. Clark. Chicago, George W. 
Dixon. Cincinnati, D. F. Helms. Denver, O. W. Auman. De- 
troit, Hugh Kennedy. Helena, George Mecklenburg. Indian- 
apolis, A. F. Hughes. New Orleans, J. B. Randolph. New York, 
R. E. Wilson. Omaha, HE. J. Lockwood. Philadelphia, Alfred 
Wage. Pittsburgh, N. A. White. Portland, R. L. Brainard. 
St. Louis, N. H. Moss. St. Paul, E. C. Dixon. San Francisco, 
O. D. Jacoby. Washington, E. R. Heckman. Wichita, E. R. 
Burkholder (deceased). 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Bishop F. D. Leete, Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson. 

The Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer are ex-officio members. 

The officers of the Committee on Conservation and Advance are 
Bishop Nicholson, Chairman; Bishop Stuntz, Vice-Chairman; 
C. E. Guthrie, Recording Secretary. 


24. 


RULES OF ORDER 
OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZATION 


Rue 1. When a General Conference shall have been con- ~ 
vened in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, 
after the Devotional Services, the call of the roll shall be made 
by the Secretary of the preceding General Conference in the 
following manner: 

(a) The names of the Bishops who have died during the 
quadrennium, and the name of every delegate-elect who may 
have died since election. 

(6) The names of the General Superintendents followed by 
the names of the Missionary Bishops. 

(c) The roll of members by Conferences. Whenever a Con- 
ference is called, the Chairman of the delegation shall report 
the name of any delegate that is absent. If no absentee is an- 
nounced, the secretary shall record al] the delegates of that Con- 
ference as present. And, if a quorum is present, the Conference 
shall proceed to organization by the election of a Secretary, by 
ballot if there be more than one nomination, otherwise by 
acclamation ; and by the election of such Assistant Secretaries, 
upon nomination of the Secretary, as it may deem necessary. 


TIME OF MEETING, RECESS, AND ADJOURNMENT 


Rute. 2. After the opening session, the General Conference 
shall meet at 8:30 o’clock a. M., and adjourn at 12:30 p. M.; 
but the General Conference, at its discretion, may alter the time 
of meeting and may adjourn and fix the time to which it shall 
adjourn. A recess of ten minutes shall be taken at 10:30 
o’clock unless otherwise ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Rute 3. The President shall take the chair precisely at 
the hour to which the General Conference stood adjourned, and 
cause the session to be opened by the reading of the Scriptures, 
singing, and prayer. On the appearance of a quorum he shall 
see that the business of the Conference proceeds regularly, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Order, and such other rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the General Conference. 

Rue 4. The President shall decide all questions of order, 
subject to an appeal to the General Conference. In case of such 
appeal the question shall be taken without debate, except that 
the President may state the grounds of his decision, and the 
appellant may state the grounds of his appeal. 
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Rute 5. The President shall appoint all Committees, un- 
less otherwise especially ordered by the Conference. 

Rute 6. On Assigning the floor to a member the President 
shall distinctly announce the name of the delegate and of the 
Annual Conference which he represents. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Rute %. The regular order of business shall be: 
I. DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 

II. APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL. 

III. Revort oF THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES. 


IV. CALL or CoNFERENCES in alphabetical order for the pres- 
entation of resolutions for immediate passage. 

(1) When a proposition has been presented under the Call of 
Conferences, and before the person who introduced the propo- 
sition shall speak, the Question of Consideration may be raised 
by a member saying: 

“Mr. President, on that I raise the Question of Consideration.” 

The Question of Consideration shall then be put without 
debate, and if there is a two-thirds vote against consideration, 
the proposition shall not be entertained ; but if consideration be 
not denied, the person introducing the proposition may speak to 
it if it be seconded. 

(2) After the person introducing the proposition has spoken, a 
motion to refer, if made, shall be decided without debate; or a 
motion to defer consideration and print in The Daily Advocate, 
if sustained by one hundred and fifty members, shall prevail 
without debate; in which case the proposition shall be given 
precedence under the next Call of Conferences; at which time 
also it shall be subject to the question of consideration or the mo- 
tion of reference the same as when originally introduced; pro- 
vided, however, that a proposition which has been refused con- 
sideration shall not be printed in The Daily Advocate or the Gen- 
eral Conference Journal. 


V. CALENDAR. 

The reports of the several Standing and Special Committees 
shall be called in the order in which they are filed with the 
Secretary of the General Conference, except as otherwise deter- 
mined by the General Conference. 


VI. Catt or MIscELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

These calls shall be made in the order herein given, 
and shall be severally completed before the introduction 
of other business, except by a formal suspension of the Rules. 
» They shall be repeated, in the same order, until dispensed with 
by a formal vote. 
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Rute 8. No member shall absent himself from the sessions 
of the General Conference without leave, unless he be unable to 
attend. 


DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES oF MEMBERS 


Rute 9. When a member is about to speak in debate, or 
to deliver any matter to the General Conference, he shall rise 
and respectfully address the President, but shall not proceed 
until recognized by him. The member must address the Chair 
from his place, but he shall address the General Conference from 
the speaker’s platform. 

Rue. 10. No member shall be interrupted when speaking, 
except by the President to call him to order when he departs 
from the question, or uses personalities or disrespectful lan- - 
guage; but any member may call the attention of the President 
to the subject when he deems a speaker out of order, and any 
member may explain when he thinks himself misrepresented. 

RuxtEe 11. When a member desires to speak to a- question 
of privilege he shall briefly state the question; but it shall not 
be in order for him to proceed until the President shall have 
decided that it is a privileged question. Questions of privilege 
are limited to matters relating to the rights and welfare of the 
individual as a member or of the whole body; and must be of 
such an imperative character as to justify the interruption of 
the regular order. 

It shall be the imperative duty of the President to require 
the member who desires to speak to a question of privilege to 
state his question of privilege. This having been done, the 
President shall decide whether it shall be allowed; and, if it 
be allowed, shall hold the member closely to the subject. Sce 
RuLeE 42. 

Rue 12. No person shall speak more than once on the 
same question until every member who chooses to speak shall 
have spoken; nor shall any member speak more than twice on 
the same question, nor more than ten minutes at one time, 
without leave of the General Conference. 

Provided, however, that a committee making a. report through 
its chairman, or one of its members selected by the committee or 
by its chairman, shall be entitled to ten minutes to close the de- 
bate, either to oppose the motion to lay the report on the 
table, or, this permission not having been used, to close the 
debate on the motion to adopt. The committee shall not 
be deprived of its right to close the debate even after 
the previous question has been ordered, and when a re- 
port consisting of two or more propositions has a seriatim 
consideration, the chairman or representative of the committee 
shall be entitled to the same rights and privileges on each propo- 
sition, thus decided separately, as he would have had if the 
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report had been considered as a unit. A similar privilege is 
granted to the chairman in charge of a minority report. See 
Rue 52 and RULE 58. 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Rue 13. Resolutions shall be written and presented in 
duplicate by the mover. A motion shall be reduced to writing 
if the President, Secretary, or a member request it. If the Gen- 
eral Conference shall order a resolution to be referred to a com- 
mittee, then the mover shall furnish to the Secretary a third 
copy thereof for the use of the committee. 

Rue 14. Reading. All written motions, reports, and com- 
munications to the General Conference shall be passed to the 

‘Secretary, to be read by him to the General Conference. 

Rutz 15. When a motion is made and seconded, or a reso- 
lution introduced and seconded, or a report presented and read 
by the Secretary, or stated by the President, it shall be deemed 
in possession of the Conference. 

Rute 16. The following motions shall be taken without 
debate: 

1) To adjourn. 

(2) To suspend the rules. 
(3) To lay on the table. 
(4) To take from the table. 
(5) To raise the question of consideration. 
(6) To call for the previous question. 
(7) To reconsider a nondebatable motion. 
8) To refer, under Rule 7 (2). 

i5) To defer and print, under Rule 7 (2). 

Rue 17. No new motion or resolution shall be entertained 
until the one under consideration has been disposed of, which 

may be done by adoption or rejection; but one or more of the 

following motions may be made, and they shall have precedence 
in the order in which they are given, namely: 

(1) To fix the time to which the General Conference 
aie ors (may be amended, substituted, or laid on the 
table 


(2) To adjourn. 
(3) To take a recess. 
(4) To lay on the table. 
a i To order the previous question (cannot be laid on the 
table 
(6) To postpone to a given time. 
(?) To refer. 
(8) To substitute. 
(9) To amend. 
(10) To postpone indefinitely. 


Rute 18. Only one amendment to an amendment shall be 
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in order, but it shall be in order to move a substitute for the 
main question, and one amendment to the substitute, and if the 
substitute is accepted, it shall replace the original proposition. 

Rute 19. If shall be in order to move the previous question 
—that is, that the question be taken without further debate— 
on any measure pending, except in cases in which moral charac- ° 
ter is involved. If the call for the previous question be sus- 
tained by a vote of two-thirds of the members present and vot- 
ing, the main question shall be put; nevertheless, under this 
rule, after the previous question has been ordered, it shall be 
in order to divide, or to move to refer or to recommit or to lay 
on the table. It shall not be in order for a member to move 
the previous question or to move to lay on the table or to offer 
any other motion that prevents debate except a motion to sus- 
pend the rules at the close of a speech in which he has dis- 
cussed the pending question. 

Rue 20. When a vote is about to be taken any member 
shall have the right to call for the division of a question, if it be 
divisible into distinct propositions. 

Rue 21. The motion to adjourn shall be taken without de- 
bate, and shall always be in order, except 

(1) When a member has the floor. 

(2) When a question is actually put, or a vote is being 
taken, or until finally decided. 

(3) When a question is pending on sustaining the demand 
for the previous question. 

(4) When the previous question has been called and sus- 
tained, and action under it is pending. 

(5) When a motion to adjourn has been negatived, and no 
business or debate has intervened. 

(6) When a motion to fix the time to which the General 
Conference shall adjourn is pending. 

Rue 22. Reconsideration. When any motion or resolution 
shall have been acted upon by the General Conference, it shall 
be in order for any member who voted with the prevailing side 
to move a reconsideration ; provided, that a motion to reconsider 
a nondebatable motion shall be decided without debate. 

Rue 23. Changes of Discipline. All resolutions proposing 
changes of the Discipline shall state the language of the para- 
graph, the line to be altered, and the language to be substituted ; 
and no such proposed change shall be considered until it has 
been in the possession of the General Conference for one day and 
shall have been printed in The Daily Christian Advocate; but 
while it is under consideration amendments which are germane 
shall be in order. 

Rute 24. When any member shall move the reference of 
any portion of the Journal of an Annual Conference to any com- 
mittee he must at the same time furnish a copy of the portion 
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he wishes to have referred, prepared as provided by Rune 32 
in the case of memorials. 


VOTING 


Rue 25. Every member who is within the bar at the time a 
question is put shall vote, unless, for special reasons, excused by 
the General Conference. A member who is not within the bar 
at the time when a question shall be put by the President shall 
not be allowed to vote except by leave of the General Conference, 
when such member has been necessarily absent. 

Rute 26. Voting shall be by the uplifted hand, but, on 
a division of the house, a count vote shall be taken, the mem- 
bers rising in their places and standing until they shall have 
been counted. Votes may also be taken by ballot and by ays 
and NOES 

Rue 27. Ayes and Noes. It shall be in order for any 
member to call for the ayEs and Nous on any question before 
the General Conference, and if the call be sustained by one hun- 
dred members present, the vote thereon shall be so taken. If 
the call be not sustained, members voting in the minority may 
have their votes recorded. 

RuLE 28. Order of voting. In voting when there is a sub- 
stitute, and amendments have been proposed to the original reso- 
lution and an amendment to the substitute has been moved, the 
General Conference shall pursue the following order, namely: 
The main question shall first be perfected by voting on the 
amendments proposed thereto, and then the General Conference 
shall vote upon the amendment to the substitute, then upon 
the question of substitution, and finally upon the question of 
adoption. 

Rue 29. A call for a vote by orders shall be made and 
seconded by members of the same order, and shall require the 
vote of one-third of the members of that order present and 
voting. 

Rue 30. When voting by orders the separation shall be 
merely in regard to the taking, announcing, deciding, and 
recording the vote of each order on the question on which the 
separate vote is demanded. Any incidental question bearing 
upon such vote shall be decided by the General Conference act- 
ing as one body. In taking a vote by orders it shall be by a 
count vote, first of the order calling for the separate vote and 
then of the other order. 


MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND PAPERS FOR UNANNOUNCED 
REFERENCE 


Rute 31. Memorials. Three copies of memorials, resolu- 
tions, and miscellaneous papers presented for reference to a 
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committee, and not for immediate consideration, shall be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary without announcement. 

Rute 32. Members presenting such memorials, petitions, 
and other papers for reference shall prepare the papers by writ- 
ing plainly on the back of them, after folding, the following 
items in the order herein given, namely: 


(1) Name of member presenting paper. 

(2) Conference to which he belongs. 

(38) Conference, member, or church from which the paper 
comes. 

(4) Subject to which it relates. 

(5) First name on the petition. 

(6) Number of other petitioners. 


(7) Committee to which it is to be referred. 

Rue 33. Memorials, resolutions, and other papers thus pre- 
sented shall be delivered directly to the Secretary of the General 
Conference, in triplicate, and shall be sent by him to the Com- 
mittee on Reference (see RutE 40) and announced in the Jour- 
nal of the day; provided, that in case of memorials and docu- 
ments of unusual length, which are not intended for publica- 
tion, one complete original copy shall be required, and two copies 
of the indorsement thereon as required by this paragraph. 

Rute 34. Memorials, petitions, etc., for reference to commit- 
tees may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Conference 
at any time within four months previous to the session of the 
General Conference, for early classification and reference to the 
several Standing Committees. 


Rute 35. There shall be sixteen Standing Committees as 
follows: 
COMMITTEES 
I. Episcopacy. 
Il. Judiciary. 
III. Itinerancy. 
IV. Boundaries. 
V. Revision. 
‘VI. Temporal Economy. 
VII. State of the Church. 
VIII. Book Concern. 
IX. Foreign Missions. 
X. Home Missions and Church Extension. 
XI. Edueation. 
XII. Education for Negroes. 
XIII. Sunday Schools. 
XIV. Epworth League. 
XV. Deaconess Work. 
XVI. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
Rue 36. For the Committee on Judiciary and the Commit- 
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tee on Revision the delegates of each General Conference Dis- 
trict shall nominate from their number one member, and the 
Bishops shall nominate four, making the total number nineteen. 
These Committees shall meet at-such times as they may elect, 
or as may be ordered by the General Conference. 

Rue 37%. For the Committee on Deaconess Work the dele- 
gates of each General Conference District shall nominate from 
their number one layman and one minister, and the Board of 
Bishops shall nominate nine, making a total of thirty-nine. The 
committee shall meet as it may elect. 

Rute 38. The other Standing Committees shall be divided 
into three groups, designated as Group A, meeting at 3 P. M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Group B, meeting at 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; and Group C, meeting 
only twice a week, as follows: 


Grour A.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Kpiscopacy. 
Itinerancy. 
Boundaries. 
Temporal Economy. 
State of the Church. 


Group B.—Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
Book Concern. 
Foreign Missions. 
Home Missions. 
Education. 
Education for Negroes. 


Group C.—Monday and Wednesday. 
Epworth League. 
Tuesday and Thursday. 
Sunday Schools. 
Friday and Saturday. 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


Rue 39. Assignment to Standing Committees. As soon as 
practicable after the election of delegates the Secretary of each 
Annual Conference shall call together the ministerial and lay 
delegates for organization. They shall elect one of their number 
as chairman, and shall assign one minister and one layman to 
membership in each standing committee, except the Committees 
on Judiciary, on Revision, and on Deaconess Work; provided, 
that each Conference shall have at least one representative on 
each committee. The chairman of the delegation shall imme- 
diately forward to the Secretary of the General Conference the 
names of the delegates from his Conference, arranged alpha- 
betically, indicating the order to which each belongs, and the 
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standing committees in Group A, Group B, or Group C to 
which each is assigned; and from these returns the Secretary 
of the General Conference shall construct as far as possible the 
roll of standing committees in advance of the opening of the 
General Conference. 

Rute 40. Reference of memorials, petitions, appeals, and 
other documents properly referable to committees of the Gen- 
eral Vonference. 

§ 1. On the first day of the session there shall be appointed, 
on noniination of the Bishops, a committee of five to which shall 
be submitted the Secretary’s record with the stenographic report 
of the proceedings. The said committee shall carefully examine 
the records and report to the General Conference in either of the 
following forms: 

(1) “We have examined the Minutes and found them cor- 
rect” ; or, 

(2) “We have examined the Minutes and found them cor- 
rect except in the following particular or particulars.” 

Following the adoption of the report of the committee, and 
whenever necessary, the correction of the Journal, the question 
shall be submitted : 

“Shall the Journal be approved ?” 

Any error subsequently discovered shall be reported to the 
committee and upon its recommendation may be corrected by 
the General Conference. 

§ 2. There shall be a Committee of Reference composed of 
the Secretary of the General Conference and two ministerial 
and two lay delegates who shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of the General Conference, of which committee the Secretary 
of the General Conference shall be secretary. 

(1) The Committee of Reference, as soon as appointed, shall 
meet and organize by electing a chairman from its number. The 
General Conference Secretary may also appoint an Assistant 
Secretary to cooperate with him in keeping the records of this 
committee, which records shall be made a part of the Journal of 
the General Conference. To this committee shall be referred all 
petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents, not other- 
wise provided for, presented to and requiring action of the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

(2) The Committee of Reference shall as expeditiously as 
possible refer all petitions, memorials, appeals, and other docu- 
ments properly referable to the committees provided by the Rules 
of Order and to such other committees as are or may be pro- 
vided by the Rules of Order or especially created by the Confer- 
ence. Reference of all petitions, memorials, appeals, and other 
documents to the said several committees shall be made as in- 
dicated generally by the title of the committees, and hereafter 
particularly specified. 
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(3) The Committee of Reference shall number consecutively 
its references to the several committees and shall publish the 
number, title, and committee reference of all documents re- 
ferred during the preceding day in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate. 

§ 8. The following special references shall be made: 

(1) To the Committee on E'piscopacy, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the General and Mis- 
sionary Superintendency. 

(2) To the Committee on Judiciary, all appeals coming to 
the General Conference under the provisions of the Discipline, 
rulings of the Bishops and other questions referred to it by the 
General Conference. 

(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Pastorate, District 
Superintendency, Conference Claimants, and the Local Ministry, 
and also Annual Conference Journals. 

(4) To the Committee on Boundaries, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Boundaries of Confer- 
ences and General Conference Districts. ; 

(5) To the Committee on Revision shall be sent all com- 
mittee reports for the correction of verbal errors and infelicities 
only, except the reports of the Committees: on Judiciary and 
Boundaries, as they finally pass the General Conference and be- 
fore their final printing in The Daily Christian Advocate. To 
the Committee on Revision the General Conference also may 
refer any resolution or report for more careful and exact state- 
ment. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Hconomy, all memorials, 
petitions, and documents relating to the organization, business, 
and administration of the Quarterly, District, Annual, and Gen- 
eral Conferences, and also matters relating to Lay Conference, 
Ratio of Representation, and all matters relating to. church 
membership, property, finance, and other temporal matters, in- 
cluding statistical reports. 

(7) To the Committee on State of the Church, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to social service, labor, 
Sabbath observance, divorce, amusements, and the social and 
spiritual welfare of the church not clearly belonging to other 
committees. 

(8) Zo the Committee on Book Concern, all memorials, peti- 
tions,, and other documents relating to the Book Concern, the 
Book Committee, publications, and publishing interests. 

(9) To the Committee on Foreign Missions, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and all other 
matters relating to Foreign Missionary work. 

(10) To the Committee on Home Missions and Church Ea- 
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ienston, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Woman’s 
Home Missionary: Society, City Evangelization, the Rural 
Church, and all other matters relating to Home Missionary work. 

(11) To the Committee on Education, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to our Board of Education, 
our higher institutions of learning, Courses of Study, and all 
other questions affecting the educational interests of the church. 

(12) To the Committee on Education for Negroes, all me- 
morials, petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of 
Education for Negroes and all other matters affecting the edu- 
cational interests of the colored people. 

(13) To the Committee on Sunday Schools, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of Sunday 
Schools, Methodist Brotherhood, Sunday School literature, and 
all other matters affecting our Sunday school work. 

(14) To the Committee on Epworth League, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to our Young People’s 

work, the literature of the Epworth League, and other matters 
affecting the interest of the League. 

(15) To the Committee on Deaconess Work, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the General Deaconess 
Board and the Deaconess work. 

(16) To the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, all memorials, petitions, and other documents re- 
lating to Temperance, Prohibition, Habit-Forming Drugs, the 
Social Evil, and other questions on the attitude of the church 
toward public morals. 

§ 4. Lhe Committee of Reference shall also refer all me- 
morials, petitions, and other documents not specifically assigned 
by this rule to such committees as in its discretion the same shall 
seem to belong, having due regard to the subject-matter thereof. 

§ 5. The Committee of Reference shall have power to with- 
draw a reference, either upon request or upon its own motion, 
and to refer the same to another committee; the said committee 
shall also have power to withhold from reference and publication 
any document which it shall deem personal, or which is not 
properly referable to any existing committee, or it may recom- 
mend to the General Conference the appointment of a special 
committee to consider such document. The General Conference 
may, on motion, require any document withheld from reference 
to be properly referred. 

Rutz 41. The General Conference shall elect the following 
special committees to consist of one member from each General 
Conference District, to be nominated by the Bishops at the 
morning session of the third day: 

American Bible Society. 

Federation. 
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Also special committees on’Credentials and on Fraternal Dele- 
gates, to be nominated by the Bishops at the opening session ; and 
such other committees as the General Conference from time to 
time shall determine. 

Rute 42. On the first day of the session there shall be ap- 
pointed, on nomination of the Bishops, a committee of nine on 
Questions of Privilege. To this committee any member of the 
body-shall submit what he considers a question of privilege rela- 
tive to the business of the General Conference. Said committee 
shall determine whether the matter so submitted is or is not a 
question of privilege. All matters approved by the committee as 
matters of privilege shall be reported to the presiding officer and 
acted upon each day immediately after the approval of the 
Journal. The appointment of such a committee, however, shall 
not be construed as abridging in any measure the right of any 
member to bring forward at any time, from his place on the floor, 
such matters of urgency as involve the rights or welfare of the 
individual member or of the house. See Rutz 11. 

Rue 43. A business quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be thirty-five, except that for the Committees on Judiciary, on 
Revision, and on Deaconess Work a majority of all the members 
of the committee shall constitute a quorum. 

Rue 44. Committees shall not originate business, but shall 
consider all subjects referred to them by the General Conference. 

Ruiz 45. A Committee shall not consider a matter which the 
General Conference has refused to refer to it. 

Rue 46. When a matter has been received by the General 
Conference, and referred to a committee, and a report thereon 
has been made, it shall not be in order for another committee 
to consider the same subject, or for the General Conference to 
entertain a report from another committee on the same subject; 
but should a committee ascertain that a subject which has been 
referred to it has been referred also to another committee, it 
shall report the fact to the Committee on Reference, which shall 
assign the paper to the proper committee unless it be in doubt, 
in which case it shall report the matter to the General Confer- 
ence for its decision. 

Rue 47. Whenever in any committee any change in the Dis- 
cipline is adopted which will affect the work of any of the Boards 
of the Church, whose work is under consideration by one of the 
Standing Committees, a Committee of Conference, which shall 
be composed of three members from each Standing Committee 
involved, shall be appointed by the chairman of each committee ; 
which Committee of Conference shall consider said proposed 
legislation and report back to their respective committees before 
any report on the proposed legislation is made to the General 
Conference. 

Rue 48. There shall not be reported as coming from a com- 
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mittee any matter which has not been considered and acted upon 
by the committee duly assembled. 

Rue 49. Committee reports which propose changes of the 
Discipline shall recite not only the paragraph and line to be 
amended, but also the paragraph as amended. 


REPORTS 


Rue 50. Reports of Standing Committees signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and minority reports signed by at least 
ten members, shall be considered to be in possession of the Con- 
ference when they shall have been printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate. But in a minority report from the Committee on 
Judiciary one signature shall be sufficient. Such reports shall 
be presented to the Conference upon paper bearing at the top 
the number of the report, the name of the committee, the total 
membership of the committee, the number present at the time 
the report was adopted, the number voting for the report, and 
the number yoting against the report. 

Rute 51. When the chairman of a committee is not in har- 
mony with a report ordered by the committee, it shall be his duty 
to state the fact to the committee, and the committee shall elect 
one of its members to represent it in the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the report in the General Conference; but, if in such 
a case the committee fail to select such a representative, the 
chairman shall designate a member to represent the action of 
the committee, and said representative shall have all the rights 
and privileges of the chairman in relation to such report. 

Rutz 52. The person designated to present the minority 
report shall have all the privileges in reference to the minority 
report that are given in Rule 12 to the chairman presenting a 
majority report; except that the chairman presenting the ma- 
jority report shall have the right of closing the debate on the 
question of substituting the minority report for the majority 
report. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rute 53. Demonstrations of approval or disapproval during 
the progress of debate shall be deemed a breach of order. 

Rue 54. No persons, except members, ushers, and pages 
shall stand in the open spaces in the room. 

Rute 55. The ushers shall keep the aisles clear for their 
proper use, and none but delegates shall be admitted within the 
inclosure reserved for the delegates. 

Rue 56. In all matters not specified herein the proceedings 
of the General Conference shall be governed by Common Par- 
liamentary Law. 

Rute 57%. These rules may be suspended at any time by a 
vote of two thirds of the members present and voting. 
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REPORT OF THE BOOK COMMITTEE 


To the General Conference to be Held in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, May, 1924 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

In conformity with the provisions of the Discipline, Para- 
graph 382, Section 1, the Book Committee herewith makes 
report of “the condition of the affairs of the. Book Concern” at 
the close of this quadrennium, together with such “record of 
its proceedings” during this period as it judges of interest and 
profit to your body. 

The Committee met for organization in the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, May 27, 1920. 

The District representatives, under the provision of Para- 
graph 180, Section 1, were: 


I. George C. Douglass IX. Horace M. Havner 
II. Dorr F. Diefendorf X. Claude C. Hall 
Ill. William A, Notman XI. Anson L. Parker 
IV. William F. Conner XII. Joseph S. Ulland 
V. William H. McMaster XIII. Charles A. J. Walker 
VI. Thomas H. Kiah XIV. Frank S. Wallace 
VII. Matthew S. Davage XV. Charles C. Rarick 


VIII. J. Luther Taylor 


These together with the local committees “from New York 
City and the territory contiguous thereto,” Paragraph 180, 
Section 2: 

Morris S. Daniels 
Frank A. Horne 
Silas Peirce 
James E. Holmes 
Ezra S. Tipple 


and “from Cincinnati and the territory contiguous thereto”: 


Jesse R. Clark 
Edward E. Shipley 
Henry S. Henschen 
Cyrus M. Van Pelt 
Herbert Scott 


constituted the Book Committee as a whole. 

An organization was effected by the election of William F. 
Conner, Chairman; Ezra S. Tipple, Secretary; Edward E. 
Shipley, Assistant Secretary. 

Pursuant to the direction of the Discipline, an election for 
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the duties of Book Editor was then held, and David G. Downey 
was elected. Under like provisions, George P. Mains was 
elected Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, and Oscar P. Miller, 
Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund. Under 
the provisions of Paragraph 388, Section 2, the Book Com- 
mittee at its meeting for organization designated one of the 
Publishing Agents to “have immediate charge and adminis- 
tration of the publishing interests at New York City,” and so 
designated Edwin R. Graham. Like action resulted in the 
designation of John H. Race for like duties at Cincinnati, and 
Robert H. Hughes for like duties at Chicago. 

The Local Committee at New York was organized with Silas 
Peirce as Chairman, and James E. Holmes as Secretary; and 
the Local Committee at Cincinnati with Cyrus M. Van Pelt 
as Chairman, and Edward E. Shipley as Secretary. 

Of this Committee of twenty-five members, four have died 
since the organization in 1920: 

Anson L. Parker, member from the Eleventh General Con- 
ference District, died February 19, 1921. Judson L. Transue 
was elected by the Book Committee as his successor. 

Jesse R. Clark, a member of the Cincinnati Local Committee, 
died September 25, 1921. Lewis N. Gatch was elected his suc- 
cessor. 

Silas Peirce, a member of the New York Local Committee, 
died December 10, 1922. William T. Rich was elected his 
successor. 

Edward E. Shipley, of the Cincinnati Local Committee, re- 
signed at the meeting of the Book Committee held in Chicago, 
April 18, 1923. Jesse R. Clark, Jr., son of Jesse R. Clark, 
the member deceased this quadrennium, and grandson of Bishop 
Davis W. Clark, who died in Cincinnati in 1871, was elected 
his successor. 

Edward EK. Shipley died November 13, 1923, eight months 
after his resignation. 

These men departed had all shown themselves to be work- 
men approved. They were of diverse talent, and the varied 
work of the Book Committee gave each opportunity for the 
best use of his special ability. Each had won a high place in 
the estimate of the Church and Conference from which he came. 
Each had won the esteem and confidence of his fellow mem- 
bers of the Book Committee. Some, by reason of many years 
of continuous service in this relation, had come to be deemed 
almost essential to the Committee’s work. The going of each 
one was certainly a distinct loss. Their successors have entered 
into the office with intelligent zeal. 

Herbert Scott, of the Cincinnati Local Committee, resigned 
April 18, 1921, because of his assignment to a pastorate in 
Des Moines, Iowa, which removed him from the territory that 
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meets the Disciplinary requirement. He too had wrought faith- 
fully and profitably in the Committee’s work. Charles E. 
Bacon, who had served as a member from the Eleventh Dis- 
trict in former years and who was valued for his wise counsel, 
was elected his successor. 

Paragraph 380, Sections 1 and 2, provide that each of these 
vacancies “shall be filled by the Book Committee until the 
next session of the General Conference.” 

Edwin R. Graham, Publishing Agent designated to have 
charge of the interests in New York, died February 19, 1921. 
Doctor Graham had carried on his official work under ever 
increasing bodily infirmities with a loyalty to duty most ad- 
mirable; but at length the weary wheels of life must needs stand 
still. 

The Book Committee directed : 

“That Committee No. 2 be instructed to present to the Book 
Committee some plan by which the vacancy caused by the 
death of E. R. Graham be definitely provided for. This Com- 
mittee reported as follows: : 

“1, That the vacancy caused by the death of E. R. Graham, 
Publishing Agent, be provided for by assigning the duties here- 
tofore performed by E. R. Graham to John H. Race and Robert 
Hi. Hughes, the remaining Publishing Agents. 

“2. That the following designations and distribution of duties 
be ordered by the Book Committee: 

“John H. Race to have charge and administration of the 
publishing interests at New York City and Cincinnati and 
designated to have supervision of the Manufacturing and Mer- 
chandise Departments of the Book Concern. 

“Robert H. Hughes to have charge and administration of the 
publishing interests at Chicago and all the various Depositories 
and designated to have supervision of the Advertising and Cir- 
culation Departments of the Book Concern.” 

This plan of providing for the vacancy was adopted, after 
considerable discussion, by a vote of twelve ayes and nine noes, 
and of fourteen ayes and eight noes on test questions. The 
majority argued that to “provide as soon as possible for such 
vacancy,” as stated in Paragraph 383, Section 5, did not neces- 
sarily mean an election of a Publishing Agent and voted, “that 
the election of a Publishing Agent be indefinitely postponed,” 
and that a committee be instructed to present to the Book Com- 
mittee some plan by which the vacancy shall be definitely pro- 
vided for. The report of that committee is given in the action 
above recited. 

Doctor Race has for three years since that action had charge 
and administration of the publishing interests in both Cincin- 
nati and New York City. This plan has been carried out wach 
satisfactory results. 
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The minority made no argument against the plan on the 
ground of efficiency. It did protest that it was illegal to adopt 
and put into effect such a plan for providing for this vacancy— 
a plan that commits to two Publishing Agents the task of 
charge and administration of the office of the Publishing Agency 
when the Discipline says there shall be three, and says further 
that one of these three “shall have immediate charge and ad- 
ministration at New York City, one with lke duties at Cin- 
cinnati, and one with like duties at Chicago.” 

The minority believed that the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Edwin R. Graham has not been provided for from this 
further consideration. 

The Discipline, Paragraph 383, Section 5, makes concurrence 
of a majority of the Bishops present to whom the matter is 
referred necessary to provide for such a vacancy. The minority 
believes such concurrence was not, given though three Bishops 
were present and gave the case consideration. The following 
is their report: 

“In reply to the question submitted by the Book Committee, 
the General Superintendents present desire to say that in their 
opinion the action of General Superintendents called for in 
Paragraph 382, Section 5, according to the usage of the Church 
and the intent of the paragraph means concurrence or noncon- 
currence in an actual election of an individual to fill an actual 
vacancy.” 

The Book Committee by clear majority, having adopted a 
plan of conducting the affairs of the Concern without an elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy caused by the death of E. R. Graham, 
it does not seem to the bishops present that they are called 
upon either to concur or non-concur in the action of the Com- 
mittee. 

Witutram F. McDowe tt, 
Wititiam ¥. ANDERSON, 
EK. G. Ricwarpson. 


The Chairman recited the fact of the death of Doctor Gra- 
ham and the vacancy occasioned thereby again to the Book Com- 
mittee at the meeting of 1922 with the inquiry what steps it 
would take to provide for the vacancy. The statement of the 
Chairman was ordered spread upon the Minutes, and no fur- 
ther action was taken. 

This statement of an incident in the “Proceedings” of the 
Book Committee that may establish a precedent is thought to 
be of sufficient importance as history to have an abiding place 
in this Report, which is assured of a far wider distribution 
than the Journal of the Book Committee, which has a. very 
‘limited circulation. 
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Reat Estate 


No building enterprises have been undertaken during the 
quadrennium. Much consideration has been given to the pro- 
ject of enlarging the building at Chicago in order that we 
may care for the increased business. The extreme high cost 
of building, however, made it seem unadvisable. Later the 
purchase of a new site at the corner of Superior Street and Fair- 
bank Court, with the probability of erecting a building there, 
caused an abandonment of the plan of enlarging the present 
building. The new lot, which cost $135,000, is three blocks 
east of our present property at Rush and Superior, and is 125 
by 216 feet. It is in the immediate vicinity of the property 
owned by the Northwestern University. This is a desirable 
location and could probably be well disposed of if thought best 
by the Committee. The purchase of the site was made with the 
assured expectation that the present property would be sold at 
a price which would go far toward financing the purchase of 
the lot and the erection of a new and larger building. A satis- 
factory price has not yet been realized, though proffers have 
been made that would show a profit over the original cost. 

The removal of the Manufacturing Department in New York 
from the Fifth Avenue building to a location where the rental 
is reduced by fifty per cent for the same space has greatly in- 
creased the facilities for this department and, as well, enlarged 
the space for the use of the church officers and Benevolent 
Boards in the building at 150 Fifth Avenue. 

We continue to hold the Fourth Street property in Cin- 
cinnati, believing that the business is so developing in our Pub- 
lishing House there that this property, being contiguous, will 
probably soon be needed and can be readily made a part of 
our plant at 420 Plum Street. 


ADVOCATES 


The General Conference has for several quadrenniums past 
given time and careful consideration to the subject of the 
Advocates—management, number and circulation. This mat- 
ter came to a crisis at the session of 1916 held at Saratoga 
Springs. A minority report came from the Committee on 
Book Concern proposing a consolidation which would combine 
the Western, the Central, the Northwestern, and the Advocate 
Journal to be published at Chicago, with one publication at 
New York, one at San Francisco and one at Portland. After 
prolonged debate, this proposal was defeated by a vote of 445 
to 821. The session of 1920 found a sentiment still prevailing 
for some consolidation. It, however, did not prevail in the 
Committee on Book Concern, and no question came to the 
General Conference as a body. However, the following was 
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reported from the Committee on Book Concern and adopted 
by the Conference: 

“Whereas, The Church Press has an influence and import- 
ance so great that the subject demands fuller study and con- 
sideration than is possible at this Conference; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Book Committee be requested to make, 
through an impartial and disinterested committee of their own 
number or of others, a careful study of the entire subject, par- 
ticularly as to the number of church papers needed, their char- 
acter, management and editorial supervision, and report their 
findings and recommendations to the next General Conference.” 

Conforming to that direction, the Book Committee consi- 
dered the matter at the session of April 19, 1922, and deter- 
mined that this Committee should consist of nine members; 
five of these to be members of the Book Committee, as follows: 
Cyrus M. Van Pelt, James KE. Holmes, J. Luther Taylor, Charles 
A. J. Walker, Frank S. Wallace; and four to be other than. 
members of the Book Committee, as follows: David G. Downey, 
George R. Grose, Merton S. Rice, Glenn Frank. 

The Book Committee received the report of this Joint Com- 
mittee of nine at its session of March 5, 1924, and deferred 
final action to the meeting of the Book Committee immediately 
preceding the General Conference. The report of the Com- 
mittee of nine is as follows: 

First: That there be issued one National Journal for Meth- 
odism in a series of territorial editions to serve the territories 
now served by the various Advocates, each territorial edition 
to be made up as follows: Twenty-four pages of each edition 
to be uniform throughout the country with a section of eight 
pages in each edition devoted to the interests of that territory, 
with the news departmentalized under the Episcopal Areas 
that comprise the territory in question; this Journal to be 
known as The Christian Advocate, but carrying a subtitle 
for each territorial edition. 

Second: That this National Journal shall consist of thirty- 
two pages, twenty-four pages to be uniform in all editions. 
The composition to be done in Cincinnati, and shells shipped 
to the different centers. Until otherwise determined by the 
Book Committee, the following editions shall be published: 
The New York edition at New York; the Western edition, the 
Advocate-Journal edition, and the Southwestern edition at 
Cincinnati; the Northwestern edition and the Central edition 
at Chicago; the California edition at San Francisco, and the 
Pacific edition at Portland. 

Third: That there shall be elected by the Book Committee 
an Editor-in-Chief, who, together with two assistants to be 
elected by the Book Committee on nomination of the Editor- 
in-Chief, shall constitute an Editorial Board. This Editorial 
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Board shall be responsible for the twenty-four pages of ma- 
terial uniform in all editions. 

Fourth: That an Associate Editor for each territorial edition 
shall be elected by the Book Committee. Under the general 
supervision of the Editor-in-Chief, each such Associate Editor 
shall be responsible for the eight pages devoted to the interests 
of his special territory. 

Fifth: The Committee recommends in the case of the 
Epworth Herald no change of policy. Since its ciculation is 
not sectional, and it is aimed to provide for a clearly defined 
constituency, its policy is not affected by the problem of the 
Advocates. 

Sixth: The Committee recommends that in the case of Der 
Christliche Apologete there be no change. : 

Seventh: Since steps have been taken by the Book Com- 
mittee looking toward the syndication of the matter in the 
Methodist Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
it is our judgment that no action should be taken at present 
affecting the policy of the Methodist Review. 

Kighth: It is recommended that all cost, editorial, manufac- 
turing, promotion and selling, be budgeted, and each depart- 
ment be expected to produce definite results at a cost within the 
budget. 

Ninth: We recommend that all official editors be elected by 
the Book Committee. 

Davin G. Downry, Chairman, 
J. Luruer Taytor, Secretary. 


The Advocates have been rendering signal service to the 
Centenary. They have printed in their columns many 
thousand pages of information and appeal in the interest of this 
cause. In his last report to the Council of Boards at the 
meeting held in Chicago, January, 1924, the Secretary, R. J. 
Wade, gave recognition to our Journals in these words, “All 
of the papers have been most generous in giving space, and the 
editors have continuously contributed effective editorial sup- 
port to the endeavors of the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance and the various boards. This attitude of sympathetic 
cooperation is an asset to the benevolent work of the church 
of enormous value.” When the agreement was made between 
the Advocates and the Committee on Conservation and Advance, 
November, 1921, for publishing this Centenary matter, the 
Committee formally agreed “to use its organization diligently 
to cooperate with the publishers to promote the circulation of 
each of said periodicals.” That the Advocates have rendered 
incalculable help to this Centenary cause, with little if any 
financial profit to the journals, is certain. This service has 
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been gladly given. The “profit motive” is not uppermost in 
the administration of the Book Concern. 

- The Book Committee recognizes that this agreement quoted 
above was carried out in perfectly good faith to the best of the 
ability of those committed to it. Some of the Advocates did 
show increased circulation. It is, however, very evident that 
such agencies can only serve as helps in solving this serious 
problem of circulation. The organization and methods that 
make an appeal for sacrificial giving to the World Service 
program are not particularly fitted to get subscriptions for the 
Advocates. 

The Pittsburgh, The Michigan and The Washington Advo- 
cates, Zion’s Herald, and possibly others are serving their sev- 
eral constituencies well. Whether these regional or Area jour- 
nals would be encouraged and their number increased by pub- 
lishing “only One National Journal for Methodism in a ser- 
ies of territorial editions to serve the territories now served by 
the various Advocates,” is the question which will come to your 
body when you consider the report of the Book Committee on 
Advocates as above given. 

The report of circulation of the Journals as of January 1, 
1920, and January 1, 1924, is as follows: 











Name 1920 1924 
Californian Advocates cecw.ciu aieets 7,548 9,117 +1,569 
Central Advocate i... 4. cctite. od 24,729 28,141 +3,412 
Christian Apologist and Hearth 
ATG EIOMICH ae itech eee 9,847 10,397 ‘+550 
Hpworth Heraldsscccesias cea 49,807 85,620 +835,813 
Methodist Advocate-Journal..... 5,310 7,025 +1,715 
Methodist, Review"... cc. scx exccsr 6,425 6,880 +455 
New York Advocate .......... 49,145 50,995 +1,850 
Northwestern Advocate ........ 30,9438 30,820 —123 
PacticAdvocate eas mewcratsyhe 7,347 6,798 —549 
Pittsburgh Advocate ........... 42,357 36,195 —6,162 
Southwestern Advocate ........ 17,175 17,940 +765 
Western SA dVOCAtCrm me etasin st orale 30,640 36,479 +5,839 
TOCAM? : Paras ees i 281,273 326,407 +45,134 


It may be noted that the above publications, exclusive of the 
Epworth Herald and the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, show a 
net gain of 15,483 in circulation. The Epworth Herald shows a 
gain of 35,813 this quadrennium but its circulation as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, was 91,016 or 5,396 more than January 1, 1924. 

In the report of the Book Committee to the General Confer- 
ence of 1920 it was stated that “the financial loss is not to be 
taken over seriously.” This conclusion came from the fact that 
the four years’ deficit on all the Advocates, Methodist Review, 
Epworth Herald, Christian Apologist for the quadrennium 
was $169,137.51. This was $42,284 for each year. It was sug- 
gested in that report that this was not a large annual expense 
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when the promotion of the educational, benevolent and spir- 
itual interests of a Church of four million members was con- 
cerned, since all the Journals were in a very literal sense “Advo- 
cates” of all such interests. . 

When it faces the deficit incurred in publishing the same 
Journals this past four years, your Committee admits that the 
figures are large. These are the amounts of the deficit: 


WAWIV.OCALESR ahs Sten ieee eo hale eee Tien mar aici e $522,252.47 
Meth odiste Review cence recs aot emer cena 28,615.12 
HD WOrthe heralds cat cc. cate take ol cnieieedte wee 101,598.90 
Christian -Apolosist-s.c4 ccnch occc wis coe bn oats 45,135.86 
Ota SAP oie ce SG ASe eas eee e wees $697,602.35 or 


$174,400 each year. The increase in deficit on these periodicals 
above the last quadrennium is $528,464.84. There is, however, 
an explanation of these figures that should be called to your 
attention. 

In the face of steadily increasing costs of production, the 
Book Committee has continued the subscription price of these 
important Journals at a figure far below their cost, feeling that 
the service rendered to the Church in its many enterprises amply 
justifies the annual expenditure. Advances in the price of 
paper alone have increased the production cost of the eight 
official Advocates by the sum of $216,183.58. Other increased 
manufacturing costs, such as composition, press work and bind- . 
ing, a very large percentage of which is due to increases in 
wages, bring the total increased manufacturing costs for 1920- 
1924 to a total of $448,243.01. In addition to these items there 
is $264,121.98 in rent, promotional and selling expense, and 
editorial costs, making a total increased cost for the quad- 
rennium of $712,364.99. 

There is an increase in earnings due to a somewhat larger 
circulation and a small increase in subscription price, which 
went into effect the last year of the previous quadrennium on 
certain of these papers. This amounts to $297,043.54, and when 
deducted from the increased costs, makes a net deficit on these 
eight official Advocates of $415,321.45. 

When we add to this net increase the deficit on the Meth- 
odist Review, Epworth Herald and Christian Apologist, which 
amounts to $113,143.39, the total increase in the deficit on these 
several periodicals is $528,464.84. 

Had the Book Committee increased the subscription price of 
these periodicals 50 cents per year, provided the circulation 
could have been maintained, this deficit would have been nearly 
absorbed. Or if the Benevolent Boards had continued their 
appropriation for promotion through the Advocates at the rate 
of $75,000 annually, as it existed in 1919 for the similar sery- 
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ice which has been continued during this last quadrennium, this 
deficit would have been materially decreased. 

The Book Committee still believes that the service rendered 
to the Church in its many enterprises is worth a very consider- 
able annual expenditure. 


DISTRIBUTION TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


There have been set aside to this purpose the following 
amounts : 


ROD Aa eR. ihc cia lavdis, au: euateSe laces ‘sia (oe ni iss RSA EROpER OA Mrehe $275,000 
LODO Be yrictoteteres at Sele ie Meee late renSlonse Tem ee Rene tees take Geter 200,000 
TOR SE Ee eRe ICR RO Deo reo oes ooo IaD 300,000 
POO nes cietctalars ocSiahais eo -osstendinc al oo Uekefonmiapeieeronete see reiers 350,000 

Motaliisis ds Shey sit vazo eer Coarersueta saver eater $1,125,000: 


The distribution in 1922 was the lowest for thirteen years. 
It was in most business circles a year of unprofitable opera- 
tions. The volume of business was large, but high expenses re- 
duced the profits. In fact the percentage of net. earnings dis- 
tributed that year was larger than usual. 

Ministers and members of other denominations hear with sur- 
prise our record of amounts given our retired preachers by the 
Book Concern. To them, without exception, it is most com- 
mendable. They look with admiration upon the plan and the 
fine results, and covet something similar. However, from our 
own Church the praise is not unanimous. There is no ques- 
tion about the variety of counsel the Book Committee re- 
ceives concerning the amount that should be distributed to the 
Conferences each year for the retired preachers. This advice 
is literally as well as geographically “As far as the east is from 
the west.” 

The columns of one paper have the statement that the Book 
Committee in 1923, with net earnings of $447,000, yet chose 
to give but $300,000 to the retired preachers, the remainder 
being applied to deficits on the Advocates. The truth is that 
the $447,000 constituted net earnings after the deficits of the 
Advocates had been deducted. The Committee carefully 
considers each year what part of the net earnings shall be 
distributed to the Conferences. It has not been thought good 
business judgment to fix a standard percentage for distribu- 
tion, since the absolute necessities for equipment or building in 
the business may be greater in one case for the coming year than 
in others. Then, too, it may appear that the prospect for a 
prosperous year may vary greatly, and in view of this fact it 
may be wise to husband the earnings one year but not in an- 
other. There is a settled policy to disburse all that is possible 
each year, due regard being always given that there shall be 
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“retained a sufficient amount with which to carry on its affairs.” 
This is in obedience to a specific direction of the Discipline. 
On the other hand, some would reduce or eliminate the 
amount set aside for retired preachers and use it for the greater 
“promotion of Christian education and the dissemination of 
moral and religious literature.” ; 
It should be remembered that the Book Concern is the old- 
est organization in the Church; that it originally was the only 
Missionary Board, the only Educational Board, the only Sun- 
day School Board, the only Temperance Board, the only dis- 
tinctly Benevolent Board of Methodism. Yet even then the. 
framers of the law provided for a distribution of as large an 
amount as possible to the Conferences. We now have very effi- 
cient Boards for all these other objects. They make urgent, 
compelling appeals to the generosity of the people. The re- 
sponses are really remarkable. The Book Concern, instead of 
beimg loaded with more of this missionary work, should now be 
relieved of the burden it was compelled to carry before these 
new helpers came. In fact, it should be freer to purchase and 
issue good literature, and at the same time to make still larger 
distribution to the men whose life service and sacrifice have 
made possible this new and better day. “The claim to a com- 
fortable support inheres in the Gospel Ministry. . . . Such 
claim is not invalidated by his being retired.” Moreover, in our 
Constitution we have sacredly guarded it by the Sixth Restric- 
tive Rule, declaring “The General Conference shall not appro- 
priate the produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered 
Fund, to any purpose other than for the benefit of the Travel- 
ing, Supernumerary, and Superannuated Preachers, their wives, 
widows, and children.” Certainly if there is this Constitutional 
restriction guarding this produce after the Book Committee has 
determined what that produce in any given year shall be, neither 
the Book Committee nor yet the General Conference can by 
indirection accomplish the same end. Very true, “the Book 
Concern is not an institution for profit but for service”; but it 
is a distinctly double service it renders: First, the dissemination 
of moral and religious literature; second, helping to keep faith 
with the men who have the claim both in law and equity upon 
such profits, “after the Book Committee has determined and re- 
tained a sufficient amount with which to carry on its affairs.” 
Retired ministers are generous contributors to all these 
Benevolent Boards. It is not just to tax them an additional 
amount for benevolences by diverting the fair profits of the 
Book Concern from their purse to do this benevolent work. 


TREASURERS’ REPORTS 


There is committed to the Book Committee the election of 
the treasurers of two important collections: The Episcopal 
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Fund and the General Conference Expense Fund, and the lay- 
ing of the apportionments for the same. 

The increase in the number of Bishops, together with the 
large number assigned to foreign fields, with necessarily far 
greater traveling expense, led the Committee to make the ap- 
portionment for the first three years two and one-fourth per 
cent of pastoral support. This was reduced for the fourth 
year to two per cent. 

The fine response of the Church is in large part accounted for 
by the very efficient methods of collection used by the Treasurer, 
George P. Mains, and his assistant, John R. Huff. 

But we should not be unmindful of the drastic provisions 
of the Discipline as to prorating deficiencies in ministerial 
support, and as well of the pressure brought by District Super- | 
intendents on the churches to meet all ministerial claims. 

The General Conference Expense Fund does not have the 
advantage of prorating. The apportionment for the quad- 
rennium was one and one-fourth per cent. This, according to 
the Discipline, is spread over the last three years. The Treas- 
urer, QO. P. Miller, has used great diligence and, it is hoped, 
will be able to meet all legitimate expenses. It, however, re- 
quires always careful attention on the part of those interested 
to prevent the General Conference from authorizing the pay- 
ment of expenses from this Fund that in all justice should 
be paid by the Boards or bodies in whose interests the Commis- 
sion was created. . 

PUBLICATIONS \ 

The book output of the quadrennium is proof that the folk | 
called Methodists are eager and inquiring. This is preemi- | 
nently so in the case of Methodist preachers. Our itinerants, 
following the habit of John Wesley, are prolific writers and avid 
readers. Our constituency is a varied one with regard to cul- 
ture, capacity and need, and books widely varying in theme, con- 
tent and treatment are necessary to meet the demand. 

To say that all the books published are of equal merit would 
not be an accurate statement, but that there are none without 
merit of some special sort, fitted to a particular need, is a state- 
ment that we believe will stand the test. One of the purposes 
of The Book Concern, as declared in the Discipline, is *‘the 
spread of Christianity by the publication, sale, and distribution 
of moral and religious literature.” That the book publications 
of the quadrennium have served this purpose is the confident 
belef of those entrusted with this serious responsibility. 

The Biblical Introduction Series, by Professors Kiselen and 
Hayes, of Garrett Biblical Institute, has been brought to com- 
pletion and the student now has at hand everything needed 
in this important department of Bible study. 
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The Abingdon Texts for use in Week-day Schools of Reli- 
gion are lacking only two or three volumes and these remain- 
ing units will be issued during this year. Here again, as in 
so many other instances in the past, your Book Concern has 
pioneered the path in placing worthy and serviceable tools in 
the hands of forward-looking Christian teachers. 

The general list, including biblical, evangelistic, ethical and 
social discussions and interpretations, together with volumes of 
travel, essays and wholesome stories, is large, and has received 
merited recognition from the publishing trade and the religious 
and secular press. 

The Book Editor is the one of the company of Editors whose 
election is committed to the Book Committee. His eminent 
fitness for the task, his assiduous attention to the duties of his 
office, his discriminating judgment as to the need of the Church 
to-day ; these, together with his wide recognition by the Church 
at large as counsellor in most important affairs conspire to ap- 
prove this method of election. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


In the field of literature production for the Sunday school, 
the four years of the past quadrennium have been among the 
most fruitful in the history of The Methodist Book Concern. 
There has been a very substantial increase in the circulation of 
the Sunday-school publications, both textbooks and periodicals. 
It is gratifying to note that this increase is most marked in the 
case of the better types of literature, that is, the publications 
prepared with reference to special age groups. The largest in- 
crease has been in the International Graded Lessons, in the 
story papers for Juniors and Intermediates and for Young Peo- 
ple, and in those periodicals devoted to the Improved Uniform 
Lessons serving the Home Department and the organized adult 
Bible classes. There has likewise been an increase in the cir- 
culation of elective and teacher training courses in textbook 
form. Together, these increases in circulation closely parallel 
and are somewhat larger than the recorded increase in Sunday- 
school and teacher training enrollments and in the accessions to 
the Church from the Sunday school. 

New publications deserving special notice in a record of the 
past four years include the following: 

The Church School, an interdenominational magazine of reli- 
gious education started in October, 1919, devoted to a discus- 
sion of educational theory and practical methods for all depart- 
ments of the school. 

The Target, a story paper for boys, and The Portal, a story 
paper for girls, two publications which together continue the 
service of the Sunday School Advocate with special provision 
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for meeting the interests and needs of boys and girls of Junior 
and Intermediate ages. 

The Officer, a monthly magazine devoted to the problems and 
work of the superintendent and other administrative officers 
of the school. 

World Neighbors, a monthly magazine of missionary educa- 
tion with special missionary information, programs and 
method suggestions for all departments of the school. 

The Bilingual Lesson Quarterlies for foreign language groups 
in the United States, prepared in cooperation with other de- 
nominations for each of six language groups: Czech, Itahan, 
Spanish, Magyar, Russian and Polish. 

The Sunday-school textbooks produced during the quad- 
rennium including the following: 


Elective Courses for the Sunday school............ 9 
Textbooks in training for leadership 
Gemena loans ce ice) cious eleva sie teisvecoeussoaseweesee 12 
Specialization courses ............. 19 31 
Textbooks on Improved Uniform Lessons.......... 8 


Program Guides for Daily Vacation Bible Schools.. 3 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


The erection of the Chicago Temple in the very center of 
that great city led the Book Committee to consider the ques- 
tion of establishing a book store in that building. 

A proposition from the officers of the Temple organization 
was submitted to the Committee, which was accepted. By the 
terms of this agreement a trial lease was taken for twenty-three 
months and an option at the same rental for eight years beyond. 
The room occupied is one of the most desirable, being on the 
street floor and at the corner of the entrance to the auditorium 
of the Temple. 

Duly authorized members of the Chicago Preachers’ Meeting 
appeared before the Book Committee with assurance that the 
pastors of Chicago and vicinity would give unstinted, loyal sup- 
port to the store. 

At the meeting of the Committee, April 18, 1923, the Pub- 
lishing Agents were authorized to organize and put into opera- 
tion a News Service at Washington, D. C. Conforming to 
this instruction, they secured the service of H. E. Woolever, 
formerly Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate at New 
York, who has been furnishing informing articles to the differ- 
ent Advocates since 1923. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ENTERTAINMENT 


Conforming to the direction of the General Conference, the 
Book Committee raised a Commission on General Conference 
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Entertaimment, the following being elected: J. Luther Taylor, 
George C. Douglass, James E. Holmes, Joseph 8. Ulland, Wil- 
ham EH. Conner, Silas Peirce, Jesse R. Clark, and Oscar P. 
Miller, ex officio, as Treasurer of the General Conference Ex- 
pense Fund. Silas Peirce was elected Chairman, George (. 
Douglass, Vice-Chairman, and James E. Holmes, Secretary. 
The vacancy caused by the death of Jesse R. Clark was pro- 
vided for by the election of Henry 8. Henschen, and that by 
the death of Silas Peirce by the election of Morris 8. Daniels. 
George C. Douglass succeeded Silas Peirce’ as Chairman, and 
Morris 8. Daniels succeeded James E. Holmes, resigned, as 
Secretary. 

Three cities formally appled to the Commission for the 
privilege of entertaining the General Conference of 1924: 
Kansas City, Mo.; Milwaukee, and Springfield, Mass. These 
cities were visited by the Commission and representatives from 
each city presented the respective claims and accommodations 
to the Book Committee. 

Springfield was chosen by a decisive majority. The Com- 
mission has found active and efficient cooperation from the 
Local Committees at Springfield in preparation for the comfort 
and convenience of the Conference. All endeavor has been made 
to this end. 

There will probably be some criticism and complaints. The 
kindly forbearance and assistance of the Conference are asked. 
No arrangements can be perfect. Not all the-delegations can 
have the most desirable seats. Not all the delegates can secure 
the exact kind and price of lodgings they desire. 

The Commission has done its best to prepare for your Con- 
ference, and will continue to serve you as new occasions arise. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF. THE METHODIST BOOK 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Current Assets— 


Stock Inventories— 
Manufacturing Department 
Merchandise Department 
Mailing Room 
Phonographs 


Total Current Assets ... 


Invested Surplus 
Property—(Net Valuation) 


Real Hstate and Buildings.............. ae 


Equipment 


Hurniturevandee tx turescir citi c starter clove encuete 


Total Assets 


eee eeeooee 


Current Liabilities— 


Notes Payable 
Accounts Payable 
Distribution to Annual Conferences— 


Due Conferences not yet held............ 
Reserve for Distribution to Annual Conferences 


Total..Current— Liabilities. 7.5... «tense ere 


Reserves— 
Unfilled Subscriptions 


Special Reserve on Stock.............0-2- 


Capital 


Working Fund for the Conduct of the Business.... 


Witttiam F. Conner, 


en 


ey 
ence 


Cc 


eeee 


. +. $2,816,579.05 


Ce 


ee ece reese eeseoe 


eee eee ee eee ee ere eee eee ere sreeseee 
ceee 
CC a) 
cece 


... -$6,631,018.94 


Ce re | 


Ce 


ee ry 


eeee 
CC er re ery 


Bee g's 2b slew oie ele Sine 6 8 ye We O16 bw eG 6 0 4) 6 & 6 aes 6 ele 


CONCERN 


$126,911.35 
1,470,735.95 


421,007.89 
790,490.26 


5,848.38 
1,585.22 


585,069.25 
2,717,292.80 


377,834.46 
74,243.38 


$25,000.00 
136,456.47 


102,813.95 
216,015.31 


$480,285.73 


66,629.94 
114,908.73 


$661,824.40 
3,000,000.00 
2,969,194.54 


$6,631,018.94 


Chairman. 


Ezra 8S. Tippin, Secretary. 
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OF THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
FOR THE QUADRENNIUM ENDING 

DECEMBER 831, 1923 


Dear BRETHREN: 


Our colleague and friend, Dr. Edwin R. Graham, died Febru- 
ary 19, 1921, at his home, Richwood, Ohio. For seventeen years 
he held intimate and active relation to The Methodist Book 
Concern, as one of its Publishing Agents. His outstanding 
characteristic was loyalty. He was intensely loyal to his family, 
his home, his friends, and to the large business interests en- 
trusted to his care. Loyal to his country, to his God, and to 
those ethical and moral convictions which are the ripe fruitage 
of a Godly life. Those who were privileged to know Dr. Graham 
intimately and to whom he revealed the inner springs of his 
life knew how tenaciously he cherished a simple, strong, and 
childlike faith in God. The shadows that came strengthened 
rather than weakened his faith and hope. As his own strength 
ebbed away his hold on God and the eternal verities grew 
stronger. When the end came the everlasting arms were his 
refuge and strength. 

We, his colleagues, miss the stately form and gracious bear- 
ing of him who for so many years met with us and.shared the 
deliberations concerning the publishing interests. We are sad- 
dened by the sense of personal loss, but we are cheered by the 
hope of the future and confidently anticipate the fellowship and 
service of the eternal life. _ 

The comprehensive report of the Book Committee covering the 
activities of The Methodist Book Concern for the quadrennium 
is such an admirable and exhaustive survey of the work that it 
leaves for your Publishing Agents opportunity to review some 
of the less generally recognized results to which the great pub- 
lishing interests of the Church can point with satisfaction. This 
institution of which we are the administrative officers, is one of 
the vital agencies of our Church, supporting and serving every 
part of our connectionalism, and notwithstanding the fact that 
it has done a very creditable business from a purely commercial 
viewpoint, we feel that there are many values which cannot begin 
to be measured in dollars and cents. The sales for the quad- 
rennium under review amount to $20,489,489.46, or an in- 
crease of $6,827,732.59. The net produce from this business is 
$1,642,539.95, an increase over the previous four years of $137,- 
553.43, and the distribution made to Annual Conferences is 
$1,125,000. These financial results would be a credit to any 
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organization but there is a contribution made by The Methodist 
Book Concern which far exceeds the commercial aspect. In fact, 
the present physical assets of your publishing interests could 
be sold for cash which, if securely invested so as to bring the 
modest return of 5 per cent per annum, would permit the distri- 
bution to Annual Conferences of over $300,000 per year, or more 
than the average distribution of the past four years. But the 
primary purpose of The Methodist Book Concern is the produc- 
tion and distribution of Christian literature, and it is believed 
that. through cooperation and coordination, the quadrennium 
under review has been signally successful in accomplishing this 
purpose. For, in addition to the financial result there has flowed 
from our presses, a stream of Christian literature whose influ- 
ence it is impossible to compute. Would any one attempt to 
measure the influence of over a quarter of a million Advocates 
that have weekly found their way into our Methodist homes 
throughout the land? Or who can tell the effect of the more 
than five million annual circulation of our excellent Sunday 
school periodicals and books? Or of the millions of books and 
leaflet literature. which have been published—all designed 
to meet the intellectual and spiritual need of our people, edited 
from the Christian and Evangelical viewpoint, in several differ- 
ent languages and at such modest prices that the humblest per- 
son or Sunday school could afford to buy? This tremendous 
and growing output synchronizing with the avalanche of cor- 
rupt and demoralizing literature of the day, helps to neutralize 
the influence which the latter exerts. Where is the antidote for 
this stream of pollution to come from if the Church does not 
maintain a virile press which will aid the pulpit in the spread- 
ing of Christianity ? 

The Methodist Book Concern is one of the strong arms of 
the Christian Church, fearlessly opposing sin and iniquity and 
evils of every kind. It rejoices that profits accrue for distribu- 
tion to the retired ministers, but its first object and purpose are: 
“the promotion of. Christian Education; the dissemination of 
moral and religious literature; the spread of Christianity by the 
publication, sale, and distribution of moral and religious litera- 
ture.” The Methodist Book Concern was organized for sery- 
ice; it is operated and maintained as a service organization. 
Our Sunday school literature is of the highest grade and is sold 
more cheaply than are the publications of any other denomina- 
tion. Our books are priced from twenty to thirty-three and a 
third per cent lower than books of equal size and quality issued: 
by other publishers, and it is our constant aim to enlarge this 
service as opportunity affords. 

The service of The Methodist Book Concern extends even 
beyond our own constituency. Many of our sister denominations 
are not equipped with publishing facilities as is the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. Many editorial departments are not in posi- 
tion to secure with ease the best editorial and teaching material 
for their periodicals. To all such denominations The Methodist 
Book Concern has extended the helping hand in placing at their 
service both the manuscript materials and the manufacturing 
facilities required by our own larger program of literature pro- 
duction. 

During the quadrennium The Methodist Book Concern has 
served in greater or smaller measure no less than 18 denomina- 
tions through its program of cooperation and syndication. It is 
a privilege to work for others. It is a greater privilege to work 
with others, especially in the production of a larger and better 
teaching literature for simultaneous use by many Protestant 
groups. 

The Methodist Book Concern has been able to secure the co- 
operation of authors of distinction both within and without the 
denomination, and from across the seas. Our catalogue has 
been enriched with volumes covering the various fields of fravel, 
biography, belles lettres, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
theology. 

An examination of our catalogue will show a long list of books 
dealing with the practical aspects of evangelical Christianity. 
Evangelism in its many forms has been especially emphasized 
and every effort has been made to enrich the religious life of the 
ministry and laity. 

The Biblical Introduction Series has been rounded out and we 
now have for the use of our preachers and people everything that 
is needed in this important field of Bible study. In the Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts we have provided what is generally 
acknowledged to be the outstanding series in the Department of 
Week-day Religious Instruction and Community Training 
Schools, and on every hand—in the press secular and religious— 
the high character of the publications of The Methodist Book 
Concern and The Abingdon Press is cordially recognized. 

We desire to emphasize the following paragraph contained in 
the Annual Report of the Book Editor: 

“The continuous advance in scientific discovery, in philosophic 
ideals and in the social application of these discoveries and 
ideals, has necessitated a new appraisal and a restatement of 
religious truth. Within the limits of the generally accepted 
evangelical fundamentals our Christian scholars must be allowed 
full freedom from philosophic and theologic discussion. No 
narrow censorship must be allowed to close the door of oppor- 
tunity to competent and reverent students and writers. Ait 
was necessary for Christian thought of the second, fourth and 
tenth centuries to formulate its belief and to express it in the 
thought categories of those ages, it is no less necessary to-day. 
Devout and earnest Christian scholars met the attacks made 
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upon Christianity in their time by using the intellectual method 

and weaponry fit for that time. They spoke and wrote an under- 

standable language, a language in harmony with the social, 
‘scientific and philosophic knowledge of the age. Christianity 

owes to such men an unpayable debt. But knowledge has in- 
creased, vision is vastly widened, the material universe is im- 
measurably expanded and life itself is well nigh inconceivably 
more complex. The enemies of the faith are making their 
attacks upon the basis of these new and altogether unimagined 
material and intellectual expansions and conceptions. They 
must be met upon their own ground; a weaponry and a method 
suited to the time must be used. To all reverent and capable 
' scholarship essaying to meet the attack of the new day with a 
method, a weaponry, a spirit suited to the emergency, The Meth- 
odist Book Concern accords a cordial and unequivocal wel- 
come.” 

The Publishing Agents have been deeply concerned regard- 
ing the Advocates. The emphasis of General Conference action 
has been upon circulation of these indispensable periodicals 
rather than upon profits. Persistent effort has been exerted to 
increase the circulation, and despite the prevalent tendency 
downward in the circulation of Church papers generally, we are 
able to report a slight increase. We have had cooperation from 
the Council of Boards of Benevolence. Regular observance of 
Good Literature Day and intensive canvass by pastors have been 
very helpful and are duly appreciated. 

In our annual reports to the Book Committee attention has 
been called to the fact that subscription prices are not sufficient 
to cover the cost of these papers, greatly increased as these costs 
have been in this quadrennium by reason of the rise in paper, 
labor, etc. (See Report of the Book Committee, page 47.) But 
the Book Committee has felt that the great service rendered 
to the Church in its many enterprises amply justifies this 
annual expenditure for publicity, especially during the Cen- 
tenary period when such unusual emphasis has been placed upon 
our benevolent interests. 

Let us look at this last point somewhat more closely. A care- 
ful analysis of the contents of these papers for four years shows 
that approximately one-fourth of their measured space has 
been devoted to promotional matter in behalf of the interests 
represented in the Council of Boards of Benevolence, much of 
this matter being furnished by the Boards themselves or by the 
Committee on Conservation and Advance. For this space no 
charge has been made by The Methodist Book Concern, this 
extraordinary service being rendered entirely without compensa- 
tion although its value considered as advertising is manifestly 
worth more to the Boards and agencies concerned, than the same 
amount of space used and paid for as straight advertising, 
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It is well within the mark to say that if the papers could have 
received credit at regular rates for this service there would 
have been no deficit. The Council, Boards, and Committees 
have repeatedly, by formal vote, acknowledged their obligation 
to the papers, and we believe that in bringing this offset to the 
attention of the General Conference we are contributing to a 
more intelligent understanding of the immense service which 
the Advocates are performing for the common good. 

One of our discriminating Editors has said: “Financially The 
Christian Advocates are certain to show a deficit so long as the 
size and subscription price remains unchanged. With printing 
paper and the wage scale at their present level no economy in 
management will show a surplus unless the outlay per sub- 
scriber is offset by an enlarged revenue. The books of account 
can have no way of crediting the papers with the constantly 
accumulating items of gain to every reader, and to every de- 
nominational interest as a result of the stream of publicity ever 
flowing from the Church Press. If this could be written into the 
books before the balance is struck, the profits of the Church Press 
would be stupendous in proportion to the cost of the service.” 

Inasmuch as it is difficult to express the work of the Church 
in other than the language commonly used in describing secular 
affairs, the net results must be given in figures whether in refer- 
ence to units of membership or in dollars and cents representing 
annual operations of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a going 
business concern. 

Let us give attention for a moment to the latter point of 
view. We find that the fiscal operations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for a given year amount to something over 
$105,000,000. The greatest loss on the Advocates for any year 
in the quadrennium is $229,641.69. Without the Advocates this 
enormous business of the Methodist Episcopal Church could 
not have been carried on in such successful manner. There- 
fore the loss on publishing these Advocates should be considered 
simply as general publicity in the same way that corporations 
treat their national advertising as distinct from special and 
local publicity. As an illustration we cite actual figures taken 
from the reports of six large corporations : 


Annual Per- 
Amount of National centage 

Annual Business Advertising Cost 
Corporation A ...... $150,000,000 $2,000,000 1f5% 
Corporation B ...... 23,000,000 200,000 1 % 
Corporation Css... 7,000,000 2,000,000 28°05 Yo 
Conporation De... 75,000,000 3,000,000 4 % 
Corporations 1-5... .. 110,000,000 2,500,000 2250 % 
Corporation F ...... 40,000,000 1,500,000 3x00 % 

Methodist Episcopal 

CHUTCH). ot saekiadee 105,000,000 770,000 qo of 1% 
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From these figures it will be seen that neither in volume nor 
in percentage does the total cost of promoting the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as represented by the expenditures 
of the Boards for general publicity plus the cost of the Church 
papers, bear any comparison to the expenses in this one item of 
these great. corporations in securing their annual sales. 


The Methodist Book Concern endeavors to maintain Chris- 
tian standards in all its business and industrial relationships. 
Goodwill and cooperation are the keynotes of our policy. Group 
insurance and retiring allowances are features of our economic 
system. Wages, hours, and working conditions are so adjusted 
as to promote human values. The 44-hour week, the union wage 
scale as a minimum, and consideration in cases of sickness and 
other emergencies, are only some of the features that make our 
plants attractive to workmen and contribute to the devotion and 
loyalty of our people. 

The Book Committee and each of the Local Committees have 
held their regular meetings throughout the quadrennium, at 
which times the affairs of The Methodist Book Concern have 
been given careful and thorough-going consideration. As Pub- 
lishing Agents we cannot pay too high tribute to the exacting 
work of our brethren on these Committees. 

Our contract with the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, from whom we have been receiving for six years our main 
supply of paper, expired December 31, 1923. Last August we 
sent our requests to the representative paper manufacturers 
throughout the country setting forth our needs and specifications 
and asking samples and bids. When these were in hand we 
called into conference with us those in immediate charge of 
paper purchases in our three manufacturing plants who coun- 
seled with us relative to a new contract. After most careful 
consideration decision was reached by which practically 40 per 
cent of our paper supply would be purchased from the Champion 
Coated Paper Mills at Hamilton, Ohio, and the balance, or 60 
per cent, would be furnished by the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company for the period ending December 31, 1926. 


The price per pound, f. 0. b. mill, is the same from each com- 
pany, and the quality of the paper furnished practically identi- 
cal. Substantially all the paper we purchase from the Hamilton 
mill is used in our Cincinnati plant and on account of the short 
-haul will make an annual saving to the Book Concern approxi- 
mating $10,000. The annual consumption of paper included in 
these contracts is a little more than ten million pounds. 


Carrying out the instructions of the Book Committee given 
at Chicago, April 21, 1923, regarding the establishment of a 
News Service at Washington, D. C., we report that very careful 
consideration was given to this subject. Dr..Harry E. Woolever, 
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for eight years Assistant Editor of The Christian Advocate, 
was selected as the Editor and Director of the National Meth- 
odist Press Service. Dr. Woolever began this work at Washing- 
ton as of October Ist last. This service brings before the read- 
ing public represented by Methodism in the United States trust- 
worthy news and a sympathetic interpretation of events, per- 
sons, and legislative proposals from the national capital. Dr. 
Woolever reports monthly to the Publishing Agents and Local 
Committee at New York. The budget as approved by the Local 
Committee at New York is well within the authorization given 
by the Book Committee. This service is being received with 
favor by our constituency. 


Among the authorizations of the General Conference of 1920 
was a suitable recognition of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of The Methodist Book Concern in the West. 
Acting under this authorization, and with the sympathetic coun- 
sel and support of the Book Committee, this event was cele- 
brated in Cincinnati, October 6, 1920. This date was agreed 
upon, due to the fact that the first entry in the first ledger at 
Cincinnati was “October 6, 1820.” One of the features of this 
centennial celebration was the presentation of a film entitled, 
“Along the Years From Yesterday,” which shows certain of 
the historic and picturesque incidents connected with the begin- 
nings of Methodism and the development of the unique institu- 
tion called The Methodist Book Concern. 

During the past year Dr. Mains has moved from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Altadena, California. He is very comfortably 
domiciled and his last letters indicate that he is in good health. 

Dr. Jennings is now living at 64 Hast Eighteenth Street, 
North, Portland, Oregon. During the year he has completed 
his manuscript giving the history of The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, which institution, during his twenty-four years of active 
relationship as Publishing Agent, he so well served. This 
manuscript is now in the hands of the Book Editor and will be 
published at an early date. 

Each of these honored brethren constantly seeks to be help- 
ful in his relation to The Methodist Book Concern interests. 
We all join in the earnest prayer that the lives of these dear 
brethren may be spared to us yet many years. 

As Publishing Agents we cannot accord too high praise to all 
who are associated with us in The Methodist Book Concern 
family. Frequent conferences are held involving all those who 
share with us administrative responsibility for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of The Methodist Book Concern. 

Is it too much to say that probably never before throughout 
its long history has The Methodist Book Concern made a larger 
contribution to the work of the Kingdom than that which is 
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now being made through the book, periodical, and leaflet litera- 
ture issuing from our presses ? 

It is with thanksgiving to Almighty God, under whose leader- 
ship we all serve, that we submit this report. 


Faithfully, 


JoHN H. Racz, 
Rosert H. Hueuss, 
Publishing Agents. 
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REPORT ON IMPROVED UNIFORM LESSONS PERIODICALS PUBLISHED AT CINCINNATI, 1920-1923, INCLUSIVE 


PUBLICATION 











Sunpay ScHoon ApvocaTE ! 
sD Hey VARGMD espn cecrales golec eiaisiesie or ereeatons 
IPs POR TAT ners rene ea eeane ores ate recat eter 


MP OUAl EE caress aoe Bae mhaahcters 
THE CLASSMATE 


Picrurn Story Paper..........-..--++s 


Sunpay ScHoon JOURNAL..........-..-. 


Worrp Nurenpors}.<. 02s. 900 .0-- ws 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER............-.++-- 


FLOM: VISETOR. As... cae oni... ome cust 


SENIOR QUARTERLY 
Apuut Biste Cuass MonrTuLy........... 


Home QuaRTERLY 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY.........-..---+ 


INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY.............-: 
Boys’ AND GiRLS’ QUARTERLY.........-- 
SHorTER JUNIOR QUARTERLY 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY 

Service anp Lesson Li 
Tam ORPICHET Oi wie se ape tne + oe 
BIBELFORSCHER 


otalee niecmewd acu eens see 
Net Increase 




































* Decrease 
1 Discontinued—December, 1921. 


+ New Publication—January, 1922. 


t New Publication—January, 1928. 


Comparine 1923 Quan- 
Gene oe RENNIUM WITH 1919 
Cooths Nee, oe Per Paend QuADRENNIUM 
PRintTEeD ec Number Number 
. Copies of Pages 
57,265, 452 8—1920-"21 458 , 123 ,616 
32 ,322 , 283 8—1922-’23 258,578, 264 
35,973,606] 8—1922-23 287, 788 , 848 
125,561,341 1,004,490, 728] 11,656,068} 938,248,544 
121,967,246 8 sengoniegea- i 975,737,968} 16,071,732] 128,578,856 
16—1920-'2122~2. 
9,485,060 30—1920-212223 165, 226,876 *365,363| *6,333,996 
64—1920~'21-'22-"23 
6,245, 702| 4 72—1920-22 400,319,566 *340,413] *49,900,770 
61—1920—21-'22-’23 
196,878] 16—1922-’23 3,150,048 196,878 3,150,048 
245,015| 48 11,760,720 88,949 *968 424 
64—1920 
147,817| } 80—1921 10,568,448 18,897 *164, 612 
oe 
a 48—1920-21—” 
13,730,494 64—1922-"23 728,516,048 131,789] 18,351,808 
32—1920-'21—22-23 
4,498,794 mt Mey 147,031,546 1,384,662} *22,355,494 
48—19 
64—1920-21-"22-"28 
3,496, 752 801021 : 234,404,080 267,497| *7,993,940 
-| { 48—1920-2 
2,280,067 6419212923 131,054,032 *43,877| 44,622,764 
5,045,460] 32 161,454,720} *1,505,078| *38,406,352 
3,266,149] 32 104,516,768 454,201] 14,534,452 
536,148] 16 8,578, 288 *99,5383| *1,592,528 
1,206,625) 32 88 , 612,000 289 , 655 9,268,960 
5,077,850] 26 132,024, 100 422 ,245| 10,978,370 
110,392] 32—1923 8,532,544 110,392 3,532,544 
261,950) 32 8,382,400 *195,000} *6,240,000 
303,359, 735 4, 269,360,880 
ee ery Cas mote ie Giri en ee icc PoetOre 28,493,651] 192,305,210 


2 New Titles continuation Sunday School Advocate, January 1922. Increase based on total subscriptions—Sunday School 


Advocate, Target and Portal, 


GRADED LESSONS ORDERED BY THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN FOR THE YEARS 1920-1923, INCLUSIVE 








Bura@inners’ TEACHER’S.........00000 ee 
Bremners’ Pictures 
Breinners’ SrortEs 
PRIMARY THACHER A. syns» deta clone 
Primary Pictures (Missionary).......... 





Primary StTorips..... 
Junior TEACHER'S 


Junior Work Books. . 


InrerMEDIATE MANUALS............0-05 


InrerMepIATE Puriu’s. 


Tar Cuurce ScHoon . 




















Total Fetal 
or . 
1920 | 1921 | 3922 | 1928 | fh, Kast Sy) Crepe 

Pecans Quad- ss 

rennlum 
28,837| 32,770| 39,227] 39,607] 140,531] 15,0751 5,456 
9,70| 15,175) 14,685] 12,465] 52,095] 51,970 125 
697,660} 740,615] 719,680] 755,325] 2,913,280] 2,549,800] 303,480 
48,791] 56,477 64,430 66,032) "235,730 227,175] 8.504 
6,070] 5,970] 5,955] 3,875) -21,870| 17,088, 4782 
987,450] 1,068,445] 1,180,250] 1,109,655] 4,245,800) 3,596,500] 749/300 
82,665] ” 90,902| ’ 96,546) ”108,33] "378/246| 343300] 35/046 
1,170,235] 1,141,914] 1,236,693] 1,254,436] 4,803,278| 3,843,000] 960,278 
42,330] ' 47,554| ” 53,062)” 50,118} "193,0¢4] "150,710| 42/354 
451,060, 475,940] 843,487} 533,700] 2,004;196| 1,506,400] 497,796 
11,605] 12,098] 12,170} 15,907” 51,780] ” 54,250] *2,470 
99,064} 107,304] 140,584] 135,910, 482,862) 484500] *1/638 
3,635,537| 3,795,164] 4,106,778] 4,085,362) 15,622,841] 12,950,768] 2,663,073 
118,000 120,000! __121,0001__122, 1001 __481,6001__34,000| _447, 000 








* Decrease. 





1p or three months, October, 1919. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOUND LAST FOUR YEARS 





TITLE AUTHOR 


+—Adventure in Orthodoxy :......2........ GTO apart 
America and Europe... sont DUOKCRS a. act, on traks 
Asbury, Francis, in the Making ‘of Amer- 
ican.Methodism. Eo a ohh tats Chet ENG (0 fg Royton ate 3 
alls rigeesee ec ce ee ue RI est oral SLOG NE ieee nee 
Bashtord:- James Wise ..cc fon caten.s a Grose aera tates 
Bergson and Personal Realism........... Eilewellingh ee. ssn 
Better Music in Our Churches........... Walkers armen 
Bettye Mia: get ae sek «in Stet eee ea LORSOTUM EI Paton 
Beyond shanchalc ten se races Meeks eee Speakman........ 
BiblowGamestCands) ir grea. sso chaw ees ee ISON OBHD ee os nad olde 


Books of Old Testament Lessons, Vol. 1... Rogers........... 
Books of Old Testament Lessons, Vol. 1— 


TVET So os ae Penne i RROGErS i Seon eM 
Books of Old Testament Lessons, Vol. 2... Rogers........... 
Bookrot Worshipens = can te nd etna nes « ONC ate Re ese 
Boy; Who Lost=biis Names iol enis te... WiOhe werner er ace 
Bride of Mission San José. .....5......... OARS ed ee tee 
BunchoftMyerlastingss 2.008 tees fs. INO RACTHIOD 608 ho oa 
Buttz, Henry Anson, Vols. 1 and 2........ WSOLLETUU = iene a einen 
Calendar of Prayer for 1922. ............ Keeler and Dean... 
Calendar of Prayer for 1923. 0..........: Keeler and Dean... 
Calendar of Prayer for 1924............. Keeler and Dean... 
CandlerorComtont erste nie aee wl eee PROCEN ES Aaa the 
Capmimii eC perdi 0. cite ys hed ne eee SIU. cea Gponee 


Child in the Temple, Teacher’s Manual... Hay............. 
Pupils’ Leaflets, Per Set. DNR et ia bids ote Se, 
roOtderG@ ovens git tic teen tic eek tr ie eal sea tee met ME 

Child. Its Relation to God and the Church Elizholta adr ditad ae 


@hristismnlaie te 2 Arse ciate iets ee Nein ELIS ee iret Whee a ya 
Chirishmasi@anwiclest.ce-cs oun eta. WEN Obl ine wee ae 
Church and World-Peace. ; Oi Mbt Er (GOOME sm sd Sa tat tones 
Church Cooperation in Community Life. . FINO GIR eae ott eee 
Church of the Lighted Lamps... 2......-.. Cheney. :.. i072... 
Circuit Rider Days Along the Ohio....... ISDECEME BR Rate cae 
Citizenship and Moral Reform........... LONGO OCR ante 
Colortuls@onversions? a2 ee ee eS WiaKerngee anime 
Contemporary. Christencrtaa eee shoe. GRO ane eure hee 
@radienRolleNtanuwaletas iach cee ae sso WICC SS ort A o 
Cross-Lots and Other Essays............ J EUG hn ESSA ROR 
Deeper Meaning of Stewardship......... Versteeg.......... 
Demancdetors Ghintstis seen ee re ee POS OTE Ae as 
Democracy of Methodism............... Geissinger........ 
Dictionary of Bible Proper Names....... ROLLS carerecen hae e 


Directions and Helps, Conference Course 
of Study for Traveling Preachers: 
PATAISSIONUOM I Tale weer sista eae cucie ape) Senet cemye mt Gea) acaba 
ASRS URC AIEEE ah epee te Vatiee, crcl} ema eA War als & 
SECOMGMY Cater Ma eats er ts eas eae Da EEN de cit Stu a 
BMV CLe Vices Tee ene ys or oLe. * Meagher Ree) MAT Seal 
JekaPUI Hels Neen cee excl bs eacdets Be MOP RI RMAC ice ch Sn ch RN 


PAGES 


COPIES 


1,500 
5,000 
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Directions and Helps—Course of Study for 

TEA CONESSES ys Ch) 2 ooo) para eee cn 7 ae 199 
Directions and Helps—Local Preachers’ 

Course ot Stitdiy.c3i-cy ee rete ear ee ee Teo ee ee 261 
Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1920, 

CTO TIE SENS: o «giles: Ticks eee RN oS ROME a eye oe eee 711 
Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1920, 

eather Aid.) ecst.c sk Sees STO RIO On ote Ee 711 
Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1920, 

MonroceO:s 2 cathajsS Shotts geicacics ooo RCS OIE Apa ace 711 
Divine-Rightiot Democracy... Sadana. ..2 Wilson..." ae 144 
Doctrinal Neste. 22. Se co ee cee Shipman arid Others 254 
Dustand: Destinys 2.20 Saas ee RVC Ce te 258 
Dynamics Vipistiy : sean een ee HOSED ee caste 169 
Heumenical:Conterence, (1.921. ae ee meek eee ieee nee 449 
nelishsBibléves. ters 0 4s SLCDENIS ate. cers 232 
Eien oelisiias teeth trey r= cee ane, © eines TET Oie ge cays 251 
Exhaustive Concordance of Bible. Buck- 

PATI Oe leye, oe as chy Se SURO S bate oa ee 1808 
Exhaustive Concordance of Bible. Half 

Persian Morocco 4 hn eae Ee a 1808 
Bxpected-Churcht 0.40... rasp: oie RCE Ree aes kgnae 216 
Rives Oleb archive, oes ccs ahaa ems ae ET OUGTINT ons ae 223 
Blamessotubtarthyin. c7scuchtcss Mea ees ooo SHAG wane 204 
Bilutes.of Silence t gt cans ko eh ees Rvs vie BUQDeG sone A eee 173 
HrombkSlavetos@itizens a... wees: | Welder eee Zi 
Fundamentals of Faith in the Light of 

Modern thought saan, aan eee Wiens = aren eee ae 
Future Life: Fact and Fancies........... Stockdale: eae ant dal 
Garments of Power..... eI Sods POSH et. arma eee 76 
General Conference: Journal, 1920.0 2.0. 2 en ves eee 1502 
General Conference Journal, 1920. Buck- 

1b dda Ae, Ge Oe UE Gem On MS roe Tapas ke x bees 1502 
GoodZbimesforiGirlse= 270.22 0sc ene Moxcey vam sane 9G 
Great Characters of the New Testament.. Hayes........... 89 
Great Characters of the Old Testament... Rogers........... 205 
Alamo havo SPAS ise alin: ck tee te Boreham. . 05) LOK 
Infemted House: i560 .. sak). ce ee ee WERLCCOCK: ae eae eee 248 
Healings Shadow rec. anus oe eae eee Quayle ee ies 300 
PLC ATR Y6 sEUIMAN oe. 8.5. taco ade e aR eae PGCE ios eta rath sei eae 159 
HalitonssaniGalltleen chant ane eee are eee Speakman........ 259 
ETH FOr VIE WSR eels ceo Whee oe PCGISCk cts. ants aeeedlieO 
History of the William Taylor Self-Sup- 

porting Missions in South America... Arms............ 263 
Homies Vissionialiranls ee rere bon ney a LOWELL en eet eae 208 
Home;of themlichoeseuiinee eae ain Boreham........:. > 208 
How to Teach Training World Christians... Stowell..:........ 40 
iymonGf Walther sey: ace <1 een ears, IM OZUS AE ens nae ke 5 
IidealssofWranices ae ais. dc cee re CCsiree seer ee 325 
IneNeaman sy Ouse.;.. 1 cee ema a eee Ieee ee 295 
Iinithe SchoolohiChrist..5 00). ar seeeeeene McDowell........ 303 
Inevitable-Book-ey es acsande-cee ee ee ICUG eee ee 160 
Joa pl banks: Black Pa Dene ee eae ISOLDE Lae eee 179 
JeOW, Lhinksib lack we @lothae a. cere [SOCIAL Fes Me 179 
Jesus as Judged By His Enemies......... Snowden......... 246 


Joint Commission on Unification of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
SLVOlUMES SS oe SCE te ey ey 1759 
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990) 
1,025 
54,268 
500 
200 
4,078 


750 
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Eincoln and Prohibition... .....4....-. Walter mata 233 
I AS) 21 Cea ae Ce eerie mn a Cheringtone....12- 180 
inonvandtheslain bah .s, werner et co OSDCT a eee. 264 
Rittle Book of Sermons. ....40..4:...-.. EOUG en ane 173 
Little Child and His Crayon............ NAC ORD. ee Ae Oe 
Little Messages for Shut-In-Folk......... WicConniich metas 64 
Living Bread and Other Communion Ad- 

GIRESEISEN Cie, een os, cee es UE Delis eee 181 
Minin CAG ersens< eae seen een sk Aes Bugoee Wake els tes 96 
Mivineulorethers seg! McConnell... .-« 244 
viene WhosDaress-: ns anee cis ka Ae eon Erince ler ae a. 160 
se sViaSterm ates... non es, PME oe ons Johnston. ©.......- 184 
Meaning of Fiducation=. .o..s¢4een...... Snowden......... 122 
Menmofthinetrs. Sg te. . eR IMG ood eerie. aan 135 
Message of Stewardship................ Cushimaneee ee 249 
Methodist Adventures in Negro Education Stowell.......... 190 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Its For- 

Clone VissIONS eam) eee et. i IN CELY) res wstecre Ak 341 
Niethodist ear hook 92 ley utamy ns oe NOE) Sahrtine 340 
Methodist Wear Book, 1922). sae. o-.5 eo cts Det 316 
Methodist: Year Book, W928 aienihatk sos 5 op Awe co. ee 312 
Methodisteyeanr ‘Book rl O24. 7 Rhee. ok arya hes sraicetet ney Ao 351 
Minister's Twin Six. Paper............. EGVONGGII. Wen Hee se 40 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 1920................. 519 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 1921................. 554 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 1922....... cay Sh ER: 525 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 1923................. 532 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 1919.. ................. 560 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 1920.. .......0......... 583 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 1921.. ................. 609 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 1922.. ................. 630 
Musstonary Morale: . 05... oss esas ese Maller. ean ele 
Modern Premillennialism and the Chris- 

bien TL OC ue hes coe aickss Rea ie: 101s see ee, | 255 
Modernism an the Christian Faith. | CTU ER. 5 oR so Es 306 
Moments: of Devotions «<= 5.cie+. st i: WiiGhtiane ick See, 109 
Mountains and Other Nature Sketches.... Curtis........... 152 
Moving Pictures and the Church. Pa per . SHON ther Ae ee a 74. 
My Neighbor the Workingman.......... DORE i ye ele 8 373 
New Testament Hpistles................ ELOY CSE Aaa 266 
New Thoughts on an Old Book.......... POWs: Mths Es 151 
NextStep rein pr aee ecreetone lat wc. SEAS Hutchinson....... 119 
Old Black Bass......... Ppatony Gea Cunningham...... Wak 
Old Joe and Other Vesper Stories. SLA PP ee 297 
On the Value of Church History. Paper. . Pautkner ..:...: Mae O) 
One Hundred and One Hymn Stories..... Brice aie. Seudseln See WD, 
Open Fire, and Other Essays............ SELL CU eens a OAS. 
Opinions of John Clearfield.............. ETOUG hi tena 187 
OrchodoxdDeval pei wee mer Awe ie IOS aE ae 180 
Our Protestant Heritage. ......¥..4.....- Dunoon se: 130 
Outdoor Men and Minds......../...... ISTP, os eas odes 184 
OverlandficgraGolds pcs ek deals ols cee Cheled ere eee 272 
Pantheistic Dilemmas. ./.........-5¢00%: Sheldon wives, 8. 358 
Parents and Their Children............ '. Moxcey and Ward.. 189 
JENS iota Oni ae tes = Giaclnicre aiken yon eee BCE Ge cats eaten 307 
BhilosophyomPrayenge ssh: .ceme ee an-.-t MGhoneye iio sides 124 
hein eg and Recreation for Girls. 

Pa el mow aeration. <= sere kes. >, aku Miron cern is ihe aerials 82 
Pattee of the Prodigal cee lates, <2 se GREENE ren pats seis 25 


COPIES 
1,528 
1,500 
2,030 
2,526 
1,500: 
1,217 


2,010 
2,047 
1,500 
3,032 
1,500 
1,500 
2,016 
S783 | 

16,827 


1,001 
6,067 
6,037 
5,009 
6,046 
4,097 
882 
901 
917 
972 
960 
912 
985 
1,000 
2.558 


4,064 
2, 032 


2,077 
1,517 
1,554 
2,501 
1,000 


3,008 
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‘PossiblesVolikc. sai his eno mate ema IS DEYici2e5 es 
ROG Olin Gola Ar. 245 ee eee REGS 5 Seta hae 
Preacher andithe Peoples = += es een tee McConnell........ 
Premillenmialism 50.05 sue aclo cctere aeke oy tee VEGINS: thine 
Preparatory Lessons for Church Mormbess 

Ship Paper: cos. cs eee oy gees Bugbees 2 
Principles of Religious Teaching......... Borclayee: See 
Prophet-of the Spirity..3 26 see oa WONGOCNE ae eee 
ou Books of the Old Testament— 

Fo) aol nt: Po Seoara tere eeu Lohan ony hs emer Uiselenontoxs © 
pei Books of the Old Testament— 

SINE Rinks Ne said APR rt oe WI DSCLE Ter eit 

Prophetic Movement in Israel. TS eI TUOSOTUE RS oan 
Psychology of Early Adolescence......... Mudge......... 
Public Opinion and Theology............ McConnell. . *f 
Raising ane Olde OF. wialsiay- eendeneea meets aces Wangs ao ee 
Rebmthrol WKoredirs,0cb tes en oe nee Cyn. Aa 
Reeliof Rainbow teenrcaacesat eees  ete Oven. ee eae 
Religion astixperience snag... 4 4e Re Buckham....... 
Relisionsvot¢Menkindy ss ia tensa. aes SOME Ac eho, se 
Return of the Redeemer. Paper......... Hickman. oe 
TOKO UG GOT CEN GONE agi ier opoicer aha NER eee an ELGG luce ae fae 
Rise of Methodism in the West.......... Sweet.......... 
River Draconis Tei... aus a ieereeO HiShenen ieee tens 
Roosevelts#Religion. 3255: <2. cee ee ICUS RR ENS ro 
Rubble and Rose Leaves................ Borehamo i.e 2. 
i uurst eH vem celisna shee i hese came Ae Wagner an 
Rural Social Organization............... HOD MRI ee 
Ruskin, John, Preacher, and Other Essays. Chrisman...... 
Russell’s Ventures in Adventism......... Sheldon saa eles 
Second Coming of Christ. A Catechism.. Campbell....... 
SentyHorthinwen cee etcue Mae tee es UTR eae Re Boe 8a 
Shadows on the, Walla. ceo. te ence cnt Boreham. Aas 
Sksy lin estes fri fet ik coe Neu ies CHAS reeds TUCCOCH eae 
Socal: Rebuilders mia. eee ok BROWN tees ee 


Some Aspects of International Christianity. Kelman........ 


Spanish Publications: 


Discipline of the M. E. Church, 1920... ............... 


Manhood of the Master. Cloth....... EH OSALCK AR Vi ate oe. 

Manhood of the Master. Paper....... HOsdiCh =) Spee 
Spiritual Meaning of “In Memoriam”..... Dizon....... 
Steps in the Development of American 

Democracy her wk ieee oe en McLoughlin... .. 
Stewardship Fundamental in Creation. ... Cranston....... 
Story of the American Hymn............ INNER ee 
Story-Sermons for Juniors............... ISCULCP RRA aan rete 
Story Telling for Teachers of Peginners 

and Primary: Children... 00:0... ... Cather: aan iates 
Straight Talks to Non-Church Members... Rindge......... 
Studies in Philosophy and Theology...... UTE Oper een res oe 
Studies in Genesis and Exodus........... Wiathene, i nenssie 
Study of Luke’s Gospel... 2.405.500... Wathen. iyo 
Sunday School, An Evangelistic Oppor- 

CUNTGY HEE AES PU AS GRC eek Hannan, See. 
Synthetic Christianity... 5.1)... 3). ..4.: ORION Bie Bes be 
RensWeeks te) ON cet ee ebay 3 eee Calkins ssh 
Rhateve: May Believewin oo sane -2 eee Ie pipeline 
Theology of a Modern Methodist........ Huse.......... 
‘RhishMind Mees Ws ss eA eee ee McDowell...... 
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3,573 
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1,006 
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1,000 
1,500 
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3,033 
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1,520 
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2,536 
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1,000 
2,000 
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1,500 
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3,522 
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1,514 
5,100 
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2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,026 
1,524 
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Traming World Christians: .. ..:.00.....- Lovelande. ta). * 240. 
Travels of Kim and Chin Chu—Korean 

LON Ae PRM re es Gite per ae Honsinger........ 16 
Travels of Mona and Mani—Indian Twins. Honsinger........ 24 
Travels of Tan and Taro—Japanese Twins. Honsinger........ 30 
Travels of Wen Bao and Wen Chi—Chinese 

MERU SAAR ches cena sho MeN Sa a Honsinger........ 30 
Twelve Merry Fishermen............... TLOUGHE Leena ts 128 
Two Bishopsin. Caleutta..7 2 ...00 4.0... PriceE ys CVE 7 
Uncommon Commonplace.............. UATE NAS Shae NPN GY 271 
Unfimished Rainbow and Other Essays.... Anderson......... 188 
United Statesyand Canada... i Vine... 2... TONG A eee 191 
United States Citizenship. .............. DV GUNS RAND Posie 296 
Wmtried Civghzations 227.) Setiee ce. EGRET ok a ee BL 
Validity of American Ideals............. WIGIRCWSE on eee OL, 
Victory of Mary Christopher—Limp cloth. Calkins.......... 167 
Wiesleyer Jolie. cf Se aide ciicnl AR oo David Lloyd George. 10 
WesleynJobumthe: Methodist. eanm.2 s.6. 2 wiokcele ae 319 
Wesley, cine dohns tRapentis esse. oe, STUNG eke 281 
Wesley, Jr., John. Cloth.:... bt ees eres BRUM nee 281 
What Christian Science Means.......... Campbellnemny at: oe _ 182 
Where the Higher Criticism Fails........ Fitchett.......... 191 
Which Road Shall We Take?....-....... Fisher A eee LOO 
Who’s Who in the Universe............. Getty st, een sewer: 116 
Winter oti Comtenti a... alee eo oe ID ER WN Sens eo cayain oe 217 
WathsWarthvand eS loyiaics.: .2meeress 2 a Ouaylermeanstce) eh 181 

SEV MORUSIOLMesUS en aDer acn5s4-ShOer: ser ace Ge tiem icy tose Genet 121 
Working With Christ for India.......... BUCA Teas ce OO 
Year of Recreation. Paper............. OWENS cme a). hae 60 
WearzoteRecreation..) Cloths. 4440 ca. ue OWENS ERS os Ee 60 
Youth of America. Paper.......:...... WHOA On 6 nad ro Sade Dots: 


Youth of America. Cloth 


ABINGDON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TEXTS 


American Citizens and Their Government. Colegrove......... 333 

Beginners Book in Religion............. BOK ENS Matas ee eee 271 
Mescher’s -Pmyvelope: of ‘Pichuresics ~ =. obs ea ci ik er 
Papil’s Hmyelope of Pictures, be, 10s... ea feanehe aete ve 

BOLE MELA Srapaan sess acco eh on aes chap Bey Benton — ean eo 


Bibletin’ Graded-Story—Vol. 1. 50....... Baker Pure ei tel 83 
Bible in Graded Story—Vol. 2........... TB Geer, Pepe plete at 136 
Bible in Graded Story—Vols3.........+-.. Bakers.c....2.... 213 
Bible"Play Workshop: . 2... «pce rs - es IEA MOTOR tn hae Bote 142 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


To the General Conference of 1924, 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

No quadrennium has registered in the foreign fields results 
so striking as that beginning June first, 1920. The Centenary, 
we have been reminded, was merely a celebration. It was 
clearly, also, an achievement. It produced for the Church and 
especially for the Board of Foreign Missions a new set of facts. 
It affected the viewpoint of a thousand missionaries in over 
forty mission fields. It everywhere changed dread to ex- 
pectancy, suspense to assurance. The mental attitude which 
had for years been that of urgent appeal for resources be- 
came that of eager use of them. The time, it was believed, had 
come when the outline sketches of programs might become 
working plans. The Church had seen the vision of need and 
opportunity, it had pledged its support in generous sufficiency, 
it expected of its far flung lines throughout the world not only 
that they should dig in but that they should complete their 
alignment, advance their forces, and effectively occupy and 
build. The enterprise of other denominations and the broad 
scope and purpose of the Interchurch World Movement strength- 
ened this conviction and gave force and focus to this purpose. 
The stimulus to missionaries and national groups throughout 
the world cannot be overstated. As a consequence the range 
and the complexity of administrative tasks were at once greatly 
enlarged. It was not alone the responsibility of justly and 
safely distributing the gifts of the Church for its overseas 
work, which in the four years have amounted to over twenty- 
two millions.of dollars, which confronted the Board and its of- 
ficers. They were required, on the basis of dependable in- 
formation, the study of facts and tendencies, the interpretation 
and comparison of official opinions, the appraisal of priority of 
need within a field and among fields, the significance of move- 
ments both within and without the Church, educational, social, 
political, religious, in what was early in the quadrennium seen 
to be a new and agitated world, to meet in a larger way than 
ever before the obligations committed to the Board of Foreign 
Missions by Charter and by General Conference, namely, “the 
general supervision of all work in the foreign fields,” 
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Tue RETIREMENT OF CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY S. EARL 
TAYLOR 


Scarcely had the new quadrennium begun when Dr. 8. Earl 
Taylor, worn by the stress of the Centenary Movement and by 
the excessive labors which fell to his lot in the Interchurch 
Movement, felt under the necessity of asking for a leave of 
absence, in order that he might bring himself back again to 
robust physical condition. In. June, 1920, the Board voted 
him a year’s leave of absence for the purpose as specified. Dr. 
Taylor immediately proceeded out into the open spaces of the 
great West and gradually began to regain the physical vigor 
which had so remarkably characterized him. However, early in 
the spring of 1921 it became clear to him that in all probability 
he would not again be able to take up his work as Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board, and in due time his resignation 
was presented and was reluctantly accepted by its Executive 
Committee. In November of that year, pursuant to a request 
of the Board of Foreign Missions in response to the recom- 
mendation of Corresponding Secretary North that the vacancy 
be filled, and. following Disciplinary procedure, the Bishops 
elected Titus Lowe, pastor of First Church, Omaha, Nebraska, 
as a Corresponding Secretary of the Board.. He assumed the 
duties of the office on February 1, 1922. 


THose CHosen ror Hicguer Tasks 


Every hour belongs to eternity, but the light of realization 
flashes through to us in the moments when we record the names 
of those comrades in service who “are not” because God ‘has 
taken them. They are in number thirteen, eight Honorary 
Managers, in the order in which they left us, George W. F. 
Swartzell, James B. Faulks, Henry A. Buttz, William H. 
Falconer, Lemuel Skidmore, Benjamin C. Connor, Charles R. 
Barnes, Summerfield Baldwin; four active members of the 
Board, George P. Eckman, Frank L. Brown, John Franklin 
Goucher, James W. Kinnear. Their counsel and service were 
rich with the experiences of the pastorate, the theological school, 
the secondary school and college, the Sunday school work, the 
law and large business. They represented the Methodist life 
of seven great cities. They accepted as their own those high 
ideals of the Gospel which among us command the devotion ‘of 
ministers and laymen alike. To ‘their initiative, constancy and 
resources of mind and money the Board, the Church and the 
world owe a debt which is beyond our poor system of registry. 
To this shining list one other name is added, Bishop Wilson 
S. Lewis, who ever, even in the intensity of his zeal for China, 
placed at the command of the Church at home his faith, his 
prayer, and his sacrificial service. The effort to add to the 
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memorial projected in China for Bishop James W. Bashford, 
a vital, permanent testimonial to Bishop Wilson 8. Lewis, in 
the heart of the great city on the Yangtse River, Chungking, 
where he held his first Conference in China, and where he spent 
many of his last months in the vast field of his love and his labor, 
will surely win the substantial endorsement of the Church of 
which he was a Bishop—but more, an apostle. 

Other apostolic men haye passed into the greater freedom 
after resting a bit from their ardent missionary service. Bishop 
James M. Thoburn, Bishop John EH. Robinson and Bishop Mer- 
riman ©. Harris came into the episcopacy by the missionary 
route. It is a road not yet wholly closed we venture to believe. 
Two belonged to India, the third to Japan. Whatever their 
power in the homeland to inspire and instruct, it was in his 
chosen field that each found the delight of toil and fellow- 
ship. The Church still hears the prophetic pathos of the mis- 
sionary Thoburn’s voice, and feels the pulsing of his lifting 
faith, and the burning spirit of John E. Robinson still lghts 
the way, and scattered throughout the Japanese Empire in 
places high and low are the men and women to whom the mis- 
sionary Harris was the beloved spiritual guide. A gentle 
woman, eager in service for the womanhood and childhood of 
India, who twenty years before had tested, at her missionary 
husband’s side, life among its wonderful people, again gave a 
brief year to that high service and from Darjeeling passed 
without a fear into the life complete. To Bishop Fred B. 
Fisher the heart of the Church has gone out in unfeigned sym- 
pathy, and missionary service everywhere is more sacred for 
the devotion of Kdith Jackson Fisher. From the splendid 
roster of the retired missionaries of the Board, in addition to 
Bishops Thoburn, Robinson, and Harris, thirteen names will 
henceforth be omitted because to those who bore them the new 
names have been given. Among these are Dr. Herbert W. 
Schwartz, for thirty-six years the cherished friend of Japanese 
_ people, the lowly as well as the high born, bringing to them 
the healer’s ministry and distributing to them the Holy Scrip- 
tures; Harry EH. King, long Vice-President of Peking Uni- 
versity, beloved and revered by many of the strong young men of 
China to whom he had been teacher, and counselor, and friend; 
Charles L. Bare who had given fifty-three years to India, and 
among his tasks helped most effectually to lay the foundations 
of Lucknow Christian College, an institution, it may: be 
recorded here, nurtured in its early days by the wisdom and the 
personal resources of Dr. John M. Reid, once corresponding 
secretary of this Board; Hiram H. Lowry, nearly sixty years 
a missionary in China, whose life of devotion, whose friendship 
with the Chinese, whose patient consecration to the noblest 
aims of missionary service, have given him a place in the his- 
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tory of the Christian Church in China which will be undisturbed 
through the centuries. These from Japan, India, China—and 
from South America, the breezy, greathearted, courageous 
Thomas Bond Wood, the protagonist for education and religious 
liberty in the Republics of South America, whose forty-five 
years of strenuous, undaunted service cleared the ground and 
laid the foundations upon which those who come after may 
safely build. 

In the active fellowship of achievement very familiar names 
will no longer be found. Memory will be eager to cherish the 
deeds and the personal worth of them all. Henry S. Leitzel, 
of Taianfu, China, in full vigor at the beginning of his second 
’ term, in spite of every precaution, overtaken by typhoid; Wil- 
lam P. McLaughlin, a veteran, beloved, indefatigable, of 
Buenos Aires, The Argentine, who brought his fine, self-sup- 
porting church first over the line in the beginning of the Cen- 
tenary; Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Butcher, whose was a missionary 
life together of thirty-five years in North India, who were 
separated but twenty-four hours when the summons came for 
the beginning of the new life beyond; F. B. Price, long beloved 
as a pastor in the homeland, over twenty years in India, editor 
of The Indian Witness, industrious, useful, sound, friendly; — 
Bowen Bruere, eager, spiritual, intense, going suddenly, leav- 
ing to loneliness and struggle his young wife and the babies; 
Dr. W. C. Berry, caught by an inexorable malaria while far up 
in the Belgian Congo, on a doctor’s errand, but three years on 
the field, for the carrying on of whose work the young wife, 
bereft but undaunted, offers herself in eager consecration; these 
and the others, of the same spirit and mind, bring to the 
church the appeal of their broken lives and their unfinished 
tasks. These all belong in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
and the seventh chapter of Revelation. Lest we forget, they 
have their place in this official message of the Board. Their 
names follow: 

In the retired relation: Rev. Charles L. Bare, India; Mrs. 
John Blackstock, India; Mrs. John W. Butler, Mexico; Rev. 
B. A. Carlson, Sweden and Finland; J. William Chaney, Chile; 
Rev. Merriman C. Harris (Missionary Bishop), Japan; Rev. 
Harry EH. King, China; Rev. Hiram H. Lowry, China; Rev. 
George W. Park, India; Rev. John EH. Robinson (Missionary 
Bishop, India) ; Rev. Herbert W. Schwartz, M.D., Japan; Mrs. 
T. J. Scott, India; Mrs. W. G. Shellabear, Malaysia; Rev. James 
M. Thoburn (Missionary Bishop), India; Mrs. W. F. Walker, 
China; Rev. Thomas B. Wood, South America. 

In the active relation: Rev. Leroy L. Akerson, Netherlands 
Indies; Rev. B. J. Baughman, Malaysia; Rev. W. C. Berry, 
M.D., Africa (Congo); Rev. William B. Bruere, India; Mrs. 
R. L. Bush, Southeast Africa; Rev. John C. Butcher, M.D., 
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India; Mrs. John C. Butcher, India; Rev. C. 8. Davison, 
Japan; Rev. Stephen 8. Dease, M.D., India; Miss Delta F. 
Eaton, China; Mrs. Fred B. Fisher, India; Rev. G. K. Gilder, 
India; Mrs. Harry J. Hill, China; Miss Esther Hutchinson, 
Chile; Rev. H. 8. Leitzel, China; Rev. William P. McLaughlin, 
Eastern South America; Miss Gladys J. Minear, Chile; Mrs. 
George S. Miner, China; Mrs. M. L. Morley, North Andes 
(Peru) ; Rev. Frederick B. Price, India; Samuel J. Ross, M.D., 
Liberia; Mrs. S. Raynor Smith, India; Mrs. N. Johan Soren- 
sen, Southeast Africa; Mrs. O. G. Starrett, China; Rev. Robert 
C. Treman, China; Mrs. O. D. Wood, India. 


REINFORCEMENT OF HEpiscopaL LEADERSHIP 


The General Conference of 1920 ushered in a new day in 
episcopal administration in foreign fields. Stirred by the 
mighty appeal of the Centenary vision and by the expected col- 
lections from Centenary subscriptions, the Church marked out 
an entirely new line of operation. Seventeen of the General 
Superintendents of our Church were assigned to residences 
abroad. During this quadrennium our great missionary diyi- 
sions have been more carefully and efficiently supervised than 
was possible in any preceding quadrennium. ‘These episcopal 
leaders have given themselves to their varied tasks with a devo- 
tion and a sacrifice worthy of all praise. Each of them will 
tell his story to this General Conference and in each case it will 
be a story of undaunted faith, of untiring labor and of hearten- 
ing victory. 


RECRUITS FOR OVERSEAS SERVICE 


During the days of Centenary cultivation, it might be said 
that there were four major objectives presented in every congre- 
gation throughout the United States: 

First. A very distinct call to prayer; gratitude to Almighty 
God for one hundred years of providential leadership and for 
courage to face properly the obligations of another hundred 
years. 

Second. A call to Christian stewardship; a frank recognition 
of the right of our Lord Jesus Christ to a very definite share in 
the total possessions of all His followers. 

Third. The appeal to the young life of Methodism sol- 
emnly to consecrate itself to specific forms of Christian service. 

Fourth, A definite effort to have the Church squarely face 
and honorably accept its total missionary responsibility, both 
here in our great homeland and in the mighty mission fields of 
the earth. 

In stressing the third of these objectives, hundreds and in 
the aggregate thousands of young people in every section of the 
Church throughout the world were stimulated to offer them- 
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selves to the service of God and these young people were pre- 
pared to make the most extensive preparation in college, theo- 
logical seminary and medical school to fit themselves for serv- 
ice of the highest sacrificial value. During the quadrennium 
this Board has had the great privilege of sending out to our 
far flung battle line recruits in the number of 537 which is 
by far the largest group that this Board or any Mission Board 
has ever sent out in a single quadrennium. These young mis- 
sionary recruits were of such caliber as has never been sur- 
passed in Christian history and they have given themselves 
to their tasks with noble and inspiring devotion. They are 
crusaders of the Sir Galahad type and repeatedly they have 
proven that “their strength is as the strength of ten, because 
their hearts are pure.” Methodism has abundant cause to re- 
turn devout thanksgiving to our Lord and Saviour for calling 
such a godly group into our sacrificial fellowship. The Board 
is glorying in the fact that there is no diminution in willing- 
ness of Methodist young people to respond jubilantly to the 
challenging call of a mighty Christ. 


Tr Heart or tHE Home CHuRCH 


Knowledge of the world was never as*extensive among our 
people as it is now. In many respects we live in a constantly 
shrinking world. The telephone, the telegraph and the radio 
are absolutely revolutionizing all our ideas of our neighbors 
the world over. With increasing knowledge has come increas- 
ing interest, and we are persuaded that the heart of the home 
Church never beat so warmly for the depressed and misguided 
people of non-Christian lands as it does at the present time. 
The more we know of non-Christian customs and habits and 
ideals, the more our people are persuaded that nothing but the 
salvation offered in Jesus Christ our Lord will ever meet the 
world’s great need. The more we understand how little non- 
Christian faiths have been able to lift the people up toward 
light and truth and righteousness throughout the long cen- 
turies of the past, the more our people are persuaded that only 
intimate knowledge of the heart and peace of Jesus Christ can 
ever bring either personal.or social redemption to any race or 
tribe anywhere. The heart of American Methodism is un- 
alterably convinced that there is no other Name given amongst 
men whereby the nations may be saved. In unfaltering trust 
and unfailing prayer the heart of the home Church beats 
steadily and strongly, assured that every to-morrow will but 
~ record greater triumphs of our gracious Lord. 


Tur Councit or Boarps oF BENEVOLENCE AND THE Com- 
MITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND ADVANCE 
The last General Conference called into being the Council 
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of Boars of Benevolence and also the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance, the latter being the applied end of the Coun- 
cil. To the Council and the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance there was committed a task of enormous magnitude, 
a task which had extraordinary difficulties in the way, difficul- 
ties which were radically increased both in size and number by 
the financial depression which struck America in the opening 
days of 1921. It must be frankly added that one of the great- 
est obstacles in the way of the Committee on Conservation and - 
Advance is the unhappy eclipse of idealism which is the most 
unfortunate consequence of the war. The Committee has found 
it exceedingly difficult, notwithstanding all of the help that the 
constituent Boards were able to bring, to maintain these idealistic 
values in the life of the Church, without which such a connec- 
tional program as ours can never be carried on successfully. 
Dr. R. J. Wade, the Corresponding Secretary of this Committee, 
and Dr. M. W. Ehnes, the Treasurer, together with their efficient 
assistants have given themselves without reserve to this task. 
When all of the difficulties have been justly measured it is the 
judgment of the Board of Foreign Missions that the total givings 
of the Church during the quadrennium have been remarkable in 
the extreme. Working under the charter, given to it by the State 
of New York decades before the Centenary arrived, which has 
never been annulled, and the Constitution given to it by the 
General Conference, which has never been revoked, the Board 
has loyally supported the common movement of these later years, 
and to the interests represented by the Council has given the 
service of its literature, of its officers and of its missionaries. 
It has recognized and valued the cooperation provided for 
in the commission given to the Council. It does not deny that 
with the gains in this fine effort to combine the connectional 
forces of the Church there have been losses serious and far- 
reaching in their effect upon the world wide work which it 
represents. This General Conference, it is hoped, will carefully 
appraise both gains and losses. Whatever modification of plan 
in the wisdom of the General Conference may be effected, with- 
out doubt it will be found that some form of centralized pro- 
motional activity must be discovered and sustained. 

A crowning achievement has been the World Service Volume. 
The detail and completeness of its material assembled by the 
cooperation of the several Boards, its generous illustrations of 
every phase of the work under their care, its fine editorial state- 
ments, the very bigness of its program, constitute what must 
prove an irresistible appeal for courageous advance in the post- 
Centenary period. To the Rey. R. H. Diffendorfer the Church is 
under a large debt for the production and circulation of this 
potent book. 
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PUBLICITY 


It is a safe statement that in no quadrennium of the Board’s 
history has there been presented to the Church such an array 
of missionary information, varied facts and scintillating inspira- 
tion as has been broadcast through our Church press during 
the past four years. The Publicity Department has utilized 
the missionary and other available resources in all sections of 
the world to gather photographs and statements. Bishops in 
all lands, missionary evangelists, educators and doctors have 
vied with one another in providing for the Church a bewilder- 
ing display of missionary lights and sidelights. The richness 
of this information has been without parallel. In attractiveness 
of presentation and in volume, it has been a full-orbed story, 
and month after month the Orient, Africa, Kurope and Latin 
America have made great contributions to the readability of 
all the papers of the Church. Halford E. Luecock and his co- 
laborers have been untiring in their efforts to declare and illus- 
trate age-long truths in new and unique ways. 


CoNCERNING FINANCES 


It is our high duty and thankful privilege to report that the 
amount received and disbursed by the Board for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom in all mission lands during the quad- 
rennium under review reached the unprecedented total of $22,- 
353,504. When the vastness of this sum is realized we cry out 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless His 
Holy Name.” They who in faith dreamed the Centenary dream 
and charted it from the realm of dreams into a work-a-day real- 
ity, builded far better than they knew. If our income had re- 
mained on the pre-Centenary level, this Board would have been 
facing a calamity of first magnitude, if not actual bankruptcy. 
Three definite results of the war enormously increased the cost 
of our missionary operations: 

First. The extraordinary loss in exchange which in a single 
year cost us approximately $500,000, and since 1917 a grand 
total of $895,067.05. 

Second. The doubling of all travel costs, both on sea and 
on land. 

Third. The great increase of the living expense which is a 
phenomenon common to the whole wide world. 

In addition to saving the Church from unparalleled disaster 
in its foreign work, this increased income has made possible 
such an extension of operations both in physical equipment and 
in human effort invested in all mission lands, as has never 
before been known. Reports from all our mission centers are 
stimulating in the extreme. In every land decided progress 
has been made and in some lands progress at a rate which was 
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undreamed of a short decade ago. With the continued upward 
development of our national workers and the fact that they are 
more and more developing into higher efficiency as soul winners, 
it seems a fair forecast that hereafter the rate of the evangel- 
ization of the world will be mightily accelerated. 

Notwithstanding the thanksgiving which is in our souls when 
we call all these things to mind, the quadrennium has not been 
without its very acute financial problems. We call attention to 
a paragraph from the report of the Board to the last General 
Conference, printed on page 1051 of the General Conference 
Journal of 1920, which reads as follows: 

“The Board at its Annual Meeting in December made actual 
appropriations of $5,352,973, the same amount as that received 
the previous year, it being forbidden, by a rule in its Consti- 
tution, to appropriate in any one year more than the amount 
received the year before. Since, however, the total expected 
under the Centenary offerings for the year is $10,500,000, the 
Board gave power to the Executive Committee to authorize 
the Treasury to make advances of an additional amount to 
each field up to a total of $5,147,027, such authorization to be 
made upon the basis of representation from the fields as to 
specific preferred projects in the field program and upon the 
condition that funds are available or in sight. The several 
mission fields, therefore, are making their plans upon the basis 
of the total expected income of $10,500,000 for the year 1920, 
and any failure to realize that amount would create most seri- 
ous disappointment and confusion.” 

While this expectancy should have been slightly modified by 
the guarantees, possibly by $500,000, yet it was clearly justified 
in the main as shown by the official statement of the General 
Conference which fixed the total Centenary subscription at 
$115,003,375. A later official statement, after errors and dupli- 
cations were eliminated, placed the total subscription at 
$107,369,228. The Board has appropriated each year approxi- 
mately but half the estimated annual subscription. The actual 
average yearly income for the Board was $5,588,376. Let it be 
said with perfect frankness that in the early days of the quad- 
rennium when the whole land seemed to be in a heyday of 
prosperity, the expectation of this Board and its officers was 
marked by enthusiasm and optimism. Furthermore, we were 
living in a day when idealistic humanitarianism was a domi- 
nant sentiment in the hearts of millions of Methodists. This 
was expressed and measured by the inclusion in the Centenary 
askings of $5,000,000-a year for War Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion. In this psychological atmosphere, and led as we believed 
by the spirit of our Heavenly Father, certain definite com- 
mitments were made which have thrown a considerable burden 
of indebtedness upon the Board. The first of these commit- 
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ments was the very large amount of money and food and 
clothing which was sent to depressed thousands and tens of 
thousands in Germany, Austria, Italy, France, the Baltic 
Provinces, Russia, Roumania, Serbia, Finland. When the Board 
made the advances they were applauded by the church press, 
approved by the church leaders and welcomed by the fields. 
We are grateful for the Christlike service of relief which our 
great Church bravely carried out at that time, and we are per- 
suaded that there are thousands of children and youth who are 
alive and well in the world to-day who would have died from 
starvation lacking the aid which our Church rushed into the 
stricken territories. Furthermore, certain advances were made 
on property account in Europe and elsewhere, where the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is carrying forward its saving gospel, 
with the full expectation that these advances, which in the ag- 
gregate were large and generous, would be recovered from the in- 
come received as a result of the Centenary Movement. In addition - 
it will be remembered that this Board gave an underwriting to 
the Interchurch World Movement of $750,000, and that our 
part in the deficit of the Columbus Centenary Celebration was 
$367,276. These advances, together with the loss in exchange 
mentioned above, gave us a total obligation of most serious pro- 
portions. Nevertheless, it seemed certainly not unreasonable to 
look for realization on Centenary subscriptions up to seventy- 
five per cent of their face value. Had income on that basis been 
received by this Board every obligation from these advances 
would have been cleared before the end of the third year of the 
Centenary period. We submit to the General Conference that 
the expectation of this Board was well founded. We hold with 
positive conviction that no body of men in 1920, having at 
that time what might be designated a normal expectancy of 
$10,000,000 a year, would have dreamed that their income for 
the quadrennium would average just a little over fifty per cent 
of that amount, or to be precise, $5,588,376. When, however, 
in 1921 it became evident that Centenary collections would 
probably fall far short of the total amount subscribed, im- 
mediately this Board set itself with determination to attempt 
to meet the obligations incurred in the manner above stated, 
and it has no little satisfaction in the fact that on these total 
obligations it has paid during this quadrennium, principal and 
interest, the sum of $2,063,631.23. The financial record of 
these years will give courage and confidence to every Methodist 
who will appraise carefully, critically, and sympathetically the 
actual facts involved. 

After a committee of which he was a member had made a 
critical investigation of the Board’s obligations, (in November, 
1922), Bishop Edgar Blake wrote the following statement for 
“The Christian Advocate” : 
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A DEBT OF HONOR 


“Some debts are a discredit to the debtor, others are an honor. 
The debt of the Board of Foreign Missions belongs to the latter 
class. 

“When Europe staggered out of the war broken, bleeding 
and hungry, the Methodist Episcopal Church borrowed money 
on its credit and rushed relief across the sea without delay. It 
will ever stand as a memorial to her Christian spirit and 

‘generosity that she was the first great religious body to an- 
swer the mute appeal’ of Hurope’s stricken and starving people. 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
Me.’ Methodism never manifested the mind of her Master 
more beautifully than when she placed her financial credit at 
the service of those who could not help themselves. 

“When certain leaders of vision and daring dreamed of a 
united Protestantism, united to save a broken world, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with nothing to gain, unselfishly 
pledged her resources to the fulfillment of that dream. With- 
out hesitation she pledged her resources to the realization of the 
prayer of the Lord ‘That they all may be one. That this 
dream has not yet been fulfilled is not the fault of Methodism. 
To her honor be it said that she backed to the limit one of the 
noblest ideals of the Christian centuries. 

“The debt of the Board of Foreign Missions is not the debt 
of a Board, it is the debt of the Church. Let it be told to 
our children and to our children’s children for a memorial, 
that in two great crises their fathers neither feared nor failed 
to do their duty. They pledged their credit to a great cause 
and they paid it like men.” 

While deeply regretting the partial failure in the collection 
of Centenary subscriptions, which brought about the debt here 
referred to, the Board finds it in its heart and conscience to 
say that as individuals and as officers they are proud to have 
had a part in this humanitarian movement which will redound 
to the honor and credit of American Methodism as long as 
the Great War is remembered. 


THE PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION 


While the present debt of the Board is a great handicap to our 
expanding foreign missionary operations, it has been so greatly 
reduced that it does not constitute the critical embarrassment 
which it did three years ago. The present financial condition 
may be considered from two viewpoints. 

First, the standpoint of assets and liabilities. When so con- 
sidered one really asks the question, how much money would be 
needed if the Board were to quit business and close all of its 
work on the mission field ? 
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The last annual report of the Treasurer shows liabilities of 
$4,112,590, and quick assets of $1,864,639, and other resources, 
not considered quick assets, $1,821,503. 

Crediting the quick assets only, the Board’s net liabilities are 
$2,274,951. Crediting the other resources, the net liabilities are 
$426,448. 

In connection with a statement of this kind it should be borne 
in mind that the balance sheet of the Board of Foreign Missions 
does not include the value of any of its real estate on the foreign 
field. Such an asset would undoubtedly be included in a balance 
sheet of an ordinary business house. These foreign properties 
according to the last annual report, show a net valuation of over 
$23,000,000, but are not included in the balance sheet because 
they are used for missionary purposes and are not to be sold to 
meet obligations. 

The second viewpoint is to consider the obligations of the 
Board from the standpoint of the amount of money which is 
needed to clear the books of the Board. All advances made on 
account of home base activities have been paid, except ‘the bal- 
ance of the Board’s underwriting of the Interchurch World 
Movement for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society which 
the Society is gradually liquidating. There remain only two 
items, unpaid loss of exchange $249,155; loans and advances 
to the mission fields $1,524,600; a total of $1,773,755. 

The former is a net loss, due exclusively to the war, which 
the most careful judgment could not foresee or forestall. Every 
foreign Board in the country has had extensive losses on the same 
account. 

The advances to the mission fields are loans on property which 
is worth many hundreds of thousands of dollars more than the 
advances themselves. This item, therefore, is something akin to 
the millions of dollars of debt on church property in this coun- 
try. Since 1921 the Board has made no advances to the mis- 
sion fields. 

If the Church will continue the present income of the Board 
this debt will be gradually met without serious difficulty. If 
the Church will give the Board, for one year, the full amount of 
its share of the World Service apportionment, the total of these 
two items will be wiped out. 


DESIGNATED GIFTS 


With the inauguration of the Centenary there came into prac- 
tice the policy of reckoning all designated gifts as a part of the 
income of the Board for whose units of work the designations 
were made. Since the total income is pro-rated among the 
Boards this process is inevitably applied to designated as well 
as to undesignated money. The plan can most easily be made 
clear by illustration : 
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A donor gives $1,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions to be 
used to erect a chapel in India. The Board receives this $1,000 
from the central Treasurer and uses it for the purpose desig- 
nated. According to the Board’s invariable practice the donor’s 
money all goes for that purpose, but the $1,000 is made a part 
of the pro- -tated income of the Board. The result is that a suf- 
ficient amount of undesignated money is paid the other Boards 
to bring their total income up to the percentage fixed, while out 
of the designated $1,000 used to build the chapel, the Board’s 
income is advanced about $360 because it receives about thirty- 
six per cent of the total benevolent income. 

This has caused great dissatisfaction among donors. They 
desire not only the designated project to receive the total gift, 
but they desire also the income of the Board to be increased by 
the total amount of their gift. In these days of democracy they 
demand greater freedom of designation. They feel that the 
present plan practically takes from them any possibility of do- 
ing with their money that which they believe the spirit of God 
directs them to do. 

This course of action will continue to be a source of constant 

irritation until some equitable solution is found. The shackling 
of the spirit of benevolence, the repression of the earnest love of 
the individual Christian for special Christian work is a serious 
blunder in denominational policy. If donors are not permitted 
larger freedom of action in the matter of directing the use of 
their gifts, their money will be turned into channels where such 
freedom is offered, 

Other great denominations which began their enlarging move- 
ments with such arbitrary division of funds have been compelled 
to institute radical changes. We too must change or run the 
risk of losing the superb loyalty of thousands of Methodist givers 
who very properly are especially interested in some specific form 
of missionary activity. 

We believe that this rule is literally costing the church hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and that some way could and 
should be devised which would make it possible for one hundred 
per cent of a designated gift to go, under the administration of 
the Board concerned, to the special object for which it is desig- 
nated, and at the same time protect the local church from the 
unfortunate results of unauthorized appeals from all the Boards 
for designated gifts and provide full World Service credit to 
the church of the donor. 

The Board has regretted its inability, under the existing agree- 
ments, to meet the desires of donors i in these particulars and now 

earnestly recommends that the whole matter be given careful 
analysis by the appropriate committee of the Gener al Conference 
and that a report be submitted to that body for its action. 
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THE Emercency Campaigns’ 


During the quadrennium certain emergency conditions seemed 
to face the Church. There occurred an alarming sag in the 
regular collections from the churches. After most careful 
thought and prayer, it was decided in the spring of 1922 to 
launch the “I Will Maintain” Campaign. This campaign, 
thoroughly organized from one end of the land to the other, 
by the Committee on Conservation and Advance, was one of the 
most successful ever carried on in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. All the Boards cooperated and threw into action 
every available man. ‘Two of our Episcopal leaders, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes and Bishop Fred B. Fisher, assigned espe- 
cially by the Bishops to this task, were the outstanding figures 
in this campaign, and inspired by them and by other leaders 
equally sacrificial, the Church registered a total of receipts on 
the thirty-first day of October of that year unprecedented in 
our history. 

Following this victorious campaign there came another dis- 
heartening depression, and once again, in the spring of 1928, it 
seemed as though the great missionary projects of Methodism 
were facing disaster. The officers of all the Boards were exceed- 
ingly reluctant to plan another campaign and yet it seemed 
perfectly clear that there was absolutely no alternative and the 
Centenary Climax Campaign was begun. Under the tireless 
and stimulating leadership of Dr. Ralph A. Ward, who had 
been loaned to the Committee on Conservation and Advance 
by this Board at the request of Secretary Wade, a further effort 
was made to reach preachers and people. This campaign was 
not nearly so spectacular as the campaign of 1922, but was ex- 
ceedingly fruitful in its results. When the fiscal year was over 
it was a comparatively small reduction that was sent down to 
the mission centers of the world. These two campaigns clearly 
indicate what Methodism is capable of when stirred by a vital 
emergency. 

This Board, however, makes bold to say that in its judgment 
we are under imperative obligation to find some more produc- 
tive and less spasmodic plan of financing our great world enter- 
prises. Preachers and people are weary of “campaigns.” For 
not only the tender pity of the Church must be stirred, but 
somehow her spiritual imagination must be touched, and im- 
perial conscience must be the real guide and standard for the 
continuation of our Christly service. 

Early in the quadrennium the famine appeal came from 
China. Our own people were suffering; our own missionaries 
were trusted ministers of relief. The Board cooperated with the 
organized forces at home, aiding and supplementing general 
appeals. No definite canvass of the Church was made. Approx- 
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imately $500,000 was contributed through our treasury, of 
which the major part was distributed for immediate need, the 
balance being most effectively used for famine prevention in 
central and north China. 

On September 1, 1923, there occurred the heart-rending 
Japanese earthquake. In the history of Christian missions 
there had never been so great a calamity as this frightful 
earthquake. In a single day hundreds of thousands of homes 
were destroyed, the city of Yokohama almost wiped out of 
existence; at least one-half of the great city of Tokyo a mass of 
smoking ruins; 200,000 dead, killed in the actual earthquake or 
incinerated in the resulting fire, an additional 100,000 people 
that have never been heard of since. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was a very great sufferer. When the accounts were all 
in hand it was found that our losses total $1,600,000, two- 
thirds of this being properties under the direction of this Board 
and one-third under the direction of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. It was a colossal calamity, utterly staggering 
to both mind and heart, and for a while fears were in all our 
hearts lest many of our missionary force and our splendid na- 
tional leaders had been lost in the disaster. By some strange 
providence of Almighty God, none of our missionaries lost 
their lives, for which we return thanks from the very depths of 
our beings. 

By the gracious consent of all the Boards the Christmas 
offering was devoted to Japan Relief. Dr. D. D. Forsyth, rep- 
resenting the Board of Home Missions, promptly and gen- 
erously offered cooperation. The Board of Sunday Schools 
and the Board of Epworth League used their facilities’ for 
this Church-wide effort. Wherever the appeal was presented a 
very warm response was given, and at this writing nearly $600,- 
000 have been contributed in response to that appeal on the 
23rd day of December. This gift, great as it is and deeply 
grateful as we are for it, leaves us far short of the-absolutely 
necessary amount for carrying on our work successfully in the 
Japanese Empire. This is one of the problems still before the 
Church. 

The facts concerning the hunger and destitution in Ger- 
many have been placed before the Church and nearly $50,000 
have been contributed to relieve this acute suffering. 


THE FADING OF THE INTERCHURCH VISION 


The first days of the quadrennium saw the fading of an 
imperial vision, a vision which had been called the Interchurch 
World Movement. Possibly the fading of the vision was in- 
evitable. Undoubtedly in the effort to make the vision a reality, 
mistakes at one point and another occurred. Possibly the 
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leaders most intimately connected with it had been swept off 
their feet by the idealism which moved the world during the 
days of the war, when millions of men throughout our great 
land were dedicating themselves with utter and joyful abandon 
to making the world a safer and holier place for humanity. 
Whatever the reason, the vision faded and went into eclipse; 
not, however, before it had registered upon the Christian con- 
sciousness of the world the fact that organized Christianity. 
has a world task and that organized Protestantism has a joint 
responsibility which no member of the Protestant family of 
churches can either evade or postpone without peril to itself. 
Nor did the vision fade until one arm of the Interchurch Move- 
ment had directly challenged the unsocial, oppressive and de- 
structive working conditions of the mightiest industrial cor- 
poration that the world has yet known. The challenge of the 
Interchurch Social Service Commission to the great United 
States Steel Corporation resulted in a stream of pitiless pub- 
licity being turned on the labor handicap of tens of thousands 
of men in the great steel works of that corporation, and to-day 
it is a matter of record that the worst of the practices pointed 
out by the Social Service Commission have been amended. There 
are those amongst us who think that even the great cost of the 
Interchurch Movement was justified in this one significant hu- 
manitarian result. 

In the Interchurch World Movement were ideals. Dimmed 
for a time, they will surely come again with mightier ap- 
peal. In it there were purposes. These are beating, it may - 
be unconsciously, in the very life pulses of the Church. The 
imagination, the faith and the conscience of the Christian world 
will again some day be compelled by these purposes and cap- 
tured by these ideals. The great multitude of evangelical 
Christians, in their common love for the one Saviour and Lord, 
will unitedly face the obligation which rests upon them for the 
world’s redemption and will together move mightily forward to 
win the reality in which they have believed, the unfading con-. 
quest for which they pray. 


INTERBOARD RELATIONS 


The lift of the horizons of the Church has revealed the 
activities of Methodism in the foreign fields and has stimu- 
lated the desire of every specialized organization of the vast 
Church in the homeland to find its true relation to the kindred 
work overseas. The Board of Foreign Missions has conceived 
of its commission from the Church as inclusive of every type 
of the Church’s activities. The missionaries it has sent out 
from the beginning have understood themselves to be charged 
with the responsibility of organizing and building churches, 
translating, teaching, guiding the young people, working for 
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reform, developing plans for religious training, setting up sys- 
tems of primary schools, comforting and curing the sick, pro- 
moting hospitals, high schools, colleges, Bible schools, theologi- 
cal schools, universities. Side by side with these missionaries 
of the Board from early days have been the noble representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society sharing with- 
in the special range of their service in these varied plans for 
cducation, social service, medical work, more and more as the 
years have come, and, as is the case with this Board, finding 
the better methods and securing the workers of special skill and 
training. The Joint Committee of Consultation formed of mem- 
bers from the Society and the Board has proven not only delight- 
ful in its fellowship, but most effective in securing clearness of 
understanding concerning the problems and mutual relations 
of the two organizations, and in developing plans of cooperation 
where such action has seemed desirable. 

With .a definite purpose to convey to the fields abroad the 
best influences afforded by the specialized organizations of the 
Church in the homeland, the Board has been convinced not 
only that under existing constitutions it is the authorized 
agent of the Church for all administrative action in the foreign 
fields which does not inhere in the Bishops and the local groups, 
but that it is the true policy of the Church that it should be 
so. It considers it a matter of primary concern that on the 
mission fields there should be one.type of missionary as to sup- 
port, privilege and responsibility, not several; one source 
through which funds may be secured, not several treasuries 
subject to appeal; one guardian of the missionary’s interest, in 
pension, in necessary special grants, In government protection, 
in adjustment to the policies of the Church, one legal entity 
for the holding of titles and the control of the property of the 
Church, so far as it is not in the hands of the national groups. 
It is believed that as. rapidly as possible such responsibilities 
should be transferred to the local organizations, but that until 
that time comes the morale on the field will be best maintained 
by a unity rather than a diversity of administration. 

Yet this unity of administration does not preclude a real 
cooperation. The Constitution of the Board clearly refers to 
this fact in the paragraph which says, “The Board shall have 
authority . . . to invite the cooperation of other agencies when 
such cooperation will increase the efficiency of the work in the 
foreign field.” This is to some a disturbing statement, because 
it provides that initiative should be taken by this Board. 
Others prefer not to be invited to that which they consider a 
right. Still this indicates a purpose for the cooperation which 
secures the specialized help in terms which does not involve 
administrative competition. It is well known that in harmony 
with this suggestion there have been set up certain provisional 
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working agreements between this Board and the Board of Sun- 
day Schools and with the Board of Epworth League, and there 
are certain understandings between this Board and the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. None of these 
have been tested so far as fully to demonstrate their effective- 
ness. They, at least, should prove to this Conference and to 
the Church that their agents in this field have had the mind 
to find a way in a matter which is not merely a Board con- 
cern, but which will affect widely the entire policy of the 
Church as the interests of the foreign fields assume larger im- 
portance. It is the earnest request of the Board of Foreign 
Missions that the General Conference may give adequate ex- 
amination to the facts and principles involved in this matter, 
and make provision for definition so clear and direction so 
authoritative as shall free both the Boards at home and the 
workers on the field of confusion which every thoughtful leader 
must deplore. 


Misstonary CooPERATION A PRINCIPLE AND A Fact 


Certain habits or aims of comity came early into missionary 
experience. Later they became actual desires, even purposes of 
practical fellowship. In recent years there have emerged cer- 
tain principles of cooperation which quite definitely define and 
in a degree govern missionary policy. Such associations in 
common service as the Laymen’s Missionary Movement have 
tended to deepen these convictions. Often overlapping is waste- 
ful. It should be avoided wherever possible. Coordination of 
effort strengthens each unit concerned. Such coordination 
should be sought. There is power in common action and ex- 
pression. It is good strategy for the forces to move together 
and speak together. In some instances one agent can act for 
all. It is worth while to know when combination is power. 
Economy and efficiency are the two words most frequently 
urged upon the attention of executives. They often come to 
their own, not in isolation but in contact. The agitations, 
the examples, and the influences of the war and post-war experi- 
ences have given emphasis to these principles, at large, in the 
churches, and, in particular, in matters of specialized tasks 
and organization. Examples are on every hand; perhaps the 
missionary enterprise offers the most striking illustrations. 
They are found at the home base and in the foreign field. 


IN THE HOME ADMINISTRATION 


In the homeland for example, the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America in which thirty- 
one organizations are represented rapidly widens its influence. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, whose 
annual meeting brings together representatives of fifty or sixty 
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foreign mission organizations, increases in importance. Its 
Executive Committee, The Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, acts as a clearing committee for the Boards in many 
matters of common interest. The International Missionary 
Council is representative of North America, Great Britain and 
the Continent, and makes provision for members from the Near 
and Far East and from South America and Africa. It is 
organized to deal with large questions of missionary policy 
which often have, by necessity, an international character. The 
Latin America Cooperation Committee is a coordinating agency 
for missionary work in all Latin America. Smaller groups are 
organized which deal’ with different countries, Europe, Africa, 
the Near East, with different subjects, education, literature, 
Sunday school work, agriculture, Mohammedanism, the Oriental 
churches, reform. In all these combinations there is possibility 
of friction, lost motion and loss of power. On the other hand, 
one can hardly see how intelligent guidance can be given to 
the forces in the field or how resources can be conserved and 
applied without the contacts and association which effective 
organization is sure to demand. 


IN THE FIELDS 


In the fields themselves, new emphasis is given to the pro- 
cess of cooperation. It is idle, of course, to urge that the 
nationals everywhere are indifferent to the medium through 
which the message of the Gospel comes to them. Not all group 
distinctions are yet obsolete and there may be still something 
to be said for the shape and texture of the earthen vessels 
in which the treasure is conveyed. But quite apart from the 
extremes of insulated individualism and an ideal unity, there is 
a community of possession of truth, of essential purpose, of 
well tested processes, which makes cooperation in mission fields 
not only alluring but actually necessary. Sheer common sense 
requires it and few missionaries or missions fail to seek for 
it and welcome it. We find, therefore, such examples of the 
principle as the division of Mexico among the several Boards 
so that each has its own field of action, the arrangement of 
territory in Europe by which the two American Methodist 
Boards are not at work in the same countries, understandings 
between the missions as to some of the work in Africa. In 
India, China, Japan, Korea, there have long existed cooperative 
groups, the crystallization of which into more definite forms 
has gone on very rapidly during the four years past, which 
have marked enlargement of the work of all the Mission Boards 
of North America. Notable are the Union Universities in China. 

Discussion of these principles and movements would not be 
germane to the main purpose of this report, were it not for the 
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fact that they force upon your Board and its representatives 
requirements for time, thought, service and funds which cannot 
lightly be disregarded. As a matter of fact, we have ventured 
to believe that our Church with its vast constituency and influ- 
ence would desire not to be a follower only, perhaps not to be a 
leader, but at least to keep abreast of world movements such as 
these. Recognizing the limitations properly established by just 
thinking in such matters and with a minimum of expenditure 
of time, the officers, staff and committees of the Board have 
borne what has seemed their rightful share of responsibility in 
the organized advance of the forces of the Church of Christ 
upon the strongholds of the non-Christian world. 


Wortp Conpitions Durine THE QUADRENNIUM 


The briefest review of world events and movements in these 
four years discloses the new conditions under which this work 
of the Church outside of the United States has been carried on. 
In the homeland the test was being given to every high ideal 
which had led the sons of the nation to their graves in the fair 
fields of France scarred and broken by the ravage of ruthless 
war. The concrete proposals which sought to make secure the 
peace for which the cruel battles were fought became the foot- 
ball of party politics, and though administrations were changed 
no goal was won and only acrid feeling survived the contest. 
A profound discouragement brooded over the heart of the na- 
tion. In every phase of the life of the people were revealed 
discontent and dislocation. These were the years of dissent. 
There had been in the nation and in the Church a certain 
ecstasy of mind and spirit, a sacrificial purpose to do the larger 
things, upon a new plane broad and high. Certain fine pur- 
poses survived and beat their way through into action, as in 
the Disarmament Conference and, in the churches, in the loy- 
alty of multitudes of people to the noble tasks which had been 
undertaken. But with the spiritual reaction came a revelry 
of criticism, a misinterpretation of motive and a suppression of 
enthusiasm against which only faith in the unseen Power and 
consecration to the inevitable tasks of human progress have 
been able to prevail. _In some strange way the powerful, sym- 
pathetic purposes of our nation were early. in the quadrennium 
short circuited. It may have been the preparation for the 
radio treatment of human affairs which laughs at poles and 
wires and ticktack inventions. Whatever may be our viewpoint 
as citizens or churchmen, there can be little doubt in any mind 
that in this quadrennium now closed, the work we here repre- 
sent has been profoundly affected by the general influences of 
postwar reaction and by the nation’s extraordinary confusion 
as to its international relations. 
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MISSIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 


And, further, as never before the relation of missions to gov- 
ernments has come into focus. The Board at its session in 
November last gave instructions that a memorial be prepared 
“to bring before the General Conference the questions involved 
in the relation of the Board and the Church to governments 
and ecclesiastical organizations in the various foreign coun- 
tries.” This memorial is in the possession of this Conference 
for its consideration. This is not only the Board’s matter, it 
concerns the Church. Careful definitions of relation have been 
given. They should be standardized and recognized. The agi- 
tation for democracy, the clash of political parties and theories, 
and the decisions of States, require of the Church that it un- 
derstand its rights, its privileges and its limitations. 


The Far East 


Consider for a moment the governments under which our 
foreign work is conducted. Japan is a hereditary monarchy 
with a shadowy representative government supported by a fran- 
chise that extends to but three millions of its fifty-six millions 
of people. The mission work in Korea and the educational pro- 
gram in both Korea and Japan proper have been most. inti- 
mately related to the sanctions of the government, sanctions, 
be it said, which ever move toward greater breadth and toler- 
ance. China is a Republic; a dozen years ago the General Con- 
ference acclaimed it and urged upon our own government its 
recognition. It has withstood from without assault upon its 
integrity, and has successfully by powerful moral aid resisted 
encroachment. But that integrity is threatened from within. 
Military groups contend for control in different sections of the 
great territory. Banditry has become a science and a vocation. 
Goodwill, in the main, toward the missionaries scattered through 
the several provinces, does not hide from us the fact that it is 
the persuasion of high authorities, both in the state and in 
the Church, that so far as government, central and responsi- 
ble, is concerned, our people in China are without protection. 
And this is held while full and hearty credit is given to the 
fine courtesy and high purposes of many of the officials and 
other leaders of the nation, both at Peking and in other centers 
of the land. 


India, Malaysia, Africa, Latin America 


In Malaysia and the Netherlands Indies our relations are 
with Colonial governments, those of Great Britain and Hol- 
land. In both instances we are the guests of proxy hosts of 
great governments. We deal, sometimes most happily, with the 
heutenants, not with the chief. “Colonial policy” is in itself 
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a governmental phase to be reckoned with. India with its na- 
tive states, its British control, its national feeling, its political 
purpose, its vast Hindu and Mohammedan populations, is the 
world’s problem, some would say, with China, the world’s hope. 
The delicacy of the missionary work of Americans in this com- 
plex of feeling and organization, no one will question. Our 
work in Africa brings us under five foreign flags, the British, 
the Portuguese, the Belgian, the French, the Liberian. This 
great continent is in the hands of absentee owners. Again prin- 
ciples of national order are expressed in colonial regulations 
which affect land tenure, educational policies and religious 
toleration, all accentuated by the readjustments of boundaries. 
and programs which have followed the war. Latin America in 
forms of government gives us the norm with which we are 
most familiar, but all the more thoughtful must be our proce-. 
dure in the republics where revolution is the pastime of poli- 
ticians, or in those where a normal self-interest les close to the 
suspicion of the motive of a dominant government of the same 
type. To be wise in South America and Mexico is-one of the 
prime requisites for both the state and the Church of North 
America. ° : 


Hurope 


To Europe at the beginring of the quadrennium and in the 
months just previous, the prompt and generous relief author- 
ized by the Board and provided for by the Centenary contribu- 
tions through the War Relief and Reconstruction addition to 
the original budget for the foreign work, reached Finland, 
Russia, the Baltic Provinces, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Italy. Our Methodist work is to-day organized 
under the governments of Spain, Italy, Jugo-Slayia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Austria, France, Switzerland, Germany, Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Russia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark. The seething agitations of the four years need not be 
described. In but one or two instances has an attitude of op- 
position threatened our freedom under the law. It would not 
be difficult to find occasions for care and concern. Where gov- 
ernment is stabilized our tenure and privileges are apparently 
secure. Our people belong to the body politic. They have 
their rights which are recognized. We crave a larger liberty 
in Spain. In Italy the temporary entente between the Papacy 
which as a world power is a spiritual autocracy, and the pres- 
ent government, which is the most curious brand of democracy 
a free people has yet produced, creates conditions which may 
need the attention of both Church and State in America. In 
the Baltic States, influences are at work which demand of us 
wisdom and may require unexpected firmness. The four ‘years 
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in Russia have seen the death of Czarism, the disappearance 
of the revolution with the expatriation or other disposal of its 
‘supporters and the organization of a Soviet government, with 
all that it may mean for the great people, 125 millions of them, 
and the world. Steadily our Church and its Board have main- 
tained their occupancy and with new opportunity are prepared 
for the action and advance which a true policy may promote. 
It is in this maze of governmental formation, reformation 
and malformation that the program of the Board has been ad- 
vanced, in material relief, in social service, in education, in 
church building, in evangelism—in a dozen languages, among 
people representing every racial type in Western civilization. 
Thus the world around, our missionaries owe respect and, either 
as residents or citizens, allegiance to forty different govern- 
ments representing every type from absolutism to communism. 
And during the four years now ended no government has been 
undisturbed or unmindful of its prerogative and power. 


CONTACTS AND CONTRASTS WITH OTHER RELIGIONS 


Even more significant of the range of the*missionary service 
than the political and economic agitations the world over is the 
contact our workers have with the non-Christian faiths. 


In China and India 


Loyalty to the Confucian ethics belongs not only to the his- 
tory but to the present culture of the Chinese people. Whatever 
one may say of the modern movement in India, our leaders, 
friends of Gandhi and Tagore, will not let us forget that the 
philosophy and the mysticism of the religions of a wonder- 
ful people are still deep and vital in their influence. The re- 
moval of barriers of language and of custom, hastened by the 
larger resource and efficiency of our missionary forces in the 
few years past, permits constant contacts which before were but 
occasional and tests the values of both our message and our 
methods in new and sometimes unexpected ways. The supe- 
riority not to say the supremacy of the Christian faith must 
have the demonstration not of didactics but of character. This 
was always true. But we now front these faiths more closely 
and upon a longer line. They ask our proofs not only in 
terms of individual life but of group conduct. They inquire 
what our religion does for a nation or a civilization as well as 
what it does fora man. It is a Christianity only of the purest, 
deepest, most thoughtful, most sacrificial type, that can win 
in the very homes of these other age-long faiths. The story 
of these years will show, on the part of our missionaries, both 
the leaders and the rank and file, not only devotion but a wise, 
forceful, tolerant, constructive policy in all the forms of ap- 
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proach and ministry which should awaken the enthusiasm of 
a progressive church. 


The Moslem World 


Clearly a new phase has come to the Moslem world. Our 
missionaries in North Africa, in Malaysia, the Netherlands In- 
dies, and India, realize this even though they have not shared - 
the tragic experience of the Missions of other Boards, whch have 
borne the brunt of the disasters and political changes in the Near 
Hast, in Arabia, in Turkey. But what affects the Moslem in 
one land affects him in all lands. As this is written the Caliph, 
the head of the church, is in exile on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
Feisal, the political head of Arabia, has been acclaimed also 
the head of the Moslem world. The man who apparently is 
master of new Turkey, Kemal Pasha, has led the Angora 
Assembly to declare itself, as a corporate entity, to be the Caliph 
—the spiritual head of Mohammedanism. Our missionaries, some 
of them expert in the Moslem language and literature, as they 
confront this changed alignment of the one religion which con- 
tends with militant missionary fervor and purpose for the mas- 
tery of the world, are profoundly grateful for the new equip- 
ment, the increased staff, and the larger program which this 
quadrennium has brought to them. 


Roman Catholicism 


This Conference needs no reminder that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and this Board in representing and promoting 
its policies, bears its witness and brings its help in lands where 
other forms of the Christian faith have interpreted it in ways 
which we believe to be inadequate, misleading, and destruc- 
tive. This is not the place to discuss, much less .to denounce 
the history, the dogma, the practices of these churches. We re- 
sist their encroachment upon truth, upon personal liberty, upon 
community rights. We deplore arrogance, superstition, the de- 
basement of conscience, the exploitation of ignorance. To them 
and to the people to whom they appeal, we seek to show a better 
way. In the Republics of South America, in Mexico, in Spain, 
in Italy and in a measure in Germany and in France, the new 
forces supplied by our Church’s gifts during the quadrennium 
have enabled Methodism to measure itself against one of its 
mightiest tasks with a courage, a dignity and an effect which 
in its past it could not present. Our schools, our social minis- 
try, our evangelism, our friendliness, have won for us a place 
in the hearts of the people and have secured the approval of 
their leaders. The world field is large, its experiences are 
uneven. In Catholic countries on the West Coast of South 
America and in Mexico, our schools are firm in the favor of 
the people. In what we call Catholic Europe where the influ- 
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ence of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, strangely strengthened 
by the issues of the war, is penetrating into every state, a self- 
reliant liberty, masked and silent for the moment, awaits its 
day in the court of high decisions. To give courage to the 
faint and disheartened not by political action but by the spir- 
itual forces of the faith which makes men free is a high 
privilege and a challenging duty. In Poland our brothers of 
the Methodist Church, South, are being driven from their 
Christlike ministries. In Spain our heroic leader in Alicante 
with his model school and church meets the opposition of the 
priests with the enthusiastic demonstrations of his scholars and 
his congregation. The crisis of our Collegio on Monte Mario 
in Rome is widely heralded even where the facts are not clearly 
known. We stand within the law. By the franchise of your 
gifts, already made and yet, we believe, more generously to be 
made, and with the sympathy of all lovers of freedom which 
we unfeignedly seek, we are testing our right, which is the 
right of the Gospel and of the Reformation, to serve the youth 
‘of Italy and the adjacent countries, in the name of the Evan- 
gelical faith which in that same Rome Luther lifted from the 
worn stone steps of penance, and flung out upon the free air 
for the use of an awakening world. 


The Hastern Orthodox Church 


Never before have the churches of dissent and the churches 
of orthodoxy come so close as they have come during these later 
days. The mysticism of the Orthodox Greek Church, of one- 
type and spirit in all the countries of its development, and the 
open-minded candor of Protestantism have rarely come into 
spiritual fellowship. More recent personal contacts have deep- 
ened mutuai respect. The welcome given to ecclesiastical lead- 
ers from Russia, from Athens, from Asia Minor, who have 
been guests of Evangelical groups in this country, in the early 
part of the last quadrennium has promoted friendship and 
opened the way to a wider fellowship. In Bulgaria and 
Rumania our Methodist relief work did not pass unnoticed. 
The fine constructive program developed in Jugo-Slavia was in 
part by invitation of and in cooperation with the established 
church and our work has won its favor. In Russia, until the 
revolution, our leaders had none but friendly relations with 
the church authorities and in the dire days of famine and dis- 
tress the food and supplies sent by this Board in the name of 
the Church strengthened the bonds of good will’ Events which 
have affected the organization of the Church during the two 
years past, the reforms, the alignments and realignments, the 
relation with government or if it is preferred, the non-relation 
to government, the parties and the programs, are not appraised 
alike by all observers, nor is it the purpose here to review them. 
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What we ask for this record and for the thinking of the Con- 
ference is the emphasis upon the fact that just as our mis- 
sionary forces are in new relations with every non-Christian 
religion, and with the Roman Catholic Church, so are we facing 
a new opportunity in the changing conceptions and the read- 
justing inner relationships of the Eastern Orthodox churches 
of Western Europe. Opportunity is here which challenges us 
to give it our best, in resources, in wisdom, in service. 


CENTENARY ACHIEVEMENTS AND NATIONALISM 


Two influences, interacting, have been potent in their effect 
upon the work of the Church and the policies of the Board 
in these fascinating areas of races and nations. The first is the 
new conception of the Church as a challenging and adequate 
organization. Elsewhere the specific achievements of this ex- 
traordinary movement will be registered. The point here is 
that in no one of these forty governments is Methodism a 
negligible factor. Forget for the moment the hopes yet un- 
realized, the projects listed but untouched, the churches, 
schools, hospitals, homes, started but yet unfinished, and con- 
centrate upon the fact that in every Methodist Mission field in 
the world, this quadrennium has marked the lift of the total 
enterprise, so that to Government, commerce, education, travel, 
religion, the Mission has become a unit of power and the mis- 
sionary a man of destiny. So true is this that they who meas- 
ure success by the standards of four years ago are missing the 
mark. Had we achieved all that then was set as our task we 
should still be urged to new endeavors. For the missionary is 
ever on the move, he is a man “sent” and the measure is the 
measure of life, not of form. The static view of the enter- 
prise has in some quarters prevailed. Let us, it is said, com- 
plete the five years’ task and rejoice that we can write “finis.” 
But the finished task is ever the condition and the foundation 
of the new and larger undertaking where life and movement 
are concerned. We everywhere deal not only with larger 
budgets and expanding staffs but with greater concepts and 
stronger aspirations. In a significant sense Missions are -no 
longer apart from the world’s life, they have become a part of it. 

The other influence is the new nationalism. The appeal 
for the international spirit is reckoning in an unlooked for 
and singular contradiction with the national mind. This is 
held by many to be the product of the great war. It is, at 
least, partly so. Its expression is everywhere, it is in every one 
of the national units where our work is established. With these 
nationals we deal. To them the Gospel message is given. 
Among them the principles and program of Methodism are set 
forth. They are taught the forgiveness of sins, the freedom of 
the Gospel, the sacredness of the individual, the essentials of 
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democracy. The teaching harmonizes with the aspirations of 
the citizen for himself and for his group. The powers are re- 
leased which make for independence of thought and life even 
while loyalty to the teacher commands obedience and fellow- 
ship, The new concept of the Church and the new concept 
of the nation interact, rather they combine, and we have wher- 
ever enlightenment has come, the urgency for the National 
Church. 


THE BOARD AND THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH ~ 


These new phases of Methodist life and purpose have con- 
stantly throughout the years and now especially in this last 
quadrennium been reckoned with in the policy of the Board. 
It is true that the development of Mission, Mission Confer- 
ence, Annual Conference and now Central Conference, that is, 
a wide ranging administrative system in territory which is still 
dependent to the extent of twenty millions of dollars in the 
four years under review upon the Church outside of the fields 
in question, creates problems which even the wise cannot at 
once solve and which the reckless only make more intricate. 

But these problems can and must be solved. It is not yet 
decided by syllogism that this Church of ours is a world-wide 
Church, or if it is, in what sense it is. The assignment of 
seventeen bishops to residence in foreign fields was at least a 
discouragement to provincialism. The unchallenged rights con- 
ferred upon the units of Church organization in other lands are 
a brief for a Methodism that may find rootage in any soil and 
growth under all skies. The parallel development in world 
service of the other great Methodist Episcopal Church is some- 
thing more than a coincidence—it is an intimation of. Provi- 
dence. The indigenous Church is the normal result of the ef- 
fort “to spread Scriptural holiness” throughout any land. To 
produce that Church in every land to which God has seemed 
to lead our Methodist missionaries is the unalloyed desire and 
the avowed purpose of the Board of Foreign Missions and of 
those who herein speak for it. Recognition of national leader- 
ship and participation in conferences, in finance committees, in 
the headships and staffs of schools, in the superintendence 
of the churches, has never brought challenge from this Board or 
its officers. On the other hand by personal and official influence 
the policy of transferring responsibility to the nationals, indi- 
viduals or community, has been steadily advocated and promoted. 
This purpose involves no vacating of the trust imposed upon the 
Board by the Church. It does not ignore the educative value 
of association. It distinctly upholds the evident aim of the 
Church to develop through its agency the policies and to apply 
the resources which shall effect the desired result. The proce- 
dure is not always simple nor is the purpose easily understood. 
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But it is the conviction of the Board that through all the ad- 
ministrative detail, in every adjustment of responsibility, in 
all the contacts and contributions should move the unfailing 
purpose, first, to win men to Jesus Christ, and, then, to bring 
into being and power as a part of a Methodism of the world 
those who in every land may choose to share its inheritance 
of truth, its experience of personal salvation, its service for 
world redemption. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


The General Conference through its appropriate committees 
will give keen and wise consideration to the status and powers 
of the Central Conferences. The study of the questions in- 
volved will be found in the report of the special Commission on 
this subject appointed by the last General Conference. It may 
be pertinent to the purposes of this report to state in general 
terms the views held by the representatives of the Board who 
have been, on the one hand, by correspondence closely familiar 
with the progress of opinion in the various fields, and on the 
other have shared in the counsels of the special Commission. 
To the Board it seems that the functions of the Central Con- 
ference are: 

(1) To provide for cooperative action on matters of com-— 
mon interest by Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and 
Missions in the same or closely related mission fields; 

(2) To provide a means by which provisions of the Discip- 
line adopted by the General Conference with the conditions 
in the United States chiefly in mind, may be modified to meet 
the conditions obtaining in the several mission fields; 

(3) To provide a means whereby increasing responsibilities 
for the conduct of the life and work of the Church in their 
native lands may be undertaken by the members of the church 
in the several fields ; 

(4) To provide for the administrative agencies that may be 
needed effectively to carry on such connectional interests and 
other activities as are common to these conferences and mis- 
sions and to relate these activities to the general missionary 
operations of the Church. 

A consideration of the geographical conditions and of the 
development of work in the several Central Conferences indi- 
cates clearly that to seek to have all the Central Conferences 
organize and carry on their work in the same way is imprac- 
ticable and inadvisable. The differences between the prob- 
lems of the Europe, the Southern Asia, the South Africa, 
and the Latin America Central Conferences bring this sharply 
to the fore. Take the matter of language alone—Hurope Cen- 
tral Conference, fourteen or fifteen different languages, no gen- 
eral common. tongue; Southern Asia Central Conference, twelve 
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or more languages, but with one accepted common language ; 
South Africa Central Conference, eight to twelve languages, 
three official government languages; Latin America Central 
Conference, eight different widely separated countries but with 
one language. Or again observe the matter of governments 
with their effects on property holding, educational work, and 
other aspects of organized Church life. In one Central Con- 
ference area are eight republics; in another, republics, consti- 
tutional monarchies, fascism, sovietism; in another, three dif- 
ferent colonial governments, American, British, Dutch; in 
another a constitutional imperialism, a republic and a colonial 
government. 

Not only do these conditions make desirable a freedom to 
adjust legislation to conditions or to take common action where 
action truly common can be taken, but in each of these areas 
there are native forces, points of view, powers to bring new 
enrichment of life into the Church which can only strengthen 
the Church as a whole as liberty is given to these elements to 
develop in the ways best suited to bring forward their con- 
tribution. 

Yet this contribution does not enrich the whole Church if 
it is made in a unit of organization that is not vitally related 
to the whole Church. One may venture the opinion that if the 
Methodist Churches in China can develop with freedom yet 
without separation from the Methodist Episcopal Church as a 
whole, they will, assuming other things equal, do more to help 
the Methodist Churches in the United States to follow the 
full gospel of our Lord, than will the churches of Japan which 
are separated. Moreover, the thought and life and historic pur- 
poses of Methodism within the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
a whole are resources yet only partially invested in the growing 
sections of the Church overseas, resources which must yet be 
drawn upon heavily to support those who are confronted, as 
churches are in every mission field, by plagues, spiritual and 
temporal, and as yet, not overcome. It is our conviction that 
in this just and normal movement for increasing the respon- 
sibility and the autonomy of those points of the Church which 
lie beyond our own national borders is a challenging problem 
not only for its bearing upon present conditions, but for its 
significance for the expansion and integration of Methodism in 
all its forms. 

A memorandum of more explicit suggestions has been placed 
in the hands of the Commission for its consideration. 


Tue Marerrats ror Boarp Drctstons anp ACTION 


_ The sources of information and of material upon which 
judgments could be formed belong to this record. The state- 
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ment will carry with it also an indication of the cooperation in 
which the administration of this great trust is carried forward. 


OFFICIAL VISITS TO THE FIELDS 


The fact that from June, 1920, when Corresponding Secre- 
tary S. Earl Taylor was obliged because of the state of his 
health to seek a leave of absence which a year later was fol- 
lowed by his: resignation, to February, 1922, when Dr. Titus 
Lowe was able to assume the office to which the Bishops had 
elected him, a period of twenty months, there was but one Ex- 
ecutive Officer, necessarily prevented official visits to the fields 
which were urgently requested from the fields themselves and 
were deemed desirable by the Board. The admirable organ- 
ization of the staff of Associate and Assistant Secretaries, with 
its arrangement of departments and its distribution of respon- 
sibilities, effectively cared for administrative processes at home, 
but release for official travel abroad was for a time most dif- 
ficult. However, the visits of Associate Secretary Ward to 
Eastern Asia, which included as an event the National Chris- 
tian Conference at Shanghai and as a new field, Manchuria, in 
a part of which visit Mr. Charles Gibson, by appointment of 
the Board, shared; of Treasurer Fowles to Hurope, where he 
observed our work from Italy to Scandinavia and represented 
the Board at the Central Conference at Frankfort; of Associ- 
ate Secretary Donohugh to Africa, who spent ten months in 
Central and South Africa in an arduous journey of inspection 
of all our fields; and of Secretary Lowe to South America, 
Mexico and Central America, examining the work, in com- 
pany with Bishops Oldham and Thirkield in practically all 
our mission centers in Latin America, have freshened our 
thinking and have leveled up our understanding of present- 
day conditions. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH BISHOPS OF FOREIGN RESIDENCE 


The conferences with Bishops at home from their fields dur- 
ing the four years have been of inestimable value. Such visits, 
rightly timed both for the work on the field and the oppor- 
tunities at the home base, should be commended and provided 
for as a part of the system of administration if the order es- 
tablished by the last General Conference is to be continued. 
It is believed to be good strategy that every large missionary 
division should at least once during the quadrennium have of- 
ficial representation at home by one of the administrators of 
the work. This should be so arranged, however, that distant 
fields should not be put to disadvantage. Important consulta- 
tions here as to persons, policies and programs have been held 
with Bishops Lewis, Smith, Fisher, Oldham, Thirkield, Locke, 
Bast, Blake, Nuelsen, and Welch. 
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MISSIONARIES EN ROUTE 


_ As ever in the past the missionaries en route to and from the 
field are not only living epistles, they are messengers of fact, 
flesh and blood witnesses and reporters. They specialize, what- 
ever generalizing others may do. Rarely do they complain. They 
are reticent where faults of others or personal hardships are con- 
cerned. They are fluent when their work is under review and 
ever eager for return to it with new resources in their hands. 
These are representatives of that group at the Jubilee meeting 
in Foochow who last fall broke into praise and sang the doxology 
when the cable advised them that because of the response of the 
Church those last grueling weeks of October, the appropria- 
tions for the next year would not be appreciably reduced. The 
fund of exact and intimate information that thus accumulates 
through the incidental conferences with the missionaries in 
transit, forms one of the richest assets in the possession of the 
administrative officers. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 


The closer contacts with the mission fields in the regular 
correspondence cannot be overlooked. The long reach of the 
world interests involved works at times inevitable embarrass- 
ment. Delays are avoided by increased use of cable and radio. 
Processes are speeded up by concentrating responsibility. The 
volume of new business which the Centenary resources and 
programs have brought, is by constant attention and experi- 
ment managed with ever increasing simplicity, accuracy and 
despatch. Both the fields and the home office know that we 
are not “as though we had already attained.” Yet the regular 
correspondence will show constant gains in reciprocal under- 
standing. There is a new sense of the community of knowledge 
and fresh evidences each day of the considerateness of those who 
must often form their opinions in the absence of the facts or 
must accept decisions, the grounds for which cannot reach 
them until long after the decision has become effective. 

Patience and tolerance are virtues indeed in this fellowship. 
We may not speak of the home brand of these qualities, but 
that of our foreign correspondents can hardly be. surpassed. 
Who are these correspondents ? 


THE MISSIONARIES ON THE FIELD 


The regular missionaries, of course, against whose direct. ap- 
proach to the executive officers of the Board on any matter of 
personal interest or general policy no barrier has ever been 
raised. They send also the news letters to special churches and 
donors who are interested in them. Copies of such letters 
are an ever enjoyable part of our material. 
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THE MISSION CORRESPONDENT 


The regular mission correspondent. He may also be treas- 
urer. In either case his burdens are many. Sometimes he is 
inexcusably overtaxed. The effort to secure business adminis- 
tration in the missions is unrelenting. Rapid progress is 
being made. Combination of activities and concentration of 
responsibility is working for new efficiency. In three major 
divisions a central treasury has been established. But the sub- 
ject of correspondence is not always finances. The corres- 
pondent represents the interests of the missionaries and the 
work in the broader sense. In this routine the mails bring us 
a dozen letters where ten years ago there was one. 


THE HEADS OF INSTITUTIONS 


Then the heads of institutions write. They are bearing 
responsibilities quite apart from the routine of the regular 
work—as much so as the heads of institutions in this country. 
They deal with large enterprises—schools, hospitals, universi- 
ties, colleges, publishing houses. They ate not detached from 
the mission program. Often they are the wisest and most 
sympathetic advisers of the regular missionaries. But they are 
at times in touch with broader policies and more helpfully 
interpret them. They find common ground with the Board’s 
Department of Education and Literature, with its Medical 
Department, with its Department of Designated Gifts, and 
keep touch with the Department of Surveys and Records. The 
designation of gifts for institutions in all parts of the world 
and the lift of the educational and medical service to new 
levels, have increased this phase of correspondence and ad- 
ministration many fold. 


THE BISHOPS 

Chief among these correspondents are the Bishops resident 
abroad. One who knows their fields and their activities must 
wonder at the detail, the fullness and the discrimination of 
their frequent communications. The free and unremitting 
interchange of information, views and opinions between the 
sixteen bishops on the field and. the executive officers of the 
Board, is one of the strongest safeguards of the ideals and 
policies of the Church. There is common interest in the ad- 
ministration and investment of funds designated for specific 
units of work, in the maintenance of a just balance of appro- 
priations between sections of the work, in the qualifications, 
the health and the effectiveness of the missionaries, in the 
standards of conduct among new converts, in the values of 
educational processes and organization, in the promotion of a 
sound literature, in the development of self-support and of the 
spirit and method of self-direction in the national churches, 
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in the adaptation, without essential loss, of the principles, the 
customs, the ritual, the total inheritance of Methodism to the 
customs of life and the modes of thought of the people to whom 
as representatives of a vital Church we are commissioned to 
preach and teach the gospel. In the main these tasks of ad- 
ministration are carried forward in complete harmony. In 
scme fields new conditions are created by the rising national 
feeling which is to be not suppressed but guided. The larger 
investment of life and money, at times, suggests the removal 
of safeguards which the Church, in good faith, has fixed. In 
some fields a new self-possession urges the possession also of 
instruments and resources of service for which the transfer 
of title has not yet been authorized. The development of the 
area, with its concomitants, area consciousness and area respon- 
sibility, finds in foreign fields elements to which the homeland 
is a stranger—Conferences in which both missionaries and na- © 
tionals are members, finance committees which must deal with 
large subsidies for work received from other parts of the 
world Church, Central Conferences with centripetal convic- 
tions and methods, Mission Conferences and Missions with real 
but limited powers, institutions—schools, colleges, hospitals, 
publishing houses—which not being self-supporting must have 
a different standing from that of similar units of work in the 
land where the world-wide Church has, as yet, its largest de- 
velopment and its chief resources. It would be an administra- 
tive miracle if under these conditions there should be no margin 
for doubt in the estimate of responsibility, no shadow to flit 
across the sunlit path of executive procedure! But this rich cor- 
respondence will be searched in vain to find a sinister sentence, 
an unkind personal word or an essential variance in the interpre- 
tation of the main purposes and policies of Methodism. What- 
ever may have been the burdens placed upon the sixteen Bishops 
by the correspondence of the Board, the Board, through its 
executive officers, bears witness to the industry, fidelity and 
devotion of these general superintendents of the work in foreign 
fields, assigned by the last General Conference to tasks, than 
which the Church has in her gift none more difficult, and grate- 
fully acknowledges the contribution to knowledge, the stimulus 
to faith and the communion of spirit with which they, in the 
conversations and correspondence of the four years, have en- 
riched its resources. 


METHODIST TRAVELERS 


To these sources of information, two must be added. The 
war, the Centenary, or both, stirred in many the desire to see 
the world. News from a far country has reached America and 
our own Church circles through tourist observers. Many of 
these have reported to us their observations, Usually their 
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inspection of work has been hurried and their contacts with 
missionaries casual. Some have traveled at greater leisure. 
There exists in the Church to-day a more general knowledge of 
missionary enterprise than ever before. To the missionary office 
the information from these travelers has been ever welcome. It 
has been discriminating, at times a restraint upon undue 
optimism, at times an unexpected stimulus to courage. 


THE PRESS 


Finally, the world enterprise of the press has discovered the 
news value in missions. This may be one of the by-products of 
the Centenary and kindred movements. To it the remarkable 
publicity department of the Council of Boards which for its 
foreign section has been centered in the office of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, has had access to all fresh news in correspond- 
ence and has been continually in contact with our missionaries 
as they have arrived from the field, has made a significant con- 
tribution. The extraordinary volume and quality of informa- 
tion from the world field which has enriched the columns of the 
Church press for these four years bear witness to this excellence 
of news service. But far deeper into the thought of the world 
than ever before has gone the significance of the missionary 
movement. It is not an exotic notion where men discuss world 
affairs. Governments give it thought. It is not ignored in 
current literature. It is worth reporting upon. It has belonged 
to the Church, it now belongs to the world. Facts, sugges- 
tions, criticisms, interpretations have come from departments 
of government, from newspaper offices, from correspondents of 
current periodicals on watch in every center of the world’s life, 
from commercial and educational and scientific groups at work 
on their special problems, from writers of. books, fiction, travel, 
history, economics, which tell the story of missions and reveal 
the widening sense of the import of that divine compulsion 
which sends men out into all the world to preach the Gospel 
' to every creature. i 


A Rapm Survey oF Frevps AnD TypEs oF Work 

The Board of Foreign Missions has unceasingly through- 
out these wonderful four years been conscious of viewing and 
reviewing its worldwide work under two forms. Each mission 
has its history, its life, its achievement. The geographical 
unit affords data for comparisons, estimates of growth, study 
of peoples, appraisals of opportunity. A perfectly normal in- 
quiry is, what are we doing in China? How fares the work in 
South America? Are there actual gains in Netherlands In- 
dies? The organization and superintendence of the work as 
expressed in terms of territory or land or nation have been 
sanctioned and emphasized by the very nature of the Church’s 
expansion and by the inevitable order of the Church’s adjust- 
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ment of its tasks. The members of the Conference will re- 
ceive a handbook wherein will be found summaries of the re- 
markable results of the Centenary movement field by field. In 
booklet and the Church press the story has been told. Com- 
pacted in the World Service volume each mission has its para- 
graph or its chapter. Happily, with greater fullness and pre- 
cision than ever before each section of this round the world 
enterprise of the Church will live before you in the person 
and the words of the Bishop who, from his close contact with 
it, comes back to you with its needs and tasks burned into his 
very heart. The other form under which the work is viewed 
is expressed not by place but by type. Every field is cross 
sectioned with well-defined kinds of work which are common 
to all. The spirit of the Gospel in Korea, in Burma, in the 
Belgian Congo expresses and embodies itself in the very types 
of service which are so familiar to us here. It is of the very 
genius of the Gospel as it was in the very nature of our Lord, 
to preach, to teach, to heal, to cast out devils. The evan- 
gelism of the Apostles carried not only truth and power but 
churches, schools, hospitals, the organized ministries of Chris- 
tianity. In the saddle bags of the Methodist pioneers was the 
seed corn from which have grown the agencies of help, the 
institutions of teaching, the permanent centers of spiritual 
power. It is the inevitable process in every mission field. 
The preacher is himself the demonstration of the message. 
The teacher is himself the truth. But there must be language. 
This means learning and teaching. Suffermg must be relieved. 
The lancet and the hospital become essential. The logic of 
service is inexorable. Organized activities must be housed. 
They are the mandate for the Church and the school. The 
life expands not by formulas and buildings which can be con- 
structed, but by men and women who are born from above. 
Come then personal needs, centers of domestic life, communi- 
ties with customs, a religious system with its statement of 
truth, its manner of life, its conservation of forces of redemp- 
tion. Children are to be trained, youth is to be inspired and 
directed, old age is to be comforted, the vigor of manhood and 
womanhood is to be sanctified. In the homeland these spiritual 
energies, these aspirations for service have expressed them- 
selves in varied forms and are crystallized in our various or- 
ganizations. Whether in outward form they are. too many or 
too few, in essence they register the eager purpose of Christian 
hearts to find the way to the need of the world. 


Types oF MISSIONARY SERVICE 


Against this background we see the range of our work on 
the foreign field. There is difference in setting and in em- 
phasis. Race, language, government, environment. affect pro- 
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cedure and form. But invariably in these far lands the essen- 
tial message of redemption embodies itself in organized church 
life, in measures for social service, in institutions for relief of 
suffering, in education. The progress of these four years is 
registered in concrete terms in the churches, the philanthropies, 
the hospitals and the schools, with their products in the more 
abundant life of the multitudes of every land to whom, by 
the grace of God and the good will of this great Church, they 
have been able to minister. 


THE ORGANIZED CHURCH ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


The lift of the level of the organized church work as such and 
its expansion have been general throughout the whole world 
field. As the life of the church has deepened, it has also broad- 
ened. It has been a rising tide which has swept around the 
world. In other parts of this report, and in other statements, 
the details of growth will be found. Those who seck to set for- 
ward the Kingdom of God in these great mission lands realize 
the values in the specialized forms of missionary service, but 
they would despair of permanent success if it should appear 
that the individual and community life of the people did not 
show increasingly the power of the organized church as such. 
The Centenary contributions where designated for individual 
projects in the educational, medical or philanthropic field 
promptly command attention. It is significant that those de- 
velopments which are not unique, but belong to the general 
movement, of the Christian organization or community, have 
registered so important an advance. On the foreign. field the 
Church finds itself at the end of the Centenary period so much 
stronger in membership and in other phases of the regular 
church life, that the workers often feel that they have been 
swept on by a Power outside of all human planning. 

The goals in the preliminary surveys were set so high as to 
strain the faith of the days which preceded the Centenary. 
These goals were often early reached, and in many instances had 
to be set ahead in the very middle of the five-year period. There 
have been added to the staff during these years over 6,500 na- 
tional workers. The gifts of money have been greatly increased 
and, while there has not been as large a development of. self- 
support as has been desired, on the whole—measured by the 
amount of the indigenous resources disclosed—the advance has 
been exceedingly gratifying. Church membership has been. in- 
creased by approximately 115,000. There has been an increase 
in Sunday Schools of over 1,700, and of Sunday School schol- 
ars of nearly 105,000. Property aid has been given to over 800 
churches and schools. Many hundreds of the church buildings 
are new, and have schools and a pastor’s home in connection 
with them. To house the missionaries and national workers and 
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those already on the field, who have never been properly housed, 
over 600 new residences or parsonages have been built. It is 
perfectly clear that the line has been advanced and extended, 
and that the result of the scouting and the choosing of positions 
has justified the conviction that the Church is now not only 
pioneering but occupying these lands. If the lines of communi- 
cation with the base of supplies can be maintained, and re- 
sources and reinforcements can be brought steadily forward, an 
extraordinary advance should mark the next decade. 

Of special work in the field of church organization and of 
evangelism, there are many illustrations which appeal for record : 

There are: The new Mission in Costa Rica among a unique 
type of Western-Spanish population. 

The extension of the work in the country districts of Panama. 

The effort to establish definite work among the Indians of 
Bolivia, a work which is reported to have “grown beyond any- 
thing any of us dreamed possible.” 

The special advance among Moslem populations, as in North 
Africa and Malacca, the former being emphasized by Dr. Zwe- 
mer who has stated that it surpasses anything he has seen else- 
where. 

Special development in North Sumatra. 

The experiment in the Wannan District in. Central China. 

Remarkable evangelistic results in the districts of the Hingh- 
wa Conference, and in the mountain regions of the Yenping and 
the new South Fukien Conferences in spite of the perils from 
the bandit hordes. 

Continual upward pressure by multitudes of the village folk 
of India, and the spread of the influence of the Gospel among 
the upper classes of India through the extraordinary work of 
our own missionary leaders. 

Impressive results from evangelistic efforts in Central 
Europe, and the Karelian borders of Finland and Russia. 

This is not an exhaustive record. It simply is an intima- 
tion of the vivid, vital, productive evangelism which moving 
from the church centers by its very life strengthens them, and 
reaches out to the untouched millions of the world, It is re- 
corded of the past year that of the increase of membership in 
our Church, by far the greater proportion comes from the For- 
eign Field. At this one must rejoice with restraint, and if here 
were but a flash of light for a day or a year no record would 
be worth while. But it is not a flash, but a flame, and tells the 
story again of the burning heart which glows and brightens the 
dark places in every country of the world. 


A HINT OF THE MEDICAL PROGRAM OF THE QUADRENNIUM 


The broad medical program laid out by the Centenary sur- 
veys has been modified, partly by lack of Board funds, partly 
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by failure of government funds (Netherlands Indies) for co- 
operative enterprises; partly by changing ideas as to the wise 
procedure after a closer study of local needs and possibilities. 
In Eastern South America, for example, our workers are ask- 
ing for nurses for health programs, rather than for doctors and 
hospitals. No doubt, lack of funds in amounts expected, helped 
to modify plans, but the quick success of nurses in stations with- 
out doctor or hospital has revealed a new medical service. 


Netherlands Indies 


Our missionary nurse in Palembang, South Sumatra, points 
out the fact that eighty per cent of the medical service in the 
United States is non-hospitalized. Her own pronounced success 
with non-hospitalized medical work in Palembang has led her to 
question whether that is not as fruitful, at least for the present, 
as the more expensive hospital service, though she would not, of 
course, think of abandoning all hospitals. Her non-hospitalized 
work has brought her into contact with the Moslem community 
in Palembang—into the homes—as hospital work could never 
have done. About one-eighth of the program has been carried 
out. The one hospital, at Tjisoroea, is an unqualified success. 
The non-hospitalized work is equally so: Two dispensaries have 
been opened in North Sumatra. Borneo still waits. The value 
of medical work among the Moslems has had abundant demon- 
tration by what has been done to date. When the Dutch Goy- 
ernment and the Methodists of America are ready to make 
further contributions of money and men, the tested method 
of procedure is clear. 


Mexico 


In Mexico, the Mission has cooperated in the Puebla Hospital 
with the Baptists by furnishing a doctor and a nurse; and mak- 
ing a contribution to the current expenses. In Mexico City 
three dispensaries, one with twelve beds, making it a small hos- 
pital, are maintained. The pioneer medical work of the Board 
in Mexico is that at Guanajuato, where Dr. Levi P. Salmans 
has worked for a generation. He developed a hospital with- 
out expense to the Board for building. During the Centenary, 
for the first time, he received money for needed additions to the 
plant. Nurse-training has been carried on effectively and many 
of the graduates are in active service. The nurse who repre- 
sents our Church in the Puebla Hospital is a graduate of this 
training school. 


South America 
In South America, exclusive of Lima, Peru, there are at 
least six dispensaries. In Chile, there is a fine cooperation be- 
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tween the Chilean doctors and the Mission in the management 
of the dispensaries, the doctors giving their services without re- 
muneration when the nurse requests it. Supervision of the 
health of children in the Mission schools is a valuable result in 
Chile. The Lima Hospital is “booming” at last report. It 
has gained public confidence. Peruvian doctors are asking to 
send their own patients to the hospital. Nurse-training is well 
started; a small but promising class is in training. Since nurs- 
ing is not on a professional basis in South America there is 
desperate need for help in creating a profession of nursing. 


China 

The China Medical Board has set the standard for medical 
instruction in China, and for hospital equipment and staff. 

The Methodist contribution of men and funds enabled the 
Mission to take its part in the preliminary cooperation of the 
Missions which afforded the foundation for the Union Medical 
School in Peking; to meet the Medical Board’s proposition for 
the Methodist Hospital at Wuhu, involving the expenditure of 
at least $100,000 from missionary sources; to build the first 
unit of the hospital at Nanchang; to reinforce the staff and 
increase the equipment- of every one of the other nine hos- 
pitals wholly dependent upon the Methodist Missions, including 
the reopening of the two large hospitals at Chungking and 
Chengtu, West China; and the assuming of the cost of a new 
one at Tzechow, and the manning of it. 

The Yenping Conference medical unit (The Alden Speare 
Memorial Hospital and contributing dispensaries) has added 
two small hospitals into which went much local money. Addi- 
tions to the staff (nurses) and new equipment are a substantial 
contribution and have increased the efficiency of the medical or- 
ganization. as a teaching unit for the training of nurses and 
assistants who care for the dispensaries. 

The Hinghwa Conference medical work has had the gift of a 
dispensary in the important industrial center at Ng Sauh—the 
Jakway Memorial. 


Korea 


The Methodist share in the Severance Union Medical School 
and Hospital in Seoul; reinforcement of the fine series of Meth- 
odist hospitals by two doctors and six nurses; advanced training 
for doctors during furlough; equipment for hospitals; buildings 
at the Haiju Hospital; are among the results in this great field. 


India 


The Centenary has given to India a doctor, equipment and 
money for repairs to the hospital at Bidar in South India, mak- 
ing the reopening of the hospital possible; a nurse to the hos- 
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pital at Nadiad; help in paying for the new wards; a doctor 
for the Crawford Memorial Hospital at Vikarabad; Reed Me- 
morial Hospital, a small hospital at Lahore; provided medical 
supervision for the schools of the Central Provinces; supported 
a program of medical itineration and dispensaries in and about 
Calcutta. There are other dispensaries in the North India and 
the Indus River Conferences, which are so much a part of the 
routine of the Missions that they do not receive special men- 
tion in the reports. 


Africa, Central and South 


There is a fascination in the story of the development of our 
medical work in Bantu Africa, of which here only a hint can be 
given. The sacrificial work in Rhodesia under the British flag, 
the extraordinary ministry of medicine and surgery in Inham- 
bane under the Portuguese flag, the two hospital centers in the 
Congo under the Belvian flag, are chapters in a book of thrill- 
ing service which, some day, must be written. One chapter will 
tell of the heroic life and tragic death of Dr. W. C. Berry, who 
only three months ago on duty, far away from wife and home, 
gave up his life as one who went with his Master to the end. 

The medical work, to which these five years of planning and 
resources have given impulse and scope, will be an ever increas- 
ing factor in the program of the Board. 


THE GOSPEL IN TERMS OF SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The ready response to the social program on the foreign field 
may certainly be interpreted to mean that the program is sound. 
The World War left men in all lands bewildered, waiting for 
something, they knew not what, but a something they wanted 
and that they felt they would get from the people of the United. 
States. The expression of this conviction on the part.of the 
peoples of the world has been reported so often as to have be- 
come a commonplace. 

The Macedonian ery is not a single voice, it is a chorus. It 
is as if a Macedonian man in the form of every continent, and 
every variety of every continent, stood in the manner of a sup- 
pliant, with eyes directed to us here. From the Bolivians, 
who ask for fruit peelers, and washing machines, and farm im- 
plements and basket balls, to the bandit king, who asked for a 
girls’ school managed by the Mission, “because the fathers must 
know that it would be run right, or they would not permit their 
daughters to come to it,” and the Battak sultans who ask for a 
preacher, because they must soon decide between Christ and 
~ Mohammed, and think they prefer Christ if they may have a 
preacher, it is the same—the same naive faith, that the mis- 
sionary has what they want, and that he is willing to share. 
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The universal appeal to the missionary—a sort of instinctive 
turning to him, as a child turns to his mother—is one of the 
beautiful things in the realm of Missions. Is it not a testimony 
to the validity and sincerity of the movement? The proposal 
of a man in Mexico, that the Methodist Mission develop a cer- 
tain fishing industry from which a large number of the poor 
live, seems a bit fantastic to those who understand the limita- 
tions of missionary administration, but it indicates that he has 
got the point that the missionary is there to serve, and he comes 
asking in rather large faith. It is true that the social program 
in Mexico—not merely in the conspicuous enterprise at Aztecas 
—is a pronounced success. The young preachers from the Sem- 
inary have grasped the significance of it and are “putting it 
over” successfully in the country districts. 

® 
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The Social Ministry as a Means 


Aside from the fact that the social progiam is the incarnation 
of the spirit of Him who went about doing good, it makes con- 
tacts for the evangelistic program in ways that would be other- 
wise impossible. The sight of supervised play impresses a Chi- 
nese business man in Malacca, whom even a school has not at- 
tracted. In China, and in Japan, the reading room is at the 
top of the popularity list. All through the country districts of 
Mexico the men gather in club centers and discover that the 
Protestant is a real man and is safe for friendship. There is 
an intimate connection between these centers and the increase 
of church membership. Many of the centers are Centenary 
“anit” centers, too, and more than one such center has become 
a congregation and has built a church, sometimes with a school 
attached, all within the short period of the Centenary; often 
with a minimum of help from the States. 


Types of Social Work—Olubs, Boy Scouts and Other Forms 


In Hinghwa City, China, there is a remarkable club work 
a system of clubs for boys and girls—which takes in the whole 
region about Hinghwa. It radiates from the high school as a 
center. Clubs are conducted in different parts of the city, and 
in the villages round about. In a celebration given by the clubs 
two thousand children marched in procession and took part in 
a program given in the church which seats two thousand five 
hundred. Imagine the chance to teach health, alone. Twenty- 
three boys from this school took the examinations for Fukien 
University ; twenty-three boys passed ! 

The Boy Scouts of Bolivia have made a record for them- 
selves. During their annual hikes (strange that it should be a 
matter of comment) they keep sober. This is a total abstinence 
demonstration of great value and almost national scope. 
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In India, summer camps, in which the best physical results 
accrue to boys normally underweight, and positive results. in 
character development from team play and contact with camp 
leaders, are increasingly useful since more missionaries trained 
in boys’ work have been sent out in accordance with the Cente- 
nary program. In Singapore, Methodist. students have taken 
part in athletic contests with government schools with credit, 
and these same young people have attended Epworth League in- 
stitutes in throngs. 


Health Instruction 


Health instruction for mothers, boys, girls and for the general 
community is in the year’s calendar in South America, Mex- 
ico, China, Africa (Bantu and North), in parts of India. 

The peripatetic service in Bengal, Calcutta’s milk sta- 
tions (in cooperation with the government), the memorial dis- 
pensaries, fall under this head. The health supervision for the 
schools of Central Provinces belongs also to the newer program, 

In China, Methodist missionaries cooperate with the China 
Health Council, of which our own Dr. R. C. Beebe was long 
treasurer. _ This organization circulates in a year more than a 
million pages of health literature, and its health demonstra- 
tions, so organized that they take in every department of city 
hfe and reach the last man with some information, are apt 
and effective. Methodist missionaries are the largest users of 
the material prepared by the Council. For example, the use 
made of such material in the student summer campaigns of 
evangelism and health teaching in the villages, and in the cities 
in which William Nast College and the Anglo-Chinese Christian 
College are located, have been conspicuously successful. 


The Social Center (Institutional Church) 


The contrasting standards of life in all its phases which this 
sets up in most of the cities in the countries in which ‘our mis- 
sionaries work, must make a strong appeal to any imagination 
not hopelessly dull. There it stands, whether it is the large 
church with a numerous paid staff as in Chengtu, a large hive 
of activities, such as the settlement at Cerro de Pasco, Monte- 
video, an Arabic center in North Africa, a tiny center in the 
heights of Tehwa District in South Fukien Conference or a 
village in Africa’s brush—there it stands proclaiming a fullness 
of life in this world, here and now—not to mention the next 
world—which it had never entered into the heart of the boys 
and girls and men and women to imagine. ; 

For the men, reading rooms, discussion clubs, recreation. 
For the boys and girls, play, education, health, friendship.. 
For the women, sympathy, baby bathing demonstrations, baby 
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feeding instruction, and in one enterprising center baby food 
for sale at cost. “In Christianity, woman has a name,” said a 
Chinese woman. In a Christian center, then, the woman has 
her own part. 

To the practical Chinese mind this form of service has ap- 
pealed particularly, and has brought forth much local financial 
support. Not less than ten of these centers are in operation in 
the largest cities of the Methodist territory in China, besides 
others in market towns and in some rather small ones. 


Commercial Training 

Insistent demands from many institutions which serve com- 
mercial communities for commercial training—in the case of 
Lucknow Christian College, of college grade—have been made 
from the field at intervals during the Centenary period. The 
opportunity in Tientsin, for example, could not be passed by, 
and a missionary equipped for commercial education was sent 
out. Ward Commercial School, Buenos Aires, is another case in 
point. Enlarged plant and reinforced staff are the Centenary’s 
contribution there. ‘The commercial departments of the Bolivia 
schools and of Huancayo, Peru, long a substantial aid to the 
country’s business life, have had consideration in plans for those 
two Missions. 

Lucknow Christian College, it is well known, was a pioneer 
in the teaching of shorthand. A system of Hindustani short- 
hand was invented there years ago, and government clerks were 
trained on contract—so many clerks in so many months. The 
School of Commerce asked for has been made possible. It is 
ranked as a department of the National University—the Uni- 
versity’s School of Business. 


Famine and Missions 


Famine has driven the Missions—those who have not given 
attention to it before, for a few haye—to think in terms of agri- 
culture and industrial education. In China, India and in 
Africa, during the Centenary years, the Methodist Missions 
have been face to face with the necessity of saving large num- 
bers of the Christian natives from starvation. The men on the 
field and the men responsible for administration at home are 
thinking seriously about the question of how to put the Chris- 
tian community on a basis far enough above the hunger-line to 
insure a margin of safety in times of crop failure. 


Africa’s Unique Relation to Agricultural Training 
In Africa the whole program of the Mission has its base in 
agriculture—industrial training based in agriculture. The 
Bantu tribes with whom we deal in Central and South Africa 
are agricultural nomads. They till the soil by the “worst 
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methods of agriculture in the world.” With fertile soil at hand 
they use the less fertile, because the plants grow in it quickly 
and they are deceived thereby. Soon it is exhausted and they 
move on as the manner of the nomadic agriculturist is. 

In Rhodesia a program of agricultural training has been grow- 
ing through twenty years. About seven thousand persons are, 
as a result of that training, self-supporting agriculturists, living 
in Christian villages, able to give to the support of their churches 
and schools—men who had before lived in the squalor of smoky 
mud huts. These people are brought quickly through a degree 
of development which the race went through from the stone age 
up by slow stages. They have taken as long a step as can be 
taken to advantage in a score of years. It is a long one and 
they are ready for the next. 

At Quessua, Angola, a new Centenary Missionary has begun 
to develop the agricultural department of the Central Training 
School for the Mission. He is improving the crops, introduc- 
ing new varieties, and is toning up the cattle. A tractor (the 
native boys call it “the machine that hoes”) has been sent out 
for the heavy work of road making and of plowing for the first 
time the virgin soil. 

The transformation that has gone on in Rhodesia and in the 
other Angola station, Quiongua, is beginning here. 

Agriculture here meets economic need, tends to ameliorate 
the pernicious elements of an imported industrialism unre- 
lated to the normal life of the native, and hastens processes of 
civilization and evangelization. 

The agricultural program for Africa is supported by all the 
implications of psychology and anthropology, has been tested 
by twenty years, or more, of experimentation, is well defined 
and well started. In each of the four Missions of Central and 
Southern Africa there is abundant land, cheaply bought or do- 
nated and there are missionaries trained in agriculture, and in 
the nature and need of the native. 

Progress in development of policy and in the inauguration 
of the necessary processes of education for carrying it out has 
been steady during the Centenary. It is a really brilliant 
achievement. 


The Kolar, India, School—A Generation Ahead of the Times 


Before the Centenary, agricultural-industrial education in 
Methodist Missions had little place. Famine, combined with 
the presence of an unusually far-seeing missionary with a fine 
pedagogical sense, did occasionally produce an institution known 
for its industrial work—an institution which the missionary 
must perforce support either by his own genius for administra- 
tion or by his persuasive powers in asking for money, or both. 
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Such an institution—a conspicuous success—was the Kolar, 
India, school, which the Kolar plow made famous both in India 
and the United States. There are other grounds for its excellent 
reputation. The first is that the veteran missionary here had 
pedagogical insight and knew the value of manual training for 
everybody, rich or poor. He advocated manual training for 
India’s schools from primary through the college—as a means 
of grace and culture, as much as for economic independence. 

In 1890 an English lady who had been conducting the school 
as a faith mission (famine had forced her into it to care for 
children left without relatives), gave it to the Methodist Mis- 
sion. By 1921 the missionary in charge had added 200 acres 
of land, buildings, equipment, and had set out 2,300 tongray 
trees and 3,000 tamarind trees; this plantation will be an en- 
dowment in time. During all this time the Church has fur- 
nished no money outside of the missionary’s salary and a few 
scholarships. 

Its results are: a self-supporting congregation; a community, 
many of whom live in houses of masonry which they own; trains 
its own teachers; sends scores of young men to good positions; 
trains preachers for the district. In the first seven years, the 
school sold five plows; in the last ten years, 3,600; in the three 
months before the war checked sales, 3,600. 


Increased Demand From the Freld for Agricultural Instruction 


The notable increase in the number of references to agri- 
cultural and industrial teaching in schools to be found in the 
Board Report for 1922, shows that missionaries, particularly in 
India and China (leaving Africa out of account, because it is 
in a class by itself), are giving thought to such training as an 
economic consideration. Some emphasize the pedagogical im- 
plications more than the economic. It seems to be agreed that 
if the Church is to become self-sustaining in agricultural coun- 
tries it will be through missionary aid to agriculture. Famine 
has forced the question. 

India: In India the three schools, which had their inception in 
post-famine conditions, are flourishing as never before. At 
Bidar the making of Bidar ware has been begun; at Vikarabad, 
lime-making and brick-making. Many schools have added, or 
pushed more vigorously, school gardens. The three schools re- 
ferred to are Aligarh, Kolar and Nadiad. 

China: Agricultural instruction has been incorporated into 
the curriculum at the Universities of Nanking and Peking. 
Support is assured through the application of left-over famine 
funds—this is a famine-prevention measure. 

In the high schools at Changli, North China, in Yenping, 
and at Ng Sauh, Hinghwa Conference, agricultural instructors 
have been appointed during the Centenary period. At both 
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Yenping and Changli, fortunately, Chinese trained in the 
United States are in charge; the former from Iowa State Col- 
lege, which provides most of our workers in agriculture; the 
latter from Illinois University School of Agriculture. 

Changli is in the midst of a fruit-raising country. The 
thousand trees set out by our agriculturist have all lived. The 
start made here is most encouraging. As always, a group of 
promising boys were eager to begin. 

The Chinese district superintendent in Lanhsien, North 
China, during the famine, wished to begin industrial work to 
give support to boys in need. He presented his plan to Con- 
ference and said that he could do it on $500 Mexican ($250 
gold). The preachers promptly subscribed to it. He began 
with 25 boys. He requires them to sign a contract to stay five 
years. In that time they get three grades of school work and 
a trade. They weave cloth and mosquito nets. 

The Bunster Farm in Chile: This is in a class all by itself— 
the largest attempt to serve through agriculture, measured in 
terms at least—ever made by a Mission. Nobody but a seer of 
courage would have attempted it. To date it has accomplished 
these things: Inaugurated and conducted a farm school, from 
which six have already graduated; started a church; improved 
the workers’ cottages (hovels they were), and caused social work 
to be organized among them; built summer cottages for mission- 
aries ; erected a tabernacle for summer meetings—a sort of Chau- 
tauqua is growing up in the Pine Grove at the Farm (there have 
been held in this tabernacle Epworth League Institutes, the 
Annual. Conference, the interdenominational Christian Workers’ 
Conference). At the National Exhibition of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the fly which is the enemy of the wooly aphis which is 
playing havoe with the apple orchards of Chile, was put on ex- 
hibition and the offer was made to supply it free to all who ap- 
plied. This act of brotherliness has introduced the Bunster 
Farm to all Chile. 

Bishop Oldham may have foreseen the spiritual value of the 
farm. It is doubtful if anyone else did. It is proving to be the 
rallying place for all Christian forces in South America. A 
trained observer says of the Workers’ Conference, “It is the best 
thing that has happened to Missions in South America.” 

For the Methodists themselves, it is helping to visualize to 
the scattered groups of believers, who are in the minority in 
their home communities, and are often persecuted, the unity 
of the great Church of which they are a part. This result has 
been definitely helpful among the Epworth Leaguers. 


These paragraphs give but a glimpse of the varied social 
ministries through which by the aid of Centenary resources the 
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spiritual messages of the Gospel are being carried by our mis- 
sionaries to the backward peoples of the world. 


Epucarion—Its Ranck anp Merrop 


The educational aspect of our missionary enterprise is both 
evangelistic and educational. The schools themselves reach 
young hearts with the Gospel message and build into young 
spirits the purposes and habits of life that go with allegiance to 
our Lord. It is in our schools also that workers in evangelism 
and education are trained—apostles, prophets, evangelists, pas- 
tors, and teachers—and by whose training the fruits of evan- 
gelism and education are made the greater. Moreover it is the 
extent and quality of our educational work that will determine 
whether the Church of the next generations will be literate or 
illiterate, ignorant or knowing, and able or impotent to bring 
to bear upon public opinion and political and economic actions 
the Christian convictions. 

To meet this challenge requires an amazing variety of insti- 
tutions and agencies. Day schools, boarding schools, hostels, 
elementary schools, secondary schools, colleges and universities, 
medical schools, theological and Bible training schools, night 
schools, English schools, village workers’ training schools, kin- 
dergartens, schools for missionary children, language and mis- 
sionary training schools, Sunday schools, schools of agriculture, 
of forestry, of dentistry, of commerce. Even the bulk of our 
elementary and secondary school work is carried on under the 
regulations of more than twenty-five different governments and 
in a dozen distinct types of systems. 

Small wonder that to so widespread and varied an educa- 
tional work the Church’s increased investment in the past quad- 
rennium has brought far reaching effects. Had it not been for 
this the depression in exchange would well-nigh have wrecked 
our educational system, for example, in China, developed so 
carefully through so many decades. To have been able to save 
this when, on all sides of our missions, others were closing 
schools and withdrawing staff, is to have gained a great victory 
for all the future. Yet there has been not only the holding of 
ground won but even genuine advance. In the last five years, 
the number of pupils in schools under our Church on the 
foreign field has increased sixty per cent. This represents a 
numerical increase in five years equivalent to that made in 
twenty-five of the years preceding the Centenary. In the schools 
supported in whole or in part by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions there are now over a hundred thousand pupils, to which 
the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society would 
add half as many more. Think of your own home town’s school 
system and your own college and reckon the requirements, the 
responsibilities, the hopes that lie in seven universities and col- 
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leges, two score theological and Bible training schools, nearly 
seventy secondary schools, and over twenty-five hundred ele- 
mentary schools. These and half a hundred special schools 
are the measure of the investment of the Church through the 
Board of Foreign Missions in education.* 

There are other ways of noting the progress of the quadren- 
nium in education. In the period 227 new missionaries, in- 
cluding replacements, have been sent out specifically for edu- 
cational work. To these must be added in any reckoning of 
our new investment of life in mission education the many other 
new general missionaries whose work inevitably involves some 
phase of education. 

Fully as much, if not more than for missionary educators, 
is the field dependent upon the home base for aid in the con- 
struction of the physical elements of the educational plant. 
Rare indeed are the occasions when the mission and the Board 
can rejoice in the gifts of alumni, such as the $150,000 college 
building Mr. Katsuda gave to Aoyama Gakuin, our Tokyo Col- 
lege. Alas that the devastation of the earthquake should require 
its rebuilding at even greater cost and without such exceptional 
aid! In India and Malaysia grants toward land or buildings are 
not infrequently made by the Government. A notable grant 
of this kind was that of $103,000 to Lucknow Christian College 
for the construction of additional buildings. This, with the 
Centenary grants, has resulted in one of the finest college 
plants in India. Centenary giving has also made possible on 
the new campus of Peking University the administration and 
auditorium building, a memorial to Bishop James W. Bash- 
ford and the central building of the academic group. Other 
school projects made possible by the Centenary in the last four 
years may be illustrated by such varied items as these: new 
Jand for Fukien Christian University, buildings for the boys’ 
and girls’ schools and the Bible Institute in Peru, a new build- 
ing at the Mexican Institute at Puebla, dormitories for the 
high schools at Tientsin and Taianfu, the new buildings for 
the high schools at Hinghwa, Chungking and other points, the 
Ninde Memorial Theological School building at Peking, model 
elementary plants in many places, new buildings for the the- 
ological and women’s training school at Santiago, Chile, at 
Pauri in the Indian hills, a building for the Messmore: High 
School reported to be “the finest in Garhwal,” as well as 
scores of structures for elementary schools in every part of 
our work, and repairs and reconstruction of buildings generally. 
At another point a fuller list of these achievements and other 
achievements is given. 

Yet with even these athievements we are far from insuring 


*Full statistical data is given on other pages. 
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even a literate church on our larger fields. In India hardly 
more than twenty per cent of the children of our Methodist | 
Christian community are receiving any education whatever. On 
good authority, the present program of Christian education in 
China will not prevent half the church from being unable to 
read the Scriptures in their own tongue. The significant inter- 
denominational studies of Christian education in Africa, China, 
and India made in the last four years have thrown so much new 
light on the whole task that the reshaping of many parts of 
our educational work in view of higher standards, new knowl- 
edge and changed government policy is made necessary. In 
India the transfer of education from British to national con- 
trol through the provincial assemblies, together with the effects 
of the elaborate report of the Calcutta University Commission 
bid fair to have far-reaching effects on our policy. Already 
our Lucknow Christian College has had to reduce itself to the 
status of an intermediate (junior) college. In Malaysia, the 
government has adopted the policy of limiting future coopera- 
tion with mission schools in the interest of more government 
institutions. 

All these and many other factors give us ground for great 
gratitude to God for the splendid foundations already laid for 
an educated church in our mission lands. Upon these foun- 
dations we must now build far more thoroughly and strongly, 
both in the work of the schools and in the religious educa- 
tional work of the local church, if we are to do our full duty 
in making:Christ Lord both of men and nations. 


A SumMary or ACHIEVEMENTS IN ALL FIELps 


In a special handbook of Centenary results which will be 
presented to every member of the Conference the statements 
here summarized will be found in more ample descriptive 
form. 

Six hundred thirty-two missionaries were sent, to the for- 
eign field during the Centenary period (October 31, TOTS. to 
January 1, 1924). Some of them replaced older missionaries 
who were worn out from years of service or had died at their 
posts; others were added to the hundreds of consecrated men 
and women who are giving themselves to Christ’s cause in many 
lands. This is the greatest single outstanding achievement of 
the Centenary and the greatest fact of the quadrennium, from 
the point of view of world-Methodism. 

Of these 632 new missionaries, 19 are physicians, 54 are 
trained nurses, 16 are engaged in agricultural. or industrial 
education, 20 are in specialized secretarial activities. One 
hundred seventy-one of the missiongries went to China erie 
to South America; 109 to India and Burma. 

As a result of the new enthusiasm for missions produced 
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by the Centenary enterprise, it has been possible to secure for 
our service afield young men and young women unusually well 
qualified for their tasks. We have drawn them from the best 
colleges, seminaries, hospitals, medical schools and agricultural 
schools. 


New Converts 


One of the immediate results of this increase in missionary 
staff is to be found in the rapidly increasing number of church 
members on every field. Reports in 1923 showed 114,694 more 
members in our foreign churches than there were in 1918. 
And that does not include the increase in constituents, and in 
the number outside the church vitally influenced by its pre- 
cept and example. 

Our missionaries are adding 551 Christian converts per week 
to the church roll, over and above all losses by death. Con- 
trast that with the story of James M. Thoburn who preached 
two years before finding his first convert; or of William Carey 
who preached seven years before finding a convert; or of Henry 
Martyn who had only one convert at the end of his first year. 
In India, where these men labored, we are gaining converts 
at the rate of 216 per week. 

Forty-five thousand of the 114,000 converts gained during 
the quadrennium were in India; China gained 27,000; Europe, 
13,000; Africa, 6,000; the Philippines, 8,000. “Where we 
have the largest number of missionaries, we reach the largest 
number of people.” 

Thoburn and Carey and Martyn—and other pioneers in other 
lands—labored almost single-handed in India. Now our Indian 
missionaries are assisted by 7,757 native pastors and teachers 
and other workers. Our world mission staff is assisted by 
20,000 such workers. Thirty per cent of these—in all 6,529— 
were added during the quadrennium. 


New Buildings 


Those who expect to see their Centenary contributions made 
visible in brick and stone and mortar and land, can find 837 
new structures or properties used for schools or churches, be- 
sides 51 buildings or properties secured for medical purposes. 
These have all been erected or purchased during the Centenary 
period. (These include only building erections and property 
purchases reported for the Annual Report of the Board: the list 
must be considerably larger.) This means that we erected four 
new buildings or purchased four new properties each week of 
the quadrennium. In addition there is to be noted an increase 
of 616 in the number of parsonages and missionary homes 
owned on the foreign field by our church. 
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China has 188 of the new churches and schools; India and 
Burma, 162; Korea, 98; Latin-America, 94. 

Think for a moment what 837 buildings and properties mean 
to missionaries who can write, “If we have only a mud hut it 
is of inestimable value to our village for it lets the village 
folks know that we have come to stay. Of how much greater 
value then is a well-constructed building adequately equipped 
to serve.” 


Schools 


There are enrolled in our Methodist schools (all grades) 
47,000 more pupils to-day than there were at the beginning 
of the quadrennium. 

During the same period the number of Sunday schools was 
increased by 1,714 and the number of Sunday school pupils 
by 104,138. In other words we have opened new Sunday 
schools oftener than once per day; we have added 71 new Sun- 
day school pupils (above graduation and other losses) each 
day of the quadrennium. 

Eight hundred and seven of the new Sunday schools and 46,000 
of the new pupils are to be found in India and Burma. China 
has 20,000 of the new pupils, and Japan 11,000. 

A practical helpfulness to the needy peoples of the earth 
was the opening of agricultural training farms and schools dur- 
ing the quadrennium in India, China, Africa, Mexico and in 
South America; and the opening of industrial schools in these 
same countries. The 16 agricultural and industrial missionar- 
ies have been a valuable addition to the missionary forces. 


Medical Work 


_ We have noted that during the quadrennium the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sent 19 physicians and 54 trained nurses 
into foreign service; and that 51 new hospitals or dispensaries 
have been built or properties purchased for them. during the 
same period. 

What these 73 medical workers and 51 medical institutions 
mean to mankind can be realized only when one grasps the full 
significance of that other statement: ‘Two thirds of the earth’s 
population’ is not within reach of competent medical aid.” 

China—where only one person in 100 can call upon a phy- 
sician—secured during the quadrennium 9 new physicians and 
13 nurses. 

Something of the extent of Methodism’s medical service may 
be gleaned from the fact that its staff during these years gave 
an average of 981 treatments per day, performed 26 operations 
per day, and that its hospitals cared for 231 new in-patients 
each week, 
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Finances 


Our mission properties have greatly increased in value dur- 
ing the quadrennium—partly because of increased costs and 
values everywhere, but- also partly because of new buildings 
erected and new properties acquired. Estimated values indicate 
that our foreign properties—exclusive of those in Europe— 
are worth $8,000,000 more to-day than they were four years ago. 

India’s and Burma’s properties are estimated to have in- 
creased $2,275,000 during the four years; South and Central 
America’s by $1,500,000; China’s by $1,370,000; Korea’s by 
$945,000. 

The giving of the peoples on the field has increased in every 
Conference during the same period. India gives $95,000 more 
per year for all purposes than it gave before the Centenary 
thrilled it into new sacrifices; Korea gives $110,000 more per 
year; Japan, $86,000 more per year; Mexico $39,000 more per 
year; South and Central America, $35,000 more per year; 
Malaysia and the Netherlands Indies, $19,000 per year; the 
Philippines, $18,000 more per year; China, $17,000 more per 
year; Africa, $12,000 more per year. Elsewhere these and 
kindred facts have more extended notation. 


The statements presented in this report are but hints and 
suggestions of the significance of the worldwide enterprise in 
which the Church of our love is engaged. The Board of For- 
eign Missions submits the. work of the four years with the 
earnest desire that everywhere the facts may be known and justly 
interpreted, that enthusiasm may be stirred, that faith may be 
set aflame, that the new victories may not be far off, that in this 
Methodist Episcopal Church—the largest evangelical force in 
America, perhaps in the world—the Master may not be dis- 
appointed. 

For the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Frank Mason Nortn, 

Tirus Lowe, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE Boarp oF FoREIGN MISSIONS 
For Quadrennium 1920-1923 


I. ReEcErrpts 











Designated Undesignated Total 
$ $ $ 
SOD gee oh ees 1,012.921.46 5,154,068.29 6, 166,989.75 
192E et a eke 898,008.17 4,511,904.04 5,409,912.21 
TODD pe racr tas aiays tetacetelaeae 906,899.50 4,519,229.53 5,426, 129.038 
QOS) cay Wiehe torins con 996,729.45 4,353, 744.07 5,350,473.52 
Total Receipts 3,814,558.58 18,538,945 .93 22,353,504.51 








‘Of this Total $1,065,372.50 was received from non-Centenary sources, $846,277.29 
being undesignated and $219,095.20 designated. 
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II. DispursEMENTS 


is pedi lINe 2 Moon TO MISSIONS INCLUDING DESIGNATED > 
GIFTS AND RELIEF 





Eastern ASIA: 
Caina: 
Central China 


Dg cya) Ree a 
North China 
West China 
Yenping 
Centenary Cultivation 
China General 





Gujarat* 
Indus River* 
Lucknow*.... 
North India 
Northwest India 
HOUPMANGIA, 1). oar cae. seas nee 
Centenary Cultivation 
India General 


SouTHWASTERN AsIA: 
Malaysia 
Netherlands Indies............. 
North Sumatra........-..0-.s00. 
Philippine Islands 


Total Southeastern Asia.... 


Latin America: 
Bolivia 
Central America... 65.50.0025 0% 
Chile 
Eastern South America......... 
IMOxiCO noice cnee cerleritae ae 
North Andes 
South America General 
Centenary Cultivation.......... 


Total Latin America........ 























A, Drrecr 
1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
132,112 24) 87,404 46] 116,040 91} 114,377 64] 449,935 25 
176,420 72) 147,709 10| 133,971 65} 183,907 03} 592,008 50 
85,830 96) 92,182 61] 86,252 22) 88,266 00] 352,531 79 
101,376 20) 64,724 32) 77,571,80| 112,238 66] . 355,910 98 
251,520 02} 208,683 12) 167,710 66] 219,205 37) 847,119 17 
100,744 37) 87,681 66] 117,598 37) 118,331 22} 424,355 62 
52,389 14) 47,950 94] 56,099 86) 49,026 39} 205,466 33 
257 OOO NCO c een ter | Matter teeta © tent eee 25,000 00 
108,905 58; 102,840 81] 105,097 86} 87,054 56] 403,898 81 
1,034,299 23} 839,177 02} 860,343 33} 922,406 87] 3,656,226 45 
211,665 32) 186,305 40} 197,340 38] 169,248 60} 764,559 70 
176,558 19} 203,311 85} 180,682 07) 185,959 20] 746,511 31 
Haag yenito ol eo eeeL Bese 5,000 00 5,000 00 10,000 00 
888,223 51} 389,617 25) 383,022 45] 360,207 80) 1,521,071 01 


1,422,522 74 





1,228,794 27 





1,243,365 78 





1,282,614 67| 5,177,297 46 


























70,805 99} 56,335 96} 53,133 00) . 74,199 29) 254,474 24 
105,941 07} 131,154 74) 51,213 79} 61,585 75) 349,895 35 
46,094 35) 48,870 15} 45,487 24) 48,709 78) 189,161 52 
95,783 84) 94,572 02} 75,217 90} 71,772 46) 337,346 22 
SMeoacbau: 88,765 29} 90,916 42} 179,681 71 

Se hora ch en 23,742 96) 62,104 01 85,846 97 

88,051 29} 123,274 37} 125,663 69] 336,989 35 

290,543 77) 178,478 45) 140,419 28) 140,815 96) 750,257 46 
183,396 53] 173,915 52] 141,498 03} 122,423 22) 621,228 30 
118,664 17) 119,498 63) 119,189 25] 144,361 85) 501,713 90 
SO OcomOU ler Aube eel: Moore teste sched Nat inl esieie ee 30,033 00 
68,528 85) 32,575 53} 25,291 37} 59,085 45} 185,481.20 
1,009,791 57} 923,452 29} 887,227 48)/1,001,637 88) 3,822,109 22 
126,965 69} 104,128 57| 73,972 16] 77,818 36] 382,884 78 
51,712 64) 65,472 76) 65,156 68} 53,323 64) 235,665 72 
Sadeandtinall “Gamancnsets 8,254 63} 19,338 45 27,593 08 
104,670 62} 89,699 84) 66,698 21) 88,818 72] | 344,882 39 
283,348 95} 259,301 17) 214,081 68) 234,294 17| 991,025 97 
108,058 76} 75,580 78] 49,009 16} 46,409 66} 279,058 36 
57,534 58) 54,653 21] 45,325 46] 49,985 25) 207,498 50 
239,017 64| 174,044 72} 150,112 42} 99,076 72| 662,251 50 
208,991 91} 131,675 50} 154,198 49] 95,253 67] 590,119 57 
137,782 22} 154,907 79] 122,095 09} 133,570 71) 548,355 81 
95,350 17) 56,576 26] 49,382 46) 55,202 34] 256,511 23 
19,349 95} 41,286 17} 25,623 29/ 32,615 46] 118,874 87 
LS OOOBOO I rerste ever. a sve up statoleidivirtie ah]! w’aiete's eden 15,000 00 
881,085 23] 688,724 43) 595,746 37) 512,113 81) 2,677 669 84 





* Note readjustments and resulting new Conferences. 
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II. DispursEmMENTs— (Continued) 











Arrica, CENTRAL AND SOUTH: 


Rhodesia. ......... mainte en 
Southeast Africa... .........--: 
Africa General... .......:2-200+% 


Total'Afries wzencst esas 





Evuropr anp Norra AFRICA: 
CoppnHAGEN AREA: 








JHPORSIA VIA. Gels eel ee 
Madeira Islands............. 
INortb-Abeica seo aA ovis erctent het 
Bpaiiies, bee pie Fs Dee 


Zurich AREA: 
ABUTS: Se, A a caer Ee 
Frankfort Seminary.......... 
Hungary. 0. 0..5. at 
North Germany............. 
Russia and Baltic Provinces. . . 
South Germany............-. 
Bwitzerland 2). ae tek sd 
Axoat Generals, 2. 26... paren 
Germany «22 bei as sete 





War Emergency and _ Recon- 
SHUGHIOR Aheres owes enn teri 


Total. Europe and North 
ATriCay .G ides «a canoe 


























1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 

$ $ $ $ | $ 
40,252 25} 41,576 10) 48,217 91| 40,275 41) 170,321 67 
44,605 83} 49,151 41) 39,119 83} 39,706 91} 172,583 98 
36,889 38) 46,173 97] 54,680 30} 54,897 06} 192,640 71 
58,583 63] 60,026 25} 55,856 75} 60,198 66) 234,665 29 
52,171 74] 49,013 04) 53,910 37) 47,551 33] 202,646 48 
Por asowlaliy Ge ccome can iy ba OO}) Pare eves eee 25,405 12 
255,785 95} 245,940 77] 253,907 16} 242,629 37} 998,263 25 
45,097 15} 48,309 42] 42,119 00} 25,734 50) 161,260 07 
48,240 00} 24,850 00) 23,850 00) 22,937 00) 119,877 00 
40,552 50} 54,583 96; 40,466 04) 28,900 00} 164,502 50 
29,904 26} 50,832 85] 45,686 71) 31,255 67) 157,679 49 
S 4... See 37,161 77 7,500 00 6,500 00 51,161 77 
163,793 91] 215,738 00] 159,621 75} 115,327 17) 654,480 83 
MOS |, es ae O18: 80: pte cree: olla eters con tencrare 1,918 85 
18,055 63) 33,557 50) 22,362 00) 14,225 50 88,200 63 
46,217 13] 181,287 67) 175,388 43} 123,315 34] 526,158 57 
162,728 75] 266,906 80) 199,505 04) 200,900 03} 830,040 62 
4,800 00} 36,180 8C) 21,601 17} 23,786 03 86,368 00 
Rey ere 13,065 51 6,845 40 7,167 00 27,077 91 
133,883 90} 127,188 06; 83,140 72] 77,505 72] 421,668 40 
24,519 00 8,448 00 7,530 17 8,740 83 49,238 00 
A ceieraarsyarets 21,704 90} 12,284 75 8,116 25 42,105 90 
390,204 41) 690,158 09} 528,657 68) 463,756 70} 2,072,776 88 
2,400 00 9,302 75} 11,195 58} 13,681 67 36,580 00 
Greats 4,250 00 7,625 00 8,625 00 20,500 00 
800 00 2,101 20 4,954 14 5,416 66 13,272 00 
22,000 00] 63,517 75} 33,957 25] 37,843 49} 157,318 49 
28,779 27; 22,615 00} 35,071 99} 33,588 01} 120,054 27 
22,010 03] 23,007 75] 34,450 50) 32,166 72} 111,635 00 
16,023 20) 18,209 75} 18,971 55} 19,500 00 72,704 50 
eee nent 71,634 83) 33,814 00 6,000 00) 111,448 83 
2,500 00} 15,402 75) 34,746 00) ..... .... 52,648 75 
94,512 50) 230,041 78) 214,786 01] 156,821 55) 696 161 84 
UES ort F liebe canbe |) ecane-cna@aq |anoneconent 1,153,656 81 
802,167 63/1,135,937 87| 903,065 44) 735,905 42) 4,577,076 36 
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II. Dispursements— (Continued) 


B. DissurspmMents To Missions, Inpirect. 






















































































t Distributed in other departments. 
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1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cooperation Fund Mista wna teneewa 20,589 70 15,000 00 14,858 24 15,000 00 55,447 94 
Retired Missionaries... . ...| 45,000 00] 45,000 00] 57,158 64] 61,130 71] 208,289 35 
Personnel Department. . Sac 24,692 07] 30,375 31 13,602 04 13,729 92 82,399 34 
Medical Department............... 11,318 55 13,451 79 11,912 68 11,573 24 48,256 26 
Personnel Preparation. ...).....-..), ss-eee+-+s 100,000 00 80,883 00 80,000 00] 260,883 00 
Purchasing Shipping and Trans- i Bal 
portation (CO Eo Ve eee ee 18,250 63 18,033 41 17,118 42 16,074 92 69,477 38 
Miscellaneous...............-04 26,383 71 22,867 13 14,534 72 16,888 45 80,674 01 
Total Indirect Disbursements....| 146,284 66| 244,727 64| 210,067 74] 214,397 24 815,427 28 
Total to Missions.............. 5,800,986 73/4,726,878 44/4,307,461 65)/4,223,592 56|19,058,869 38 
2. GENERAL EXPENSE 
A. ADMINISTRATION 
1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Executive (Oe aeste cone rere S 12,833 32 12,250 01 12,250 00} *18,460 25 55,793 58 
Foreign Department.............- 33,614 88 37,867 84 39,436 77 30,861 74 141,781 23 
Records and Surveys.......... TSS. 12,112 17 11,260 58 12,221 41 11,881 07 47,475 23 
Education and Literature on the 
Foreign Field (2)............--- 4,151 18 4,744 38 3,833 37 4,978 20 17,707 13 
Office of the Treasurer............ 17,313 34 19,647 15 16,542 35 16,989 74 70,492 58 
Accounting Department.......... 27,321 08 33,916 39 31,587 33 27,364 40| ° 120,189 20 
Cashier’s Department............ 12,725 83 16,058 89 14,106 53 10,421 11 53,312 36 
Purchasing, Shipping and Transpor- 
tation’(A)) cracker maa nee 12,035 84 12,387 75 8,559 21 8,144 45 41,077 25 
Stenographic Department......... 8,067 98 10,946 96 9,735 50 6,938 65 35,689 09 
Filing Department...........-..- 9,364 55 9,371 84 6,898 37 6,513 80 32,148 56 
Board Meetings............-..+-- 9,438 02 8,148 46 8,714 50 7,110 79 33,411 77 
Rent erect Bs a a Saeed 11,404 33 19,594 22 29,302 44 39,092 44 99,393 43 
* General Oe 24 caisson epee 8,818 69 11,519 64 11,000 18 17,704 27 49,042 78 
Miscellaneous Administration...... 16,951 64 13,110 75 15 D20 TF eee 45,584 10 
Total Administration........... 196,152 85) 220,774 86) 219,709 67| 206,460 91] * 843,098 29 
* Includes stenographic help and travel. 
+ Distributed in other Departments. 
B. Enpucation anp Promotion. 
Designated Income Department... . 25,523 69 26,668 25 24,016 44 23,105 53 99,313 91 
Legal Department............... 10,985 68 8,583 73 10,062 49 9,935 60 39,567 50 
Cillivabionttesitecreoa< ph ore oee 26,593 52 32,288 27 27,731 32 30,323 38 116,936 49 
Publications .ccs. vas eros 6,093 10 19,837 70 13,740 67 13,750 39 53,421 86 
Commission on Finance........... COLETTI Sate atarorrall> nek tn cerattol MaDe Ce OR OB Oe 9,480 57 
I Niet itn bis seen doom & tacoma cal |p ae a@omcs ne 6,082 95 COOMA ei atesatarerstele 9,984 69 
Miscellaneous Collection.......... 28,783 78| 21,408 71 QB008 10 |peten nace 59,200 59 
Total Education and Promotion....| 107,460 34} 114,869 61 88,460 76 77,114 90 387,905 61 
Total General Expense......... 308,613 19| 335,644 47| 308,170 43) 288,575 81) 1,231,003 90 
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II. DissurseMENTS— (Continued) 


3. BOARD OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST 

















1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Witereat oe. s tae ciek cine canoe 45,119 74} 120,902 35} 140,157 76] 180,425 60; 486,605 45 
Columbus Celebration............|  .-+e-eee-- 227,276 39] 140,000 00) .......... 367,276 39 
Interchurch World Movement.....]  ......--2+] 0 ceveeseees 100,000 00} 650,000 00 750,000 00 
Foreign Exchange..........-...-- 16, 464-00) 8 eck na vie 430,360 19) sa. wan eae 445,803 19 
Benson Springs Mant’... cate eel poe sme este Poetein areteters coll aeciniere eislniets 13,946 20 13,946 20 
Potahe-ccsaon ae eset cee 60,583 74| 348,178 74| 810,496 95) 844,371 80} 2,063,631 23 





4, RECAPITULATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 








TPOMMISSIONS:. > sjde.cewans Wk sane eee 5,800,936 73/4,726,878 44/4,307,461 65/4,228,592 56/19,058,869 38 
General Expense............-..+. 303,613 19] 335,644 47} 308,170 43] 283,575 81) 1,231,003 90 
Boards of Obligations and Interest. . 60,583 74| 348,178 74] 810,496 95] 844,371 80) 2,063,631 23 

ROPE reer cc Aiy selsete wna aed ee eae 6,165,133 66/5,410,701 65|5,426,129 03/5,351,540 17)/22,353,504 51 





III. Sproran Comparative TABLES 


1. TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND OUTSTANDING ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
ON HAND AT CLOSE OF QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 








Permanent Annuity 
Fund Agreements 

$ $. 
BODES Ge AON entaShonttn aktettes AQ a Pe hora 104,971 40 102,806 67 
CDE, Deere a tee CERN ia carl Oth DEI ed 153,191 88 477,497 59 
BOND can keratoses x caters aia OaradPaps eeu ne cana 490,055 14 695,128 93 
DLO Fs cna’ aie ne een eee eR RES 908,431 67 1,848,765 45 
DO e ee iad ntamraege rs hn teins 4 SRST he Ree 1,388,492 79 2,492,211 45 





2. RECEIPTS FROM LEGACIES AND ANNUITIES 





Legacies Annuities 

$ $ 
1911 | oAevaan sxonem, neuro ta stand ee na eee 135,424 74 27,952 94 
ROU. xcucteleyas. sadsintd ooteeetecriartoreeis aieleig steiner tens 193,367 02 61,665 08 
FONG oc oseeneiet ron aia a aac ne ane ae aE ee I oe 273,937 48 229,038 70 
BOO o.< vassin stevstdeoee ate tiatataracaa ahh alse nape’ Sto tesa Meena 395,338 86 648,285 57 
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III. Sprcratn Comparative Tasies—(Continued) 


3. MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 








Members and Total Per 
Probationers Receipts Capita 
$ $ 

LOOM oars Fase intel toc ahie deta ad beietay scees 3,307,275 1,401,920 28 423 
LOO B Se acts: wereroters assert ca atvtace sasiaeheler ets 3,379,584 1,357,336 06 401 
POOR Artesia Soon oraree pate Bikias sis Ore ccreatenn entry 3,444,606 1,342,122 78 889 
DONDE eho ci sia a th binlartinsp is glssk ince isce eguyaieiveqeare 3,489,696 1,477,699 92 423 
1 Dene A 2 oe eer ose eit hy eee eo 3,543,589 1,511,124 42 426 
ROUND). if as nee ns adh xisgeaes madeR God toe sun 3,628,063 1,539,403 97 424 
SOLS ovate atactho aan e era eee 3,755,791 1,482,528 18 392 
NGA cy gestae) tnigas inte eieee Tee peas See 3,962,316 1,588,755 29 401 
NORD sr tataysatexlxals Gupictoiaisrettean™ wide acta maiele 4,033, 123 1,700,573 80 422 
PONG Pee ciscctelss Saeieite Sas wit th elas wires 4,130,864 1,933,256 31 468 
BOD iin dhiine pened ete eam teamed ates 4,282,771 1,940,304 02 453 
MOIS soci mre on eran ace Resist 4,241,059 2,333,737 86 -550 
POLO ore ole tay oes reer ge elated tanitte 4,175,504 5,352,973 16 1.282 
AD ee Meret seni caks tiautirie see aah as a re Sle re 4,398 , 988 6,166,989 75 1.403 
NOZMERS. Paccebtia ctu ape ati ics ete o tata ee ene 4,492,401 5,409,912 21 1.204 
1 Ne OR Ae en OTe te, A at a AAA aN 4,566,146 5,426,129 03 1.188 
1 7 Pa ea be is ee inten Mie ce 4,659, 267 5,350,473 52 1.148 


SSS aan ee 
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REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of 
1924: 


We bring to you the record of another four years of the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. It is an 
account of plans brought to fruition, of labor receiving its re- 
ward, of souls and bodies saved from sin and disease, of dark- 
ened minds illumined. But there is no way to. count the 
prayers of the saints, no register of the volume of power thus 
brought to bear upon the machinery we use, no measure of the 
joy which service brings. God knows, and knowing grants His 
blessing. 

After a noble and distinguished service of thirteen years as 
president, our beloved Mrs. William Fraser McDowell asked to 
be relieved from the onerous duties of that office. It would 
scarcely be possible to place too high an estimate upon the 
greatness of her service during those years, or the power of 
her leadership. Retirement from office has marked no dim- 
inution of her interest or of her activity and her presence with 
us at all our meetings is a continual inspiration. Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson was elected president. Mrs. Francis J. McConnell 
was made vice-president and chairman of the Foreign Depart- 
ment to succeed Mrs. Nicholson, and Mrs. McDowell became 
vice-president-at-large. In 1922 Mrs. Orville N. Townsend was 
also elected a vice-president-at-large. 

Two official correspondents, “Miss Ella M. Wee and 
Mrs. J. M. Avann, have made official visits to the field. Miss 
Watson gave more than two years to a close study of the work 
of the Society in Northern Europe and the Orient and Mrs. 
Avann to China, Korea and Japan. 


AT THE HOME BASE 


The last quadrennium closed with the Jubilee years, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Society. “After 
the Jubilee, what?” was the question upon many lips as the 
five years’ campaign came to a triumphant end. The response 
was a rallying call, “From Jubilee heights upward!” There- 
fore, at the beginning of this quadrennium, not knowing 
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whether the women of Methodism would maintain the high 
standards just reached, the Society set still higher goals. The 
outcome has proven the sure foun eav of its faith, as the 
following statistics show. 




















Organizations Membership 
Increase Increase 
1919 19238 % . 1919 ~. 1928 % 
Auxiliaries ...... 7,471 8,174 9.4 284,970 365,509 28.2 
Young People’s 
Societies ...... 2,157 3,613 310 62,180 77,187 24.1 
King’s Heralds 
TB andSeh cho ects 2,680 3,580). 33.5 59,566 82,964 39.2 
Little Light 
Bearers). . asst 2,205 3,283 48.8 52,782 84,270 59.6 
15,118 18,650 23.4 459,498 609,930 32.7 
Increase 
Subscriptions 1919 1923 % 
Woman’s Missionary Friend ........ 83,141 92,333 11.0 
Junior Missionary Friend...........- 69,543 62,162 —10.6 
Frauen Missions Freund.......++.+20. 4,243 3,199 —24.6 
156,927 157,694 49 


The literature of the Society maintains its record of fifty- 
four years of self-support. 61,650,000 pages were issued in 
1923. Receipts have increased 54.6 per cent from 1919 to 
1923. 




















FINANCES 
RECEIPTS 
1920 1921 1922 1923 ToraL 
Branches...... $1,986,687.71 | $2,229,037.05 | $2,221,973.29 | $2,278,837.06 | $8,716,535.11 
Other than 
Branch sources 13,943.41 38,730.88 33 , 767.59 24,388.92 110,830.80 
$2,000,631.12 | $2,267,767.93 | $2,255,740.88 | $2,303,225.98 | $8,827,365.91 


Each fiscal year of the quadrennium shows an increase over 
the preceding year except 1922, when total collections were 
$12,027.05 less than in 1921. The amount received in 1923 was 
more than $300,000 greater than that received in 1920. The 
total collections for this quadrennium exceed those of the pre- 
ceding quadrennium by $3,267,535.67, or 58.77 per cent, and 
are more than one-fourth of the total receipts for fifty-four 
years.. Hach year increased appropriations have been met in 
full. 
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The disbursements have amounted to $8,821,406.67. Those 
of 1923 ($2,424,653.19) were typical of the period. They may 
be presented graphically as follows: 













STUDENT 
AID 4/10% 
PURCHASE OF LAND AND 


ERECTION OF BUILDINGS 


ON FIELD ¢2 9/10% 


MISSIONARIES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, EVANGELISTIC AND LITERARY 


WORK, AND ALL OTHER CURRENT SUPPORT OF WORK ON FOREIGN 


FIELD 65 6/10% 


Note—Detail of miscellaneous items—Interest (earned on an- 
nuity investments) paid to annuitants, interest on money bor- 
rowed for work abroad, loans repaid, sums reserved for future 
expenditure abroad, etc. No overhead items included under 
“Miscellaneous.” 

Real estate was reported in -1920 as totalling $4,495,623. In 
1923 it totalled $6,040,136, cost prices being used in almost all 
cases, although market values, in many of our stations, have 
enormously increased over original cost. Many new buildings 
have been erected for colleges, high schools, primary and model 
day. schools, Bible training schools and workers’ homes, two 
hospitals and homes for missionaries. The investment in land 
and buildings for the quadrennium has been $1,660,225.60. . 

But* the increase that counts for immediate returns and 
brings light and gladness to the faces of native women in for- 
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eign lands as well as to our workers at the Home Base is 
shown by the following: 


Active Missionaries 
1919 1923 Increase % 
547 692 26.5 


The Society has been able to increase the salaries of mission- 
aries and indigenous workers so that they can live in some- 
what greater comfort, and it has increased its Endowment 
Fund for their “sunset salaries” more than fifty per cent, from 
$151,450 in 1919 to $313,837 in 1923. 

How has all this been brought to pass? Under the leadership 
of God, by education and a close contact with the foreign field, 
painstakingly maintained. The year 1919-20 was “Medical 
Year” and effort was centered upon the medical work on the 
field which, because of pressing calls in other directions, was 
in great need. A survey indicated that besides having hos- 
pitals closed for lack of physicians others were very imperfectly 
equipped. Some were without lighting systems, some without 
water supply, all were in need of medical supphes. For a 
year Medical Missions were studied by the women, the young 
women and the children. The results are shown as follows: 
The Society has now twenty hospitals in operation with more 
than twice as many foreign physicians as it had at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, a gain of 16; it has more than twice 
as many foreign nurses, a gain of 21; also an increase of 382 in 
the number of hospital beds, an increase of 4,700 in the num- 
ber of patients treated in the hospitals in 1923 over 1919 and 
an increase of 110,570 in the number of patients treated at 
both hospitals and dispensaries. In addition to the rebuilding 
of two hospitals and the remodeling of others, four heating 
plants have been installed, four lighting plants, three water 
systems, two elevators and two X-Ray machines. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of hospital supplies have been sent each year 
to the field which have not been counted in the receipts of the 
Society, their value in one year alone being $30,000. 

Evangelistic Year followed. In was found by a survey: that, 
although the need for evangelistic missionaries was appalling, 
there was a way to lessen that need by increasing the efficiency 
of the missionaries already on the field, giving them faster | 
means of transportation and more and better trained native 
helpers. The year’s campaign added two hundred Bible women 
to the evangelistic force, strengthened the Bible training schools 
and sent more than forty motor cars to treble the amount of 
work being accomplished. Where there were no roads new 
sedan chairs, wheelbarrows, ox-carts and motor boats were 
provided. Lagely asa result of this campaign the quadrennium 
shows an increase of 32,303, or 19 per cent, in the number of 
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women uniting with the church and an addition of 280,000 
women and children to the number of those under Christian 
instruction. 

In the next year, 1921-22, began a three years’ Educational 
Campaign which is not yet finished. The first year was devoted 
to the colleges for women on the field, of which three are sup- 
ported by the Society and seven are carried on by the coopera- 
tion of Women’s Boards. The Society cooperated in the Union 
College Campaign which was conducted interdenominationally 
and which raised for the Union Colleges $2,917,740.84. It will 
be remembered that of this amount about one-third was given 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. Our Society 
was instrumental in turning over to the Union Colleges $482,- 
088.03 and raised for our own Methodist women’s colleges 
$101,373. 

The second year of the Educational Campaign, 1922-23, was 
devoted to strengthening primary education on the field and the 
“little red school house” of the far East received much atten- 
tion, model day schools, lower and higher primary schools being 
built, equipped and staffed. The third year, now in progress, 
completes the cycle with emphasis upon normal and high school 
efficiency. 

In the meantime, the women at the Home Base have been 
educating themselves. A course of study was prescribed, a 
yearly test given, and diplomas and seals issued to those who 
met the requirements. Another educational feature that is 
fast. growing in popularity and effectiveness is the Summer 
School of Missions. Thirty-three were held last year, both 
Methodist and interdenominational, but this report is probably 
not complete as these schools, so broad in their scope and so 
inspiring. in their outlook, are springing up spontaneously in 
many, parts of the country so fast that it is impossible to keep 
a correct list of them. 

The quadrennium has seen two great disasters on the for- 
eign. field which had to be met at the Home Base by urgent 
appeals for additional funds. These were the famine in North 
China. in. 1921 and the recent earthquake in Japan. On both 
occasions the Society did all in its power to help its mission- 
aries to minister to those in distress. The losses of the last 
.named disaster, despite the churchwide appeal, have not been 
met and the Society still faces a perplexing situation with re- 
gard to rebuilding in Tokyo and Yokohama. 

A new feature of the work is Library Service through which 
the Society endeavors to supply its missionaries with the lat- 
est books and provide our schools with permanent libraries. To 
the lonely missionary in the distant station this book service 
is beginning to bring help and comfort and the shelves of the 
school libraries, before reported by travelers to be practically 
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empty, are being filled with the best. Most of this work is 
just another labor of love for which no credit is given in re- 
ceipts. 

The Life Service Commission, created at the last Generai 
Conference, working in close association with the Student De- 
partment, carries over one thousand names of prospective can- 
didates on its lists and aids our Young People’s and Student 
Departments through correspondence and college visitation. 

The four years have seen a large increase in the number of 
women who are pledged to give themselves to intercession and 
also in the number who are acknowledging their faithful stew- 
ardship by the payment of the tithe to the work of the Church. 
In these two directions and in the increase in interest of the 
young girls and children les much of our confidence for the 
future. 


ON THE FIELD 


Fields—India, Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies, Philip- 
pine Islands, China, Japan, Korea, Latin America, Europe, 
Africa. 

Types of work—Evangelistic, Educational, Medical, Indus- 
trial, Social. 

Expansion on the field during the quadrennium has been 
found in intensive cultivation rather than in extensive growth. 
The three campaigns for education and promotion at the Home 
Base were reflected abroad in enlarged and improved medical 
facilities, in increased activity in evangelistic effort, as such, 
and in raising the standard of the school systems by new or 
enlarged buildings and better equipment. What has been done, 
however, is but a small fraction of what is urgently needed in 
all departments. 

Gratifying evidences of self-help in the indigenous Chris- 
tian community are seen in many lands. Alumnae have come 
forward with gifts and municipalities have contributed to 
building funds. Government grants-in-aid are important fac- 
tors in maintenance of schools in British territory and _ self- 
support in the schools is increasing, receipts from all these 
sources in one year being $350,000, not included in the regular 
receipts of the Society. 

The missionary spirit is being cultivated widely among the 
women of indigenous churches. In the Japan Church the 
woman’s missionary society has 150 auxiliaries with 2,000 mem- 
bers; the domestic missionary society in the Philippine Islands 
numbers 2,000. China reports more than 1,600 members of the 
woman’s missionary society for foreign and home service. 
In: Bulgaria and in Denmark there is an organization of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in every Methodist 
church. Sweden reports a membership of more than 5,000. 
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Finland has 800 members and is sending out a missionary. In 
Switzerland, Germany and Austria there are signs of recovery. 

The educational work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society begins in the kindergarten and. completes the train- 
ing of the young woman in the college. Two Fellowships, the 
one founded by the Society in honor of Clotilda Lyon Mc- 
Dowell, the other by Edith Jackson Fisher, provide further 
study in the United States for young women who have already 
availed themselves of the most advanced courses in institutions 
in their own country and expect to continue work with the 
Society. About fifty high schools and a few normal schools 
train the teachers for the middle and primary. schools. Mis- 
sionaries have general supervision of the educational systems 
but teaching is done largely by nationals. Increased facilities 
seem to bring only increased demand and the Society finds it 
impossible to keep pace. Aoyama High School in Tokyo was 
in 1923 the largest school of the Society with a registration of 
921. More and more, as the custom of very early marriage 
gives way before advancing education, is pressure brought to 
bear to erect high schools that girls may continue to study. 
Prejudice against Christian education for girls is retreating 
before the enlightenment of women trained from early childhood 
in mission schools. 

The interdenominational campaign for Union Colleges re- 
sulted in adequate provision for women’s Christian colleges in 
the Orient. This Society is closely identified with all of these. 
The Woman’s College of South China (Hwa Nan), conducted 
by the Society, received a provisional charter from the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York and its graduates are 
granted the A.B. degree. Ewha Haktang in Seoul, Korea, and 
Kwassui Jo Gakko in Nagasaki, Japan, are developing college 
departments. 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS 


Inpra—We leave to others the discussion of influences, polit- 
ical, social and religious, which have profoundly affected the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in India. We 
have to deal with the results of those influences as they are found 
in the new freedom of women, leading to a new attitude toward 
education for girls; in reform movements affecting the status of 
women in home and society, and which have brought the teach- 
ings of Christ into the thinking of millions; and in the demand 
for a Christian literature for educated women. 'T'o the extent 
of its ability the Society has endeavored to meet the new de- 
mands. The missionary staff has been increased 37.3 per cent, 
indigenous workers 18.4 per cent, property values 46 per cent, 
and appropriations have been 64.4 per cent more than in the 
previous quadrennium, 
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Miss Ella M. Watson, official correspondent for four Con- 
ferences in northern India, spent the year 1921 as official visitor 
for the Society to all its work in India. Miss Watson was a 
guest in every missiom station, save one, in which the Society 
has workers, giving sympathetic hearing, advising, stimulating, 
encouraging. Under her leadership an All-India and Burma 
Council on Woman’s Work was organized to survey the whole 
field of our activities. 

The peril of the church in India is uninstructed converts. 
Teaching the way of the Christian to village women and children 
who have entered upon the Christian life, no less than reaching 
the non-Christians with the gospel, is the work of evangelism. 
Missionaries, accompanied by Bible women, visit thousands of 
villages, teaching shut-in women in zenanas, holding meetings 
in open spaces, pitching their tents beside the road and talking 
long into the night with earnest seekers after God, attending 
the great religious festivals, preaching and distributing the 
Scriptures, inspecting day schools, dispensing medicines, con- 
ducting training classes and institutes, all the time exemplify- 
ing preaching by practice. The training of children in Sunday 
school and Junior League constitutes no small part of their 
service to God and the church. Many of the wives of mission- 
aries of the Board of Foreign Missions give much time to super- 
vision of the work of the Bible women. The gift of many motor 
cars for evangelistic touring has greatly increased the ability 
of the workers to reach the waiting women. Baptisms of 
women and children have increased 22.2 per cent in 1923 over 
those of 1919 while the number of Bible women has increased 
21.2 per cent. A new field among the Santali people in Bengal 
has been entered with a center at Pakaur. 

Three Bible training schools and seven training schools for 
village workers give instruction to women preparing for special 
service. There are 2,201 Bible women connected with the 
Society, many of them as children having been orphaned 
by. famine and disease and sheltered and trained in our 
schools. 

There are 672 schools in India with a registration of 19,635. 
Of these 85.8 per cent are of lower primary grade, largely city 
and district day schools, affording the only training which most 
of their pupils will ever receive. These schools are taught by 
Indian women under the infrequent supervision of the district 
missionary. In Northwest Conference is a promising develop- 
ment in village education to which a missionary gives full 
time in the direction of the work in 71 schools with a model day 
school at the center. In the older conferences we find a well 
‘developed system of higher schools, providing the teachers for 
the day schools. There are fourteen high schools and high school 
departments. A modern normal school is well established at 
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Godhra and a normal department at Jubbulpore. Isabella 
Thoburn College crowns the educational work for women. 
“From day school to college is a long way in India and few go 
the length of the road.. The day schools, whose importance is 
greatly stressed these days,show the least development. Village 
schools are for the most part taught by Bible women with little 
training. Even so, the village children are by them lifted above 
the level of the village. City day schools, with better equip- 
ment and teachers, do better work. Boarding schools provide 
forthe intensive cultivation of selected children. The ideal 
of this is not education, per se—though government inspection 
and rule make that essential—but evangelism and training for 
service. An experienced observer says, “Io my mind the greatest 
need to-day is trained Indian workers, but that is impossible 
without more missionaries, many more missionaries, double, 
triple, quadruple the present number.?” No accepted candidate * 
is detained for lack of funds to send her out, for the money 
must be forthcoming. 

The Gondia-Kampti school has been moved to Nagpur and 
new buildings provided. The Society accepted from the Board 
of Foreign Missions the responsibility for the school at Jagdal- 
pur which brought with it money for a new building. Grants 
have been made for a building for the new Santali school and 
for buildings for the English self-supporting high school at 
Queen’s Hill, Darjeeling. 

In April, 1920, Isabella Thoburn College celebrated its Jubi- 
lee. It enters upon the next period of its history as the 
Woman’s College of Lucknow University. In the reorganiza- 
tion an intermediate college was formed by uniting the two 
upper classes of the high school with the two lower classes of 
the college and on the 15th of August, 1923, the college for- 
mally opened the new buildings to which it has removed. On a 
new campus of thirty acres has been erected the first unit con- 
sisting of five buildings, made possible by the Union College 
Campaign. : 

Pressure for admission to our schools is everywhere. Shut- 
ting the door in the face of girls from Christian and non- 
Christian homes means sending them back to ignorance. Out 
of these schools through the grace of God and the infinite pa- 
tience of the missionaries and teachers is coming the new 
womanhood of the Indian Church for the making of a better 
day. 
There is very little Christian literature available in the ver- 
naculars, The zenana paper, published in five languages by this 
Society, continues its work. The Treasure Chest, a magazine in 
English for young people, has passed from the experimental , 
stage into a position of wide usefulness. So successful has 
Miss Ruth Robinson been in her editorship that there is a de- 
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mand for its publication in several vernaculars. A Marathi 
edition is authorized. 

Medical work of the Society in India centers in five hospitals, 
one tuberculosis sanatorium and five dispensaries. ‘Ten mis- 
sionary doctors and seven nurses, four native doctors and fif- 
teen nurses, with fifty-four pupil nurses constitute the staff. 
As a result of the medical campaign two hospitals, at Brin- 
daban and at Sironcha, were opened for full service with staffs 
of doctors and nurses; new buildings have been erected at 
Bareilly. The quadrennium opened with the ravages of influ- 
enza and famine still apparent and out of these have grown two 
baby folds in new buildings, one at Bareilly and one at Kolar. 
Health campaigns and “better babies” exhibits have been pro- 
moted. Cooperation in the new medical school at Vellore was 
authorized in 1922, to which have been appointed a doctor and 
a social worker. A large field for medical extension work is 
open to doctors and nurses who, in association with evangelis- 
tic missionaries, tour the villages. Inadequate staff makes en- 
trance possible only to a very limited extent. 

The following statistics give but a faint impression of the 
service rendered, since one cannot compress: into figures loving 
devotion and varied ministry to body and soul. 





Dispensary 

Beds Patients Out-Patients Treatments 
5 EES Me see esata 367 3,234 6,750 188,842 
VOID 8 Ae Leet 204 1,002 1,099 84,338 
Increase .... 163 2,202 5,651 54,504 


Burma—The quadrennium opened with twelve missionaries 
on the field and two on furlough. Since then six new mission- 
aries have been sent out, but owing to retirements, resignations, 
and marriage our force has decreased and we close the quadren- 
nium with ten missionaries on the field and two on furlough. 
The completion of the Burmese school building gives us one 
of the finest and best planned buildings in all India or Burma. 
Extensive repairs have been made at Thandaung; the Thongwa 
Bible training school building has been erected and property 
purchased for the large and important Chinese school. 

Our five schools, three boarding and two day schools, are full 
and pupils had to be turned away in 1923. The life and work 
in these schools is emphatically Christian. Out of an enroll- 
ment of 275 in the Rangoon English school, 250 are active 
Christians. In a series of revival meetings last year every 
girl in the middle and high schools either made the surrender 
to Christ or reconsecrated her life to Him. The earnestness of 
the Christian girls in the Burmese school and their determina- 
tion to win the non-Christian girls to Christ is the most 1m- 
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portant feature of the school life. This school has an enrollment 
of over 300. 

Mataysta—Educational work in English is the chief activity 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in Malaysia. The 
first and most insistent need is for more teachers. In every 
school the enrollment grows and the staff barely holds its own. 
Government grants and contributions on the field make the 
schools largely self-supporting, the greater part of the appro- 
priations of the Society being used for salaries and buildings. 
Several building projects, notably the enlargement of Fairfield 
School for Chinese girls in Singapore, the improvement of 
Nind Home in Singapore and Lady Treacher School in Taipeng 
have been partly financed on the field. Winchell Home and 
the missionaries’ residence in Penang have been rebuilt and a 
site acquired in Malacca for new buildings to house the Re- 
becca Cooper Suydam School. 

Eveland Bible Training School has graduated a number of 
Bible Women who are working in the Tamil, Chinese and ver- 
nacular churches of the Conference. 

NETHERLANDS Hast InpDrEs—So far as visible results and ma- 
terial development were concerned, the Training School for 
Christian Women was apparently little nearer the realization of 
its hopes four years ago than it had been during the former eight 
years of endeavor and trial. The past three years, however, have 
seen steady increase and blessing. Three new missionaries have 
gone out, and four classes have been graduated. The school 
began to appeal to those of superior educational advantages, so 
that the quality of the student body and the curriculum are 
considerably raised. Some exceptional young women have come: 
to us from the Dutch Mission to which they are returning as 
the first Christian women teachers among their own people. As 
each year adds its class of graduates to the steadily increasing 
number of helpers there has been marked advance in the work 
of schools, churches and Sunday schools as the result of the 
efforts of these consecrated women. It does not need the sub- 
stantial new building now in process of erection to assure us 
that educational and evangelistic work for Moslem women and 
girls in Netherlands East Indies is of God’s own planting. 

PHILIPPINE Istanps—School work is not a part of our mis- 
sionary program in the Philippine Islands, the fine government 
school system making this unnecessary. . Hostels are being estab- 
lished by the Society in connection with provincial high schools 
in which, under home influences, young girls may be cared for 
during their schooldays, their study supervised, habits formed, 
health safeguarded, social life directed and character estab- 
lished. In 1923 four of these homes were training 193 girls in 
Christian living. 

Two Bible training schools, Harris Memorial in Manila, and 
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one at Lingayen, have accommodations for one hundred stu- 
dents and many more are applying for admission. The stand- 
ards for entrance and graduation are ever being raised and 
finely equipped young women sent out to district work. Second 
only in importance to living a blameless life emphasis is laid 
on work among children, of whom more than ten thousand are 
in junior training organizations of League and Church under 
the instruction of training school graduates. District work 
occupies a large place, in one district three thousand visits a 
month being made in homes. Institutes are frequently held in 
which instruction is given to women, numbering 600 in 1923, 
who gather for a two weeks’ training course in Christian service. 

More than nine hundred babies each year first see the light 
in the Mary J. Johnston Hospital in Manila, the only hospital 
for women in the Islands. Every day in the dispensary the 
waiting crowds hear the gospel and receive portions of Scrip- 
ture. Fifty Filipina girls are in training as nurses and eight 
graduates went with the government relief ship to the aid of 
Japan. With the assistance of the government and a dairy 
products company a milk station is maintained in the city. 

Cuina—New China through her Commissioner of Educa- 
tion declares that “the firmness of the foundation upon which 
the republic has been founded depends upon education. We 
must hereafter make our best effort to develop and encourage 
women’s education as well as that for men.” There are few 
girls, however, as yet being educated by the government. The 
missions have eight times as many in elementary schools, nine 
times as many in secondary schools, and ten times as many in 
higher institutions. And yet the missions are educating less 
than one-half as many girls as boys in elementary schools, a 
bit more than one-fifth as many in secondary schools, and only 
one-tenth as many in higher schools. 

Educational Work—About one-fifth of all the girls in mis- 
sion schools in China are in the schools of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. These grade from the four hundred 
lower primaries (the first four grades) through twenty-five 
higher primaries (the next three), fourteen doing middle school 
work from two to five years (ten of them doing not less than 
four years), to our own college, Hwa Nan, and cooperation in 
two union colleges of liberal arts. 

Increased interest in the higher education of women is. ap- 
parent in. many ways: in the general tendency to hold girls in 
school longer ; in the insistent demand for more middle schools ; 
in the large per cent of increase in the enrollment of middle 
schools and colleges; in the increasing number of parents who 
_ are willing to pay partial or full fees; in the gifts of individuals 
and organized groups toward land and buildings and equip- 
ment. The alumnae of Hwa Nan College and High School, 
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Foochow, have raised $10,000 of the $50,000 gold needed for 
the Lydia Trimble Dormitory. The Alumnae Association of 
Gamewell, Peking, on the occasion of their fiftieth anniversary, 
undertook on their own initiative a campaign for $40,000 Mex. 
for the land for a new plant. Dr. Chen Wei Ping gave them 
$1,000 and the preachers of North China Conference took 
as the object. of their China Jubilee gift $10,000. The rais- 
ing of this amount required an average of fifty cents per church 
member, and proved a means of splendid propaganda for Chris- 
tian education as well as spiritual uplift to the church. The 
fund was completed long enough before the end of the year 
to accumulate sufficient interest to pay all expenses of the 
campaign. 

Enrollment in the three Arts Colleges in which the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is interested has just doubled in 
the quadrennium, and more than a hundred girls have been 
graduated. These colleges are giving all round training to 
Christian leaders. Yenching has just inaugurated a depart- 
ment of Home Economics; Ginling has a strong department 
of education with practice schools. The newest feature and 
one of great significance for the future of Chinese life is the 
Chair of Public Health and Welfare planned for Hwa Nan. 

The spirit of the young women and its significance is well 
illustrated in their activities. Yenching’s famine refugee camp 
a while ago was an unknown adventure in social service for 
Chinese women. Ginling cooperated with the Y. M. C. A. and 
South Eastern University in a health week program, giving 
demonstrations and exhibitions that were witnessed by an aver- 
age of three thousand people daily. Hwa Nan is rendering a 
conspicuous service in twenty-one villages nearby in Sunday 
school work and patriotic work. Nearly a thousand children 
are by their efforts alone brought under Christian influences. 

Four years ago the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society set 
apart Dr. Ida Belle Lewis as an associate to Dr. Frank D. 
Gamewell in his. office as General Secretary of Education. A 
large part of the quadrennium has been given to a survey 
of our schools in all parts of China. In this completed and 
published work, in the practical help given to those engaged 
in this department, in the inspiration she has been to all of our 
missionaries, in the spiritual uplift to student bodies that has 
come from her life and work everywhere, as well as in the large 
place in general organizations that she has occupied, Dr. Lewis 
has rendered an invaluable service. 

Literary Work—This ficld, representing one of the greatest 
needs of new Christian China and offering one of the most 
challenging opportunities in a land where the literati form . 
the aristocracy and the printed page is revered, is one almost 
wholly unoccupied. Miss Laura White, a missionary of this 
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Society, and her ananl anes of Chinese assistants, are editing 
the Woman’s Magazine and translating and producing other 
literary material - ‘for the women and ‘girls that is a marvel 
of accomplishment and very satisfying to their hungry minds 
so far as it goes. 

Medical Work—Our Woman’s Union Medical College, for- 
merly in Peking, has been amalgamated with the Medical School 
of Shantung University. Funds from the Union College Cam- 
paign amounting to more than $100,000, supplemented by the 
boards cooperating, and a gift of $50, 000 from the China Med- 
ical Board, are furnishing “the school with the necessary build- 
ings and equipment to accommodate the women students at 
Tsinanfu, the seat of the University. The school has gradu- 
ated fitty- seven women, most of whom are now serving in 
women’s hospitals throughout the country. 

The capacity and the “efficiency of our eleven hospitals have 
been largely increased during the quadrennium. We have a 
bed capacity of about 750 and property valued at nearly three- 
quarters of a million. Danforth Memorial at Kiukiang, having 
the largest bed capacity, has a Chinese doctor in charge, with 
three Chinese associates who do a large out-dispensary work 
and together with the nurses and evangelistic missionaries a 
splendid district itinerating work. The Miltary Governor of 
Kiangsi Province has recognized our work in Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital in Nanchang under Dr. Kahn by two gifts 
’ during the past year, last summer $500 and this winter $1,000. 
On the occasion of his birthday, instead of making a great 
feast to the officials, he announced that he was distributing four 
thousand dollars to charities, naming our hospital as one of 
three. This has given the hospital both prestige and publicity. 

The Council on Health Education—This is a national organ- 
ization having for its object the promotion of better physical 
conditions by means of an extensive program of education in 
schools, hospitals, churches, homes and communities. One of 
the half dozen specialists in medical and public health training 
now devoting full time to this great task is Dr. Iva Miller who 
is supported by the Society. 

Miss Eva Gregg, one of our missionaries, is president of the 
China Nurses’ Association and another, Miss Cora Simpson, 
is released from our work and supported by us as its executive 
secretary, devoting all her time to supervision and promotion. 

Evangelism—The agencies for direct evangelism have in- 
creased along with distinctively educational and medical work. 
From the splendid Union Training School in Nanking to the 
station classes in the remote country districts training schools 
are aware of the new day that calls for a better trained leader- 
ship, an instructed constituency, and an application of the 
gospel to the whole of personal, community, national, political, 
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social and economic life. An increasing number of young 
Chinese women of high educational qualifications are choosing 
some form of work in this realm. The emphasis in all of our 
work is on deeper spirituality and an increased loyalty and de- 
votion to Christ. 

The Society has two hundred and twenty-nine missionaries 
in China, a gain of 38 per cent during the quadrennium, while 
the number of Chinese associates has increased about four hun- 
dred per cent. More than half a million dollars a year now 
pass through our central treasurer’s office in Shanghai. In- 
crease in the value of property, not counting the large invest- 
ments in union institutions, is 95 per cent. 

JapaN—The event in the history of Japan which closed this 
quadrennium looms so large and imposes such a responsibility 
that it is difficult to see anything else. The material evidences 
of nearly fifty years of work in Tokyo and Yokohama were 
destroyed in a few moments by the earthquake which shook the 
region on September 1, 1923. These, however, can be replaced 
and courage comes as the Society recalls that these four years 
have been the best in the history of the mission. 

A study of the educational work shows, first, strategic loca- 
tion, a strong center at Tokyo, two high schools in the hardy, 
progressive north, and two in the south, two of these having 
college departments; second, concentrated effort, specializing 
in kindergarten, high school and college courses since Govy- 
ernment makes ample provision for grade schools; third, steady 
development of self-support; fourth, spiritual results as shown 
by profession of Christianity, 40 per cent more women and 
girls being baptized in 1923 than in 1919, and by consecration 
to Christian service. Graduates of Kwassui have gone to the 
Loo Choo Islands and to Korea as missionaries. 

Owing to changing conditions one day school and two board- 
ing schools have been closed, Aizawa, Nagoya and Sendai. In 
1921 a social evangelistic center was opened in the school 
buildings at Sendai and another in, Tokyo in 1923 which, since 
the earthquake, is still carrying on. A marked dévelopment is 
the Christian social service rendered to women and girls in fac- 
tories and in business, nearly every mission home being a com- 
munity center. 

Building projects have been numerous. At Hirosaki old 
buildings were remodeled and a new dormitory added. In 
Fukuoka four new buildings have been erected. The students 
are 100 per cent Christian and the community is in sympathy 
with the school which has grown large and influential. One 
new building for Aoyama High School on a new site, part of 
the plan for a new school to accommodate 1,000 girls, was com- 
pleted and occupied and another in process of construction 
when the earthquake came, destroying both. A month later 
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the school reopened.on the old site with 561 girls in attendance. 
The Union Training School for Christian Workers recently 
reopened, after extensive repairs, for enlarged usefulness, was 
entirely destroyed by the earthquake. The old buildings hous- 
ing Kwassui Jo Gakko in Nagasaki were badly damaged by 
earthquake in December, 1922, and a new plant must be pro- 
vided. Facing the necessity for expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to rebuild in Tokyo, Yokohama and Na- 
gasaki, there is no note of discouragement, because of the evi- 
dences of spiritual progress on every hand. 

Korea—Korea’s social life and national spirit are changing 
very rapidly and the outstanding feature is the complete change 
of attitude toward the education of girls. All our schools are 
filled to overflowing and the turning away of hundreds, closing 
the door to their one chance to be trained in the principles of 
Jesus Christ, is the heart break of the missionaries. The great 
problem is how to add the fifth and sixth grades now per- 
mitted by the government, calling, as it does, for additional 
rooms, teachers and equipment. The kindergarten work is the 
big opportunity. The Koreans want it and are calling for it 
from every part of the country. The only hindrance to the 
development of the school work, from the kindergarten to the 
college, is lack of money. 

Union of Christian forces has been emphasized in Korea by 
three different projects, the Union Methodist Woman’s Bible 
Training School giving higher grade work, graduates of the 
higher common and primary schools being admitted; the Union 
Social Center in Seoul, an evangelistic agency carrying on all 
the work of the Young Women’s Christian Association; the 
Pyengyang Union Christian Hospital. 

To the Lillian Harris Memorial Hospital, which includes the 
out-work and nurses’ training school, a contagious ward has 
been added; a pre-natal clinic, with a native girl in charge, and 
baby welfare work have been established. 

Great advance is seen in the evangelistic work. The country 
classes have doubled in attendance and show greatly increased 
interest in the home study course, many ending with a revival 
of great power. ” 

Latin AmErtcA—In South America this quadrennium has 
marked a steady growth in the work of our Society, with three 
outstanding achievements. First, the launching in 1922 of a 
Bible Training School in Buenos Aires, in cooperation with 
the United Christian Missionary Society. This school offers 
comprehensive courses in Spanish designed to thoroughly pre- 
pare young women for distinctively Christian work, the first 
institution of its kind on the South American continent. Sec- 
ond, the acquiring, through a bequest, of property in a needy sec- 
tion of Rosario and the development of Gleason Institute, a 
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Christian social center in which are carried on a kindergarten 
and Spanish elementary school, industrial classes, a modest 
dispensary with dental clinic, a Sunday school, preaching serv- 
ices, etc., and from which our missionary evangelist goes out 
into the surrounding homes. Already Gleason Institute is a 
powerful Christianizing agency. 

Methodism may well be proud of our third achievement, the 
new building for Crandon Institute, Montevideo. That im- 
portant school is now adequately housed. Over three hundred 
girls are enrolled in the various grades from kindergarten 
through two years of high school and normal department. 
The advanced course for 1924 is so shaped that students who 
desire may take the University examinations. A committee 
from the Department of Education of the City of Montevideo 
who visited the Keator Gymnasium exhibit were most enthusias- 
tic over the value of the training the girls are receiving and 
expressed a desire to introduce a similar health program into 
the public schools. To meet their need for teachers, Crandon 
proposes to add a course of special training for physical cul- 
ture teachers. To make the science of the kitchen as inter- 
esting as belles lettres, and as dignified, is perhaps the most 
important thing Crandon is attempting to do educationally 
through the Grary Domestic Science department. Twelve of 
our students last year united with the Methodist Church. Given 
up-to-date buildings and equipment our three other schools in 
Rosario, Buenos Aires, and Lima would make equally effective 
contributions to the life of the womanhood of their cities and 
republics. 

Quiet, persistent growth has characterized the work of our 
schools in Mexico. The industrial school in Mexico City has 
strengthened its courses to meet the need of students coming 
from outlying sections and fit them to be self-supporting. Sarah 
L. Keen Colegio is full to capacity and has a long waiting list. 
Reaching as it does the children from the very upper class 
homes, it is increasingly exerting a pronounced evangelical in- 
fluence on the life of the country. Within the past two years 
Bishop Thirkield has received forty of the Keen students into 
the Methodist Church. The Bible training school is carrying 
forward its program for the training of Christian workers, and 
one of our missionaries is actively at work in the Aztecas school 
settlement. Guanajuato, Pachuca and Puebla schools, our 
day schools in Amecameca, Atlixco and Tezontepec, the district 
evangelistic work—all are powerful influences in strengthening 
the growing Protestant population of Mexico and in lifting the 
whole country up to the heart of God. 

Europe and Norrn Arrica—The past four years have wit- 
nessed the reopening of our American Girls’ School in Lovetch, 
Bulgaria. Founded in 1884 and through the years training 
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more than five hundred young women for positions of useful- 
ness, the school had been forced to close for a time, due to the 
war. It is noteworthy that three-fourths of the entering stu- 
dents are Greek Catholics and three-fourths of the graduates are 
Protestants. Our school, the city of Lovetch, and friends scat- 
tered throughout. Bulgaria, united in celebrating the thirtieth 
anniversary of the arrival of Miss Kate B. Blackburn and in 
establishing the “Kate B. Blackburn Foundation” to aid 
worthy students. A similar expression of love for Miss Dora 
Davis and appreciation of her twenty years of service has taken 
the form of a fund toward the urgently needed new building 
and a request that the building bear her name. A Christian 
publication for women, the “Vestitel,” met with instant favor 
several years ago. Three new missionaries went out in 1923, 
and the present enrollment is 111 students, with scores turned 
away. 

It is with great joy that we record the decision of every girl 
in our Grenoble Orphanage to give her heart to Jesus Christ and 
lead a life of uprightness and of service to Him. Two of the 
older girls are taking nurse training in the hospital at Strass- 
burg. / 

Crandon Institute, Rome, has a capacity enrollment, many 
nationalities being represented among the- students. A grati- 
fying interest is shown in the Sunday school conducted by the 
school. 

Additions to staff and property have permitted the expansion 
of our work in Algiers. We now have nearly fifty children in 
the home. One missionary is living in a downtown apartment 
and conducting classes among the French women and girls; 
classes are held in the Arab quarter. Twenty-four girls are 
gathered in our Constantine home, where Bible study, physical 
training and industrial classes minister to their three-fold needs. 

Arrica—For the native negro women and children the So- 
ciety has developed educational and agricultural stations in 
three provinces, Angola on the west coast and Rhodesia and 
Inhambane in the southeastern part of that great continent. 
Four years ago we were represented there by twelve missionaries 
while now eighteen are at work and this year two others expect 
to begin a life of service for the young women and children in 
Inhambane where a whole new plant, including school, dormi- 
tory and a good home for the missionaries, is promised for next 
year. At present a boarding school is being conducted with 
very inadequate facilities. 

, Our largest work is in Rhodesia where we are established in 
three centers, Old Umtali, Mutambara and Nyadiri, with some 
country evangelistic work also. At each station academic and 
agricultural training advance together. A farm at each place 
is a necessity, with mules, trucks, plows and garden tools con- 
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tinually in use. Some capable native leaders have been devel- 
oped, the schools are growing and the whole outlook is more 
encouraging than ever before. Of our work at Mutambara the 
British Government Inspector recently wrote: “At no mission 
in Rhodesia have I seen such rapid and sound progress as has 
taken place here during the last two years. Not long ago 
there were forty or fifty pupils, while now I find two hundred 
and eighty-three girls and boys attending school fairly regularly 
and the organization throughout is sound.” 

On the west coast in Quessua, Angola, we have just completed 
a new plant consisting of school, a dormitory for two hundred 
girls and a home for the missionaries, thus housing our edu- 
cational work in an adequate way. During the erection of these 
buildings more than two hundred workmen received the gospel 
message at evening services, many of them deciding to begin 
the Christian life and carry the good news back to their home 
towns. 

The growing need for more commanding educational pro- 
grams; the complicated problems of administration resulting 
from the world war; the ever more complex problems resulting 
from the multiplying and enlarging agencies upon the field; the 
demand for autonomy on the part of nationals on the various 
fields; the increasing costs of living and of operation of all our 
plants; the “divine discontent” of nations in commotion, very 
much of which is the result of the leaven of the gospel we have 
preached and taught; the new status and self-realization of 
women in oriental lands; and those ever-increasing demands 
which make many of our embarrassments the immediate results 
of our highest success—all these and others tax our consecration, 
our initiative, our resources, our ingenuity, and our spiritual 
illumination, but they have been our opportunities and we 
thank God that we have gone forward. We are. on higher 
ground and still “the best is yet to be.” With profound 
gratitude to God and to the host of women in our auxiliaries 
we make report for the quadrennium just closed and avow our 
purpose of greater achievement in the years just ahead. 


Evretyn Rinzey NicuHotrson, 
President. 
JENNIE Brown SPAETH, 
Recording Secretary. 
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THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS AND 
CHURCH EXTENSION 


To the General Conference of 1924: 
Dear FatHEers AND BRETHREN: 

We record with sorrow that, during the quadrennium just 
completed, two members of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension have died, Mr. William Nottingham, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, and Mr. Gilbert Gutterson, of Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota. The loss of these two useful men has been keenly felt 
by the Board. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension is en- 
gaged in two main types of activities, namely, the building of 
churches, or church extension; and the doing of missionary 
work in the United States and its possessions, or home missions. 


CuurcH ExTENsION 


In the early spread of population over the United States the 
Church followed the settlers quite generally and immediately 
sought a home for itself. Those homes were usually crude 
affairs thrown up almost in a day and consisting chiefly of four 
walls and a roof with something in the way of a reading desk 
and seats to accommodate a congregation. The building’ of 
such churches was a matter of great importance. The needs of 
the moment had to be met. It is to the everlasting credit of 
the Christian Church that in thousands and thousands of com- 
munities over the country, as population extended itself, these 
crude little structures came into being. The unfortunate thing, 
however, is that, as the decades have passed, in many communi- 
ties, the same little church has continued to minister in the 
same old way, while other community enterprises have far out- 
stripped it. 

The studies made at the beginning of the Centenary period 
revealed strange things. Thus we found the anomaly, in many 
towns, of schoolhouses valued at $100,000 or $200,000 and other 
public buildings of similar character standing side by side with 
churches valued at a few hundred dollars. The pioneer school 
has been able to make a better home for itself while the Church 
has in many cases been unable to do so. There are a number 
of reasons for this. New communities build schools by issuing 
long term bonds to be redeemed in later years. The Church 
is unable to adopt such methods. Then, too, when a school 
house is to be built, the entire resources of the community can 
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be taxed for the enterprise. Not so with the Church. There 
must be counted out first of all the resources of Catholics, J ews, 
Mormons, and other groups, who, in the very nature of the case, 
are not interested in the enterprise of a Protestant church. 
Unfortunately, too, Protestantism itself is divided, and, too fre- 
quently, the entire resources even of the Protestant group are 
not at the disposal of a given building enterprise. When we » 
remember that many individuals of the nominally Protestant 
groups are selfish, lack vision, or are relatively uninterested 
in the enterprise, it is clear that the resources which can be 
called upon for the erection of a satisfactory church building in 
a new town, even where the need is very great, are totally in- 
adequate. These circumstances resulted in a curious situation. 
We discovered States, particularly in the West, where we main- 
tain several hundred preaching points, but had adequate church 
plants at scarcely more than a score of those points. 

In the East the situation was equally distressing, and in the 
South it was:almost too bad for description. Most of the Negro 
churches were one-room affairs, utterly unsuited to any sort of 
modern church program, and many of them were shacks of 
* unbelievably crude and ancient construction and were almost 
bare of furnishings. 4 

It would be difficult to picture adequately the progress which 
has been made in church building during the last quadrennium. 
The average number of building projects aided in the years pre- 
ceding this quadrennium was less than 200 per year. During 
the last four years the number of projects aided has reached a 
total of 3,476. / 

Those figures alone tell a remarkable story, but they do not 
give the full picture of the situation, for the type of buildings 
erected during the past four years shows a great advance over 
those built in previous years. The buildings formerly aided 
varied in cost from a few hundred to a few thousand dollars. 
Many of them were entirely devoid of adequate facilities for 
purposes of religious education and a seven-day-a-week min- 
istry, and were out of date before they were completed. The 
aid granted was always small and the product resulting was 
correspondingly unsatisfactory. The past quadrennium has wit- 
nessed the building of the most substantial and adequate home 
mission churches which we have ever erected. 

In terms of money we have actually paid on home mission 
building enterprises nearly 50 per cent more cash during the 
past four years than in the previous fifty years of church exten- 
sion history. The total paid by the Board for the quadrennium 
on building enterprises is $9,605,816.11. The total for the fifty 
years from 1869-1919 was approximately $6,500,000. 

Of the total number of building projects during the past 
four years 933 have been in cities, 2,195 in rural districts, 677 
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in Negro communities, 205 in foreign-speaking communities, 
and 9 in Indian communities. 


PARSONAGES 


An important feature of the building program is the provid- 
ing of homes for ministers. In the past home mission work has 
been greatly handicapped through the lack of homes for the 
workers. Under those conditions large sums of money had to 
be spent for rent or else fields were necessarily left without 
workers. During the last four years the Board has assisted in 
providing more than six hundred parsonages for its mission- 
aries and this has done much to increase the efficiency of the 
work all along the line. 


Emercency NEEDS 


Unless one looks out over the entire field he can little realize 
how many churches meet with calamities from fire, wind, or 
flood. During the quadrennium aid has been graitted to nearly 
three hundred churches in dire need from unexpected calamity. 
In many of these cases rebuilding would have been practically 
impossible without the aid granted by the Board. In other 
cases totally inadequate and unattractive buildings would have 
resulted had it not been for the encouragement made possible 
by these emergency appropriations. 


Tue Loan Funp 


The Loan Fund now totals $3,043,561.47, the increase during 
the quadrennium being about $600,000.00. About one-half of 
this fund is still subject to annuities, the balance being available 
for loans to churches. During the quadrennium about 200 
churches have taken advantage of the loan fund—these loans 
totalling $808,275.93. During the same period other churches 
which have received loans in previous years have been steadily 
repaying the same. 


Mvucu to Br Done 


In spite of the large progress made in church building the 
need which remains unmet is still enormous and we must re- 
main steadily at the task of church and parsonage building until 
our present unfit structures are replaced with worthy ones. 


Tue Bureau or ARCHITECTURE 


Perhaps no greater contribution has been made during these 
years, however, than the influence of the Church Extension De- 
partment in raising the standard of the type of buildings erected 
by local societies. A Bureau of Architecture has been main- 
tained ; and many churches, which have not received missionary 
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aid for the building of their enterprises, have sought the aid of 
this department and have received suggestions, which have not 
only decreased the cost of the building enterprise as such, but 
also made the resulting structure far more useful to the church 
and to the community. We still have a considerable distance 
to go in this respect, for some churches are erecting new build- 
ings without adequately considering the community needs for 
the years which are ahead. 

About 3,000 local churches have availed themselves of the 
service of this bureau during the past quadrennium. In the 
case of those churches which have received missionary aid, effort 
has been made so to administer the aid bestowed that the archi- 
tect’s plans should be submitted, and after any necessary modi- 
fication approved by the Bureau of Architecture, to the end 
that we might make sure that the money granted was wisely 
expended. 


Home Missions 


_ Under home missions, we include the entire program of ac- 
tivities in local missionary fields, which are not involved in 
direct building enterprises. There was a time when the main 
function of a home mission board seemed to be that of sub- 
sidizing the salaries of preachers, and the program of the church 
consisted of Sunday school and preaching on Sunday and, where 
conditions favored, a mid-week service. Home missions in 
those times was a relatively simple matter, and home mission 
agencies were chiefly collecting and dispensing bureaus. As 
the years have gone on, the functions of home mission boards 
have radically changed. It is expected today that these 
agencies will be far more than subsidizing bureaus, grant- 
ing aid for a stereotyped program. Instead they have become 
leaders in developing methods for the meeting of new situa- 
tions for which the older methods would not suffice. 

As the needs of local fields have been studied, the necessity 
for the securing and training of new types of workers has be- 
come increasingly clear while at the same time the importance 
of training the workers already at the task has been emphasized. 
So we have during the quadrennium brought together between 
four and five thousand rural pastors in summer schools and 
have attempted to give them a glimpse of the broader function 
of the church in the community and to train them in the appli- 
cation of the program involved to their respective communities. 
So successful has been this work that literally hundreds of pas- 
tors have returned to their fields to remake their local program. 
As a result, they have found their grip upon their communities 
increasing and the effectiveness of their efforts greatly enhanced. 

A similar method has been followed with the city pastor and 
a similarly striking result has been obtained. With the adop- 
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tion of a seven-day-a-week program, the demand for a staff of 
workers has appeared and the employment. of such specialized 
workers has justified itself in the results achieved. In the 
foreign-speaking communities, where one man with the full 
responsibility of the situation upon his shoulders was finding 
the tide turning against him, the employment of specialized 
workers in the field of religious education, club work, home 
visitation, and other related endeavors has brought new life into 
the entire work and has produced results in character and 
church accessions which have been most gratifying. Thus far 
we have but made a beginning. There are still thousands of 
communities where special workers, particularly in the field of 
religious education, ought to be employed. The brief period 
of religious training in the Sunday schools on Sunday must be 
supplemented by a seven-day-a-week program of religious in- 
struction and training in classes and club activities, and so 
coordinated with the public school program that it will not be 
possible for a committee of investigation again to say, as did a 
committee which studied the religious situation in our military 
camps, that the young men of America are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and of the things for which the Christian 
Church stands. 


REsuLts 


It is not so easy to tabulate the results of home mission en- 
deavor because those results are to be found in the lives of 
redeemed individuals and of redeemed communities neither of 
which lend themselves to statistical tabulations. Gains in 
church membership and in enrollment in Sunday schools, clubs, 
and other church organizations have been most gratifying; but 
in numerous communities, where excellent work is being done, 
such numerical gains are slight. This is particularly true in 
foreign-speaking communities in our cities from which families 
are continually moving to better residential sections in America 
or returning to their native lands. The results of such work are 
not lost; instead they are multiplied by the very breadth of 
their outreach. Even among those who never join a Protestant 
church our efforts are not lost, for their influence is felt in their 
own circles, prejudice is broken down, and America is a better 
place in which to live as a result. 

In Porto Rico, among our Spanish-speaking peoples in the 
Southwest, and in other fields we have been able for the first 
time to employ full-time instead of part-time workers with 
greatly increased efficiency in the work. All along the line 
we have been able to increase the compensation of missionaries, 
although it is still far below what it ought to be. Through co- 
operation with a number of our educational institutions, we have 
been enabled to train a substantial group of greatly needed 
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special workers for local fields. We are now employing more 
than six hundred such workers. 


Week Day Reticious InstrucTion 


One of the striking developments of the quadrennium has 
been the remarkable growth of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
and week-day religious instruction in home ‘mission fields. 
Thousands of children in foreign-speaking, Negro, and other 
communities are now being reached by these methods more effec- 
tively than they have been reached by other means. There is 
a vast opportunity for the extension of this work in all our 
home mission fields. 


Tur FIevp 


To understand the outreach of our program we must en- 
deavor to visualize the vast extent of the home mission field. 
Geographically, it extends from Alaska on the north, to Mexico 
and the gulf on the south, and from Porto Rico and San 
Domingo on the east, to the Hawaiian Islands on the west. 
Within these broad limits a great variety of life is found. More 
than three score of different languages are spoken, and the race 
of the peoples included varies from the whitest Anglo-Saxon 
to the darkest African, through all the various shades of brown 
and yellow and red. In general, however, we may say that the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension is at work in 
two types of fields—the rural field, including the small open 
country town and village centers, and the city field. 


Tue Rurat Firetp 


When hore missions began in America the rural field 
was practically the only field, or was the predominant factor, 
in the missionary enterprise. From the standpoint of people 
there is still approximately 48 per cent of the population to be 
found in rural regions and this in itself means a tremendous 
situation with which to deal. So far as Methodist work is con- 
cerned, however, this does not tell the whole story, since the cen- 
sus treats as rural only those places under 2,500 population, 
while Methodist work in communities under 10,00 population is 
classed as rural. For the last century there has been a steady 
decrease in the relative proportion of rural populations, and 
there are reasons for believing that the decrease will continue 
with a relative city increase. At present, and for many years 
to come, some of our most needy and some of our most difficult 
home missions situations will be found in the country. 

It is impossible to give any very valuable generalizations con- 
cerning the situation to be found in our rural churches. As 
a matter of fact, rural communities differ so much among 
themselves that it is of first importance that we shall know the 
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particular type of community to which reference is made before 
any broad statements can be made relative to the work. In 
the distinctly farming sections the widest variation in condi- 
tions exists. In some sections the market value of the land which 
is being used for agricultural purposes does not exceed $10 per 
acre, while in other sections the price for an equal area of 
land runs as high as $500, or $1,000, or even more. When 
we remember that the proceeds from the land vary almost in 
as great proportion as does its value, it is clear that we can 
think in only very general terms of the rural situation as a 
whole. 

It is difficult to attempt any classification of rural agricul- 
tural life which is altogether satisfactory, but we may suggest 
some of the varying types. In sections of New York State 
and New England, there are extended farming areas where 
the land is rough and where the dependence is chiefly upon 
dairying and upon the raising of a great variety of vegetable 
and fruit crops designed, primarily, for the consumption of the 
families concerned, and, secondarily, for market. In these 
regions prosperity varies relatively with the price of milk, 
but, in general, the incomes are not large. Many of these 
farming areas are now being taken over by foreign-speaking 
families. 

When we move farther south we come into a mountainous 
section reaching from West Virginia on the north to Georgia. 
and Alabama on the south, and involving the mountainous areas 
of eight States. Even here a great variety of conditions is to 
be found, but in general the land is rough and cheap, living 
conditions extremely poor, and the average income of many 
families, including the price of the materials raised and con- 
sumed on the farm, does not exceed $200 per year. It can 
readily be seen that the outlook upon life of these people is 
limited and that the work of the Church is greatly affected by 
the conditions of agriculture. 

Throughout the vast country areas of the South the farming 
has largely been done by the Negro. Within recent years the 
sweep of the boll weevil up through Texas, and now on through 
all the cotton-growing States, together with the demand for 
Negro labor, growing out of industrial prosperity, and the 
cutting off of the supply of immigrant labor, has resulted in 
widespread, chaotic rural conditions. Crops have been planted 
and then abandoned before the season for gathering the fruits 
of the planting has arrived. Communities which were prosper- 
ous in a small way have had their community life broken up 
and community institutions have decayed as a result. In some 
cases, the loss in Negro church membership owing to migration 
has been as high as 50 or 75 per cent of the total membership. 
Similar causes have brought about similar results in communi- 
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ties populated by rural white people in the South. These facts 
merely suggest the complexity of the situation in this cotton 
growing area. 

Out through the Middle West, where some of our most. valu- 
able farm land is to be found, agriculture is distinctly a busi- 
ness enterprise. Large sums of money are needed for the pur- 
chasing of land and for the financing of a crop. There is little 
effort to produce a variety of fruits and vegetables for the sup- 
port of the family as is found in the East. Instead the welfare 
of owner and tenant, if there be a tenant, is dependent upon the 
market value of the one or two crops produced. This fluctuates 
according to the law of supply and demand, and is greatly 
affected by freight rates and other economic considerations. In 
times of prosperity the farmers of this section are prosperous 
with plenty of money to use. 

In the far West we find many different methods of extract- 
ing a living from the soil. In the extended grazing areas, 
the dry grass furnishes food for millions of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, all of which find a more or less ready market in the 
more congested centers of our country. Large numbers of peo- 
ple are engaged in these herding and grazing enterprises. In 
general, however, the population is scattered in the grazing 
regions, and many boys and girls grow up on ranch homes with- 
out having heard a Christian sermon or having the advantages 
of an ordinary Christian training at the hands of the Church. 

Scattered among the ranches, and many times interfering to 
some extent with the wide sweep of ranging, are to be found 
the homesteaders. These people are usually possessed of small 
capital and are trying under difficult conditions to acquire title 
to land whose value is still undetermined, and, in the mean- 
time, either by the products of their own homestead, or by the 
labor of their hands, to secure for themselves and their families 
the necessities of life. The homesteader welcomes the church, 
but often his support of it is of necessity limited. 

In the irrigated sections of the great West, we find a situation 
different from anything already described. The great problem 
here is usually that of securing water and ordinarily large in- 
vestments must be made before an adequate water supply can 
be established. This involves either courageous local initia- 
tive or the cooperation of the United States government. Large 
risks are taken by individual farmers, and oftentimes distress- 
ing calamities result. Particularly has this been the case re- 
cently in the irrigated sections of southern Idaho, and other 
neighboring States, where a falling market and prohibitive 
freight rates have combined to make large production valueless . 
and have resulted in the ruin of hundreds of courageous souls 
who had invested their all in high-priced and very productive 
land, whose products they were unable to sell. In other sections 
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a shortage in the water supply has brought about similar condi- 
tions. This has affected both the irrigation farmer and the dry- 
land farmer. 

In Montana the failure of sufficient rainfall has, within re- 
cent years, created conditions which for their severity have 
rarely been equaled, and they have driven from the soil many 
who had not the resources to withstand the impact of repeated 
crop failures. 

There are many irrigated sections throughout the West, but 
some of the outstanding regions are those reached by the 
Elephant Butte Dam in Southeastern New Mexico; the Grand 
Valley in Western Colorado; the Salt River Valley, extending 
out from Phoenix in Arizona; the Gila River Valley in south- 
western Arizona; the Imperial Valley including a large section 
of southern California, as well as a section of old Mexico; the 
other great irrigated sections of California where enormous 
crops of fruit and grains and vegetables are produced; the 
Columbia River Basin in the State of Washington; the Snake 
River Valley in southern Idaho; and scores of other projects 
scattered throughout all of the western States. Hach project 
brings quickly into being its own community or groups of com- 
munities, all of which are new and all of which need the minis- 
try of the Church. Unfortunately local resources are often 
unable to supply such ministry unless the encouragement of out- 
side help can be made possible. 


RuraL InDustRY 


Not all of the people who live in our rural sections are de- 
pendent directly upon the soil for a livelihood. There are hun- 
dreds of industrial rural communities of all sorts and descrip- 
tions with problems quite different from those to be found in 
agricultural communities. The number of such rural indus- 
trial enterprises seems to be steadily increasing. These include 
small factory towns where manufacturing costs can be kept 
at a minimum, mining camps, stone and marble quarries, saw- 
mill towns, logging camps, pine-tar enterprises, and other varie- 
ties of industries. 

We are not likely to over-emphasize the importance of the 
ever-increasing manufacturing communities in rural regions. 
These communities demand labor, and while they secure much 
of it from the surrounding agricultural areas, they also bring 
in various groups of outside workers including many foreigners. 
Oftentimes, the establishment of a rural industrial community 
tends to demoralize the farming enterprises in the regions 
round about because of the higher wages which can be paid in 
the factories and the consequent dearth of farm labor thus 
created. The religious problems in these manufacturing centers 
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are more or less unique and often among the most difficult to 
be found in the rural regions. 


Mining Camps 


Another group of rural communities, which have their unique 
problem, is made up of the thousands of mining camps to be 
found over the country. The greatest number of these is in 
Pennsylvania, where many of these small communities are 
populated almost entirely by foreign-speaking groups. Cen- 
tenary surveys of these sections, particularly in the bituminous 
coal regions of western Pennsylvania, have shown that scores of 
these villages are entirely without religious ministry either 
from the Catholic or Protestant Churches. Boys and girls in 
these communities are growing up in foreign-speaking homes 
entirely without contact with the Church. This is one of the 
most needy and most difficult of our rural situations. During 
the last quadrennium we have greatly extended our work in 
this field. There are large mining areas also in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The mining camp, however, is not limited to the East. These 
camps are scattered through the southern States, along through 
several of the middle western States, and in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions, they are multiplied over and over. Nevada pre- 
sents the saddest example of what dependence upon mining 
does to a State. Nevada has been one of our richest mineral 
producing States. As early as the sixties it played a very im- 
portant part in our financial economy as a nation by supply- 
ing the necessary gold and silver for our national undertak- 
ings. In spite of that fact, and a more or less continuous 
development of mining in the State, the population has fluctu- 
ated, sometimes being up and sometimes down, and the wealth 
which has been created by the multitude of mining enterprises 
has, for the most part, been taken away so that the natural 
resources of the State have been exploited for the benefit of 
other regions. Here we find large numbers of abandoned or 
semi-abandoned mining camps, still with populations varying 
from a few score to several hundred people and many of them 
entirely or largely without religious ministry. Somewhat 
similar conditions are to be found in other western States. A 
Methodist home missionary recently took up work in a mining 
town in western Washington with a population of more than 
1,000 which for nearly forty years had been almost without reli- 
gious ministry and which in recent years had been entirely un- 
reached by the Church. A fine work has been developed and a 
community house erected. 


Loaaing Camps 


Our logging and sawmill communities extend from Maine 
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and New York State in the north, southward through most of 
the eastern States, and then north again to Michigan,. Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. Some of the middle western States 
are largely without logging enterprises, but in the far west are 
to be found the most numerous and most productive logging 
areas of the country. In these regions, many hundreds of 
camps with scores of thousands of population are to be found. 
The workers in these camps are, for the most part, migrants. 
A survey of the camps in western Washington has revealed the 
fact that the average time of a worker on a given job is not 
more than thirty days. Most of them work less, and a few for 
longer periods. In general, the logger in these regions works 
over one or two pay days, then takes a rest, and very often goes 
on to another camp. After working in several different camps 
he may again return to the camp from which he first came. 
This habit of migration makes it impossible to carry on in 
these camps effective religious work of the sort which is 
ordinarily done in rural communities, and a special type of 
ministry has to be provided. Because these people are homeless, 
landless, voteless, and womanless, they are among the most dis- 
contented groups which we have either in the country or in the 
city, yet they form a part of our rural problem and their 
needs must be met before the task in rural America can be 
completed. 

We do not need to go into detail in regard to the stone quarry 
communities, many of which employ considerable groups of 
foreign-speaking workmen, the pine-tar areas of the southeast, 
or the variety of other enterprises of a more or less similar sort 
around which rural communities center. Hach of these presents 
its own peculiar problems. Many of these enterprises involve 
large numbers of migrant laborers, such as harvesters, cannery 
workers, vegetable and berry pickers, oyster workers, and the 
like. 

In Porto Rico much of our work is rural and in Hawaii 
it includes the laborers on the large sugar plantations and other 
agricultural enterprises of Hawaii. Even Alaska has her rural 
problems. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the rural field is a most diverse 
one and that before we can make any comprehensive character- 
ization of it, we must know just which phase of the rural field 
we are talking about. It is sufficient here to say that the 
problems created by these various conditions are such as, at 
times, to baffle the best thinking and the best efforts of the 
workers of the Church, as they attempt to build the kingdom 
of God in our rural communities. 


PROGRESS 


In spite of difficulties the quadrennium has marked great 
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advances in our work in rural fields. A vast amount of infor- 
mation concerning rural needs has been disseminated, and this 
in itself has helped to solve the problems involved. 

Nearly five thousand rural ministers have been gathered in 
summer schools for specific. training and standards of work 
have been greatly improved as a result. 

Support for men in rural fields has been greatly increased 
although taking the field as a whole the rate of increase has not 
exceeded that of the rise in the high cost of living. 

Among the most important results must be recorded the 
growth of a rural consciousness which has given a feeling of 
confidence among rural ministers in the worthwhileness of the 
task and the dignity of the positions which they occupy. 

By organizing some fiélds into “larger parishes” with central- 
ized responsibility new life has been brought into the work, 
while in other fields the division of a circuit into several sta- 
tions has made possible a better support for two or three men 
than was formerly possible for one man. Intensive cultivation 
has in these cases yielded unexpectedly large results. 


Rurat Extension SERVICE 


One of the newer ventures in the rural educational program 
has been that of cooperation with Methodist educational insti- 
tutions in developing a program of rural extension service. 
Beginning with Ihff School of Theology in 1919, the plan of 
encouraging teaching of rural sociology in educational institu- 
tions and the establishment of rural extension departments has 
expanded until during the year 1923 the rural message was 
being given at six theological seminaries, three Wesley Founda- 
tions at agricultural colleges, sixteen Methodist colleges and six 
secondary schools. A total of thirty-one educational institu- 
tions have cooperated in this service. 

The general plan has been for the joint representative of 
the Board and of the educational institution to teach a limited 
number of courses in the institution. The purpose of the teach- 
ing has been to give contact with the student body and to 
stimulate interest in rural life as a challenge for service to both 
laymen and prospective ministers. In the secondary schools 
and in connection with Wesley Foundations teaching has con- 
stituted the major portion of the work. Local conditions ap- 
peared to make emphasis on teaching necessary. 

In addition to teaching, the rural leader is expected to have 
advisory relations to student pastorates. Many of our schools 
still have student supply charges near them to which are ap- 
pointed students who must earn all or a part of their living 
while attending the institutions. The attempt has been made 
to increase the effectiveness of student pastoral service while at 
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the same time utilizing the student charge as a training station 
or laboratory for rural work. 

The rural leaders have also been called upon to render a great 
variety of service in the fields to which they have been assigned. 
They have assisted in making field studies whereby, for a large 
part of the United States, maps have been prepared showing 
location of churches, pastoral residences, circuit systems, 
whether churches are in villages or the open country and other 
facts necessary for preliminary organization of district pro- 
grams. The maps are in constant use by district superintend- 
ents and are consulted in the office in connection with pro- 
posed missionary grants. They are the basis for intensive 
organization of the field for the purpose of giving to every rural 
family adequate and definite pastoral* care. They have been 
made the basis for district wide evangelistic campaigns. They 
have made more definite the knowledge of the service to be 
rendered by the Methodist Episcopal Church in the rural field. 

The rural leaders have provided the major part of the teach- 
ing staff in our summer schools. They have given courses at 
Epworth League Institutes. Their services have been requested 
for camp meetings, district programs, state and national rural 
religious, social and educational conferences. They have been 
‘active, public spirited members of the communities in which 
they live and have done much to harmonize the religious and 
social forces in rural progress. They have conducted rural life 
institutes for country churches, thus bringing to the laymen 
for groups of churches an enlarged vision of the place of the 
Church in rural life. 


Cuances In ArrirupE Towarp Rurat Work 


The effect of this program upon the attitude toward rural 
work in our educational institutions is illustrated by the large 
number of young men now interested in the rural ministry in 
our theological seminaries. At Garrett Biblical Institute over 
half of the young men recently giving their preference for the 
ministry indicated the rural work as their choice. Boston and 
Tiff School of Theology both rank high in the number of young 
men of exceptionally high grade who are preparing for the 
rural work. At Athens School of the University of Chatta- 
nooga, life service representatives were impressed with the 
interest of the young mountaineers in the rural work and with 
the intelligence displayed in asking about it. Real progress has 
been made in strengthening the interest in rural life in Meth- 
odist colleges. A new group of laymen as well as ministers are 
being sent out with a broadened vision of the task of the Church 
and with a sincere purpose to serve rural life through the 
Church more efficiently. 

One of the most marked experiments now under way is the 
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Lake County Parish, Chicago Northern District, Rock River 
Conference. Realizing that it was impossible for one representa- 
tive of the rural work to act in an advisory capacity to nearly 
one hundred student pastors attending Garrett Biblical Institute 
the plan was adopted of centralizing efforts on a limited group 
i one parish. Weekly conferences are held with the student 
pastors of the parish. Their problems are discussed and their 
plans criticized and perfected. The fullest cooperation of the 
district superintendent has been enjoyed. The results have been 
an enlarged program of service and increased local salaries, 
improvements in buildings and increased membership. 

One result indicating the success of the work has been the 
bringing of student charges to a financial basis enabling them 
to support a regular pastor. This change is taking place gen- 
erally in the environment of educational institutions where 
rural extension directors are stationed. The indications are 
that in the course of time provision should be made for 

‘assistance of students who wish to do laboratory work on rural 
charges under the supervision of trained ministers appointed 
as regular pastors. 

The parish plan, which has had conspicuous success in Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts and Oregon, 
should be studied and the lessons learned by the experience of 
these sections made available for the entire country. 


Rurat Directors or Rerigious Epucation 


The need for a better organization of rural religious educa- 
tional and social and recreational activities calls for the expan- 
sion of the program of providing trained religious educational 
directors. The experiment in trained religious educational 
leadership on the Chicago Northern District of the Rock River 
Conference has demonstrated both the need for such leadership 
and the possibilities of improvement. During the coming year 
plans are under way for establishing directorships of religious 
education for groups of rural churches on seven additional dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. These leaders are expected 
‘to give attention to the regular Sunday school work and in 
addition to plan for vacation Bible schools and week-day reli- 
gious education. The need for such leadership is recognized by 
pastors as well as by administrative officials of the Church. 
On charges where such leadership has been established local 
support is increasing in a satisfactory way. It is believed that 
the work will be self-supporting on many rural districts in a 
short time. 


In tHe West 


The opportunity for service throughout the West has not 
been confined to that of merely opening new work. The 
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frontier to-day is not in the initial stage of its development. 
It is well on its way, from many standpoints. It is true that 
church organizations are still to be formed in mining and 
logging camps, new and old, in sections opening for settlement 
through irrigation, and amidst special groups and rapid city 
developments. Aside from these exceptional situations, which of 
course vary from time to time and must have attention, the 
problem to a large extent is one of a second lift to struggling 
churches. The fact is Methodism is marvelously well repre- 
sented in the West. The results that have been wrought out 
through the years are astonishing. Hardly a strategic center 
or a rural point of any significance is to be found that is with- 
out the organization of our Church in some form. The ex- 
planation of this lies in the fact that the Church through the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has backed 
the men and women who have volunteered to serve as pioneers 
in this field. 


A Srconp Lirt 


The new vision that has come to us has stirred our people 
everywhere with a new sense of responsibility before newly dis- 
covered needs. The early type of building is seen to be inade- 
quate to the larger service that now is felt to be necessary. At 
last we have seen that the entire life of the community has 
outrun the life of the Church in point of adaptability to new 
and changing conditions. The spirit of indifference so com- 
mon in frontier life and the inferior leadership sometimes 
prevailing, coupled with unattractive and inadequate build- 
ings, presented an almost hopeless situation. Except help had 
come from some outside source furnishing the opportune lift 
to many of the churches, the outlook would have been uncertain 
and dark. With a second and substantial lift by the Board, 
new leadership and equipment have been made possible in 
numerous places. The result is that Methodism, begun feebly 
and running weakly, has taken on new life. Sufficient points at 
least have been strengthened and such a quickening of inter- 
est secured as to promise a new day. 

In the logging camps we have for the first time been able to 
employ full-time workers and to put on a constructive program 
of service. 

Our Indian work has also responded in a very remarkable 
way to the increased attention given to it and we can for the 
first time speak without apology of the things which are being 
accomplished among our native red men. 


Crries 


A century ago cities did not loom large in our national think- 
ing. We were essentially a rural people, closely tied to the 
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soil, and the program of Methodism was a rural program.s 
Francis Asbury touched the cities, but he spent his life on the 
frontiers, which then extended from New England to the south- 
land and westward. Since our establishment as an independent 
nation, however, there has been a steady movement from the 
rural regions to the cities, and, in addition, the growth of 
cities aided by the excess of births over deaths and more particu- 
larly by the influx of immigration from Europe. Gradually 
the relative importance of cities has been increasing until the 
census of 1920 revealed the fact that for the first time in our 
history 52 per cent of our total population was to be found in 
our cities. Inasmuch as there seems to be no decrease of the 
cityward tendency, but rather an ‘increase, as the number and 
size of cities increase, it seems likely that the importance of 
» cities in our national life will increase greatly in the coming 
decades, and that we may possibly look for a situation such as 
has already developed in some European countries, where three- 
fourths or more of the people live under city conditions. 

When we speak of city conditions, we must bear in mind that 
cities are not all alike. Although they have been built up in 
general around modern industry and transportation, they are 
as different in many respects as individuals are different from 
each other. There are cities which are predominantly resi- 
dential. There are others which are tied up primarily with 
large factory enterprises; still others which have gained their 
importance because of their location on the seaboard; and others 
which have developed from other causes or a combination of 
the causes already mentioned. 

More important, however, than the differences between cities 
are the differences to be found in the various communities 
within a given city. These communities are so different, and 
the problems which they face are so varied that it is almost 
impossible to apply lessons learned in one set of circumstances 
directly to another or to draw comparisons between institutions 
in different parts of the same city. In general, we have, par- 
ticularly in our great cities, what is known as the downtown 
‘section. This is usually the section which was formerly in- 
habited by the older residents of the community and around 
which the original business center grew up. As time has gone 
on, private homes have been driven out by shops and stores of 
various sorts, by office buildings, and by huge tenements or 
apartment houses which have tended to increase and congest 
the population in these areas, even though the original settlers 
have been driven out and their places have been taken very 
often by people from across the ocean. So marked has been 
this movement that the latest census reveals the fact that now, 
taking all our cities as a whole, more than 50 per cent of the 
population is of foreign birth or foreign extraction. In many 
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‘places the proportion runs far higher than that, as in New 
York, where approximately four-fifths of the people are of for- 
eign birth or foreign parentage. The downtown congested 
sections form a unique social phenomenon and their problems 
are of a sort not to be found in the same degree elsewhere. 

With the coming in of foreign and other strange elements 
to the downtown sections, and the driving out of the older 
population into the suburbs, new situations develop in the 
suburbs. A downtown community is not transplanted entire 
and complete at any one given time to a suburb. The result 
is that the suburbs suffer from all of the growing pains which 
can well be imagined. The first pioneers who get into these 
suburbs are not able to pay for their homes and to build 
churches at the same time, and the problem of church support 
becomes a very difficult one. In other communities, where there - 
is prospect of great growth, the present resources available have 
made necessary the erection of small, sometimes one-room 
churches, entirely unfitted to the needs of the community. As 
time has gone on the community has increased in size, but the 
church has not been able to build a satisfactory structure. One 
result is that the leadership is not what it should be, because 
of the lack of facilities, and the church becomes a drag on the 
community—the constituency always having to apologize for 
it or be more or less ashamed of it. All these problems of the 
church in the suburbs are very real and no figment of the 
imagination. They are repeated over and over again, and they 
tend to make missionary problems among people who ordinarily 
would not be considered as those who stood in need of mission- 
ary help. 

In general, the rural program which was evolved in the 
decades of the past has proved to be unfitted to city needs, par- 
ticularly of our downtown congested city centers with their 
changing populations. The proof of this lies in the fact that 
up until eight years ago downtown Methodist churches, along 
with the churches of other denominations, were steadily clos- 
ing their doors and going out of business altogether, or mov- 
ing into the suburbs from communities where the population. 
was either steadily increasing, or, at least, remaining equal to 
what it had been in the past. One of the greatest home mis- 
sion triumphs of the past eight years has been the fact that this 
retreat has now been checked, although the ground previously 
lost has not been regained. We have, however, in more than 
130 city centers demonstrated that the city church, even in the 
congested areas, can still be a real factor in city life. Churches 
which were actually closed, or were on the point of being 
closed, are now rendering large service and ministering each 
week to crowds, varying from several hundred to several thou- 
sand, and are showing thereby that they have discovered the 
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secret of making themselves effective in our cities. So many 
different types of communities have been entered with this new 
program of work that we are practically in a position to guar- 
antee that, if certain specific adjustments are made in the plan 
and program of now failing city churches, they can find again 
a great field of usefulness right in the communities in which 
they are standing. In general the shift is from a Sunday pro- 
gram with a mid-week prayer service, to a seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram involving education and recreation, and aimed, primarily, 
at the saving of the young life of the community. 


LEADERSHIP 


The general practice of our Church has been to appoint its 
best ministers and to employ its best qualified workers in the 
more prosperous and thriving churches. There was a more or 
less silent assumption that inferior leadership would do for 
home mission fields. That assumption has been proven to be 
false. Nothing but the very highest type of leadership can 
achieve ultimate success in the face of the complicated prob- 
lems presented in our home mission fields. 

Our greatest handicap in home missionary work is the 
shortage of qualified leadership. Where the problems are most 
acute, the salary has usually been less than a living wage. In- 
adequate leadership and equipment have been provided. Under 
such conditions it is impossible to make satisfactory progress. 
A shortage in leadership is always felt most in the smaller and 
weaker churches, which are the missionary churches. It is 
always the places with the poor equipment, the difficult prob- 
lems, and the low salaries that are hardest to fill with capable 
workers. It is frequently stated that more than twenty-five 
per cent of our ministers are supply ministers. This body of 
supply ministers and part-time ministers in our Church is to 
be found very largely in missionary fields. This result is, in 
some measure, due to our policy and thought in the appoint- 
ment of ministers. We tend to care for the men rather than 
the point of greatest need. As a result, a weak missionary 
charge is in danger of continuing as such. 

Just as it is necessary to face the fact that we have, in many 
cases, inadequate buildings that need to be replaced with equip- 
ment commensurate with the responsibility, we need to recog- 
nize the fact that we have inadequate leadership with inade- 
quate programs of work which need to be improved. _ 

The present policy of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension is to secure a thoroughly trained and able 
leadership. 

This leadership program includes: 

1. Further training of present leaders. 
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2. Selection and training of a sufficient number of new 
leaders to carry on the work of the program. 

3. Placement of these workers. 

At the completion of their training, many of these workers 
must go out to work with men who have not had special train- 
ing, but who have had years of experience, and to work in 
churches which, because of years of habit, stand for the tradi- 
tional program with inadequate standards. Difficulties have 
arisen, but churches are gradually coming to see the funda- 
mental importance both of a broader program and a trained 
staff. 

In order to carry out this program the Board, in cooperation 
with colleges, theological schools and special schools of reli- 
gion, must provide a specialized training. A plan is already 
in operation whereby all special students under the Board are 
doing actual missionary work during the period of their train- 
ing, thus rendering a very real service to the field, while they 
are preparing for still larger service in the future. 

The training program includes the following items: 


1. Scholarships for special training for home missionary 
work awarded on the basis of merit to students who are 
definitely preparing to work in the home field. In this 
work, the Board is cooperating closely with the schools 
and the nearby churches where laboratory work is done. 

2. City and rural summer schools to which are invited pas- 
tors and special workers for short courses along the lines 
of their special interests. 

3. City and rural institutes—two or three day conferences 
on program and methods. 

4. Encouragement of training for home missionary work in 
educational institutions through the work of rural leader- 
ship men and special city workers, 


Foreign Lanauace Work 


The definitely organized foreign-language work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church includes more than 1,100 organized 
churches and missions with a total membership of nearly 100,- 
000 and a Sunday-school membership considerably larger than 
that. Those figures, however, represent but a fraction of the 
work which is being done for foreign-speaking people, for they 
do not take into account the multitudes reached by local Eng- 
lish-language and polyglot churches. Nor does it include 
those specialized forms of service such as immigrant port work ; 
work among foreign students in American universities and col- 
leges, of whom there were 7,944 in 1922; the preparation of 
foreign-language literature; and the work of lumber-camp mis- 
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sionaries, Goodwill Industries, and special evangelists who 
reach foreign-speaking groups. 


THe Aim or THE WoRK 


The aim of this work is not, first of all, to build wp the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or even the Protestant Church, but 
rather to make Christians. As a matter of fact so many of the 
foreign-speaking people of America have severed all active 
connection with the churches of their childhood that unless the 
Protestant Church does reach them, they tend to become perma- 
nently divorced from organized religion. This is worse for the 
second generation than for the first, because these young people 
lack the restraints which even the superstitious religion of 
their parents placed upon them. One by-product of this is 
that a considerable proportion of our youthful criminals are 
the children of immigrants. Our aim, then, is to make Chris- 
tians, whether they chance to be Greek Orthodox Christians or 
Roman Catholic Christians; although many do join the Meth- 
odist Church. Among those who never join, prejudice is broken 
down, superstition loses its power, ideals are built up, com- 
munities are rendered more Christian, and America is a better 
place in which to live, as a result. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


To those who have an opportunity to watch the work with 
foreign-speaking groups, there are few things more interesting 
than its international aspects. One never knows just when the 
individual with whom he is dealing may become a power for 
good or evil across the water. Both Lenine and Trotzky were 
members. of a foreign-speaking group in America at one time. 
Many other examples might be cited. 

When the Treaty of Versailles established the Republic of 
Latvia it was discovered that more than one-half the Letts in 
the world were in the United States, and chiefly engaged in 
the coal and steel industries of Pennsylvania. When the Letts 
across the water set out to organize a government, they invited 
their brothers in the United States to vote for the officers of the 
first republican government. The result was that a Pittsburgh 
lawyer of Lettish stock was elected the first president of the new , 
republic. Immediately he gave up his legal practice, sailed for 
Europe, and assumed the duties of his new office. Can you 
calculate the possible influence of such a man? 

The school system established in Czecho-Slovakia, since the 
war, was set up by a boy who attended a Protestant Sunday 
school in America. 

The new constitution drafted for Poland, after the war, de- 
clared that no one but a Roman Catholic could be president of 
Poland. The Poles in the United States said that that limita- 
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tion could not stand and the provision now is that the presi- 
dent of Poland must be a Christian. Protestantism had touched 
the Poles in America. 

Thus in a great variety of ways our foreign-speaking work is 
making its contribution both to our life in America and to 
countries across the water. Remarkable stories of the achieve- 
ments of local foreign-language churches and missions could be 
greatly multiplied. The quadrennium has seen a very striking 
advance in our foreign-language work in the matter of build- 
ings and equipment, in the raising of the standards of leader- 
ship, and in the development of an educational and recreational 
program. The results of this work do not always appear in the 
communities where the work is done, as the work itself tends 
to encourage the families concerned to find their places in other 
neighborhoods. One such church recently sent more than one 
hundred members out into other communities.. The results 
thus scattered are, however, not lost. 


Necro Work 


At the beginning of the Centenary period there were very 
few church buildings for Negroes in all the South that in point 
of architecture reflected credit upon our denomination. Here 
and there in a few large centers were to be found substantial 
buildings—not one of them however more modern than would 
have been built by a congregation in 1850. Four wonderful 
years of enlarged church extension activity has made our 
Church one of the chief directing forces in practically every 
Southern city. [Ill-appointed, poorly constructed, one-room 
buildings are giving way to modern brick churches equipped for 
programs of social service and religious education, and in many 
centers such programs are being carried forward with commend- 
able zeal. 

In many places where our denomination was not reckoned 
with at all in community affairs, we now rank with the leaders. 
Examples of this may be found in San Antonio, Waco, Austin, 
Fort Worth, Temple, Houston, Orange, Beaumont, Port 
Arthur and Galveston in the State of Texas; at Lake Charles, 
New Orleans; Baton Rouge, the seat of Southern University, 
and Monroe in the State of Louisiana; at Meridian, Jackson, 
Bay St. Louis, Brookhaven, Clarksdale, Greenwood, Starkville, 
Tupelo and New Albany in the State of Mississippi; at Bir- 
mingham, Tuskaloosa, Bessemer, Mobile and Lannett in the 
State of Georgia; at Greensboro, Reidsville, Laurinburg, 
Winston, and Lexington in the State of North Carolina; at 
Memphis and Nashville in the State of Tennessee; at Washing- 
ton in the District of Columbia; at Baltimore, Annapolis and 
Frederick in the State of Maryland; at Philadelphia, Chester, 
Pittsburgh, Verona and Woodlawn in the State of Pennsylvania. 
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The Church Extension program in New York City has given 
our colored group leadership in Harlem among 150,000 
Negroes, and in the Central West, Dayton, Youngstown, Colum- 
bus, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Kansas 
City are centers where Negro Methodist Episcopalians, because 
of the types of buildings they have been able to secure, are sav- 
ing to the Kingdom thousands of migrants. 

An enlarged church extension program in the South was 
probably the most timely agency for the. keeping up of the 
morale of our Negro membership. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the South, however, is very largely a rural institu- 
tion and the fact that the vast majority of our Negro popula- 
tion lives in the open country makes it imperative that our 
church extension program undergird the church life of these 
rural people in a very large and definite way. In most rural 
communities the church is built of the crudest material and in 
too many instances is a mere shack. Very generous aid has 
been given to churches of this type, and there is not a district 
in the entire South that has not benefited by donations from 
this Board, to remodel, build, or construct a church or par- 
sonage. The following is an illustration of what happened in 
one rural community. 


NEW ALBANY, MISSISSIPPI 
A CoMPARISON 


1918—A Denominational Liability 1923—A Methodist Asset 

A point on a circuit A Station 

Condemned frame building val- Four-room brick church valued 
ued at $1,000 at $12,000 

73 members > 203 members 

49 in the Sunday school 109 in a graded Sunday school 

Entire circuit paid pastor $500 Pastor’s salary $840 

Offerings for Benevolent Boards, Centenary offerings $300 
$24. Playgrounds and clubs 


No social activities 


DonATIONS STIMULATE LARGE UNDERTAKINGS 


A small donation to our Negro work is usually stimulus 
enough to prompt a local congregation to undertake a task large 
enough to tax their resources to the point of sacrifice and in 
almost every case where a donation has been made, this has been 
the result. For example, in the Upper Mississippi Conference 
- the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has author- 
ized for church extension to date $46,389.50. With this 
stimulus the Conference is undertaking a building program 
calling for an expenditure of $255,000. Nor is this building 
program being carried on at the expense of the other interests 
of the Church, for this same Conference, which during the four 
years prior to the Centenary averaged $4,265.33 for the benevo- 
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lent boards, has in addition to its budget for pastoral support, 
current expenses and building programs, paid to May 31, 1923, 
$106,079.53 for the Centenary. ‘This is generally true of all 
Negro Conferences, for at the rate of benevolent giving the 
year before the Centenary these Conferences would have given 
$400,000, whereas under the impact of an enlarged mission- 
ary program they gave $1,650,667.10 to May 31, 1923. 

At Boynton, Texas, a small donation has made possible the 
building of a $36,000 community house with swimming pool 
and all other facilities for a community program in the heart 
of dense population, entirely Negro. A paid worker is em- 
ployed here. 

The People’s Church, New Orleans, has a community house 
with a staff of three workers. 

Wesley Church, Greenwood, Mississippi, is equipped with a 
community house. A library has been installed, and systematic 
community work is being done. 

A community program is carried on in St. Paul’s, Birming- 
ham, and a worker is kept at the Juvenile Court. A paid 
worker is employed at Central Avenue Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and a regular seven-day program is in operation. 

Wesley Church, Charleston, South Carolina, is developing a 
social program under competent workers and is serving hun- 
dreds of people in a densely settled Negro community. Its 
Daily Vacation Bible School of 300 pupils was an outstanding 
feature of its summer work. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, with support from the Board of 
Home Missions, the finest community house owned by Negroes 
has been in operation for its third year with a constructive 
program that reaches almost every phase of community life. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, a paid worker is directing the 
social activities of Zoar Church. A part time worker is em- 
ployed at Haven Church. 

A worker has been employed at Chester, Pennsylvania, to 
take care of the hundreds of migrants who have gone to that 
city, and with a well-defined program relate them to the 
church. 

At Mt. Zion Church, Baltimore, a social worker directs a 
program which is making anew the entire Negro community 
congested around the church. 

In Chicago, the Hartzell Center, through its well-defined 
program, is not a mere social agency in that city, but a veri- - 
table life-saving station for hundreds of migrant girls. At St. 
Mark’s Church, the working mother finds helpful service 
through the well-established Juanita Day Nursery. 

Louisville has a seven-day church with a social director. 

‘Cincinnati is one of the distributing centers of the exodus. 
Our Park Street Church has a community agency which not 
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only supports a worker to meet the trains, but keeps an open 
et and a ready hand for the hundreds who come to that 
city. 

Annapolis, Maryland, has a community house, a feature of 
the work being the serving of Negro sailors and employees of 
the Naval Academy. 

These are some of the centers where a program has been suffi- 
ciently developed to employ paid workers. It should be said, . 
however, in this connection, that through the Conference of 
City Workers, which is directed by the Bureau of Negro Work 
and the Department of City Work, fully a hundred churches 
have caught the vision and are doing some type of community 
service which will eventually come to the point where a full- 
time worker will be employed. 


In GENERAL 


Home Missions, as such, has become a greatly varied task. 
We must press on to the doing of far more of the type of work 
which we have already found to be effective in needy communi- 
ties, and we must be ever alert to discover and adopt new 
methods of procedure as the study of situations reveals them 
to be necessary. 

America can be made Christian, but it will never become so 
by chance. The most consecrated efforts of all of us will be 
required in the process, and, in it, home missions must play a 
leading part, for our greatest needs and our scantiest resources 
meet in our home mission fields. 

Davin D. Forsytx, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF TREASURER 
“ GENERAL FUND 


Receipts AND DisBpuRSEMENTS From Novempsr 1, 1919, To 
OcToBER 31, 1923 


Balance October 31, 1919 Cash......... aR edt NEMO Penman ctsiald diese oblate aie tole arate tree $ 1,115,675.70 
United States Ihiberty Bods: i.) <ic..rca28 feccisc erdere peniols wielatebejaanonsais'sts ore Mera aise eeaeey 425,620.60 
$ 1,541, 296.30 
4 RECEIPTS 
Regular Centenary Receipts 

1920 CAs, Maer eR Seat ee rate $ 5,828,001.05 

ih 74 CEES Gore OR OR RR eared eee pe 5,053 , 624.24 

b A 7 RA a SS Be ae Cope if 5,012 ,040.25 


1923 se Rea I eae cumin: 4,497, 035.90 
—————— $20, 390, 701.44 


DARE anos ery ats eons eh ASE 309 , 806.96 
DLL. es ea en oe A Rone nS 272,954.06 
LOD 58 coe touaze t Mararayee valor ys ieee hate es 174,772.03 
1 Be aan deree Rags Sin cre alee oe 120,714.63 


Oruer Receipts 
ine from Special Trusts, Etc. 
9! 


878, 247.68 $21,268,949 .12 


42,477 .88 
24,829.44 
22,605.59 

30,581.09 
eee ee 120,494.00 


26,406.94 
139,897.22 
20,636.78 
137,322.53 

Se ee 324, 263.47 


12,587.64 
13,594.95 
47,770.32 
22 592.57 
96,545.48 


30,556.11 
30,862.89 
a 34,301.30 
16,551.32 

SS ee 112,271.62 
So 653,574.57 
————— 821 , 922 , 523 69 


ST OUAT ck se RRR TEE sino eerie EE ERE ae SIT | DEPT ee Ap $23, 463,819.99 





DISBURSEMENTS 


UR A ea ces eer IER icy aan $ 1,945, 044.34 

LOD Uy ree otanctavei gata Siete seurleeee ee 2,057,862 .52 

LODO Me pedis cwiers “elem a eet te oi 2,066 ,031.85 

eA ciT BLA Pat ie ae 8.4, Sige 1,883, 480.91 
—————$ 7, 952,419.62 


179,940.89 
219,705.20 
174,611.01 
191,905.35 
oe 766,162.45 


6,013.00 
5,340.00 
9,271.00 
4,090.00 
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LOZO ME recy Oe Nou aetnae $18,581.47 
1S 2s ey etait cac ete eye ee 12,916.44 
IO Oe Eechat! Shaya Seca ENS 9,296.00 
MOQGA ce hatran cle asia a eee 5,882.24 
Cuurca ExTEnsion 
Regular Donations 
LOAD Sohn ce SR Werner ROR ee 1,898 831.78 
LiL aan ener reece ine atin 1,930,651 .22 
ODD, HAG 128: biases RR a 1,510, 708.66 
O23 Brercja tits striae Sx chee ete 1, 254,197.45 


522,236.75 
660,477.09 
5a 658 , 975.30 

659 , 009 . 69 


15,854.00 
62,392.41 
36,277.50 
59,261.14 





30,500.00 
92,120.00 
40,500.00 
48,000.00 


$ 89,016.38 
18 832 .90 
17,685 .02 

5,288.82 


$ 130,823.12 





Zee MO a ER ER oes 0 Se 251,474.87 
ODL SROs ent ac taka ct aos Se 201,202.17 
BOD 2 lrptitieel ene als cae sie 45,909.11 
DOQB Vrs cpd Ba darrell te, en oe 80, 722.24 
Summer Training Conferences 
OOO enc rartls soe ates etic Gis reroute moi 39,470.62 
LOA pada dele iA Apa eae a are feeer 37,068.39 
DODD aie MI Bera Pctailncs gion Bane aca 39,490.64 
MOZS 4S byte tiass hav aa > Meese 39,960.19 
Co-operation with Theological Schools 
and Colleges 
DOAN Mere et haiti ccccnd ais aah asp sihe 39,875.00 
DZ om, cae traine mete ecie aie 73,172.10 
1009) Ded a: SMe ic Sa tene der ete 88,772.48 
LOD eee tomas Beare sett Ness 77,266.64 
Co-operation with War Camp Com- 
munities and Chaplains Fund. 
920 64,914.44 
32,029.37 
15,867.58 
6,654.09 
35,025.03 
32,673.17 
30,480.98 
Reeuiar Funp SpPEciats 
Bureau of Architecture 
BOZO ire Meta Sec oe ihelate: sterccsik wis aisrele 14,959.30 
1001s teccomeyacitenstoe setae Meee 14,286.31 
WO QDR owas thque signet se ata 19,795.15 
19286 odacasimcectetsnacne tes ae 15,000.00 
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$46,676.15 * 
$ 8,789,972.22 


$ 6,594.389.11 


2,500, 698 .83 


173,785.05 


211,120.00 


$ 9,610,816.11 


529,308.39 


155, 989.84 


279,086.22 


119,465.48 


98,179.18 
$ 1,182,029.11 
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Foreign Language Commission 
1922 














Yo GRECO OI ie res 
D923 ores Aamo asceis isis a einsseue ans 9,257.5 
a ae $18,073.64 
Commission. on Finance 
RE ae RA RTICRD ODOT AgaaO 12,866.50 
—_—_—- 12,866.50 
Educational and Foreign Speaking Lit- 
erature 
7,777.56 
13,567.87 
12,278.01 
83,623.44 
10,021.02 
12,176.38 
5,350.37 
ee 27,547.77 
28,135.17 
46,000.00 
54,367.10 
47,020.20 
175,522.47 
3,212.17 
4,335.46 
1,872.38 
2,124.15 
11,544.16 
2,135.02 
4,241.55 
* 6,376.57 
—— $ 349,595.31 
Pea ricticn omelic tet arc eros 238 , 239.46 
OY evecin satay vs auaterstocaterevaye ialeveye biveeera 232,521.27 
5 OL ee ee ee 220,109.73 
NQ23 Aes co viayatcepetametee ease sista et etar 201,388 .65 
SSS 892,259.11 
MiscELLANEOUS 
Balance J oint Centenary Expense 402,226.18 
Tnteretiurch User rang 26 tise x acoso nce /nelncs awe OMS 20 ev ce a viet 200,000.00 
ME seco anGas s: Fh yas crac cece tonsa ebvsa ea colatesy ops te PAROS ee genie Gee oie ia 1,904.37 
Balance October 31, 19283—Cash.............-sec0eees $ 1,627,517.58 
United States Liberty Bonds................0e00eee 407,500.00 
= 050, Ol e0o 
SLOW save ore de S6.c:ae aig wrod eres c 21s seas ohers PRON ei peroroSio a rae alae clear ote Reino $23, 463,819.99 


PERMANENT FUND 


Rucerets and DispursEMENTS From Novemper 1, 1919 to 
OctToBER 31, 1923 








Balance November’ 171910 1/5 ss Ges.cacoasen ses peer ie cevine rie on oiatehore oar eee eerie $ 101,533.93 
RECEIPTS 
CapitaL ADDITIONS 
Annuities 
D920 rar eters rast totataic) talon ators: aiatatetors $ 128,509.51 
LOD ret ean mais olen teats 127,059.35 
OOD ares at MAAR TONS OACO ON OD Eat 151, 335.80 
DADE Soe ON ein TOO OM RACAL CR One . 216,969.50 
028,646 
Bequests 
ODO Se ie atemcire eniele kina: of Saree 7,228.26 
DO ornate rts atom ereatrat etait a ata petals 1,891.95 
OD ahz sroberaietcavttp canis State ptat uptake eee ee 
1923;7 A sjectsgualaumiadestehenne sec 5,776.62 
— 14,896.83 
Special Trusts 
1920 cite ete eieereieee steel crenionos 41,890.76 
nee 9,312.20 
13 , 686 .56 
15,874.65 
80,764.17 


$ 719,535.16 
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Capita, RETURNED % 
Church Loans Collect 


LOAD Metra ss eaves dome st erdtar Sayers ai $263 272.56 
{UBD sen heen Oe cect cp inns”, Digele 140,185.90 
I ala ai core Bad DAUR ERE CSRS S 185 541.66 
IRE Ao Fo celber aa deaet ape canaae ees 171,020.12 


$759,970.24 


TOD ORT Mite meets eer ohicn amis 65,759 .05 
LAL a aie Ae Race ee REE eriG 203,470.76 
LOA a Weete nie, steels eco MONEE 483,010.38 
ODS MRP AN tyne alten serene angio aryeons 217,126.38 

ION S00 200 


91,440.00 

20,075.00 

43,918 .29 

9; 168.41 
170,601.70 





$1,899, 938.51 
Incomp Account 
Interest from Loans to Churches 
1920 37,249.60 
30,360.00 
40,934.43 
43,174.21 
151,718.24 


60,225 .47 
77,947.20 
71,034.70 

61,259.72 
et PHC 


2,674.68 
822.27 
535.62 
388.67 
4,421.24 


5,595.00 
5,595.00 


36 838.57 
42 ,238 .22 
ae 45,291.46 
82, 666.32 
207,004.04 


12,391.24 
10,040.10 
10,980.72 

31,678.46 
= 65,090.52 


687.50 
749.66 
239.34 
3,810.04 
5,486.54 
709,813.20 


316.35 
1,978.00 
868 .47 
567.95 





3,730.77 
$ 3,333, 017.64 


$ 3,434,551.57 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Loans to Churches 
VEE ge cites Sees ener he RSE AE ac REINO $ 118,155.48 
KD Le aos Bite eee es, Baa ch otig ac noorro 218,181.86 
ILIV Se eto tat ee OOOO COTOLE IC 265,694.78 
ae ere eae Oe Rao G 157,329 .38 


$ 759,361.50 
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INVESTMENTS fe 
siete) Mortgages, Etc. 
RPE YOAV Eo. so via aaculore teenie $514,383.55 
191,826.42 
98 , 900.00 
82,374.10 
$ 887,484.07 
22,708.00 
153,750.00 
504,660.28 
405,373.21 
—————_ 1, 086,491.49 
—————___— — 61,978, 070.00 
CaprraL RETURNED 
se aa to Special Trusts 
L dalcha sae ist eee ape oF ictayate eather sti 17,000.00 
Robinson Porto Rico Fund for Purchase 
Aes Property 
ee RO I re 8,858.50 
——S 25,858.50 
Furniture and Office Equipment 
BOLD Seo iat setae Bein ai takes.es 4,264.50 
NOC lea ho ca ee See cke MARY SETS 1,810.82 
BOO Sacre Bde aR ER on via ee RS EAS 1,931.53 
1923 a rhenatr Mee eiiox on oun 1,707.28 
————— 9,714.13 
hogs of Mortgage 1705 Arch Street 
oh Ie Rae eta euler otto eieia ase, maiela 50,000.00 
DisBurseMENTS FROM Incomm ACCOUNT 
Payments to Annuitants 
MO2OE Gs cracten alten siceseice meetin ae 70,304.40 
LOPS Sere AR, Sos On eo eS 72,844.41 
ORD oi. a ccbatates cae Ny anicne vonianat eer ok 78,672.21 
1 Oe Pete eet mote, aor OER ria te oor 102,669.65 
| ont, 490) 67 
Annuity Cultivation and Expense 
OO aieenise his ince Galanug acne an eis 11,080.25 
MOON Sn. Martane neath os be 8,557.64 
ODD «carta talanteratarieeon tile wie den ecasere 8,278.58 
NODS crate, vtnigveis hirea tice ep atehcnostaee 10,668.76 
—_—_——— 38 535.23 
Income Special Trusts 
1920 3, 236.22 
1921. 7,604.82 
1922. 8,881.64 
1923... 16,134.28 
; 35, 856.96 
Interest Church Loans Charged Off 
MOD mcg ocs Aa licscgis aol wie anomie eae 1,448.82 
NODDET SA Sete alee eter 1,967.18 
L022 essay eanike im toca sree 983. 16 
RODS as ieoncicea wens See ere wacom 5 3,122.46 
——————_ 7,521 .62 
ibe Church Loans Charged Off 
liso eprint eae, canter. 5 Chaat ease 1,003.80 
131 Peet EIGHT eee es A Pteae wei 2 
RDO Mise tices ee eenateiete 9,000.00 
MOB is i a pcre cite retest ore 226.94 
10,280.74 
Taxes and Insurance 
LOZ Pee nie Re rite nies Se vermin 212.54 
BOCES Fant ae in ans 698 .23 
O22 ms Combate snide Masts siogeeR ch maces ae 520.99 
1923 «wean aeermeeiee serene RET 485.19 
1,916.95 
pret Charges 
Smith Note Charged Off.......... 400.00 
Repairs and Sundries 1026-1028 Arch 
Bireot fave cry ein teeta enraen l 363.69 
Commission and Expense Sale 1026- 
1028 Arch Street............... 2,337.98 
snes 3,101.67 
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WESLEY BUILDING OPERATING 
EXPENSE 


nude Rarcetstncamiarecaietcns $ 7,948.50 
LOD re ieee 7,855.67 
RODD Us. sie ee doe 8,658.00 
LOD sie oan e ouret oetee 11,967.74 
| 1 900,420 50 
Heat, Light, Power and 
ater 
1920 Ai seein welt < 5,027.54 
LOQT eet ccaaete macros 3,375.41 
OOP ok Marre seeks 4,728.78 
Oe: |) ee Seminar rice 9,085.60 





== 22,217.33 


71 oe Sie ie i 5,013.26 
ROD es Ae Sarasa aye 1,893.01 
LO 2ZAR Ria mehr ra loca eis 1,906.41 
TO 28 pi ose neces act 4,190.72 
a 13,003.40 
Taxes and Insurance 
4s eo ac OY 4,625.80 
DODM SAS ets chess als 6,662.03 
T92a seen onecin ee 7,150.34 
1928 Mercia: piete viscarsaie's 23,697 .26 
ee 42,135.43 
Building Supplies and 
Sundries 
O20 oiaiain's taeet ates 1501017. 
BOOT es me gndaan soa ats 1,099.41 
GOD Iason sce de Rae’ 1,163.20 
NOSE ae cilia ce ofere ices 2,426.85 
———- 5,701.63 
$ 119,487.70 
ADMINISTRATION EX- 
PENSE 
UD LPS eRe eee fires CGO ic IETS 20,000.00 
OTe reine a teh Bie oe eh bie aiercseeoseiets 10,000.00 
LEP tea asecn: Gro ter ta che ae ae 10,000.00 
Sa 40,000.00 


—— $581,141.54 





O20 We hi ite Mens bales e Stic oot 1,212.65 
aL 7-7 RN or, on Saat OS ie ce 8 493.10 
BOZS eta ioe Re abet ke ares olcnle 1,436.57 
a 3, 142.32 
————$ 3, 403,193.55 
Balance: onchand October 845 1923) ssa jae sin «eiisipioisics-« selva nesisid a alou sieeiecss ssineerecws 31,358 .02 
$ 3,484,551.57 
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PERMANENT FUND BALANCE SHEET 
Balance Sheet October 31, 1923 











ASSETS 
Gash: on Hand 2. cared CLMe Aas Ene lee A TITS ne were $31,358.02 
Loans Receivable: 
oans to, Giurches Aca, so suditc sete nid orca mrt inter $80,794.43 
Securities: 
Bonds: 
Railroad sBondshammaeerine te $594,735.00 
Public Utility and other Cor- 
poration Bonds........... 132,650.00 
Government and Municipal 
BONS sence tacts terse Che 2,700.00 
SSS $730,085.00 
Stockst(donated)a.e. sc tance ee ae rene: 45,777.50 
MortgagestandWNotes? ci sires beled teu ae 256,633.41 
————_———___ 1,082,495.91 
Real Estate: 
Wesley Building, Philadelphia, Pa.......... $1,137,100.00 
Business Block, Los Angeles, Cal........... 200,000.00 
Apartment Houses, Chicago, Illinois......... 141,000.00 
Farm and Res. Property, Ringgold Co., Iowa. 18,250.00 
Farm Property, Jo Davies County, Illinois. . . 14,500.00 
Residence Property, Madison, Wisconsin.... . 10,250.00 
Powell Street Lot, San Francisco, Cal....... 10,000.00 
Farm Property, Linn County, Oregon....... 7,500.00 
Farm and Res, Property, Whiteside Co., Ill... 7,500.00 
Sundry other Real Estate.................. 15,121.55 
——————— 1,561,221.55 
Purnitunerand:O fice Hquipments.).. iene. ac nate niles ee 17,860.25 
DOtal fre ote ee ie Ra Dee Deere ee $3,523,730.16 
DISTRIBUTED AS FoLLows 
Loan Fund: 
Subject toyAnnuities!).. 0.02% 0... eee tee $1,504,194.93 
Not subject to Annuities................... 1,539,366.54 
—————— .__ 3, 048,561.47 
ELome IMASStOTaACnINGNente LUNO te =e ee ee ae oe 131,035.36 
Chairch Hatenston Special Iirusis.. aoe ee ae 56,308.47 
Surplus Account: 
SurpluissNovember 1519225. eos eee $261,593.31 
Excess of Income over Expenditures for the 
Year Ending October 31, 1928............ 31,231.55 292,824.86 
Total vas yaaa sjueaaes ohne cols a eee nae ote ene a ee $3,523,7380.16 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS AND DONA- 
TIONS BY CONFERENCES FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 


CONFERENCE 
Waban ciajsehcee ech © cee hee eee F. 
UIE AN ace Cerschaty heaps eater ae C.F. 
Balinnores; Ace itn eee te 8. 
Blue Ridge Atlantic...............-. F. 
Waliforniay= 15> oe keen een ee F. 
California German............-----.- F. 
CentralAlabama? . o..n.- 02 -b oo C.F. 
Central!German.,0 > 3.5.50 e ee F. 
Centraliillinoisee tesa stone ene. F. 
Central Missouri. ...........--5-- C.8. 
Central New York? ...~...<...-.--:-+- F. 
Central Pennsylvania.............--- 8. 
CentraliSwedisht o. scsce-2. onus ee « F. 
Central Tennessee...............---- F. 
Chicago German.........--..-++-+-- F. 
Goloradonc «aoe eee cee rere: F. 
ColumbiayRivermeaee nos eee F. 
Dakota maser eee. tie ieee F. 
Delaware nes ssiccs ack ences ae AGish 
Dest Momes)- Gre see trote cas kee F. 
Metroiteme ey eae t os peace F. 
Hast Germans oriee yase secon s 8. 
Hast Tennessee......5...---+.++-: C. F. 


Wastern Swedigh...........-.-----+-- 





UCHIROT SA Bes Stig Soma See Oe E aS atede 
Kentucky seat nr ie eee a 
Latin American Mission..........---. 
Weximp One tence teers cede ae C. 
Tipit) hi ot OR AAAS Seine ees arcs as C. 
diitiletttocks.ctascerce 1-7 Co ae ae C. 
ILO ET OITEN AOS ated natn AAR ac pce C: 
OREO yh ens tet cane eens Sek Meet: 
Michicaniy var caer aero ne 
Miniesotawe cra: vara cela ies 
Mississippi jnno- sects re ae C. 
NGISSOUTIEN soc come Snipe cetetarsrs 
Montataret cer urd ceis ar crate 
INebraskaseenis ever ce ei 
ING Walter eyctacrs aes thera: Seed ss 
New England.............- 
New England Southern 
New Hampshire............-..-.---- 
New Jersey. .... Bsa oe oakag sae enen 
New Mexico English............--.-- 
New Mexico Spanish...........----- 
SN ANG <e Orcae ace Dade aeknodsadees 
Nowa ona Hasttee warmer orc iieit: 
North} Carolina... 2.52 J.4- 20s C. 
INorthyDalcotalyg oni ctcheeteer = eee 
North Indiana .. - Bee 
North Montana.......- 
North-Hast Ohio..........--- 











Northern German........----..-+++- F. 
Northern Minnesota.........-...-+-- F. 
Northern New York.........-.--.--- 8. 














Fat a a a yr a fy ad Pa a a P70 0 a a a FP a Pd Pa 





MAINTENANCE CaurcH Extension 

Regular Special Regular Special 
$42 933 .02 $600.00 $28,188.00} $ 1,550.00 
9,375.00 250.00 32,260.51 1,000.00 
150,084.40 65.00 246,561.50 8, 487.00 
42,833.30 1,125.00 45,989 .54 1,139.00 
127,748 .92 150.00 208,810.00 25,393 .26 
19;302-58). | sees ck. 5, 938.00 1,675.00 
22,375.00 500.00 30,321.00 475.00 
2Oe3 90800) F a ece ctvest 47,625.00 2,000.00 
DiROSOROO|) Mauesieee eer 71,141.29 2,000.00 
22,425.00 425.00 42,340.00 1,145.00 
60,513.42 662.50 76,044.00 7,500.00 
98,495.74 62.00 89,806.02 1,925.00 
29,532.57 575 .00 265319) Ol Oo ee cess 
31,733.75 450.00 13,801.75 600.00 
12,602.15 10.00 10,222.00 1,000.00 
129,028.77 450.00 154,098.90 16,050.00 
72,165.77 100.00 93,694.50 10,750.00 
72,465.15 20.00 51,217.00 6,681.01 
34,148 .05 165.00 85,849 .00 30,715.00 
os Wet LOO. | alee aleictcs: 53,104.50 2,828.98 
146,309.88 133.00 327,704.00 4,500.00 
137820001) AD eisienesn , B00 OO er eta on. 
16,495.00 400.00 10,055.00 150.00 
30,856.25 75.00 TZ ATC 2, ces ca 
53,531.68 270.00 70,615.00 1,500.00 
21,329.50 375.00 D2 OOO Ve aen cme 
O25 923 65) 1°  Qkese ce: 172,980.00 7,300.00 
31,704.11 140.00 26,418.50 250.00 
58,178.50 875.00 25,647 .50 600.00 
WISESS4 51 akasce 101,448 .00 3,855.99 
115,611.23 2,885.00 113,849.04 3,300.00 
59,778.88 1,925.00 36,825.01 3,830.00 
89,310.35 5,412.50 103,072.61 16,540.00 
59,281.31 125.00 85,381.58 800.00 
BeOS CO Wan etait 22,505.00 2,000.00 
§55640515), eee es 87,112.50 2,550.00 
57,297.42 20.00 41,895.00 906.40 
226,416.58 83.00 92,761.25 5,000.00 
73,747.66 175.00 124,369.81 368.00 
33,287.50 750.00 24,867.50 1,025.00 
24,177.50 645.00 32,891.75 5,525.00 
28 , 285.00 1,985.00 53,951.50 3,200.00 
75,457.16 300.00 24,316.84 3,759.66 
96,261.54 775.00 64,385.49 1,423.18 
TOTO ORO4 ) Duteoseean 88,829 50 9,050.00 
24,780.00 590.00 34,803 .25 3,737.67 
14,885.00 210.00 134, 259 .00 2,540.63 
64,275.01 1,005.00 28,175.00 2,025.00 
90,789.66 262.00 119,215.50 4,000.00 
220 3Too. TO) ve nehecees 243,150.00 3,100.00 
359,326.98 2,789 .00 207,074.96 4,800.00 
72800 O21 creierporn eens 57,065.50 500.00 
47,706.87 820.00 30,807.00 700.00 
94,808.17 365.52 58,770.50 6,090.00 
41,678 .33 2,544.50 37,975.00 9,300.00 
89,802.07 150.00 61,737.50 18,466.00 
321,260.69 305,00 346, 792 .68 6,600.00 
410,303.98 679.17 499,173.21 38,011.61 
11,535.00 945.00 23,357 .00 1,600.00 
69,196.91 1,150.00 68 , 850.64 5,987.72 
30,317.17 15.00 67,885.50 4,048 .62 
75,912.11 2,065.00 28, 959 .38 5,170.67 
188 , 482.06 2,900.00 206 ,827 .30 1,150.00 
AT SOS LOOK casita BS 000000) om eee ce 
WOUSCIG OI chee se 181,577.50 10,388.90 
32,478.34 375,00 41,603.66 200.00. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND DONATIONS BY CONFERENCES FOR THE 


QUADRENNIUM—Continued 














MAINTENANCE CxuurcH ExTENSsION 
CONFERENCE 
Regular Special Regular Special 

Northern Swedish................... F. $19,056.25] $........ $16,745.00] $1,300.00 
Northwest German...../............ F. Sr ObET OO NS ate rteiaes 35 60000) tee teen 
Northwest Indiana.................- RF 111,060.54 261.50 191,474.00 19,482.50 
Northwest: Lowa vics. 5. 66 .sctils oui e F AS<G693°GS il 1 1 cieialeieis's's 38, 107.00 1,950.00 
Northwest Kansas.............-0.05. 8. 35,845.10 200.00 71,314.31 3,600.00 
Northwest Nebraska................. F, DEB2 7532 (OB seas 15,350.00 350.00 
Norwegian and Danish............... F, 395096800] 8 ee craven cere 22,645.50 755 .00 
NOS. 6a SRE a ee ee F. 57,221.83 1,075.00 92,635.00 4,140.00 
Oklahoma 5 Sen crave ered. eet Fr, 147,417.99 325.00: 193 , 383 .83 9,737.33 
Oregon Ta ste ON, Nemes ni eae as « F. 103,940.45 1,512.50 109,341.64 13,600.00 
Pacific Chinese Mission..............F. 48900582 |i tcyiae wae 2 OOO 00) ee Sncctast 
Pacific Getmans io. o.0rc... «suey tene aie 153026306'| Veeck ns occ 35600001 hes Gecteres 
Pacific Japanese Mission.............F. 72,702.75 630.00 7,485.83 1,325.00 
Pacific Swedish Mission.............. Fr. 22612250) |r. 10062 BOI wees. ast 
‘Philadelphintny, cg semen eh cs see whe 8. 183 , 963.80 185.00 153 , 730.00 11,624.88 
Pittsburgh: Goethe es. ciceeetane F, 237,401.10 629.09 290,087.67 2,192.00 
Porto Rico: Mission; a= eee ahse na. 6 oe 8. 222,607.93 2,051.62 76,770.29 5,236.85 
Pugeb Sound yeacaaos tra. oe sees F. 177,651.66 1,200.00 160, 993 .33 3,742.41 
ROCK River aac cars tees F, 342,868 .16 579.67 356,571.25 1,550.00 
St; doling: Rivera: s5ca-ce.<s52,.ae ess 8. 85,502.94) ese aes 41,793 .04 5,450.00 
Stowe as spe ecinsh coach aaiten FE. 147, 257.97 176.00 188,050.50 1,475.00 
St. Louis German. . 2... 00-5.260 00 F, d3;504-0400 Gr cesses 13,400.00 500.00 
Savannabie eel arches chee mene C.F: 14,830.00 400.00 25,925.00 5,050.00 
South Carolia: diss... 000 02ee se eon CoE: 14,890.00 450.00 40,601.43 4,262.50 
South Florida Mission................ 8. 18, 480.00 100.00 25,110.00 950.00 
Southern California.................. Fr. 237,675.03 191.45 218,505.62 11,210.33 
Southern German..................+ F, 13,975.00 200.00 COSBIA.DON) rete stae 
Southern Winona econo eecatewes F, 61,570.36 300.00 60,068.75 1,400.00 
Southern Swedish Mission............8. 55125 O04 ses acaiveae ASO00SO0}" vont 
Southwest Kansas...............-..+ 8. 40922536] 1 Seascvad 26,875.80 1,982.10 
Tenn esseess caawoantincs ct) aes COR 14, 153.50 355.00 15,560.00 300.00 
BES Cpe ae a tee Oe Sn Cl. 15,995.00 2,671.00 30,347.00 2,200.00 
STROV Adee tak erratic ee 8. 89,565.96 1,166.66 73,015.00 8,130.00 
Upper lows. ce: semeane aaa sO 46820072) | Ape cwasane 10,432.25) 9 i eicwaas 
Upper Mississippi................. C.S8. 15,061.00 175.00 33,944.50 1,200.00 
Utabe Mission sas sutes foe ate F, 70,533.50 225.00 52,374.00 1,200.00 
Nermiont:. #2 aa teee tact lose ote sie a 8. 28,950.00 238.12 5,100.00) 1,100.00 
Washington ns wets cde ce: C.8. 42,717.03 375.00 98,928.25} 9 ok... eas 
West! Germany. ac catenin esis ewe Fr 14,193.47 aseyt Cathe 10,848.00 500.00 
West. Ohio: Paacine: Gees eerie, F. 119,638.03 230.00 124,812.00 9,467.50 
West SLOXAS ames fGtacc), ces oe C.F. 245315200) © eo aeiei ea. 35,334.50 3,550.00 
Weat. Virginian. Sa. ah ciao. fapreeenes F. Ek OE. 00 TR teeth. 81,040.51 2,250.00 
West Wisconsin: |. jose. 4. dane dumies F 62,775.82 50.00 58,567.00} 21,538.00 
Western Norwegian and Danish. ......F. QS S1GO; SB sth) VP sely cches ate 16,778.95 737.50 
Western Swedish..............s000% F. DARIO iW imaionteevec 8660.00] 9a acess 
Witmington. Yeap tam..ce. Ceanetes 8. 42,643.75 350.00 44,490.00 9,350.00 
WISCONSIN 7... Brak: emai. «ee eae F. 94,678.60} ........ 41,171.00 300.00 
Wyoming........ tine Mia Ss isos, take 8. 73,891.72 220.00 120, 247. 47 5,250.00 
Wiyoming State-t sme asus foes F, 41,023.47 50.0! 45,356.25 3,000.00 
Items Not Chargeable to Conferences. . 105,023.33 15, 23980) ee nents 4,025.57 
Canal'Zone and jalifazer ctl. dou sees. | Mesias aes. | aU 17,600: 00\eiteaernt 
Total. oy ich, Qt ats ein cee Pe $8, 718,582.07} $71,390.15] $9,095,087.94) $515,728.17 
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To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference, assem- 
bled in Springfield, Massachusetts, May, 1924. 


This report covers the four years between July 31, 1919, and 
July 31, 1923. It is with joy and thanksgiving to the God 
who has called us to serve Him that we record the service of 
four years. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 
PNET ATUOS 5.5510 (e,.a)acee , 4:G lcs acois epsiaus) oiusviin obs SuObe sia hens ohenstale falewenceabot enero 5,701 
Young People’s Department 
Younzs Woman's, AwWwxiiaries: sce os we ese) orl sieicione te winlelere 536 
Quééen« Esther -Circles -28 Ave ae bial creche aati eters 2,708 
Wesleyan Service Guild Units ........ Raper Bes is alg cia ‘ 22 
Junior Department 
Home. (GuardsCompanies: fecraetemicl em isso eitieteieieie errisioneres - 1,549 
Mothers’ JewelsisBanidsig te ectceepeten aiteuepee ata aot fe cievauatinte: aie 2,235 
TOGAL. oreese sta ee reeks SE Be neo ences ies Se eee lib: 
MEMBERSHIP 
Adult 


Including Auxiliary, Honorary and Conference Members 259,162 


Young People’s Depariment : 
Including Young Woman’s Auxiliaries, Queen Hsther 
Circles, Wesleyan Service Guild ........... pia ctate ehetere ee O0S029 
Junior Department ; 
Home Guard Companies and Mothers’ Jewels Bands.... 122,485 





WOtaler cia: ete miso Lalo dens Were wnra tow bye SE OUS OCC gee ro One 448,276 
Total increase for the Quadrennium......... - 162,180 


In October, 1928, the Membership Campaign which had 
extended over a period of ten years was closed, as a special 
Campaign. This Campaign had brought to the Society an 
increase of 246,365 members (in all Departments) or nearly 
123 per cent net gain. While the Membership Campaign has 
been closed, the campaign for members can never cease so long 
as the Woman’s Home Missionary Society exists. 


FINANCES 


During the stress and strain of financial obligations of the 
past four years there has been a most healthful advance in in- 
come. Reviewing the Quadrennium we find the 


Total income 1919-1920 ...... ween - $2,405,029.90 
Total income 1920-1921 ............ 2,765,249.79 
Total income 1921-1922 .........020 2,098,200-10 
Total income 1922-1923 ......¢0se+ 9,212,562.90 
Total: income’ 1919-1923) o. 6 on cates oa chee $11,276,119.69 


Total income Gab — LO LO weer tae etal nar 4,992,550.86 


Total increase for Quadrennium (1919- * 
LO DSi). sc as Sua the aces eceeenetetaete eters tease etencra ere whet ate $6,283,568.83 


It will be noted that the increase for the past Quadrennium 
is larger than the total income of the preceding Quadrennium. 

Included in the total income are the special funds secured 
through Thank Offerings, Lenten Offerings, Mite-Boxes, Per- 
manent Missionary and Permanent Deaconess Funds and _ be- 
quests. 
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PERIODICALS—PUBLICATIONS—PUBLICITY 


: ra Publisher, Mrs. George} Cincinnati, 
Junior Home Missions Kaen | Ohio 


Subscription—Woman’s Home Missions...50 cents per year 
Subscription—Junior Home Missions ....25 cents per year 


Woman’s Home wma | Putt Mrs. Levi Gilbert | 420 Plum St., 





Number of subscribers to Woman’s Home Missions.........- 80,143 
Number of subscribers to Junior Home Missions.......... 34,362 
Increase in subscribers for the Quadrennium.......... 33,363 


During 1922 all the editing and publishing interests were 
moved from New York to the Cincinnati Headquarters (420 
Plum Street). With all these interests centered in one place, 
and greatly increased facilities, the Society is already reaping 
the increase of efficiency and economy. 

Sales offices of the Society are located at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y.; 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
7? West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.; 3 City Hall Avenue, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Three Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies also 
have Sales Offices: 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 2000 
Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1047 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Deaconess Department—The largest Department has for 
its special activity the Deaconess Work of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 

The General Deaconess Board reports 922 Deaconesses in 
the United States. ‘These Deaconesses serve under three Ad- 
ministrations of Deaconess Work (the Methodist Deaconess 
Association, the German Central Deaconess Board, and the 
Deaconess Department of The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety), which have been recognized by General Conference. To 
these Administrations the General Deaconess Board sustains an 
advisory relation. 

May we call your attention to the responsibility of this 
Society in the development of, and provisions for, its Deaconess 
Work. 

In all phases of its activities perhaps none has more local 
interest than that of the Deaconess Department of The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Except in a few in- 
stances, this department is dependent upon local support from 
the community which the institution serves. Every Deaconess 
Home does, however, have some support from the National 
Treasury, in that one half of the dues of all members of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Auxiliaries in the town or city in 
which the Deaconess Home is located is given to its support. 
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Beginning in the Auxiliaries and the organizations of the 
Young People’s Department (Young Woman’s Auxiliaries, 
Queen Hsther Circles, and Wesleyan Service Guild Units), go- 
ing on to the District and Conference organizations, there is 
constant appeal to young women and girls to prepare for this 
service. In order that this preparation can be made under the 
Society, the establishment and maintenance of Training Schools 
became a necessity. Seven such schools are in operation, and 
here those who desire to enter Deaconess service may have the 
necessary training. Many most worthy and consecrated young 
women cannot provide their scholarship ($175) and other ex- 
penses of travel and personal necessities. 

The next step, therefore, is for the women of The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society to raise money for these scholarships. 
Back to the Conference, the District, the Auxiliary, or Young 
People’s organization is sent this responsibility, and right 
generously is it met—as thousands of dollars are gathered for 
what is called “Student Aid” or “Scholarship Funds.” For 
three years of training-school swork, students must have this 
aid, which is so gladly provided for those who otherwise could 
not have the training for Deaconess service. 

After graduation the Deaconess who has accepted a scholar- 
ship is expected to give one year of service (for which she re- 
ceives the regular Deaconess allowance and her living ex- 
penses) for each year of training. 

Assignments of Deaconesses to fields of service make nec- 
essary a home in which they may live—hence The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society has established thirty-one Deaconess 
Homes which (together with Settlements, Rest Homes, and 
Hospitals under this department) have a total property valua- 
tion of $1,631,359 (on which there is an indebtedness of $293,- 
914). 

In the most recent publication of the General Deaconess 
Board there are reported 922 Deaconesses in the United States. 
Serving with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in its 
various activities, and residing in these institutions are 574 
Deaconesses for whom this Society is responsible. For the cur- 
rent expenses of these Homes and institutions there was ex- 
pended last year $282,315. 

As the General Conference of 1920 gave to each of the three 
forms of Deaconess administration the privilege of governing 
its work, The Woman’s Home. Missionary Society took the fol- 
lowing action: “That Deaconesses serving with The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society wear the prescribed garb when on 
duty, and receive a uniform allowance. The Society to provide 
for its care in protracted illness.” 

The quiet, beautiful garb of the Methodist Deaconess is so 
well known that we do not need to describe it at this time. It 
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may not be so well known, however, that the allowance for “the 
Deaconess serving with The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety” has been fixed at $30 per month (with living expenses 
and vacation allowance provided). 

But this is not all the women of this Society are responsi- 
ble for in this Deaconess Department. When these “servitors,” 
as our Deaconesses have been called, can no longer serve be- 
cause of age or physical limitations, they are numbered among 
our blessed “sunset members.” Rest Homes are provided for 
recreation and vacation periods, as well as for those who need 
more or less permanent care. For this purpose Bancroft-Tay- 
lor Rest Home (Ocean Grove, N. J.) has ministered for many 
years. We would that every reader of these lines might look 
in on this family gathered in this home by the seaside. Here 
many a weary Deaconess and Missionary (both Home and 
Foreign) have found a “welcome home,” rest, and recuperation 
or permanent care, as has been needed. Arrangements are now 
being made to occupy a Rest Home in Pasadena, California, the 
magnificent property given for this purpose by Mrs. George O. 
Robinson, to be named “Robincroft.” 

In addition to permanent Rest Homes there are Rest Homes 
open for the Summer months as follows: Fenton Rest Home 
_ for Deaconesses, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Methodist Missionary 
Home, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Thompson Rest Home, Mountain 
Lake Park, Md.; Elvira Olney Rest Home, Ludington, Mich. ; 
Wing Rest Home, Huntington Beach, Cal.; Beulah Rest Home, 
Fruitvale, Cal.; and Ruth Skeer Rest Home, Newton, Pa. 

Even this does not complete the story, for these women of 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society have provided a last 
resting place for those who enter life eternal, in the beautiful 
God’s Acre at Ocean Grove, N. J., in sight of the rolling 
sea. 
Surely this department of work of The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society must commend itself to all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of humanity. Were it possible to tell in 
this report of all the activities of the Deaconesses, the sur- 
prise and joy of our friends would be unlimited; but that 
would be another story. 

The work of the Deaconess Department is administered by 
the General Secretary and six Bureaus—one of which is the 
Bureau for Hospitals. 

Field Department.—This Department lists eighteen Field 
Secretaries. Whenever opportunity offers these Secretaries 
present the General Work of the Society. Securing mem- 
bers, subscribers to the periodicals, distributing leaflets, secur- 
ing special gifts, and in every possible way promoting the 
interests of the Society in all departments of organization. 

Department of Mission Supplies——Not only does this De- 
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partment give aid to ministers and their families, but it also 
supplies many of the needs in our Homes and Schools. The 
work of this Department has steadily increased. 

Department of Training Schools—The need of trained 
workers for Christian service has never been more apparent 
than during the past Quadrennium. Seven Training Schools 
for Missionaries and Deaconesses have been in operation, with 
ever increasing facilities, which have made possible greater 
efficiency as graduates have gone into active service in both 
Home and Foreign Mission Fields. 

Department of Homes and Schools—A new feature in this © 
Department is the appointment of a Secretary of Education 
and Personnel. This will make possible higher educational 
standards in the schools supported by the Society. The De- 
partment of Personnel will assist the Bureau Secretaries in 
securing the most efficient missionaries and teachers—while it 
will also make possible a more discriminating examination and 
selection of those making application for such positions. The 
office of this Department is in the Headquarters, 420 Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Number of candidates approved during the Quadrennium.. 210 
Number of candidates appointed during the Quadrennium.. 155. 


During 1919-1920, there were 559 missionaries and teach- 
ers serving with the Society in National Homes and Schools. 
During 1920-1921, 550; 1921-1922, 550; 1922-1923; 669. 

During the same periods there have been (1919-1920) Li- 
censed Deaconesses serving with The Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society, 485; 1920-1921, 419; 1921-1922, 468; 1922~- 
1923, 443. 

To these should be added those who have served as Pro- 
bationers and Associate Deaconesses. Including these there 
has been an average force of Missionaries and Deaconesses of 
1,100 annually in the various fields of Home Missionary 
activities. 

Forty (40) consecrated, unsalaried women give their time 
and services as Bureau Secretaries caring for the interests of 
the Homes and Schools operated under the auspices of the 
Society. 

Department. of Methods.—Standing Committees, the Chair- 
men of which are appointed by the Board of Managers at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society, promote the interests of Chris- 
tian Stewardship, Evangelism, Migrant Work, Mite-Boxes, 
Permanent Missionary and Deaconess Funds, Temperance, Pro- 
hibition, and Christian Citizenship; Thank Offering, and Len- 
ten Offering. These Standing Committees have prosecuted the 
work assigned to them with ever increasing interest and results 
during the Qaudrennium. 
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BUILDING PROGRAM 


In 1920 a Building Program to extend over a period of five 
years, including the fiscal year 1925-1926, was adopted with 
financial appropriations approximating $2,000,000. In carry- 
ing out these plans’ the following buildings have been rebuilt, 
or erected as new structures by the National organization: 


Frances De Pauw Home (Spanish), Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kansas Building, Kansas City National Training School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

School Building, Folts Mission Institute (Training School), Her- 
kimer, N. Y. 

Sager-Brown Orphanage for Negro Children, Baldwin, La. 

Community House, Leisenring, Pain connection with McCrum 
National Training School, Uniontown, Pa. 

Spurlock Hall—Mothers’ Jewels Home, York, Neb. 

Campbell Settlement, Gary, Ind. 

King Home (destroyed by fire), Marshall, Texas 

Sunset Cottage, Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Methodist Mission Home (purchased), Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Iowa National Bible Training School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Thayer Home (rebuilt), Atlanta, Ga. 

Susannah Wesley Home, Honolulu, T. H. 

Maynard-Columbus Hospital, Nome, Alaska 

Gertrude Orvis Hall, George O. Robinson Orphanage, San Juan, P. R. 

Administration and School Building, Mitchell Home and School, 
Misenheimer, N. C. 

Methodist Deaconess Hospital, Rapid City, S. Dak. 

Nurses’ Home, Deaconess: Sanatorium, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Epworth School (purchased new building), Webster Groves, Mo. 

Day Nursery for Negro Children (Friendship Home), Cincinnati, O. 


te 


Other institutions are in process of reconstruction and erec- 
tion which will complete this building program. 

Conference organization of The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society have erected, purchased, or received by gift, the fol- 
lowing: 

Community House, Byesville, O. (North-East Ohio Conference) 

Wyoming Conference Children’s Home, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Ruth M. Smith Children’s Home, Sheffield, Pa. (Erie Conference) 

Rock River Conference Friendship Home (for Negroes), Chicago, III. 

Esther Home, Detroit, Mich. (Detroit Conference) 

Esther Home, Birmingham, Ala. (Alabama Conference) 

Jersey City Deaconess Home (purchased), Jersey City, N. J. 
(Newark Conference) 

Fairmount Settlement House, Fairmount, W. Va. (West Virginia 
Conference) 

Friendship Home (for Negroes), Philadelphia, Pa. (Philadelphia 
and Delaware Conferences) 


Fifty-eight Conference organizations of The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society are raising funds for, and conducting Mis- 
sionary Work (exclusive of Deaconess Homes) within the 
bounds of their respective Conferences (with the consent of 
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the Board of Trustees) to the number of 116 institutions, or 
centers of work. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS 


With increasing activities, in which one Denomination can- 
not serve alone, Interdenominational Relations have grown in 
number and strength. 

Affiliation with the Council of Women for Home Missions 
and the Home Missions Council, the Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, the Board of Christian Work in Santo 
Domingo, the Committee on Interracial Cooperation, have 
served to unite us with other Home Missionary Agencies in 
multiplied activities. With the Council of Women for Home 
Missions we have been very closely united in the use of the 
Home Missionary Text. Books, Interdenominational Summer 
Schools of Missions, Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
and the salaries of Christian workers in the Government Schools 
for Indians. 

Because of membership in the Council of Women for Home’ 
Missions we with other Woman’s Boards of Home and For- 
eign Missions and organizations of women for other than mis- 
sionary service, are allied with the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement. 

The Woman's Home Missionary Society has been honored 
by being privileged to furnish the salary for the Protestant 
Chaplain in the United States Marine Hospital No. 66 (for 
Lepers), Carville, La. The knowledge came as a surprise when 
it was learned that such need existed, but our women responded 
generously and gladly. 

Work Among Chinese in San Francisco, Cal.—Three Trus- 
tees represented this Society on an Interdenominational Com- 
mission which met in San Francisco one year ago. The result 
of the study was the conviction that Protestant forces should 
unite in a program of Educational, Social, and Recreational 
activities as soon as practicable. That as far as it would not 
interfere with the continuance of Denominational religious ac- 
tivities there should be a program for union evangelistic and 
other lines of religious effort as might be deemed expedient. 

The women of the Presbyterian and Methodist Home Mis- 
sionary organizations have been prosecuting work for ‘many 
years, in separate institutions for Chinese women and Children, 
and Rescue Work for Chinese girls. The work of the institu- 
tions will be so united that the Woman’s Board of National 
Missions (of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America) and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society (of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church) will hereafter cooperate in 
all these activities on a fifty-fifty basis. 
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A new Home for Children is being erected in Oakland, which 
when completed will make possible the re-adjustment of work 
as now conducted under the two organizations. 

With the passing of the years co-laborers have gone into the 
great beyond. Mrs. Fannie Ambrose Aiken, Recording Secre- 
tary Emeritus, served The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
for thirty years as Recording Secretary. As the pen fell from 
her hands, her record was: “My life has been ennobled by the 
toil and sacrifice, and joy, of the thirty years’ service, and en- 
riched by association and fellowship with the good women of 
our grand Society.” In the fellowship of the Heavenly Home 
she and other National Conference, District, and Auxiliary of- 
ficers, and members, Missionaries, and Deaconesses of this sis- 
terhood doubtless join in praise for the opportunities of sery- 
ice here and there. In the spirit in which they served and 
wrought we record our pledge and earnest desire: 


Lord, if we may 
We'll serve another day. 


Respectfully submitted . 
Mrs. Witpur P. THIRKIELD, 
President. 
Mrs. May Lronarp WoopRrvurr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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To the General Conference in Springfield, Mass., May, 1924. 


Dear Fatuers AND BRETHREN: 

The most prosperous quadrennium in the entire fifty-eight 
years of The Board of Education for Negroes, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, successor to the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, shows that in the 
nineteen schools there have been 468 teachers and 6,862 stu- 
dents enrolled, and that the numbers desiring admission to 
these schools have been larger than ever in the history of the 
Board. The facilities, although greatly enlarged, have not been 
adequate to accommodate the growing numbers and needs of 
the twenty Negro Conferences, having a lay and ministerial 
membership of 358,000. Practically all the ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers and other leaders of our Negro churches, are the 
products of these schools. Without the schools the Negro 
churches would be without leaders and helpless. It is coming 
to be more and more understood that the success of the Chris- 
tian religion and the Church of the future in any race depend 
upon the training and education of the children. New and en- 
larged buildings, necessary equipment, extensive repairs ‘and 
improvements, with increased salaries for teachers, have all been 
made possible by the magnificent response of the Church in 
the Centenary. 


CHANGE oF NAME AND CHARTER 


In accordance with the action of the General Conference of 
1920, the name and charter of this Board were changed from 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to The Board of Education for Negroes, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, incorporated under the laws of the State of Ohio. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP OF THE BoaRD 


Soon after the close of the General Conference Mr. E. R. 
Graham, publishing agent, and a valued member of the Board 
for many years, was removed by death. 

Mr. Harlan C. West, finding it impossible to attend to the 
duties of membership on the Board, sent in his resignation 
which was regretfully accepted. 

Mr. HK. 8. Sawtelle and Mr. 8. A. Mullikin were elected by 
the Bishops to fill these two vacancies in the list of laymen. 
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In the last year of the quadrennium Mr. S. A. Mullikin was 
killed when his automobile collided with a railroad train at a 
dangerous crossing. Two of his daughters were killed at the 
same time, and one was severely injured. This unfortunate 
accident removed from the Board a valuable layman whose 
interest in the work was thorough and sincere. 


DEATH OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY OF THE Boarp, Rev. 
D. Lee Autman, D.D. 


Rey. D. Lee Altman, D.D., for thirty years a member of the 
Board, and during nearly all of that time its Recording Secre- 
tary, was called home October 4, 1922. A sincere Christian 
gentleman, a loyal Methodist, and a true friend of the Negro 
people, has passed on. He was sincerely devoted to the cause 
for which this Board is organized, and gave unstintingly of 
his time and abilities toward the welfare of the schools. 

Rey. EH. 8. Lewis, D.D., formerly a president in one of the 
White schools of the South, when they were connected with the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, and for many 
years the esteemed and successful Associate Editor of the Sun- 
day School Publications of the Church, was elected by the 
Bishops to the vacancy caused by the decease of Dr. Altman. 
While the Board loses an old and true friend in Dr. Altman, 
it gains a tried and experienced one in Dr. Lewis. 


CHANGES IN SCHOOLS AND PRESIDENCIES 


Some of the most important changes in the history of our 
work have been made during the quadrennium. ‘These have 
affected all the schools in their physical plants and in their 
management. The more important items of growth and de- 
velopment in each institution are given in the summary, which 
shows that tangible assets, such as real property, equipment 
and endowment, have increased from $2,008,750.00 in 1920 
to $4,026,900.00 at this date. In other words, the assets of the 
Board have increased $2,018,150.00 during the past four years, 
which is equal to the previous fifty-three years. 


GamMon THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ATLANTA, Ga. 


In very many ways this is our most important institution. 
Trained Negro ministers are most needed by the Negro race 
at this time. Much has been done to make for a larger output 
from Gammon in the future. With $60,000.00 saved out of ac- 
cumulated interest from the endowment, and $60,000.00 addi- 
tional furnished by the Board, a new administration building, 
with classrooms and auditorium, has been erected. The main 
building formerly used for administration, classrooms and stu- 
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dents’ dormitory, has been remodeled and will be used entirely 
as a dormitory. A new central heating plant has been installed. 
The new administration building has been named Thirkield 
Hall in honor of the great and lasting services of Bishop and 
Mrs. W. P. Thirkield. 

The Board has also approved of the naming of the new re- 
fectory Bowen Hall in honor of the long services of the senior 
professor, Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, who for thirty-one years has 
been a tower of strength to the institution and to his race. 

Two new professors’ cottages have been erected, costing nine 
and ten thousand dollars. One of these was paid for by 
the Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa, and is to be the 
residence of the Professor of Missions. 

The seminary has become a center of activities far-reaching 
in their influence for good on Negro life. Each year a Bible 
Conference is held for women of the Negro race on the campus 
of the seminary, under the auspices of the White Presbyterian 
Church of the South; also a summer school for rural pastors 
conducted by our Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. 

An endowed lectureship of $10,000.00 has been provided 
under the leadership of Bishop R. EK. Jones, an alumnus of the 
seminary. 

The institution has graduated women from its School of 
Missions for the first time during this quadrennium. 

The improvements and additions have doubled the capacity 
for students, so that the seminary easily leads all others as the 
largest, the best equipped and best endowed theological semi- 
nary in the United States for the training of Negro ministers. 


Tue Stewart Missionary FouNDATION FoR AFRICA, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Foundation, now permanently located in Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, was created by the Reverend Wiliam Fletchér 
Stewart, of the Rock River Conference, who gave $100,000 for 
its endowment. The interest of the sons, the Reverend G. 
Grant Stewart and Mr. Edward L. Stewart, the trustees, in 
carrying out the will of their father, continues unabated. 

The new building at Gammon provides adequate rooms for 
the Foundation and its School of. Missions; and the residence 
erected at a cost of ten thousand dollars permanently houses 
the general secretary who is a member of the Gammon faculty. 

The Foundation is now in the best possible position to 
prosecute its high mission. Many Negro young men and women 
have gone to Africa as missionaries, the direct result of the work 
of the Foundation; while missionary information about the 
dark continent has been broadcast everywhere in the South 
among Negroes through the Negro institutions of learning and 
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the Negro churches. The largest accomplishments for the 
Foundation are now ahead of it. 


Fuint-Goopripgr Hosprran anp Nurse TRAINING ScHOOL, 
New Orueans, La. 


This is the only hospital on the Gulf Coast where Negro 
physicians and surgeons can take their patients and treat them. 
It is the only hospital where self-respecting Negro people may 
engage a private room for their sick. 

During the quadrennium they have enrolled 64 nurses, 8 
mid-wives, 1 interne, 12 post-graduate Public Health nurses; 
and have graduated 21 nurses, 6 midwives, 1 interne and 12 
post-graduate Public Health nurses. 

The institution has increased its endowment from $50,000 to 
$78,000. It has been recognized as an accredited hospital by 
The American College of Surgeons. They have never had a 
nurse to fail in any State Board examination. Six of their 
nurses hold positions in the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
Hospital at Tuskegee, Ala. They have rendered during the 
quadrennium free service amounting to $34,939.19. Some of 
the best physicians and surgeons in New Orleans bring their 
work to the hospital, and many of them pronounce the case 
records to be kept better than those of any other hospital in the 
city. A member of the Louisiana State Board of Medical 
Examiners pronounced Flint-Goodridge Hospital the best man- 
aged hospital in New Orleans. 


Mernarry Mepicat CoLuece, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


An outstanding accomplishment of the Board during the 
quadrennium has been the classification of Meharry Medical 
College in class “A” by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of The American Medical Association. The result is 
due to a combination of support by The Board of Education for 
Negroes, the General Education Board and Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The invested endowment of the institution is $590,050. 
In addition to this, a yearly appropriation is made by The 
Board of Education for Negroes and the General Education 
Board, which brings the total income to $50,000, exclusive of 
student fees. These appropriations cover a period of five years, 
pending the securing of an additional one-half million dollars, 
thus bringing the total endowment’ to a milhon dollars. On 
this second one-half million there is a subscription of $200,000 
already made by the Negro doctors who are graduates of the 
institution. Other appropriations have been made by the above 
Boards, the most significant one being $89,000 by the General 
Education Board for the enlargement of the George W. Hub- 
bard Hospital. 
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This appropriation made possible the addition of a fourth 
story to the hospital, and a full, modern equipment. ‘The 
capacity of the hospital has been increased from 75 to 150 beds, 
and to an emergency service of 175. The American College of 
Surgeons now recognizes the George W. Hubbard Hospital as a 
class “A” institution, and has approved it for interneships. 

In order that Meharry might have ample grounds and build- 
ings for expansion, a new site and buildings have been provided 
for Walden College, formerly Walden University. The entire 
grounds and buildings of the old Walden which joins the 
Meharry campus, have been transferred in fee simple to the 
Meharry Medical College. According to an appraisement by 
competent real estate agents, this represents an outright gift to 
Meharry of $100,000. This additional property enabled the 
institution adequately to house its Pharmaceutical Department 
and provide laboratories for research work, as well as addi- 
tional classrooms so much needed. 

The total contribution of our Board to the endowment and 
expansion of Meharry amounts to $375,000. With increased 
funds and additional buildings there have followed the installa- 
tion of modern equipment in all departments, and notable addi- 
tions to the faculty. 

The one man who was the genesis, as well as the promoter, of 
Meharry Medical College, Dr. George W. Hubbard, retired dur- 
ing the quadrennium and is now President Emeritus. The 
alumni, “his boys,” as he calls them, provided a house for him 
costing $10,000, on the grounds of the institution. In this com- 
fortable home he is resting; but daily sees the institution grow 
into full fruition. This residence reverts to the college after 
the death of Dr. Hubbard. 

‘He was succeeded by Dr. John J. Mullowney, Philadelphia, 
Pa., formerly a professor in Girard College. Dr. Mullowney 
took hold of the college with a vigorous mind, heart and hand. 
His zeal in no way has abated, and within three years after 
assuming administrative control he has seen the institution 
honored with the highest classification possible. 

Meharry Medical College with a service unsurpassed, is at 
the dawn of its largest day of usefulness. 


BENNETT COLLEGE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The State of North Carolina is now in the lead of all the 
Southern States in the development of its Negro public schools 
and colleges. The amount expended by the State for Negro 
schools in 1922-1923 was four millions of dollars. This amount 
was as much as was expended upon the entire school system for 
both races in 1900. The educational standards in this State 
are the highest of any in the South, and every effort is being 
made to bring the denominational institutions to these stand- 
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ards. State conferences are constantly being held between 
presidents and principals of denominational institutions and 
the Department of Negro Education of the State, which checks 
up on the development and needs of all schools, both State 
and private. 

A fire which destroyed Carolina Hall, a boys’ dormitory at 
Bennett College, in which were located the auditorium and 
several classrooms, made necessary new buildings. In the erec- 
tion and equipping of these buildings every effort is being made 
to meet State standards and requirements. ‘The new buildings 
erected are a girls’ dormitory, a refectory and classroom build- 
ing, with special reference to housing the Science Department. 
A Carnegie Library upon the grounds to serve the city and 
school has also been erected; a residence for the dean has been 
completed. The institution continues to be one of the most 
popular in the State and its future is guaranteed. There are 
38 acres with 8 buildings in the plant. 


CLAFLIN CoLLEGE, OrancEeBurG, 8S. C. 


Claflin College continues to be an important factor in the 
education of the Negro in South Carolina and adjacent States. 
Dr. L. M. Dunton and Mrs. Dunton, who have done more than’ 
any others to develop Claflin College and place it among the 
best of the schools of the Board, felt it necessary during the 
quadrennium to retire from the leadership and responsibility 
of the institution. Dr, Dunton has served as President forty 
years. Mrs. Dunton, working by his side as teacher and finan- 
cial agent, has taught, traveled, written, spoken and prayed 
thousands of dollars into the plant. Dr. Dunton’ has been 
equally industrious in cultivating friends for the institution, 
whose many gifts now form a part of that great heritage. 
When, therefore, these people determined to give up the active 
leadership of the college, there was a time of mourning among 
thousands of the people whom they had served. When Presi- 
dent Dunton retired he was educating the fourth generation of 
Negroes in South Carolina. To few has been given the oppor- 
tunity to see such fruits of their labors. Dr. Dunton was 
unanimously elected President Emeritus of Claflin College, and 
proper resolutions were passed and spread upon the records of 
the Board. Everyone wishes them peace and happiness the re- 
mainder of their lives. Claflin College is their monument. 

In choosing a successor to Dr. Dunton, the policy of pro- 
moting those in the system who had shown ability and effi- 
ciency was adhered to. President J. B. Randolph, of Samuel 
Huston College, was transferred to the presidency of Claflin, 
thus assuring the continued success of the institution. 

The Claflin endowment has been brought to $128,969.14, 
and a large sum has been expended in improving and equipping 
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the plant. The student attendance is growing from year to 
year, and taxing the capacity of the college. 


Ciark UNIversiry, ATLANTA, GA. 


This institution located at Atlanta, Ga., is being developed 
as the university of the system. The plant comprises 370 acres 
and 13 buildings. The most notable addition to the buildings 
is Leete Hall, which cost $250,000. This building takes care 
of administration and classrooms, with a commodious chapel 
and gymnasium. It is regarded as the best school building on 
the campus of any institution for the Negro race in the South. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has remodeled and 
enlarged their Thayer Home, expending $50,000, which makes 
one of the most finished and well-equipped home-economics 
buildings and model homes in the South for Negro girls. 

Other improvements have been made in all the buildings, 
looking to the comfort of teachers and students. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Harry Andrews King, the 
Reverend J. W. Simmons, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Religious 
Education in Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan., was elected 
President. 

Important changes and additions have been made in the 
faculty. There are now 25 professors, instructors and officers. 
The field agent for Clark University is also connected with the 
State Board of Education of Georgia, and is now working in 
the interest of the university. A law school is to be inaugurated 
as soon as funds will permit. Every effort is being made to 
have Clark a university in fact as in name. 


SAMUEL Huston CoxLuece, Austin, TExas 


When President J. B. Randolph was transferred from this 
school to the presidency of Claflin, Reverend R. N. Brooks, 
A.M., B.D., then principal of Central Alabama Institute, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was transferred to the presidency of Samuel 
Huston College. Under President Brooks the institution con- 
tinues the growth begun under the former president. 

There are 14 1/2 acres with 10 buildings in the plant. The 
amount of $32,000 has been expended upon the school in com- 
plete renovation, installation of new furnishings and equipment, 
and a heating plant for each building. Additional land has 
been purchased, upon which was a residence now used for the 
Industrial Department. This made possible the remodeling of 
the Industrial Building into a Science Hall, which provides 
space for as large a science equipment as may be found at any 
of the schools of the system. 

_ There is now in prospect a co-ordination and unification of 

the two schools for Negroes located in Austin, known as Tillot- 

son College under the auspices of The American Missionary 
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Association, and Samuel Huston College, so that the two schools 
shall be operated as one under the probable name of Samuel 
Huston-Tillotson College. The expenses incident to operating 
the combined institutions under one management will be borne 
by the two Boards owning the property. In the combination, 
State requirements with reference to standards will be met, as 
well as increased efficiency, and avoidance of overlapping and 
wastage of funds. ; 


Morgan CoLuece, Bautimore, Mp. 


This institution has made marked progress in its develop- 
ment during the quadrennium. It is now meeting the college 
standards of the State of Maryland. An exceptionally fine piece 
of property consisting of 85 acres has been purchased. The 
location is one of the most valuable school sites for a Negro 
institution anywhere in the United States, and is now within 
the City of Baltimore. Extensive city improvements are being 
made near it, which make the property more valuable. There 
are 20 buildings upon the campus. One of them is a newly 
erected stone structure known as Carnegie Hall, costing $100,- 
991, of which the Carnegie Corporation gave $95,000, the bal- 
ance being furnished by the two Negro patronizing Confer- 
ences, the Washington and Delaware, together with other 
friends of the institution. There is also a central heating 
plant. 

The courses of study have been broadened in scope and con- 
siderably increased in number; also the faculty enlarged and 
special teachers are employed from the faculties of Johns Hop- 
kins University and the Baltimore Teachers’ College to give 
part-time courses in science and education. 

The student attendance has rapidly grown. Students attend 
this institution from all over the United States, also from 
Central America, the British West Indies, Africa and Haiti. 

This is the most northerly located college of any in the 
system, and therefore has a large number of students enrolled 
from Philadelphia, Boston, Providence and New York. The 
location of the school on the border meets the needs of and 
brings together Negro students coming from either North.or 
South. The quadrennium registers for this institution an in- 
creasing service to the people, and its future is assured by rea- 
son of its advantageous location, strong faculty and large con- 
stituency. 


New Orteans-Giipert Cottucs, New Orveans, La. 


This institution is located on St. Charles Avenue, New 
Orleans, La., with a campus of three acres and seven buildings, 
and is one of the most valuable properties of the Board. It is 
one of the few schools not having grounds adequate for expan- 
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sion. The Board has a committee with Resident Bishop Jones, 
chairman, seeking a new site. There need be no haste in the 
matter, as the present property is so environed that it yearly 
increases in value. 

The large Methodist constituency in New Orleans among 
Negroes, and the larger Negro population of Louisiana, makes 
this institution one having great opportunity for service. A few 
years ago it was really a grade school with only a few students 
in high school and college work. Now, out of an enrollment of 
556, more than 400 are taking work in high-school and college 
courses. The Louisiana Conference loyally supports the insti- 
tution. Its valuable property, large attendance and vast con- 
stituency, assures its future. 


GitBert InpustriaL INSTITUTE AND THE OrpPHANS’ Home 


It seemed best to transfer the work of Gilbert Industrial Insti- 
tute to New Orleans, and locate it on the same grounds with 
New Orleans College, in order that its work might reach a large . 
number of young people, and that after graduation from Gilbert 
they might find it easier to take the wider preparation of the 
college. This arrangement has been working admirably. 

The Orphanage, which was located at Baldwin and carried on 
in connection with Gilbert Institute, in recent years has had 
but a feeble existence. Recently the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society determined to establish an orphanage among our Negro 
membership in the South. After investigation of various sites, 
it was decided to build the new orphanage on the foundation of 
the one established by Dr. W. D. Godman and Dr., afterwards 
Bishop J. P. Newman, years ago at Baldwin. The Board of 
Managers has transferred to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society the 30 acres of land in Baldwin on which for many 
years Gilbert Institute and the Orphans’ Home were operated. 
We have also paid over with the land and buildings, the 
Orphans’ Home endowment amounting to $14,000, held by the 
Board of Education for Negroes, and between six and seven 
thousand dollars held by the local Board of Trustees at New 
Orleans. 

‘Phe Woman’s Home Missionary Society has reconstructed the 
buildings and enlarged the facilities, so that it is a real orphan- 
age, where the fatherless and motherless children of our Negro 
people in all that region may be taken in and cared for under 
the auspices of the Church of their parents. 


Rust Coritece, Horry Sprines, Miss. 


With 60 acres for a campus and 10 buildings this school is 
strategically located in North Mississippi, between Birmingham 
and Memphis, and has always served a large constituency. Im- 
provements upon the plant have been made and equipment in- 
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stalled:and new property purchased amounting to $30,000. A 
new classroom building is one of the additions; and another 
building to house the Science Department will be ready for the 
next scholastic year. Five houses and lots opposite the campus 
have been purchased and are being prepared for residences of 
married teachers. The institution is in the day of its greatest 
prosperity in patronage and usefulness. 


Grorce R. Smitru CoxLuece, Sepauia, Mo. 


This school is located so as to serve the constituents of the 
two Negro Conferences and Negroes generally in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. It is one of the smallest of the system, 
but maintains an ever-increasing record. There are 24 acres 
and one large building in the plant which houses all of the 
activities of the school. 

During 1921-1922 one of the students of George R. Smith 
won the American Legion medal for the best essay, and another 
a second prize for an essay on “Should the United States Pro- 
hibit Immigration for Five Years?” in a contest of all Negro 
colleges in Missouri. . 

The entire plant has been renovated and new equipment in- 
stalled at a cost of $16,618.02. 

The lady whose benefaction made possible the institution still 
lives and continues her interest. 

The future of the school is handicapped by the need of addi- 
tional buildings, which will be provided as soon as funds are 
available. 


PuHiILANDeR Smitu Couiece, Lirrte Rock, Ark. 


Every effort is being made to get the schools now located in 
congested, downtown sections out upon new sites with ample 
grounds for expansion in the years to come. In line with this 
policy, a new site of 42 acres costing $42,000 has been secured 
for Philander Smith College. The site is high, overlooking 
much of the city, two and one-half miles from the business sec- 
tion, and within two city blocks of two lines of street railway. 
When sale has been made of the old property and sufficient 
funds available from the Church, a group of buildings will be 
erected on the new site. 

The Arkansas State Board of Education has given Philander 
Smith College a rating as the leading institution in the State 

for the education of the Negro. This school has supplied one- 
half of the Negro teachers of the State. In buildings, equip- 
ment and faculty, while it now leads all the rest, the new site 
provides a future for the school surpassing any in the State. 


WALDEN CoLLEeGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
In the paragraph upon Meharry Medical College reference 
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was made to the transfer of the old Walden property to Meharry 
and the purchase of a new location for Walden. This new site 
of 9 acres with two large brick and one cement block building, 
is another outstanding achievement of the quadrennium. The 
new property cost $155,000 and is deeded to and entirely under 
the control of the Board. The old Walden property was jointly 
controlled by a local Board of Trustees and The Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, each having a deed to a part of the build- 
ings and grounds of the school. This made difficult the handling 
of the institution. This joint control has been entirely elimi- 
nated, and the new Walden property sustains the same rela- 
tion to The Board of Education for Negroes as does all other 
of our school property. Improvements have been made upon 
the new Walden and equipment installed amounting to $42,- 
492.33, making a total of $197,492.33 expended in the location 
of the institution in its new home. 

In line with the civil-service policy of the Board, a former 
professor of Philander Smith College, Thomas Russell Davis, 
a graduate of Howard University and Chicago University, was 
elected president, and the strongest faculty ever employed by the 
institution was secured. 

The new Walden site overlooks the entire city of Nashville. 
Surrounding the site are many acres of vacant land which may 
be purchased for the future expansion of the school. This school 
never had a greater future than is now ahead of it. From the 
opening day it has had all the students that could be accom- 
modated. 


Witney CoLuece, Marsuauy, Texas 


This school has the largest college student body of any in the 
system. The plant consists of 53 acres with 14 buildings. The 
growth in college students has been phenomenal. In 1920 there 
were 133 college students. The peak of college enrollment for 
the quadrennium reached 219 students. 

In the enlargement of the Science Department and the 
library, together with other improvements, $45,000 has been 
expended. 

The Texas State Board of Education has certified this insti- 
tution for a class “A” rating as a college. This school fur- 
nishes more trained teachers for college and high-school work 
than any other in the system, and is regarded as the leading col- 
lege in Texas for the education of the Negro. 


Central ALABAMA InstiTuTs, BirmineHam, ALA. 
During an electrical storm in the summer of 1923, the main 
building and contents at this institution were totally destroyed. 
The building was known as Brainerd Hall, made possible by a 
gift from Mrs, 1. D. Brainerd, of Waterville, New York, in 
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memory of a deceased son. This building housed most of the 
activities of the institution, so that when it was destroyed there 
was nothing to do but to close the school until the plant can be 
rebuilt. 

The school’s patronizing territory is the State of Alabama. 
Its location, away from a car line or modern means of reach- 
ing same, has been its principal handicap.’ Adequate time is 
required to consult all the interests involved in the location of 
the school, so that this handicap to its growth may be removed, 
and that the re-established plant shall meet all the requirements 
of a first-class secondary school. 


THe Daytona Norman anp Inpustriat Lysriruts, 
Daytona, Fua. 


One of the most romantic and thrilling stories in Negro edu- 
cational life is the founding and development of this school. 
Seventeen years aga Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, then an 
humble Negro woman out of the cotton fields of South Caro- 
lina, but now one of the prominent women of the Negro race, 
had a vision of how to meet the needs of the Negro youth of 
Florida. She went over into Florida, as did Paul to Macedonia, 
and with this vision she secured five dollars which was paid as 
earnest money on a lot in Daytona, Florida. With the aid of 
friends, the Daytona school has developed until it now repre- 
sents a property valued at $250,000. : 

It was proposed that Cookman Institute, a small school lo- 
cated at Jacksonville, Florida, be merged with The Daytona 
Normal and Industrial Institute. After a conference with the 
principal and Board of Trustees of the Daytona Institute, and 
full consideration of the same by the Board of Managers of The 
Board of Education for Negroes, it was agreed to take over 
The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute, sell the Cook- 
man property, and use the funds accruing from the sale, with 
other appropriations, to further develop the Daytona school. 
The Board of Trustees of the Daytona Institute deeded to The 
Board of Education for Negroes their entire property estimated 
at $250,000. Thus, over night, the plant of The Board of 
Education for Negroes in Florida leaped from that of a valua- 
tion of $62,000 to one of $312,000. From among the smallest, 
our educational plant now becomes the largest school for Negro 
youth in that State. 

The institution is doing a valuable work in home economics 
and handcraft industries. There is a hospital which is train- 
ing Negro nurses for both races in that section. With the 
merger, the school becomes co-educational, and the first year 
registers a student attendance of 325. Mrs. Bethune continues 
as president of the merged institution. 

Its contributors and supporters include a large number of 
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the most representative people of both races in the nation. ‘The 
merger was approved by the important educational agencies 
in the Hast, having funds at their disposal for school endow- 
ments. A real far-sighted and statesmanlike task has been ac- 
complished in this merger. 


Haven Institute anp Consgrvatory or Music, 
Meripian, Miss. 


Just at the opportune moment when the Board was consider- 
ing the future of Haven Institute, that it might more effec- 
tively serve the black belt of Mississippi, which is its patron- 
izing territory, there came an opportunity to purchase the 
grounds and buildings of the Meridian College and Conserva- 
tory, an institution for White people. The plant consisted of 
100 acres, 75 being in a state of cultivation, with three large 
brick and stone buildings, a central heating plant and five pro- 
fessors’ residences, the whole plant being situated three miles 
from the Meridian Union Station. The entire property, real 
estate, equipment and furnishings, was appraised by the owners 
at $300,000. It was purchased by The Board of Education for 
Negroes for $155,000. By this change Haven Institute, 
formerly a small school with property valued at $32,000, be- 
comes one of the most extensive secondary institutions in the 
South, with a minimum property valuation of $210,000. 

During the first year all elementary grades below the fifth 
were discontinued, yet the attendance doubled. With an attend- 
ance of four hundred thirty-five, the institution advanced from 
that of an insignificant local school to one of national impor- 
tance, with students from a dozen States. | 

It is the purpose to develop this institution along musical 
lines, and thus furnish in the black belt of Mississippi a train- 
ing school for developing the musical talent for which the 
Negro is so noted. The purchase of this great property and the 
marked success the school has had in all phases of school life 
has been the greatest single influence in the history of Meridian 
in promoting cordial race relations. The glee clubs of the Con- 
servatory have sung before the Kiwanis Clubs of Meridian and 
of the State. 


Morristown Norma anp Inpustrtat Cottecr, Morristown, 
TENN. 


During the quadrennium plans, specifications and contracts 
were let for three new buildings at Morristown Normal and 
Industrial College at Morristown, Tenn., to take the place of 
the main building destroyed by fire. This main building con- 
tained dormitories, classrooms, with dining-room and kitchen. 
A dormitory for boys, Wallace Hall, and a dormitory for girls, 
Crary Hall, with the dining-room and kitchen, Kenwood Hall, 
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located between these two buildings, far enough apart so that 
a fire originating in one may not necessarily destroy the other, 
and yet connected together by covered passageways, are about 
finished and will be used during the current school year. This 
whole outfit, including furnishings, cost $175,000, $100,000 of 
which is provided by the Board, $25,000 from the fire insurance, 
and the balance collected by Dr. Hill from friends of the insti- 
tution. The City of Morristown contributes $10,000 towards 
these buildings, in view of the fact that the institution does the 
school work for the Negro children of that city. With these new 
buildings finished and occupied, this school has one of the most 
complete and up-to-date plants anywhere in the South. Land 
adjacent to our property has been purchased, so that, with the 
farm of 300 acres, there are 375 acres in our plant, with 8 
buildings. a 

Great credit is due Dr. Judson S. Hill, the President, who 
was and is the first president of the institution, now closing 
more than forty-three years of service as President. 


Princess ANNE AcapbEMy, Princess Annu, Mp. 


The work of Princess Anne Academy is being rapidly elevated 
to that of Junior College grade, to conform to the requirements 
of the Federal Government. The plant consists of 117 acres of 
campus with-farm and forest land valued at $11,000; with 
twelve buildings and three teachers’ cottages worth $85,000. 

The courses of study are about equally divided between 
scholastic subjects and the industries. All the work of the place 
is done by the directors and students, excepting certain jobs de- 
manding special skill. The addition of a director of horti- 
culture and teacher of botany has aroused considerable interest 
among the students, and resulted in marked improvement in the 
appearance of the grounds and productivity of the orchards. 

An annual farmers’ conference, with county demonstration 
work, makes the teaching of the Academy of practical value to 
the community, and serves constantly to extend the influence of 
the school throughout the entire State. 


StupEntT CHANGES IN ATTENDANCE AND GRADE 


One of the most marked evidences of growth in the schools 
is in the attendance and grade of students. With but two excep- 
tions in all the schools the elementary grades have been discon- 
tinued below the fifth, and this work turned over to the State. - 
Model grade schools are maintained, only as a requirement of 
the State in the training of teachers. In the discontinuance 
of the grades each institution has been benefited, in that it is 
more largely doing the work of a college, or is giving secondary 
and industrial education, as intended in their founding. The 
State is more largely performing its duty to its Negro citizens 
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SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
AuDIT AS OF JUNE 30, 1923 
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THEOLOGICAL 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. u 97] $130,000) $15,000] $145,000 
MeEpIcaL . 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Train- 
ing School, New Orleans, La............ 18 29 70,000} 12,000 82,000 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn..| 71] 638 245,000] 25,000 270,000 
Total Professional............... 96} 764) $445,000} $52,000} $497,000 
CoLLEGIATE 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C........ 19} 312 145,000} 10,000 155,000 


36] 600 279,000} 20,000 299,900 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga....... 23). 52k 545,000] 25,000 570,000 
Samuel Huston College, Austin, Tex.......] 26] 308 117,000} 10,000 127,000 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Md........... 24! 450 497,000} 25,500 522,500 
New Orleans-Gilbert College, New Orleans, 

L 26| 556 155,000} 16,000} 171,000 


Claflin College, Orangeburg, S.C... 












Beet eraue Nae ete PAR NRE ve tayareree eee 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss......... 27| 485 116,000} 15,000 131,000 
George R. Smith College, Sedalia, Mo...... 14} 109 62,000 4,000 66, 000 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark..} 19] 422 122,000] 15,000 137,000 
Walden College, Nashville, Tenn.......... 18} - 215 175,000 5,500 180,500 
Wiley College, Marshall, Tex............. 35| 610 235,000] 42,000 277,000 

Totals; Collegiates. 22% steelers jlsee - 267|4, 588/$2,448 ,000/$188 , 000/$2, 636,900 
ACADEMIC 


pearl Alabama Institute, Birmingham, 


11} 186 65,000)" 4,000 69,000 








Uilben WayiLOney, Mae cere spor selec shale ey aie nO 24| 325 250,000] 12,000 262,000 
Haven Institute and Conservatory of Music, 

Meridian Miss snus Sekar Sap eke oe 22) 435 170,000] 40,000 210,000 
Morristown Normal and Industrial College, 

Morris pow) tl enitic chase cia teeters at antoete 29) 375 140,000} 18,000 158,000 

Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, Md.| 16] 189 85,000] 12,000 97,000 

Total. Academics. ...526..s00e6 0 105/1,510} $710,000] $86,000] $796,000 

GRAND {ROPAL srs << kusnicabieahrsre ae 4686 , 862/$3 , 603 , 000/$326 , 000|1$3,929,900 























_ *The figures for The Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute, Daytona, Fla., are 
inserted instead of Cookman Institute, as deeds to this property have been made since 
Mar. 6, 1924. This is therefore an addition to the auditor’s report in order to bring the 
list down to date. 

_ Tt New endowment secured during the quadrennium added to the total property valua- 
tion would bring the figure to over four million dollars, as stated in the paragraph ‘‘Changes 
in Schools and Presidencies.”’ , 

tt The difference in figures given in the text and the above table is due to the time be- 
tween auditor’s report as of June 30, 1923, and date when this report is written in which 
we are also accounting for additions, as in Morristown and some other schools. 


in the erection of new buildings and providing teachers for ele- 
mentary and high-school education. The State is also raising 
the standards required by teachers. The 468 teachers and 6,862 
students in our institutions is an advance over the last quadren- 
nium, even though the elementary grades below the fifth have 
been discontinued. The growth in college enrollment may be 
seen as follows: In 1920 there were 332; in 1923 the enroll- 
ment was 632; an advance of 300 over the last quadrennium. 
The high-school enrollment in 1920 was 1,550; in 1923 the 
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enrollment was 2,417; an advance of 867 over the last quadren- 
nium. 


GRADUATES, AND WHat Brcomes or THEM 


The work of the schools is mainly that of educating trained 
ministers for the pulpit, physicians for the sick room, dentists 
and pharmacists, teachers for the classroom, business men, 
artisans and home makers. In this field no system of schools 
has contributed more than ours. Some of the most representa- 
tive positions now held by Negroes in the United States are 
filled by graduates of these institutions. In Atlanta, Ga., grad- 
uates of our schools include 48 physicians and dentists; 30 public 
school teachers; 10 ministers; one real estate dealer; 8 clerks 
in government and other services; 16 housewives; besides pro- 
prietors of drug stores and grocery stores, and chiefs of de- 
partments of insurance. This is but a suggestion of what has 
really been accomplished by the more than 31,560 graduates 
from our institutions and the 206,545 undergraduates enrolled 
in the history of the Board’s work. One-half of all the Negro 
pharmacists, physicians and dentists, practicing in the United 
States graduated from Meharry Medical College. 


STANDARDS oF EDUCATION 


In the development of education for the Negro in the South- 
ern States standards are now higher than at any time in the — 
past. In most of the States two years of college work are re- 
quired to secure a certificate to teach in the elementary schools, 
and four years of college work with an A.B. degree to teach in 
the high schools. 

The classification of Meharry Medical College carries with it 
the requirement that a student to enter the Freshman Class of 
the Medical School without examination must have graduated 
from an institution of learning, accredited by some recognized 
standardizing agency acceptable to The American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Every effort is being made, consistent with the funds 
available, to secure accredited rating of the schools by all stand- 
ardizing agencies, including State Boards of Education. 

An effort is being made in co-operation with other denomina- 
tional boards, to secure a new investigation of the schools, to 
take the place of one made by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the 
United States Bureau of Education in 1912. The greatest ad- 
vance in the development of our schools has been made within 
the last twelve years. Much of this has been made possible by 
the Centenary. 


Reuicious Lire 


Our institutions put emphasis upon Christian training. The 
schools have regular religious services during the week and on 
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Sunday ; while all religious organizations for young people, such 
as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Epworth League, Bands of 
Africa, have organizations among the students. Revivals of 
religion are held in all the schools, and every attempt made to 
have the young people declare for Christ and join some reli- 
gious denomination while securing their education. 

In some of the schools during the quadrennium all the stu- 
dents became followers of Jesus Christ, and declared that their 
lives should be consecrated to Christian service. It is from 
these students we have been getting our Bishops, ministers, mis- 
sionaries and teachers, and must get them in larger numbers in 
the future. 


MINISTERS IN Our Necro ConreRENCES From Our SCHOOLS 


In the report of the educational preparation of 1,183 min- - 
isters in the Negro Conferences, recently made in The Ministry 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, issued by the Department 
of Life Service, 933 are reported as having something of a high 
school, college and theolovical training. It is safe to say that 
seventy-five per cent of these men got whatever training they 
possess above the eighth grade in our institutions. 

Our two active Negro Bishops, and most of our District 
Superintendents and pastors of our largest churches in the 
Negro Conferences, are graduates and. undergraduates of the 
institutions. The truthfulness of the statement made in the 
‘introductory paragraph, to wit, “without these schools the Negro 
churches would be without leaders and helpless,” is readily 
seen. 

Moreover, these schools have furnished in hundreds of cases 
wives for the preachers and thousands of loyal workers in the 
pews. 

Support or NEGRo CONFERENCES 


While the education of the Negro is the work of the whole 
Church, it must nevertheless be gratifying to know that the 
Negro ministers and members are registering increasingly as 
benevolent givers. Once they were entirely objects of mission- 
ary and benevolent interest; now they are partners with others 
in their own uplift and that of the world. The giving of the 
Negro members for the benevolent activities of the Church, 
amounting to $1,796,601.02 during the past four years, is re- 
markable. It is four times as much as they gave during the 
previous quadrennium. 

This increased giving is one of the important expressions of 
the value of education which our institutions offer. The best 
and largest givers are those of the Negro members, whose prog- 
ress, prosperity and ability to give, can be directly traced to 
their educational training and preparation for life’s tasks. In 
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* the future, more largely than in the past, our schools must look 
to these Conferences for special help in endowment, and to 
supplement the giving of the whole Church, in meeting their 
growing needs. 


ENDOWMENTS 


But few of the schools have any endowment. Some have made 
a beginning. Only one has an amount exceeding $100,000. The 
total amount held by this Board for endowments for the schools 
and for the general work amounts to $404,704.81. This does 
not include the Meharry, Morgan College, nor the Gammon 
endowment, each being held by the Board of Trustees of the 
institution. As rapidly as possible endowments should be pro- 
vided for each school in sufficient amount to take care of at least 

. the salaries of the presidents and faculties, leaving only the up- 
keep and increase of equipment to be provided for by the annual 

_ offerings of the churches. During the Centenary period some 
additions to the endowments have been made, and it is possible 
in the near future to put this question before the constituencies 
in such manner as that they shall be willing to make an annual 
contribution for this purpose. Philanthropists and persons of 
means should be encouraged to give large sums toward the en- 
dowments of these institutions. Buildings and equipments are 
necessary, but in the long run a school must have an adequate 
endowment to insure its permanency. 

Realizing that the growing needs of the schools make impera- 
tive an endowment campaign, the Board through the Secretaries 
has already organized the alumni of the institutions in many of 
the leading cities of the country. These organizations are inter- 
alumni including groups of graduates of each institution who 
will give and work along the same general line, it being under- 
stood that whatever each group raises, the same will go to 
their Alma Mater. There is this nucleus of organizations await- 
ing the expiration of the Centenary period, which will be put 
to work in a large way throughout the United States in the 
interest of endowment. The purpose is that the endowment 
campaigns shall be thus kept out of the churches and in no 
way interfere with the World Service Program. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


It is very essential that a school should have fine buildings, 
adequate equipment and a well-trained and competent faculty, 
but no school can be a success without a very considerable num- 
ber of the brightest and most promising young people from 
among the people whom it serves. While conditions among the 
Negro people of the South are continually improving, and more 
and more parents are able to pay the expenses of their children 
in these schools where leaders are prepared, there are still a 
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very large number of promising boys and girls who, through no 
fault of their own, are handicapped and prevented from taking 
the training necessary for their full usefulness. There should 
be provision to help all such young people. The race needs 
them, the Nation needs them, the Church needs them. In order, 
therefore, that such young people may be helped through school, 
scholarships ranging from fifty to one hundred fifty or two hun- 
dred dollars each should be provided in all of these schools. 


The Board already has a nucleus amounting to $9,271.32, the 


interest of which has been of great service to a few of the stu- 
dents. This ought to be increased to at least a half million of 
dollars, in order that some of the most promising young peo- 
ple of the Negro race might be helped to an education and to 
a place of useful service among their people. 


¥ 


A Summary or ACHIEVEMENTS Dur to CentTENARY HELP 


1. Increase in the number and salaries of the teachers, so that 
the annual salary budget is now $200,000 instead of $100,000 
five years ago. The increase is necessitated by the growth of 
the schools and the rising cost of living. 

2. Over $100,000 expended for repairs and improvements to 
the buildings and additions to the equipment. 

3. Heating plants installed at all of the institutions. Not 
one smoky and dangerous stove or fireplace remains. Greater 
comfort and safety to life and property. 

4, Very considerable additions to laboratories and libraries, 
with greatly improved provision for science departments. 

5. An entire new school, appraised by the owners at $300,000, 
and valued by us at $210,000, purchased at Meridian, Miss., for 
Haven Institute and Conservatory of Music, making this one 
of the strongest institutions of the system. 

6. A new site and buildings, with improvements and equip- 
ment, costing $197,492.33, purchased at Nashville, Tenn., for 
Walden College. Former site and buildings of Walden turned 
over for expansion and growth of Meharry Medical College. 

7. Two hundred thousand dollars paid toward a $590,000 en- 
dowment for Meharry Medical College. Three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of this half million contributed by the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Corporation, and in addi- 
tion an annual appropriation of $10,000 toward its budget, 
which ten thousand was to supplement an appropriation of 
$15,000 for the same purpose by the General Education Board, 
making possible the listing of this school as an A-grade medical 
college, which has now been done. : 

8. In addition to above, the property of Walden College, 
valued at $100,000, transferred to trustees of Meharry Medical 
College. 
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9, Administration and school building with refectory erected 
at Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, and several old buildings 
renovated and improved, at a cost of $125,000. 

10. Administration and school building constructed at Clark 
University, Atlanta, Ga., provided with modern furnishings and 
equipment, at a cost of $250,000. 

11. Girls’ dormitory, refectory and classroom building, 
erected at Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., together with 
equipment, at a cost of $125,000. 

12. Purchase of eighty-five acres for new site, and $150,000 
expended in erection of Carnegie Hall and other buildings on 
this new site for Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 

13. Model elementary school building erected at Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Miss., and other property for professors’ resi- 
dences purchased, costing $30,000. 

14. New administration and classroom building, with chapel 
and rooms for Department of Missions under the Stewart Mis- 
sionary Foundation for Africa, at Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, costing $120,000, half of which comes from Centenary 
and half from Gammon funds. 

15. New site of forty-two acres for Philander Smith College 
at Little Rock, Ark., costing $42,000. Present location in 
cramped quarters, with no opportunity for expansion, to be 
sold. 

16. Endowment of Claflin College, Orangeburg, 8S. C., in- 
creased to $128,000. 

17%. Three new buildings, boys’ dormitory, girls’ dormitory 
and refectory, at Morristown Normal and Industrial College, 
to take the place of the main building destroyed by fire, the three 
buildings at a cost of $175,000. 

_18. Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla., merged with The 
Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute at Daytona, Fla., 
thereby adding to the value of the Board a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of buildings, land and equipment, and giving ~ 
to our educational work in Florida a secondary school of the 
highest grade, and in a more central location. 

19. The enlargement of the Samuel Huston plant by the pur- 
chase of additional property and other improvements upon the 
plant and installation of equipment amounting to $32,000. 

20. The renovation of the George R. Smith College interior 
and exterior and new equipment and furnishings at a cost of 
$16,618.02. 

21. The repairing and equipping New Orleans-Gilbert_ Col- 
lege and increasing their endowment to $99,279.97. 

22. “Methodist Adventures in Negro Education,” an up-to- 
date statement of the work of the Board, published and copies 
sent to all pastors, district superintendents, bishops and col- 
leges. 
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THe Nearo’s Enucationan N&EDS, THE Exopus, AND THE 
AWAKENED Souti 


One of the real evidences of progress by the Negro race, the 
direct result of the education of their leaders through our scnools 
and those of others, is the awakened interest in the education of 
their children. The exodus of nearly a million to the North has 
back of it, as one important reason, the desire to secure better 
educational advantages for the youth. In the past and, too, 
largely in the present, the appropriations by city and county 
in the South for public education of the Negro, have been wholly 
inadequate and out of anything like right proportion. 

In the seventeen Southern States, including the District of 
Columbia, there are 8,900,002 Negroes as against 24,132,205 
Whites. The investment in school property for Whites is $338,- 
763,740, and for Negroes $31,609,252. There was expended 
for the education of the Negro in these same States in 1919- 
1920, $20,721,404, and for Whites $170,154,205. 

This unequal distribution of public funds in the past has been 
among the causes driving Negroes away, while causing those 
who stay to arouse themselves and petition for more equitable 
treatment through inter-racial committees; so that there is a 
general awakening in the South in public education for the 
Negro. The awakening, however, imposes more responsibility 
upon our schools to care for those who are now better prepared 
to enter, because of the increase of public high schools and more 
efficiently conducted elementary schools. 


THE ScHoors anp Homes or tue Woman’s Home Mis- 
SIONARY SOCIETY 


In connection with many of the schools of The Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, there are model homes carried on by The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. These homes are valuable 
additions to the work of the schools, inasmuch as they furnish 
an opportunity for many of the young women in attendance at 
the schools to receive training in all the arts of home-making. 
The home life of the graduates of these schools constitutes one of 
the principal means by which the uplift of the Negro race in 
the South is to be accomplished. 


THEr Promotion or Goop Witt BrerwEen THE Races 


One of the most humane and profitable movements at work in 
the South where our institutions are located is the inter-racial 
conference between the leaders of the White and Negro races. 
One of these movements, known as the Southern Inter-Racial 
Commission, has headquarters in Atlanta, and the other is the 
Inter-Racial Relations Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. These movements have as their 
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definite objective the promotion of good will and helpful service 
between the two races by conference and action in knowing the 
mind of each other, arriving at conclusions that are just and 
fair, and putting these conclusions into action, that results may 
be obtained. By this spirit and work of co-operation good feel- 
ing has taken the place of ill-feeling, the Negro is receiving 
Justice in the courts, fair dealing in the administration of the 
public funds for education, and is being benefited in count- 
less other ways. Our institutions have contributed through the 
efforts of Presidents and Principals on the ground as members 
of the Commission, and our Board through a small appropria- 
tion. Our purpose has been to have this work succeed, which 
makes for proper understanding of our common task. Our 
ae resident in the South are in active touch with the move- 
ment. 

_ No more helpful piece of educational work is going on than 
through these movements that make for peace and the feeling of 
mutual helpfulness and dependence. This finds expression in 
new school houses built, better teachers employed, lighted and 
paved streets in Negro quarters, cessation of anger and bad feel- 
ing, and the bringing in of the spirit of tolerance and service. 
Our schools have been directly benefited by these movements, as 
in one case where the four streets were paved surrounding the 
campus of one of our institutions, the city paying for much of 
the cost. 


Retiring ALLOWANCE. 


No greater sacrifice has been made by any servants in the 
Church than that of the officers and teachers long in the service 
of our Board and the schools. Many of these have been con- 
nected with the Board and schools for decades. One of the 
imperative duties facing us in the future is that of providing a 
fund sufficiently large to care for these servants of the Church. 
The Board hopes to be in position during the next quadrennium 
to develop a fund that will in some measure meet the needs. 


Lincotn Day 


Each year increases the value of the observance of Lincoln 
Day in the interest of the work of Negro uplift and education. 
The programs prepared by the Board are being used more ex- 
tensively each year. As the years go by, undoubtedly this day 
will be observed more and more by the churches as a sacred 
memory, not only of the immortal Lincoln, but also as a re- 
minder of the duty that still remains to finish the work of free- 
dom, by the emancipation of the mind and heart and develop- 
ing the latent energies and abilities of the Negro race. 

The Christian Educator is also sent out four times annually, 
and is a source of information on the work of the Board, and 
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the general education of the Negro in Church and State. The 
effort is made to keep the Church informed upon the marvelous 
advance in the Southern States in the education of the Negro, 
for while one or two State Normal Schools for Negroes are 
located in each State, yet the large number of teachers to take 
charge of the new Public Schools must be furnished by the de- 
nominational schools. 

If all of the publications of the individual Boards could be 
merged into one publication, and a part of the spaces be assigned 
to each Board, the putting of all the information under one 
cover and into the hands of the ministers from month to month 
in such compact and preservable form, would be more useful to 
the pastors and other leaders. Such a magazine would be avail- 
able during the year as might be desired, and more likely to be 
kept for reference than a dozen or more smaller publications. 


“Meruopist ApvENTURES IN Necro EpucaTIon” 


Mr. Jay 8. Stowell, representing the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance, made a special trip to all of the schools, and 
as a result of his observations and studies wrote the book “Meth- 
odist Adventures in Negro Education,” a copy of which has been 
sent to the Bishops, the District Superintendents and the Pas- 
tors, and has been kept on hand and sent out in answer to hun- 
dreds of requests from persons wishing information concern- 
ing the work of the Board. 


ANNUITIES 


The Board holds $115,209.86 in annuities, the interest of 
which goes to the annuitant during hfetime. The interest on 
these annuities takes care of the payments that are made to 
the donor semi-annually, so that they are no burden upon other 
funds of the Board. At the decease of the annuitant, the prin- 
cipal amounts are turned into the general fund, or otherwise, 
as the annuitants direct. Many persons not able to do with- 
out the income of their funds during lifetime, turn them over 
to this Board, or one of the other Boards of the Church, and re- 
ceive the income during lifetime, with the confidence that after 
their decease the principal amount will go on forever fulfilling 
a noble purpose, according to their desires. 


New System or BookKEEPING 


From the beginning of the work of these schools each institu- 
tion worked out a business and bookkeeping system of its own. 
The Board has been unifying and standardizing these systems 
for several years past. A year or so ago a committee consisting 
of experienced administrators and expert bookkeepers and ac- 
countants was appointed to consider the system of bookkeeping 
used in all of the schools and in the office at Cincinnati, and so 
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to adjust these as to produce a new improved standard system 
both for the office at Cincinnati and for the schools. This has 
now been done. All of the bookkeepers were brought to Cin- 
cinnati and spent several days receiving instruction in the new 
system, and also familiarizing them with the workings of the 
business administrations of the Board and of the schools. A 
monthly, itemized report of all the business transactions of the 
schools is furnished to the office at Cincinnati, so that the entire 
business of each of the schools is recorded, audited and ap- 
proved by the central office. 


Avupitor’s Report Coverrng Recerprs AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
THE QUADRENNIUM 


The total income of the Board from all sources for the four 
years of the quadrennium amounted to $3,283,743.40, which is 
an average of $820,935.85 per year. This is the largest sum 
that has been at the disposal of the Board in any quadrennium 
since the beginning of the schools. 

Complete and detailed reports of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, with a full statement of all trust funds held by the Board, 
are included in this report. This statement is the audit of the 
Committee on Conservation and Advance and represents their 
findings after carefully going over all of the receipts-and ex- 
penditures of the Board for the entire quadrennium. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
August 22, 1923. 
The Board of Education for Negroes, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with your instructions I have made an examination 
of the books of the Freedmen’s Aid Society and its successor, The 
Board of Education for Negroes, for the four years ended June 30, 
1923, and now beg to submit the following report thereon. 

Owing to the limited time at my disposal and the large amount 
of work to be covered, I found it necessary to content myself with 
tests as to the accuracy of the records relating to cash receipts and 
disbursements. The assets and liabilities of the Board were also 
examined, and are shown in the following statement, together with 
those at June 30, 1919, which are given for purposes of comparison. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. K. Wricur, 


Auditor, Committee on. Conservation 
and Advance. 
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Report of the. Board of Education for Negroes 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


CoMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
As at June 30, 1923, and June 30, 1919 


June 30, June 30, 
1923 1919 
ASSETS 
@ashrat: Banke were stride fener cers $56,499 


Investments— 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 


Se cer esate 477 ,873 
Notes Receivable Secured by Col- 


Lateral. +) 5 03 Vee wale tn ret on 66,746 
Notes Receivable Unsecured (M.B.C.) 45,144 
Liberty Bonds—Par Value......... 15,250 


Other Bonds and Stocks—Book Value 21,201: 
Accounts Receivablee. 2: a. san tt scnce: =) DW eet 


Real Estate—Other than Schools...... 2,263 
Advances on New Buildings.......... 68 , 424 
School Properties and Equipment 
KCONErA) rte ae ee eas 3,726,900 
$4,480,312 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable—Including Accrued In- 
peresty Phereon S95 Soo oes halen es $67,840 
Special School Accounts.............. 14,363 
Budowment Binds" oa. oe), ons 404,704 
eC TUSHSUIMGS: Mace eee ia ee 24,870 
ATMUIEY UBS hore hen Serta isis estes 122,992 
SELIG OIG S PATE eect etter enand Sees are olere dyes 53 
Collections to be Distributed to Schools— 
DYOWAtIONS ecko n cecRee sie iets wees ge eloaneats 
Interests mention ane ve a tas 22,082 
Public Educational Collection....... 3,636 
$75,000 Centenary Fund........... 33,299 
School Properties and Equipment 
(Contra) her cesar nee homes 3,726,900 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities— 
General Mund ey air. chute nes 59 , 569 


90 $55,269 68 


00 435,346 92 


00 
64 J 

‘s 8,330 25 
00 9,763 00 
al 2 eae 


00 2,008,750 00 


00 Beng? taal bs 
73 30,751 08 
81 314,516 06 
11 9,951 00 
46 120,234 36 
52 206 14 
if 406 03 
38 5,758 46 
pe ME oe aes 
Ais eae 
00 2,008,750 00 
56 51,480 37 

*24 593 65 





$4,480,312 


Increase 
*Decrease 


$1,230 22 


190,878 45 


*8,330 25. 
*7,500 00 
68,424 51 


1,718,150 00 


78 $2,517,459 85 $1,962,852 93 


$67,840 00 
*16,387 35 
90,188 75 
14,919 11 
2,758 10 
*152 62 


*406 03 
16,323 92 
3,636 72 
33,299 49 


1,718,150 00 


8,089 19 
24,593 65 


78 $2,517,459 85 $1,962,852 93 


INVESTMENT OF T'rust FUNDS 


The trust funds in the care of this Board, amounting to $429,- 
574.92, are all carefully invested in real estate mortgages and 
other high-grade securities. An Investment Committee passes 


on all these securities. 


The endowment funds of Gammon Theological Seminary are 
in the care of The Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, one of 
the strongest financial institutions in any city in the country. 
No losses of any kind have been sustained in any of these funds, 
and the interest on them has been paid promptly. 


ENDOWMENT AND TRUST FUNDS—JUNE 30, 1923 


Amount in Force 


ENDOWMENTS— 
For General Work: 


Sanahvbe Abbey and fentervetonvers cle suaneva-teisw ale 
John Baldwin Educational Fund............-- 
Mrse Augusta: Corbin Funds... 6.2 cre cis tee 
DeborahiM: Josselyn Funds oh cryecic 2 recess vie 
BO OX.; KereitlerPh ard ae ass ste acces sie occ elaeetopet ge 
SE Gyshi Mblells ain ASG concncd aoa One Pras oe 


For Schools: 


Bennett C olleremepears iis oe eiexerniecevanns sunitetenieie, ape 
Bennett College Student Aid..............+55 
Nannie A. Foulkes Student Aid............... 


meee $1,562 10 


aorea 1,000 00 
Hised.t 1,000 00 





$31,891 55 


2,248 50 
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Claflin: Collegereiitsasen: ahnne ceeae fasta ene en $120,468 28 
WeberiScholarship Hund). \.q.cicass eros seine oa eneirenncte 8,500 86 
—————_ $128,969 14 
Clarke Way CVs ty icra: a teisins <cokete saa a oes eee ee ee $46,643 61 
Clark University Student Aid.....5...........0008 225 00 
46,868 61 
Gensbral Ma bam aitegete sce oterers ara SPORE Aue eragaieen eee eae $10 00 
10 00 
Cookman Institute Student Aid................... $700 00 
00 00 
Sarah Nee ot Nurse Training School and Hospital 
of New Orleans Collegess 2)..2te aoe es oie $34,990 00 
J. D. Flint Medical School of New Orleans College. . 26,373 16 
New Orleans Medical College Building.............. 8,964 21 
Mrs. Milton Silsby Memorial Fund................. 9,175 79 
79,503 16 
Samitel Huston-Colleges(. Ss< oxwvs os oe nee cee $600 00 
Samuel Huston College Student Aid................ 100 00 ¥ 
00 00 
Sarah McGirt Student Aid for Gammon............. $375 77 aes 
—__—__—— 875 
Morristown’ College 2ainyicaciik kee ioavnne i St nae tee $7,280 43 
7,280 43 
New Orleans—Gilbert College: 
‘New Orleans: Gollepe: 2:8. cos sick ev nniek seen $17,750 00 
Gilbert Industrial College iv). ccc cu. cee wees 61,135 86 
—_—_—___— 78,885 86 
MUSH Olle SE He. LEE ere Kes lives chs's 2 Gae POR wali oe eng hel $16,363 55 
——_—_—_— 16,363 55 
Philander Smiths College «2.25.24. eee Ras Hae ee ee $200 00 
———— 200 00 
Wallon Fund for Walden College................005 $1,000 00 
1,000 00 
IWoaléiy: Collemert. trate sieve six ove ak ako Rich eihie hiss esettarerclaveme $436 42 
436 42 
For Student Aid: : 
Acint Catherme Scholarships. ssc sn a «icin «  eaveionere $5,000 00 
Genetal Student Avdscie.G.; :.|s plete Meee ORG ale eset 650 00 
B. F. and Lorena Taylor Educational Fund.......... 3,371 82 
Wakefield Student) Aid ........0.Gihewcas cap ites ce sete ace 250 00 
9,271 82 
TOTAL JONDOWMBNDS oi... Sorc caeinutesic tale 6 aya syaseiere's BE OBOOOIS Gare $404,704 81 
Spreciat Trusts—_ 
Cookman Institute for Building.................-5- $1,087 15 
fees shag Hospital Trust for Purchase of Prop- 
OEE Ye raph Oe gh nseret SS Hea? atc tnnk phat Were ee Parr eaters 4,346 60 
BASON Huston College for Building................ 626 16 
Morristown College for Building......... 11;651 13 
Philander Smith College Insurance Fund 3,598 08 
Charles M. Melden Trust for New Orleans College... 7745 
Walden College, raised by Lexington Conference for 
TAIT Gaye ae tw sts rere lac cata uant hd cee een 3,483 24 
Total Special Trusts... aca « ctcessa care hac sleet oe oe elarletatateraniavore 24,870 11 
$429,574 92 
Annuity Funps— 
Spbcialen Ces tele Sa lds ewes Ue hoes ots aleetyenerateg deat $29,099 00 
General oes. c's-cie ering tates didhetes </ eisle’ ats ohielay ane ema et ess 93,893 46 
Total’ Annuity: PUNndS:. vice decrees orocs, Vaan eheteh ate eieaeeeetmiareterriete 122,992 46 
Total Endowment, Trust, and Annuity Funds (held by 
GS (DEAS UREM) ee svack mane ke wee Ae Se Sie eck ope ENS uaa cine ead Cameos $552,567 38 
(Trust Funds invested, $541,110.96) 
School Endowments not held by the Treasurer of the Board 
of Education for Negroes: 
Gammon Theological Seminary—(Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Fiscal Agents) . ‘ $544,540 OL 
Meharry Medical College (Nashville Trust Company, 
Biscal Agents) \ierscs.c voice: c's ers are es eee ome a Teta 590,000 00 
Morgan College ja! 58 vinde. sea os Meee orem eere sale 65,110 00 
Total School Endowments (not held by the Treasurer).......... 1,199,650 O1 
Granp Torat Or ALL ENDOWMENTS, TRUSTS, AND ANNUITY FUNDS...... $1,752,217 39 
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Gammon THEOLOGICAL Seminary Trust Funps 


Gammon Theological Seminary is administered under a tri- 
partite agreement whereby one half of the endowment is held in 
trust by the Board of Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the other half by the Board of Trustees of the 
Seminary itself. The administration of the affairs of the school 
is under the combined direction of The Board of Education for 
Negroes and the Board of Trustees. Following is a report of the 
two trust funds: 


: Trust No. 1076 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
as Agent for 


John H. Race, Treasurer of Gammon 
Theological Seminary 
Statement of condition of The Gammon Theological Seminary 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
December 31, 1923 


Gammon Endowment Fund. 22.0556 se cec ce cleans eewes $245,536 93 
SarahvAlWw oods BeQues type cic tc ecsdeisroie oltietans etalevetsteiaseleiteusiereio)s 665 48 
Library Endowment Bund). fo... scien eres ve atele silo are 500 00 
Total Principal Funds, December 31, 1923................. $246,702 41 
Acermulated Tm come ei. a is.  Giarei reeie s serepeicaliedots oreo Rta her aval arenes 5,181 10 
Total Trust Funds, December 31, 1923... ........... 6 cee cece cree eee ewes $251,883 51 


Invested as follows: 
Notes secured by Real Estate First Mort- 


ADES OC aide Oar ece a iere ehaeeie aliens Ghstears $161,450 00 
Notes secured by Real Estate First Mort- 
PALS Oo © aves isny wakes mie calor 6,250 00 
Notes secured by Real Estate First Mort- 
ALCS 0 Gore ta ea aoaaroie ata ata MRS o ew vovere 34,350 00 
Notes secured by Real Estate First Mort- 
WALES! aa o ie Waste Nis) a ctalova crate omoveislstelerersjere 3,000 00 
Notes secured by Real Estate First Mort- 
Fah RoC My ict Bro OMLCHIE ey DOC BEM DIO LEIO 19,250 00 ! 
—————— $224, 300 00 
Bonds 
U. S. Second Liberty Loan 444%......... $10,000 00 
U. S. Third Liberty Loan 44%%.......... 7,500 00 
————___ 17,500 00 
Real Estate 
“Upshaw Lot,” Fulton County, Georgia... $1,800 00 
“Alston & Watts Lot,” Fulton County, 
(EROS hn ot 50 dno ou cine ootenid GRO ee 650 45 
Lots in Englewood Subdivision, DeKalb 
County; Georgian. se cece sce enn e 1,000 00 
College View Subdivision, DeKalb County, 
GOOLRIa  Nerete: crece win arn erevaveiscss rales sistevarels 0 5,700 47 
Te 9,150 92 
Gaal on and apres oveceicee gs aha sues eran eters ni che (lake shatertges ako 932 59 
Total of Investments and Cash, December 31, 1923.................0+0- $251,883 51 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 1, 1924. 
Examined and Approved, 
By O. Basse, The Union Trust Company, 
Bookkeeper. By E. J. Langhorst, 
Assistant Trust Officer. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 
as Agent for 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Treasurer of 
The Trustees of The Methodist Episcopal Church 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements for four years ending December 31, 1923 , 
in 
The Elijah H. Gammon Trust 


Income Account 


Balance, December 31, TOTO errs eeecenee eae Creditiareru: steers $10,050 94 

Receipts j 
Interest on Mortgage Loans and Bonds...............4+ 61,731 50 
$71,782 44 


Disbursements 
aeerios Interest on loans purchased, year 


DO eos ftrae occec cas aetna sevens SO ee $412 44 
‘Trustee(s.COmmIsGLON:. 5 oat ean bic oleae Cleese 4,979 15 
Salaries of Professors of Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary’s task eine niees oer 53,632 70 
——————_ 59, 024 29 
Balance, December 31, 1928..........«s..0 Credits tins as tlstne eoieisasye $12,758 15 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1923 
Endowmentthundig, snmneastteianarccateasre ve teeeen esas $234,312 74 
Accumulated Incomesinyniciace S-occteaite qe ueeieeys ote oes altos 12,758 15 
Total Trust Funds, December 31, 1923...........+.0+--+- balptGtahe otomataeese $247,070 89 


These funds are invested in Mortgage Notes and Bonds in the hands of the Trustees of 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, and 6% per annum on the principal and surplus income 
is credited semi-annually on June and December 15th. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January 24, 1924. 
Examined and Approved, 
By O. Basse, The Union Trust Company, 
Bookkeeper. By Geo. Zachnitz, 
for Trust Officer. 


Aupits or Scuoo, Accounts 


The books of the schools are audited regularly by the regular 
auditor of the Board. In the new system of bookkeeping and 
accounting for the schools, where duplicate records of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the schools come to the office of the 
Board, an audit of the school accounts is made bi-monthly. 


Fire Insurance 


Fire insurance is carried on all the buildings and their con- 
tents. The cost of this insurance for school buildings is high. 


EpucatTionaLt Director 


Dr. John L. Seaton, as Educational Director, has given most 
valuable service during the quadrennium. The academic grade 
of the institutions has been raised, and there is marked improve- 
ment in the classroom work being done by the teachers. The 
work which has been accomplished by the Educational Director 
in co-operation with the Secretaries of the Board and the Presi- 
dents of the schools may be stated as follows: 


1. Classification of teachers. 
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2. New courses of study for both secondary schools and col- 
leges. 

3. Card-record system. 

4, Beginnings of effective library organizations. 

5. Better organization of laboratories. 


While these are outstanding results of the Director’s work, he 
has also been of large service to the Presidents as he has gone 
from school to school. In the conferences with the teachers and 
visits to classrooms he has rendered a service which is telling 
in the results which follow. 


_Facine tHE Furure 


The Board faces the future with the brightest outlook in all 
its history. With no indebtedness upon any of its property, and 
with all of its schools in greater favor with the Church, patrons, 
alumni, students and the public, there is ahead of us the oppor- 
tunity for the best work yet done in the education of our Negro 
youth. 

The Board of Education for Negroes, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


H. H. Garrison, Recording Secretary. 
By Witiiam F. Anpsrson, President, 


P. J. MAveEeEty, 
. I, Gartanp PENN, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 


JoHN H. Racz, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 


FOREWORD 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is committed to schools and 
colleges. If anyone doubts it, let him read the reports of the 
several Boards. The Epworth League has Institutes; the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension has special schools, 
and special students in the universities; the General Deaconess 
Board and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society have their 
educational institutions of several types; the Board of Educa- 
tion for Negroes is wholly devoted to a system of schools, col- 
leges and professional schools, and may justly boast of Meharry 
Medical School that has educated nearly one-half of the well- 
trained Negro medical and dental men of the United States; 
the Commission on Conference Courses of Study is rapidly 
developing as a school. Our Sunday Schools are steadily be- 
coming more and more truly schools. Our universities are 
building up schools of religious education. Two of our Boards 
are following Methodist boys and girls into the State univer- 
sities. Not only our rich men but our people generally are 
endowing colleges. Theological schools dare to make their 
wants known without apology, and no one prevents them. Once 
only a few rich men supported them; now they appeal to every 
one. Those who know foreign missions as they are, read with 
a thrill the long, long list of schools, colleges and universities. 
The Church has made the school its method. 

An interest in education goes back to our very beginnings. 
Notwithstanding misgivings, the early American Methodists 
founded schools. Against very great difficulties the schools held 
on, and worked ahead, 

Hardly realizing what she did, the Church followed an im- 
pulse characteristic of Wesleyanism. It has been said that the 
controlling impulse of Methodism may be thus put: “It needs 
to be done. Let us do it. Let us do it now.” It is recorded 
somewhere that Wesley urged Methodists not to neglect “the 
means.” He did not neglect them. Indeed, when suitable 
means were not at hand he used what he could get or invented 
new ones. If preconceived opinions got in his way, he ampu- 
tated his opinions. He was prejudiced in favor of preaching 
indoors, but finding church doors were shut upon him, he 
refused to be silent and preached in a church yard from his 
father’s tomb. A man of learning himself, he knew how to use 
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unlearned men as preachers when others were not to be had. 
Mis life is full of inventions. 

American Methodists used his inventions, and made inven- 
tions of their own. Without churches, they preached in school 
houses, in kitchens, in barns, and when these were not large 
enough, they worshiped in groves and lived in tented fields. 
Prejudiced mildly against schools, nevertheless they founded 
them; prejudiced enthusiastically against theological schools, 
they founded them, under the disinfected name of Biblical In- 
stitutes. If we smile at their inconsistency, we would do well 
to look to our own day and our own doings. And this leads 
us to the end for which this is written. The college has been 
a great force in the progress of the Church. 

The schools related to the Board of Education include insti- 
tutions of all types, from secondary schools to universities and 
professional schools of the highest grade. With the years they 
have grown in size and service. They are the sources from 
which the Church has drawn leaders and contributed a great 
company of trained servants of the public. They are fountains 
of sound thinking and inspiration. 

Our colleges are in purpose, methods and character, the de- 
velopment of a few educational centers, which in early days 
laid foundations for the widespread educational work of to-day. 
To New England the Church owes a great debt. At Middle- 
town, Connecticut, in earliest days were laid down solid foun- 
dations and from that center have gone out a multitude of 
leaders in every department of the Church. Scholars at Boston 
have had a preeminent influence upon the thinking of our 
ministry. Sons of Wesleyan and of Yale created at Evanston 
another center of influence of a distinct character. 'This state- 
ment is little more than a suggestion, for wherever the Church 
provides the scholar’s chair, it sets up a throne of influence. 
Were we to count over the names of those who now carry the 
heavy responsibilities of the Church, the graduates of our col- 
leges would answer again and again. Were such instances few, 
they might be accounted for on the ground of unusual ability 
or chance. But the instances are not few, but very many, and 
no explanation of this fact that leaves out the school can be 
accepted as sufficient. Education and schooling are not the 
same, but they are closely related. The school is the usual and 
surest method of preparation for leadership. 

The attitude of the Church to its schools has been generous 
and trustful; the attitude of the schools to the Church has 
been generous and loyal. The Church has not attempted to 
control the teaching of the schools—it has not dictated in the 
choice of teachers or in the matter of their teaching. Nor 
have the schools been less generous in their attitude to the 
Church. 
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In general, the schools of the Church, though feeling the 
pressure of demands upon them heavy in view of their means, 
are yet in wholesome condition, and well equipped to serve well 
both the State and the Church. 

It is a sad duty to report the sudden death of Mr. Charles 
Scott, Jr., who served as a Trustee, and as a member of the 
Finance Committee for years. Mr. James A. Develin, appointed 
to fill Mr. Scott’s place, died suddenly before he was able to 
serve. Mr. John D. Slayback, once one of the most useful 
Trustees, for many years retired, died in March, 1924. How 
can words justly acknowledge the worth of these faithful 
servants ? 

To the Trustees of the Board, and particularly to the mem- 
bers of the Administrative and Finance Committees, to the 
Treasurer, and to the Legal Counsel, all of whom have served 
without pay, the Church is indebted for services highly efficient, 
rendered at the cost of much time. The Trustees have been 
faithful to their duties, constant in attendance at the meetings 
of the Board, fully informed upon all its affairs, and determin- 
ing in its policy and acts. Their share in the work of the 
Board has not been perfunctory, but very real. 

The administrative staff, of the Board is not larger in 
number than four years ago, or eight years ago. The total of 
salaries is about twenty per cent higher than eight years ago, 
but not greater than four years ago. The number of clerical 
and accounting force has not been increased nor the cost in- 
creased during the quadrennium. Without exception, these 
servants deserve the approval of the Church. 

A. W. Harris, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


PREFACE 


The Quadrennial Report to General Conference usually has 
taken a traditional form. A short historical statement and an 
account of specific developments during the four years occu- 
pied the larger part of the report. The remainder consisted 
mostly of statistical tables placed at intervals in the text or as- 
sembled at the end. In a few cases useful hortatory materials 
were added. 

When the General Conference of 1924 drew near the Cor- 
responding Secretary called a meeting of the staff to consider 
the content and form of this report. Since a great period is 
coming to a close and portentous changes may be in prospect, it 
was thought best to tell in brief and somewhat informal manner 
not merely the achievements of the Board of Education, but 
the thrilling story of Methodist education in the new world. 

This decision has governed the arrangement of chapters and 
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to a large extent the selection of materials. A glance at the be- 
ginnings is followed by a longer look at the processes by which 
many institutions with indifferent or conflicting elements have 
become a unified system. Attention is given also to methods 
that have proved necessary, to goals that have been gained, and 
to possible future victories that challenge the church. 

In preparing this report I have been guided by the advice 
of the Corresponding Secretary and generously aided by all of 
my colleagues. To a degree that cannot readily be indicated 
I am indebted to them for suggestions concerning the materials 
here presented and the form in which they appear. 


Joun L. SEATON. 


A GLIMPSE THROUGH THE YEARS 


ROMANCE 


The story of education is alive with human interest. How 
far has the race come? How well does maturity discharge its 
eternal debt to youth? Does it transmit with increasing effec- 
tiveness knowledge, the power to think, and the wisdom to act? 

To an extraordinary degree the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is concerned with these questions. More than twenty millions 
of people in this country are less than twenty-one years of age. 
At least two millions of these belong by choice or affilation to 
our own Church. As a rule the youth of the day find in the 
schools and other educational organizations the preparation that 
for better or for worse must serve the world of the morrow. 
It is vitally important that education be so organized and con- 
ducted as to result in good citizenship and Christian life. 

Cokesbury College. The first venture of American Meth- 
odism in higher education ‘was Cokesbury College, named for 
Bishops Coke and Asbury. The idea of a college, rather than 
a school, originated with Bishop Coke, a college man, and was 
reluctantly accepted by Bishop Asbury, a self-educated man. 
An agreement was reached by them and other leaders of the 
church before the famous Christmas Conference of 1784—\the 
year after the close of the Revolution. With great enthusiasm 
the Conference heard the report, voted to found a college, and 
to locate it at Abingdon, Maryland. Thus began a romantic 
chapter in the history of education by the church. 

The corner stone was laid in 1785. The building was speedily 
completed ata cost of about $20,000. That meant an average 
gift of more than one dollar for each member of the church in 
America. Translated into terms of labor it meant more than 
a day’s wage—a long day at that—for the average working man. 

A preparatory school was opened almost as soon as the roof 
was on the building, and the college department began work 
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in 178%. Bishop Coke feared that the curriculum would hardly 
warrant the name “college.” He said, however, in humorous 
explanation, “We give high names to things in America.” Con- 
flicts in administration and financial difficulties hampered the 
work. It came to a sudden end in December, 1795, when fire 
destroyed the building and its contents; “a sacrifice,” wrote 
Bishop Asbury, “of £10,000 in about ten years. If any man 
should give me £10,000 to do and suffer again what I have done 
for that house I would not do it.” 

Cokesbury College had a brief and troubled existence. The 
elements fought against it. The people having recently passed 
through a long and destructive war had little to give, nor had 
they been trained to large benevolence. Perhaps, too, the col- 
lege was founded in advance of sufficient demand; it never en- 
rolled more than seventy students at one time. But in that 
pioneer period it offered to Methodist young people what then 
was regarded as a college education, uniting “the two greater 
ornaments of human beings, deep learning and genuine piety.” 
It trained a few men for the ministry. It lifted high an ideal 
for future generations. The Cokesbury bell has gone to Goucher 
College. The Cokesbury spirit has gone everywhere. 

Wesleyan University. Thirty-six years passed before Meth- 
odism had a permanent college. Wesleyan University was 
founded in 1831. It acquired the buildings and grounds vacated 
by “The American Literary, Scientific, and Military Academy.” 
The property was valued at $30,000, and an endowment of 
$40,000 was raised. With this modest amount, a work of the 
greatest significance to the church was begun. It is worth not- 
ing that the endowment exceeded the value of the plant. ; 

Westward Ho! From that day, Methodism continued to 
found institutions of higher learning as the pioneers moved 
westward. The great work of DePauw University (known at 
first as Indiana Asbury University) began in 1837 and of 
Ohio Wesleyan in 1842, while civilization west of the Alle- 
ghanies was young. Iowa, now the home of a strong and pro- 
gressive Methodism, had a Methodist college four years before 
it became a State, and thirteen years before it had a State 
University. Baker University, to which Abraham Lincoln sub- 
scribed $100, was three years old when Kansas was admitted to 
the Union. The University of Denver, founded by John Evans, 
who previously had been the moving spirit in the establishment 
of Northwestern University, was an outpost of Christian civil- 
ization in the mountain region twelve years before Colorado 
became a State. Willamette University, founded in 1844, fif- 
teen years in advance of the admission of Oregon, was the first 
institution of higher learning west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The College of the Pacific, formerly known as the University 
of the Pacific, founded in 1851, two years after the discovery 
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of gold, and eighteen years before the establishment of the 
State university, had the first college of liberal arts and first 
medical school in California. A small company of men—two 
missionaries and six laymen—met in San José, January 6, 1851, 
and voted to establish a college under the name of California 
Wesleyan College. They were poor men; the times were 
troubled; orderly government was slow to come; prices were 
fantastically high. But in September, 1851, the College opened 
in the old “What Cheer House.” From that day its doors have 
not been closed, though changes in name and organization have 
taken place, and during this year it is moving from San José 
to Stockton. 

A Living Bond. These young and isolated colleges had few 
bonds of union with each other, and no center for the exchange 
of ideas and the unifying of effort. Something was needed, 
but no one knew precisely what. Then came a series of sugges- 
tive events. In 1860 a committee prepared a plan for an educa- 
tional Board; in 1865 the General Centenary Committee pro- 
posed the raising of a connectional educational fund and of a 
“Sunday School Children’s Fund”; in 1868 the same Commit- 
tee recommended that a collection be taken annually on a given 
day for the Children’s Fund. The necessity of administering 
these funds and of promoting education throughout the church 
led the General Conference to constitute a Board of Education 
which was chartered in 1869 by the State of New York. 

A distinguished layman of New York, Mr. Charles C. North, 
who had been very active in organizing the Board, was chosen 
as Corresponding Secretary. The office was regarded as requir- 
ing only part time service of a somewhat occasional and inci- 
dental character. The records show that Mr. North did much 
important work, especially in tactful negotiations with ‘the early 
Annual Conference educational societies. 

The General Conference met in Brooklyn in 1872. Then the 
city was small. No bridge spanned the Hast River. Means of 
rapid transit were not in existence. The delegates traveled by 
ferries and cabs to the old Academy of Music where the ses- 
sions of the General Conference were held. __ 

The Conference of 1872 was notable on account of several en- 
actments. Probably the most important and constructive re- 
lated to education. The Committee on Education presented the 
celebrated Report No. 6 which recommended the election of a 
Corresponding Secretary to give his full time to our educational 
interests. In a spirited debate the recommendation was de- 
nounced as “the craziest scheme yet offered.” But it had val- 
iant supporters, among them -William Fairfield Warren, and 
was adopted almost unanimously. Dr. E. O. Haven was elected 
to the position, and to the perplexing task of bringing-order 
out of chaos, and unity out of separation not unmixed with hos- 
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tility. Thus began in the quiet little city of Brooklyn a new 
era for the church. 


REALITIES OLD AND NEW 


Much from Little. Education has grown large in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. From one struggling school that never 
had more than 70 students, it has expanded into a great system 
with 32 secondary schools, 45 colleges and universities, and 41 
professional schools—most of them connected with the uni- 
versities. These schools have properties worth $40,000,000 and 
endowment to the amount of $47,000,000. Their annual budg- 
ets aggregate more than $12,000,000. They have 70,733 stu- 
dents, of whom 6,615 are in the secondary schools, 44,015 in the 
colleges and universities, and 20,103 in the professional schools. 
They have 3,608 teachers, highly educated and nobly inspired, 
who seek to train heart and hand for the work these students 
ought to do in the next generation. 

The schools of the Board of Education for Negroes, the train- 
ing schools of the General Deaconess Board, and the school 
systems maintained by the Missionary Boards and Societies, 
though not included in the summary, also belong to the great 
expansion of Methodist education. Nor do they complete the 
list. The schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and of the other branches of Methodism must be added. 

Auziliaries. The church early recognized that not all the 
educational work it ought to do can be accomplished within its 
own schools. It therefore authorized educational “auxiliaries.” 
Various forms of work are now carried on by Wesley Founda- 
tions and similar organizations for the benefit of Methodist 
young people in tax-supported and private schools. The Con- 
ference Courses of Study for preachers who have not been 
trained in the theological schools also are of great historical and 
present consequence. A “Commission” selects the books and 
appoints an Kducational Director to unify this form of min- 
isterial training throughout the church. The work is being 
converted into an extension school, whose benefits will go each 
year to more than three thousand preachers, and from them to 
vast numbers in church and community. 

An Active Partnership. The Board of Education is an ac- 
tive partner in the big work of education. It began with very 
small resources, $65,829.71, the returns from the “General Edu- 
cational Fund” and the “Children’s Offering for Education” 
taken in the Centenary celebration of 1866. Last year it had 
permanent funds amounting to $3,489,834, of which $1,889,383 
were in outstanding student loans. In 1873 the total amount 
disbursed by the Board was $15,485 ; last year it was $1,561,463. 
At first, the Board had a Corresponding Secretary for only part 
time service and apparently no office secretary. In the first 
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report of Dr. Haven, he argued that an office force would be 
necessary to enable the Board to do the work for which it was 
ereated. Action was slow to come and departmentalization was 
long delayed. But now the Board has an organized staff with 
lefinite assignment of major responsibilities as follows: 


Abram W. Harris, Corresponding Secretary—Executive 

John W. Hancher, Counsellor in Finance—College Finance Developments 
John L. Seaton, Assistant Secretary—College and School Policies 

Warren F. Sheldon, Assistant Secretary—Student and Church Relations 
J. P. MacMillan, Assistant Secretary—General Administration —~ 

Dwight R. Furness, Director of Publicity—Publications, and News Letters. 


The office also requires twenty-three women, a utility man 
and additional temporary helpers in rush times to carry on the 
work under the direction of the staff. 

In 1873 the Administrative cost of the Board of Education 
was 39 per cent of the total disbursements; last year it was 
6.6 per cent. Of course in the early stages of any business the 
administrative or overhead expenses necessarily are high. The 
records disclose the interesting item that the Corresponding 
Secretary’s salary then was fixed at $5,000. In subsequent ad- 
ministrations it was reduced during a period of low prices, and 
then advanced as times improved. In fifty years the salary has 
increased to $6,000. 

The Question of Profits. Does this big educational enter- 
prise, including the schools and the Board with its auxiliaries, 
pay? Let it be judged by results. It produces nearly all the 
trained leaders of the church, and their most effective supporters 
in the ranks. The graduates of 1923 numbered 7,503. Who can 
compute the worth of their service during the next generation ? 
Every year an increasing host, willing and fitted to-serve, goes 
forth from our schools. Fully three-fourths of these splendid 
companies will be active in the church. 

There is another fact of great importance. The educational 
dream of the fathers had practical results probably not fore- 
seen by them. Intolerance and doctrinal dissension have been 
rare in Methodism. This is not wholly or even largely due to 
our preference for evangelism and action. It is due to our 
irresistible urge to education. We maintain preparatory schools, 
colleges, universities, professional schools, and training schools. 
We encourage and support great teachers who kindle a flame 
of intellectual and spiritual life in generations of students. Who 
can measure the effects in the fertile mind of youth of instruc- 
tion by such men as Borden P. Bowne, Caleb T. Winchester, and 
Robert William Rogers? We send a very large proportion of 
our young people to institutions of higher learning. In some of 
the middle western states the Methodists, who number only 8 
per cent of the total population, furnish 21 per cent of the 
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students in the higher institutions of-learning, both denom- 
inational and state. Our methods of aiding students to remain 
in school until they have finished their course are unsurpassed. 
Because of these measures education is widely diffused among 
our people and they are extraordinarily receptive of the facts 
established by scholarship as well as those validated by ex- 
perience. 

Education and Evangelism. The schools and educational 
auxiliaries of the Board interpret faith anew to each generation 
of students. As a natural consequence, the air of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom blows refreshingly through the church. 
The Methodists “think and let think.” As long as education 
maintains its place in the thought and program of the church 
there will be numerous successors in spirit and method to John 
Wesley, a graduate of Oxford and a Fellow of the University. 
“He turned his culture into power until at length under his 
preaching the tears began to make white streaks down the sooty 
faces of the British colliers. He moved on until the world 
caught the warmth of his spirit, and the evangelism of his 
brain and heart started out to climb the last mountain and to 
cross the last sea until it had reached the last man and brought 
him back to the Father’s house. He married zeal and knowledge 
in his own life. He made dead doctrines leap to their feet and 
praise God. He conducted a service around the mourners’ 
bench and then went to his room to read a philosophic treatise 
in German, a novel in French, and the New Testament in Greek. 
He inspired his poor followers with such a passion for learning 
that they gave richly out of their poverty to found schools and 
colleges. He started learning and love down through the years 
and bade them walk together forevermore.” 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, Phi Beta Kappa Address. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIR 


Education by the Methodist Episcopal Church was at first 
local in support and control. It never was local in results. 
The pioneering spirit was upon the fathers. They took the 
learning and zeal for education aequired in the early eastern 
colleges and bore them westward, often in advance of the march 
of empire. In turn, the schools of the west became sources from 
which educational life flowed in fructifying streams. Har- 
vard, the first college in the new world, was founded that the 
church might not lack an educated ministry. In the nature of 
things, the laity also quickly seized the opportunity for educa- 
tion. The colleges of Methodism likewise were founded with the 
primary purpose of providing an educated leadership for the 
church. But they soon became sources of leadership of varied 
types. From them were graduated ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
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physicians, statesmen, writers, and other men of affairs. Educa- 
tion as conducted by the church inevitably had and continues to 
have momentous results in social and political life. 

Peaceful Penetration. The educational institutions of the 
church also have profoundly affected all nations. “There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” First and 
most obvious is the fact that the great majority of the mission- 
aries have been and are the product of denominational colleges. 
The religious impulse transmitted to the tax-supported institu- 
tions has brought additional recruits through the active work 
of church “auxiliary agencies” such as the Wesley Foundations. 
The proportion from this source doubtless will increase. 

A recent tabulation of the educational record of the 693 col- 
lege graduates in active service under the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions yields very interesting and suggestive results. Of the 693 
missionaries 455 took their degrees in Methodist Colleges and 
Universities. Other denominational colleges trained 109, and 
of course Methodist schools made a like contribution to the 
mission forces of other denominations. From independent col- 
leges came 67. State institutions of higher learning educated 
the remaining 62. Reduced to percentages the figures are as 
follows: Methodist colleges and universities 65.65 per cent; 
other denominational institutions 15.72 per cent; independent 
institutions 9.67 per cent; tax-supported institutions 8.95 per 
cent. Denominational institutions account for 81.37 per cent 
of the college graduates on the present working force of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Patterns and Products.’ It is a familiar saying that com- 
merce follows the missionary. Trade relations, especially with 
belated or dependent peoples, are heavily indebted to the de- 
nominational schools that trained and inspired the missionaries. 
There is another and greater debt. The extension of education 
in mission fields has been due mainly to the denominational 
schools in the homeland. They furnished the patterns to 
which the foreign schools were shaped. They trained the teach- 
ers, gave them the vision of service, and commissioned them to 
“so and teach” the nations. By resistless forces of logic and 
life the mission schools speedily begin to promote benevolences, 
to stimulate reform, to humanize industry and, indirectly but 
surely, to set up political governments on the foundation of in- 
telligence and freedom. The church may rightly rejoice that 
in India alone more than 50,000 people ask for Christian bap- 
tism in one year, that 


“Sinners now confessing, 
The Gospel call obey, 
And seek the Saviour’s blessing, 
A nation in a day.” 
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_ But to conserve the results of “mass movements” and great re- 
vivals, they must be organized, informed, and directed by edu- 
cated men who think and act in accord with the Christian 
ideals most effectively taught first in our schools at home, then 
in the missionary schools, and eventually in schools conducted 
by the Christianized natives. In this’ logical and orderly devel- 
opment of Christian education is the hope of India, China, and 
the “islands of the sea.” 

Concrete illustration appears in a recent book “By Camel 
and Car to The Peacock Throne.” The author, Major E. Alex- 
ander Powell, certainly would be regarded as an unprejudiced 
observer. He says that the American University at Beirut has 
been “the most powerful factor in the upbuilding of the Syrian 
federation through inculcating the Syrians with high ideals of 
government and citizenship,” and that its graduates “are to-day 
occupying positions of responsibility all the way from the edges 
of the Sahara to the borders of India.” He speaks with appre- 
ciation of a school in Teheran developed from a mission 
school established fifty years ago, as “one of the most important 
factors in the awakening of Persia and the establishment of 
constitutional government.” The Persians themselves describe 
the school as “an American factory for making men.” In re- 
peated and glowing tributes, Major Powell shows that out of 
the mission schools have come in natural sequence democracy, 
social ideals, and new civilizations pregnant with hope and 
power. 


GROWING INTO ONE 


Education within the Church has been referred to in the pre- 
vious chapter as a system. It might better be described as an 
organism in which many different elements and stages of life 
are united. No one planned that it should be as it is. No 
one foresaw or directed its development into the form it now 
has taken. It grew as forces within and without determined. 


THE SCHOOLS 


Many of the schools were born of the vision and daring of in- 
dividuals or of small groups. They were the big ideas of big 
men. Sometimes Mission Conferences or Annual Conferences 
felt the need of a school to give permanence to the work they 
were doing and to produce an indigenous leadership. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the schools came into existence and 
have been supported because the church believed them to be 
essential to its own future, and to the work it would do for the 
world. After 140 years of experience, the church remains 
steadfast in that faith. 
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Varieties.- Methodist educational institutions are varied in 
type. There are secondary schools exclusively for boys or girls, 
— coeducational schools, and two semi-military academies. There 
are coeducational colleges and colleges exclusively for men or for 
women; colleges with a selectively limited program and _ re- 
stricted attendance; and colleges with an expansive program, a 
strong emphasis upon fine arts, and an open door to all who 
come. ‘There are universities as yet somewhat local in char- 
acter and service, and others genuinely cosmopolitan, large in- 
stitutions in large centers of thought and action. There are 
schools for all of the established professions, and for some of 
the recent specializations. 

Northern Schools. The colleges and universities of the north 
have had a steady and solid growth. With few exceptions they 
are wisely located. They are providentially close to the people. 
Once thought to be too numerous and therefore certain to be 
poorly attended, they now are crowded to the doors and many 
candidates are unable to gain admission. High school enroll- 
ments practically double every ten years. College enrollments 
increase almost as fast. There is no doubt that if our schools 
are to meet the demands upon them and do their share in 
American education their capacity will need to be doubled dur- 
ing the next ten years. 

The rapid increase in the per capita cost of education has 
created additional and serious difficulties. In part they were 
relieved by the great Educational Jubilee. The Centenary also 
helped at a time when difficulties were multiplying for every 
educational institution. It guaranteed for five years a fixed 
income from the Public Educational Collection and it taught 
the church to think in big figures. There is no doubt that the 
timely help given by the Centenary is larger than any present 
measurement can reveal. But urgent demands are still to be © 
met. Education now is developing very rapidly and with each 
year it becomes more costly. States and communities are mul- 
tiplying the appropriations for public institutions of learning. 
There is a danger that our schools will not obtain money as 
rapidly and in as large amount as their conditions require. Thus 
while continuing to do good work, they will do proportionately 
less and less of it. A growing church will suffer a constant 
shrinkage in educational service and in all the benefits nor- 
mally resulting from that service. The most serious loss will 
be in the proportion of leaders trained in Methodist schools for 
Methodist work. 

These northern schools are alert and active. They mean to 
lose no opportunity to extend and perpetuate their service. 
Large financial developments within their respective fields have 
been completed during the last four years and others are now in 
process. The schools are seeking also a closer federation with 
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one another, with the Board of Education, and with other edu- 
cational agencies. In unity is strength. In the “connectional- 
izing” of Methodist education is the promise of a work growing 
with the needs and assured of permanence. 

Frontier Schools. Much of the Rocky Mountain area may 
properly be regarded as a frontier. Though settlements were 
made and organized church work was begun there many years 
ago, progress has been slow. Large accumulations of wealth 
have been few. The Protestant churches have a very small 
membership. Methodism has about 2 per cent of the total 
population compared with about 8 per cent in the Middle West. 
The schools founded in heroism and faith as necessary to the 
future of the church have been maintained by incredible sacri- 
fices. These sacrifices have been made, and are being made this 
year, by men and women in and near the schools. The general 
church has shared yery little in the gallant fight there waged 
for the future of the church and of Christian civilization. 

The life and vigorous growth of these schools can be assured 
by reasonable support from the church at large. Money raised 
in sections where the church is strong and prosperous must 
freely flow to the frontier. The Board of Education has made 
as large appropriations for these schools as the law governing 
the distribution of its funds would permit. But larger appro- 
priations should be made and continued for many years. Here 
is an opportunity for connectional investments that will yield 
sure returns to the frontier and eventually to the whole 
church. 

Strange as it may seem much of New England has now be- 
come racially a frontier. Foreigners have possessed the land. 
The Methodists who remain are neither numerous nor rich. To 
maintain their churches and to do a constructive work among 
the peoples of strange religions and no religion who surround 
them requires heroic living and giving. They cannot support 
adequately the old and famous secondary schools needed now 
more than ever before as recruiting and training centers for the 
church. Here, too, connectional aid must be given until these 
new generations of foreign blood have been taught and won, 
and have become in their turn the grateful patrons and sup- 
porters of school and church. 

Southern Schools. The southern schools for white people, 
mainly mountaineers, are worthy of separate consideration as 
a special service by the church and a special responsibility of the 
church. Most of them now in existence, and others, were 
founded by zealous men of missionary spirit. They wished to 
give a strong and neglected people, who in sympathy and ideals 
belonged to the North, the benefits of education so long denied 
them. In time, the schools came under the care of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society. By the General 
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Conference of 1908 they were assigned to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The mistake had been made of founding too many schools. 
The heroic men who at first were responsible for them had diffi- 
culty in raising sufficient funds to maintain them. They could 
make little provision for the future. The Boards to which the 
schools were later assigned were in the same condition. The 
small amount available each year was divided among the many 
schools, and it was barely enough to keep them alive. Mean- 
while, public education was rapidly developing and our. schools 
that once had been the best schools in the mountains were be- 
coming inferior in equipment and appearance. 

A few years ago the Board of Education adopted a new 
policy. Wherever possible, the institutions that gave little 
promise of being more than local schools were turned over to the 
Public School authorities. Elsewhere, the Board gave ample 
notice that in the near future it would withdraw from elemen- 
tary education and support only the college preparatory and 
special courses. Nine of the schools are likely to be maintained. 
Five of the best of them, where permanence is reasonably sure, 
were selected for enlarged appropriations sufficient to develop 
suitable plants and adequate teaching forces. Within another 
quadrennium, unless the work is halted by lack of funds, these 
five schools—Union College, Murphy Collegiate Institute, John 
H. Snead Seminary, The Athens School, and Washington Col- 
legiate Institute—will be equal to any denominational schools 
in the South, and far superior to most of the public High 
Schools. Then the church can look to them with greater 
pride, and it will draw from them an increasing number of 
ardent gifted young people to serve in the ministry and in 
other places of responsibility. 

Schools of Theology. The relation of the schools of theology 
to the church is peculiar. They serve the entire church but 
neither the church as a whole nor any conference accepts re- 
sponsibility for their support. The older theological schools 

were actively opposed at first. The opposition has vanished but 
indifference remains. This may be largely due to the fact that 
the schools have rarely made appeals to the church and have 
been over-modest in stating their service to the church. But it 
seriously affects the present situation for the ten schools of the- 
ology. 

Nearly all that the schools of theology possess has been given 
by a few individuals of rare vision and generosity. The church 
as a whole has not sacrificed for them. Until recently the 
schools have been able with private aid to meet fairly well the 
demands made upon them. Now they are overcrowded, and 
the burden of current support rests too heavily upon them. We. 
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have but one theological student in training for every five 
thousand members of the church. The ratio is much too small. 
In the order of their establishment, three of the largest schools 
are Boston University School of Theology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute and Drew Theological Seminary. They enroll about 
1,000 students each year. They are modern schools, well organ- 
ized, wisely administered, constructive in scholarship, and evan- 
gelistic in spirit. Their contribution to the church is priceless. 
But neither they nor the other schools of theology can take a 
larger number of students until they have more buildings, and 
endowment, or an increased and regular support from the gen- 
eral church. They are operated economically and the maximum 
return is secured on every dollar. In this respect no schools in 
the land excel them. But there is a point where economy in 
expenditure becomes waste of opportunity. Our schools now 
are at that point.. Just at the time when the church most needs 
all the trained men it can get, the schools of theology are obliged 
to refuse admission to consecrated young people who are eager 
to be trained. 

Within the last few months the schools of theology have 
adopted plans for uniting their forces and making common 
cause throughout the church. In cooperation with the Board 
of Education they will place the facts which in themselves are 
eloquent before the whole church. There is every reason to 
believe that when the church understands the facts, such sup- 
port will be given that the schools of theology can throw wide 
their doors to all the eager young men and women who seek that 
higher training for service. 

Graduate Schools of Religious Education. A recent develop- 
ment is the graduate school of religious education. Its pri- 
mary work is the training of laymen, especially teachers of reli- 
gion and leaders of community service. 

The larger churches with complex organization, the Wesley 
Foundations, the religious day schools—about 900 are now in 
operation—and the mission fields, both home and foreign, de- 
mand increasing numbers of highly specialized workers. A gen- 
eral education will not suffice. Until our universities saw the 
need and courageously undertook to meet it there was no place 
where laymen could receive the training. 

The Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension aided these schools as much as 
their obligations to other work would allow. Private gifts and 
appropriations from the general funds of the universities were 
added. The total funds available were much too small, but a 
creditable work was begun. The venture was new and con- 
stantly hampered by insufficient support, but increasingly satis- 
factory results have been obtained. 

In one of these schools the graduate students enrolled in a 
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single semester represented five foreign countries, eighteen dif- 
ferent states, and forty-five colleges. One of the foreign stu- 
dents, a Ph.D. from Leipsic, will spend a year in this school 
and then return to Germany to set up a program of religious 
education under the Board of Sunday Schools of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

It is necessary now to find the means for continuing and ex- 
panding these graduate schools of religious education. The de- 
mand for highly trained workers at home and abroad will 
steadily increase. The sons and daughters of Methodism will 
volunteer for service. If the church will provide for their train- 
ing it will insure the success and perpetuity of its specialized 
work throughout the world. 

In Chapter V of this report is given a complete classified list 
of the schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church with their 
administrative officers, faculties, students, and financial re- 
sources. For comparative purposes a statement of conditions 
four years ago also is presented. 

Wesley Foundations. A comparatively recent development is 
the work in tax-supported and independent institutions of 
higher learning. It exists in several forms: Wesley Founda- 
tion corporations; affiliated schools; cooperative pastorates in 
which several denominations join; and reinforcements of de- 
nominational pastoral service through local churches. 

The original intent was to provide the students with special- 
ized and efficient pastoral care. This soon demonstrated at 
several places the need of more extensive class room facilities 
and social center buildings. Within a few years calls were 
made for courses in religious education worthy of curriculum 
credit. Several state institutions not only are ready to grant 
credit, but are developing departments. of Religious Education, 
both by coordinating courses already being given and by add- 
ing new courses as need requires. Professors provided by dif- 
ferent denominations are welcomed as additions to the teaching 
staffs, especially for courses the universities can not give. In 
some places affiliated schools of religion may grow out of these 
newly organized departments. Administrators of the state 
schools have an increasing appreciation of religious opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in education and the churches now 
have a favorable chance to make a vital contribution to the 
ideals and atmosphere of these public institutions of higher 
learning, without contravening the separation of church and 
state or compromising their own convictions. 

It is noteworthy that the very decade during which the 
church has been giving increasing attention to Methodist stu- 
dents at non-Methodist institutions has been marked by the 
most rapid development of our own institutions both in funds 
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and in students. During the last ten or twelve years the finan- 
cial resources of our own colleges have been multiplied and 
enrollments have been rising at an unprecedented rate. It is 
evident that these two developments, Church Colleges and Wes- 
ley Foundations, are really not two but one. They are supple- 
mentary elements in the growing devotion of the church to the 
ideals of Christian education, character, and hfe for our young 
eople. . 

: Tt is natural that the Church Colleges, desperately in need of 
every dollar that Methodism gave to education, should at the 
beginning of the Wesley Foundation movement have been 
alarmed. New educational enterprises seemed to threaten a 
division of funds and a diversion of interest if not of loyalty. 
But the fears soon passed and the conviction grew that the 
church must follow and minister to its young people wherever 
they go. Methodist college presidents became advocates of the 
cause, whatever it might cost. A few with prophetic vision saw 
that the interest created by seriously undertaking a long-neg- 
lected task might be so utilized as greatly to increase the total 
gifts for education. About fourteen years ago the Board of Edu- 
cation that previously had confined its service to Methodist 
schools, began to encourage and help the new work by appro- 
priations and counsel. It welcomed the action of the General 
Conference of 1916, which created a Joint Committee of the 
Board of Education and of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension to supervise and direct the many activities 
begun and.planned for the religious training of students in non- 
Methodist schools. 

The growth of the work has been rapid and sound. From 
two or three items of $500 a year the appropriations gradually 
increased in number as the work extended until now there are 
sixty-six points of work organized in thirty-seven states, and 
the total appropriation of the Board of Education and the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension is $105,000. Twelve 
years ago there were four or five full-time Methodist workers 
among these students. This year there are forty-one such 
workers. The response of the students themselves has been very 
gratifying. “Like their elders, students may become indifferent 
to the church but they are never hostile.” A total of at least 
10,000 Methodist students are voluntarily attending church 
service and about 6,000 of these are active in the Sunday School 
or Epworth League or both. 

The first concern of this movement has been for the -rapidly 
increasing numbers of students who as a rule are engaged in 
technical courses of study. The great majority are destined 
to be laymen, otherwise they would be pursuing different lines 
of preparation. For these young laymen a Wesley Foundation 
church becomes a laboratory for training and experience in 
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church activities in which each can-perform his full share, and 
learn church work by doing it as he learns football by playing 
ib. 

As a “by-product” of this work mainly for laymen a sur- 
prising number of recruits for the ministry at home and abroad 
have been enlisted. Highteen men from this department entered 
the ministry in the fall of 1923 and a total of sixty last year 
sailed for service in foreign missionary fields. 

The University of Nebraska this year sends eight young 
men and women into full time Christian service callings and the 
University of Wisconsin sends twelve. Fifty-two men from the 
state universities are reported as in theological seminaries. Of 
the class of thirteen received on trial by the Illinois Conference 
this year seven came from the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana. The University of Michigan has a record of twenty-six 
in the ministry and fifty-five in missionary fields. 

These gratifying facts indicate the responsiveness of our 
youth to the appeal of Christian service, and suggest that larger 
possibilities await the more careful cultivation of these fields.. 
The great hope is that the teeming student communities which 
come from Christian homes and churches shall return in due 
time to life-long devotion to the church which during their 
student years has not been unmindful of them. 


THE BOARD OF. EDUCATION 


At the heart of this system of schools and auxiliary agencies 
is the Board of Education. It began with no prestige and little 
authority. The declaration of purpose was broad and the char- 
ter provided for expanding service. But the government and 
support of educational institutions were mainly local. The 
schools determined for themselves the scope of their work and 
the courses of study they would offer. They recognized neither 
obligation to each other nor responsibility to a central body. 
Education had not been “connectionalized.” As late as 1892 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Board said, with reference 
to the founding of new institutions, that “not only has the Board 
very little if any authority in regard to these interests of un- 
paralleled importance, but there is no connectional authority 
lodged anywhere in our system to determine these grave ques- 
tions. They are left entirely to merely local decision. And as 
a result, the history of too many educational enterprises inau- 
gurated in the name of Methodism can be given in a very few 
plain words; a big educational scheme, a big building, a big 
debt, a big failure—failure at least so far as relates to the real- 
ization of early hopes in having a well-equipped college or uni- 
versity, with a commanding influence and a record of excellent 
work done that shall be a credit to the whole church. It is 
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certainly not unreasonable for the church to require that any 
proposed new college or university for which connectional rec- 
ognition and patronage are to be asked, should first have con- 
nectional approval, and that some connectional authority should 
be properly empowered to supervise this work.” It is not un- 
reasonable also to require the consent of some central authority 
to changes in educational institutions, as from preparatory 
schools to colleges, that greatly increase the lhabilities of the 
church. 

Activity and Growth. At first there was opposition to the 
Board. Its work was practically confined to administering the 
Student Loan Fund and planning for the enlargement of the 
Fund. But now, the Board is a highly organized body with 
legal authority which, however, it seldom needs to use. The 
opposition has vanished. The separateness of educational institu- 
tions has given place to unity. The Board is recognized as es- 
sential. The schools seek its advice and aid in academic, admin- 
istrative, and financial affairs—two secretaries giving prac- 
tically all of their time to this work. It has taken the lead 
in standardization through the organization ‘of the University 
Senate in 1892, the first denominational standardizing body 
in the United States. It is increasingly active in many forms 
of investigation necessary to the progress of education. 

The first distinctive service of the Board remains in some 
respects its most significant service: It handles the largest 
loan fund held by any denomination. No educational fund 
has been more wisely conceived or administered. In 1868 
the Centenary Committee said to the General Conference, “It 
is not improbable that there are members of your noble body 
who will live to see one thousand recruits to the ministry 
through this fund.” Twenty-two years later Corresponding 
Secretary C. H. Payne reported that more than twice that num- 
ber had been helped to prepare for the ministry. “It may rea- 
sonably be doubted,” he said, “whether any equal sum of 
money contributed to any department of church benevolence 
or work has borne so much fruit in manifold forms of good 
to the entire church.” What would he say now when 3,081 stu- 
dents, of whom more than 1,000 are candidates for the min- 
istry and for missionary service, are helped in a single year. 
The total number aided has increased to 31,383 and the in- 
vested fund from returned loans has grown to $835,328. As 
the Children’s Day collections come from the Sunday Schools 
it goes immediately into young life; then it is collected and 
reinvested in perpetual cycles to train the world’s “best hope 
and stay.” It attains directly and indirectly an immortal 
productivity. 

A recent tribute to church Boards of Education appears 
in a government bulletin written by Professor Jesse Brun- 
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dage Sears, Leland Stanford, Junior, University. “These or- 
ganizations have meant much to the growth of higher edu- 
cation in this country. . . . Undoubtedly thousands of young 
men and women have received secondary or collegiate train- 
ing who would otherwise have received little or no schooling. 
The ministry has brought many into its service by this means. 
These societies have saved colleges which were virtually bank- 
rupt. By small gifts they have stimulated much larger ones. 
They have exercised supervision over colleges under their pa- 
tronage by refusing aid to those which show no promise. 
They have by these and other means attempted standardiza- 
tion, and it should be added that the Methodist Board began 
to exercise this influence very early. They have, through 
church pulpits and Sunday Schools, brought the problems of 
college education to the attention of a large percentage of 
our population. More recently coordination of the efforts of 
these many Boards through the work of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, is resulting in a more intelligent 
placement of new foundations.” 


Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 26, p. 77, Philanthropy 
in the History of American Higher Education. 


The Board of Education has a vital relation to all the 
schools and educational agencies. Success attends its admin- 
istration of the Southern schools. It gives timely aid, ad- 
visory and financial, to frontier schools and to other schools 
in emergencies. Often in this way it has saved to the church 
useful institutions and opened to them the gates of a larger 
life. It helps in many ways the strong and firmly established 
schools. The forms and scope of its service steadily increase. 
It accepts and effectively obeys the mandate of the church to 
“promote ministerial and general education, seeking to diffuse 
the blessings of education and Christianity throughout the 
United States.” 

Methodist education now is a unit, an organic whole, the re- 
sult of life rather than of law. The church believes that it 
has not three educational tasks assigned to three separate agen- 
cies, but one educational task to be accomplished by the schools, 
the Wesley Foundations, and the Board of Education. These 
three are one in desire and in the fixed purpose to minister to 
all Methodist young people in all educational institutions. 


‘BRANCHING OUT 


Division of labor is an effective means of multiplying achieve- 
ment in big enterprises. The larger an organization, the more 
completely it must be departmentalized. With the growth of 
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the Board of Education, activities that do not belong together 
have been separated, and responsibility has been fixed in de- 
partmental heads. The process is not complete, but it has gone 
as far as the resources of the Board will permit. 

The method by which the Board does its work is not generally 
understood. To answer questions often asked and to facilitate 
our educational service a brief survey is here presented of the 
departments and their activities. It omits a great many things 
of minor importance and special services that cannot be classi- 
fied. It discloses however the wide range and essential nature 
of the work. 


EXECUTIVE 


The organization of departments with definite assignment 
of duties relieves the Executive of many details. He is of course 
responsible for general direction of all the work, for policies 
relating the Board to the other denominational enterprises, and 
for representative engagements in the field and many personal 
conferences at the office by which useful contacts are main- 
tained within and without the church. 

The departments are coordinated by staff meetings in addi- 
tion to well defined programs. Consultations of the Executive 
with the heads of departments also are necessary. In the course 
of a day they may number a score. By these methods mutual 
understanding is obtained and the work of the Board develops 
as a unit. 

The Benevolent Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
bear a complex relation to one another and education is essen- 
tial to all their projects. It is the source of knowledge adequate 
to the age, of training by which native powers are adapted to 
specific tasks, and frequently of the inspiration and will to 
serve. The work of the Boards can advance only in proportion 
to the progress made in education. Inter-Board conferences 
therefore are necessary to secure full cooperation, the most prof- 
itable use of the money now available, and the best means of 
developing men for service at home and abroad. The time thus 
required of the Executive is considerable but it cannot be les- 
sened without loss to the church. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education is a product of 
the vision and foresight of Bishop Thomas Nicholson, a former 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board. At his suggestion an 
informal meeting of the secretaries of seven church Boards of 
Education was called in New York City, February 18, 1911. 
At a second meeting the Council formally organized and an- 
nounced its purpose of seeking more intelligent cooperation 
among the churches in supporting colleges, and more effective 
religious work at the state university centers. The Council has 
won great prestige and is growing in usefulness. It has made 
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invaluable studies of educational conditions in various states. 
It has effectively discouraged the unwise establishment of new 
schools and aided in the unifying of existing schools. It is the 

clearing house of Church Boards of Education, the medium by 
_ which they most readily cooperate in the work entrusted to them 
by their respective denominations. The Board is active in the 
work of the Council, contributes to its support, and gives to it 
the time and attention that its technical problems and important 
undertakings deserve. For this service the Executive is mainly 
responsible. 

Among the numerous Methodist educational institutions, in- 
augurations of new presidents, dedication of buildings, and other 
formal celebrations are frequent. Denominational, regional and 
national educational associations also have occasional meetings 
which during a year may occupy several weeks. It is important 
in the development of Methodist education that the Board be 
represented at these gatherings. An extensive correspondence 
with many organizations and persons also is necessary. Through 
the Corresponding Secretary active touch is maintained with 
educational groups and institutions throughout the United 
States, and with related agencies for the development of citi- 
zenship and the Christian life. 


COLLEGE FINANCE 


The Board of Education maintains a “Department of Fi- 
nance” to assist the schools in raising money for buildings and 
endowments. The multiplied demands upon the schools in re- 
cent years made a service of that kind very useful and in some 
places indispensable. 

The Educational-Jubilee Movement was in progress for nearly 
two quadrenniums. Reports submitted at the close of the period 
indicated that the assets of Methodist schools for buildings, 
equipment, and endowment had been increased by $35,000,000. 
A part of this was given by the General Education Board, but 
far the larger part was contributed in the supporting territory 
of the schools. The Jubilee Movement saved many of the col- 
leges from disaster in the period of high costs during and after 
the war. : 

Studies submitted to the General Conference of 1920 showed 
that the schools had urgent needs that demanded the continu- 
ance of campaigns for permanent funds. Some changes in the 
organization of the department were made in order to establish 
closer connection with the office of the Board. New methods 
also have had to be used in the field, to meet changed condi- 
tions. The work has gone on through difficult times with a 
large measure of success. 
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The head of the department reports for the quadrennium up 
to July, 1923, the following results: 


Development Asking Subscrip- 
tion 

Allegheny ‘College: § 2.2000. .3e. Sete ee $1,250,000 $1,512,000 
Asbury College (Independent)............ 500,000 500,000 
Baldwin-Wallace College................. 1,500,000 1,025,000 
Beaver, Colleges 7. } nun wenohy phoma Seabees 1,150,000 (Failed) 
Bloomington Loyal Legion................ 150,000 
CWollevetof-the Paciiictw@enie. tet Weare 1,500,000 1,532,400 
College of Puget Sound.................. 1,000,000 1,127,000 
Coll. Puget Sound 8rd Half-Million (over all) 500,000 705,000 
Dickinson-Pennington Movement......... 1,600,000 1,375,000 
East Maine Conference Educational Advance 200,000 194,000 
Blower sElospital ener eee ond See 500,000 515,000 
Illinois Bi-Conference Movement.......... *1 250,000 1,250,000 
Illinois Wesleyan University.............. 600,000 716,000 
Iowa Conference Educational Advance..... 1,000,000 802,000 
Kansas Wesleyan University.............. 1,000,000 1,107,057 
MeKendreet@ollege? W255 i Anes eens 1,500,000 902,600 
Methodist Educational Advance, Michigan.. 2,000,000 2,250,000 
Nebraska, Wesleyan University............ 1,337,500 1,455,000 
Oklahoma City College. cate sen as cae 1,500,000 1,675,000 
ShadySide! Academyre. . se ser ace lee 1,000,000 1,010,000 
Simpson-Wesley Development............ 2,000,000 2,075,000. 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Sioux City. . +500,000 300,000 
Southwestern College.................... 100,000 100,000 
Union! Collegesy Silo wi ace ere steed eneeer 375,000 456,500 
University of Chattanooga............... 850,000 862,500 
Washington Collegiate Institute........... 150,000 150,000 


Wesley Foundation at State Normal School 


(ab (Playss Kansas) Wee. jules artaa kas 50,000 256,000 
West Virginia Wesleyan College........... 500,000 500,000 
Wilbraham Academy eae. oie siete 250,000 250,000 
Willamette University Forward Movement.. 1,250,000 1,375,000 

Dota ia. wus, a a.cuuiraeetnetevuster neh-eals eter ake $27,212,500 $26, 128,157 


*Sub-unit. {To date. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL POLICIES 


In accord with the rapid development of education and the 
increasing attention given to organization and administration, 
the Board has established a department to deal with College 
and School Policies. It exercises an advisory relation to all the 
schools of Methodism. 

The business management of educational institutions is more 
scientific than it used to be. The General Conference of 1920 
ordered a budget system to be applied to all the schools. Con- 
trary to a statement sometimes made, they do not recklessly 
incur expense; they try to live within their budget. When 
that is impossible, they call a conference, usually including the 
college officers, trustees, some of the professors, and a staff offi- 
cer of the Board. Every measure by which better work can be 
done for the same money or the same work for less money is 
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taken into account. Whatever additional funds the church is 
asked to give are proved requirements for the established work 
or necessary developments of the college. The service of the 
Board in these conferences and in others due to emergencies 
created by fires, drouths, hard times, or other calamities is very 
extensive, Within a year, the secretary in charge of the de- 
partment was thus occupied for more than four weeks in a 
single state. 

The biennial statistical reports and the annual budget reports 
from the schools are classified, interpreted and reported by the 
department of College and School Policies. The varied types 
of institutions, the “different methods of accounting still in 
vogue, and the inevitable misunderstanding of questionnaires 
make the work very intricate and difficult. But the gains in 
four years are numerous and significant. With few exceptions, 
the facts now are known and set in their proper relations. In- 
creasing confidence in the accuracy of reports and published 
statements reacts favorably upon the schools in both their finan- 
cial support and their educational rating. 

During the last four years the General Education Board 
(Rockefeller) has contributed to Methodist colleges and uni- 
versities $6,434,999 on endowment funds and $968,000 on cur- 
rent expenses. These gifts have helped to bring to the colleges 
other funds three to four times as large. The recognition also 
has meant additional prestige which cannot be measured. The 
appointments of Presidents and Principals with the officers of 
the General Education Board generally are made through: the 
department of College and School Policies. After preliminary 
investigations have been completed and formal documents have 
been filed, a staff officer of the Board goes in person to support 
the applications, answer questions, and add judgments reached 
from direct knowledge of the institutions. 'The same proce- 
dure is used in dealing with the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Carnegie Foundation for be Advancement of Teaching, and 
similar organizations. 

This department supervises the extensive building program 
that has been going on among the Southern schools during the 
quadrennium ; recommends their courses of study, aids in the 
selection of teachers, and advises in other matters of school 
management. By special arrangement with the Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes it serves in a similar way the nineteen insti- 
tutions of that Board, rating the teachers, and advising the 
presidents on organization, courses of study, libraries, labora- 
tories, and other academic matters. It also takes an active part 
in the work of standardizing agencies, of regional and national 
associations, and of other bodies concerned with the organization 
and administration of schools. The head of the department rep- 
resents the Council of Church Boards of Education on the 
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Standardizing Committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, and thus to a large extent is the spokesman in that influ- 
ential body of the Protestant institutions. of higher learning. 


STUDENT AND CHURCH RELATIONS 


Methodist schools are conceived and dedicated in loyalty to 
the church. It is natural therefore that religious activities 
within them should be conducted mainly by the faculties and 
neighboring pastors. Nevertheless the Board of Education has 
aided in several ways. It has encouraged the establishment of 
departments of English Bible and Religious Education; it has 
issued attractive folders and booklets for use on the Day of 
Prayer and Easter, and has sought to unite the schools in 
appropriate observance of such days; it has helped to secure for 
these occasions and for evangelistic meetings the service of pas- 
tors especially gifted for work among students; and whenever 
possible it has given the personal counsel and cooperation of a 
member of its staff. 

Increasing attention now is given to programs of religious 
activity extending through the school year. They allow ample 
scope for evangelistic seasons and a great deal more. This work 
is so much a part of the nature and atmosphere of the church 
college ideal that it hardly can be departmentalized so distinctly 
as is required at a state institution where the approach is from 
the church rather than from the administration of the insti- 
tution. 

For many years the rapidly increasing number of Methodist 
students attending state and independent colleges and universi- 
ties has attracted the consideration of the Board as well as of 
local churches and Annual Conferences, all concerned being em- 
barrassed and almost baffled by the lack of financial resources, 
tested methods of procedure, and skilled leadership. The ap- 
pointment in 1916 of a Joint Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
was a definite recognition of responsibility and partial provision 
for meeting it. 

During the next quadrennium the work rapidly developed al- 
though it had little supervision. One Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Education gave to it such time as he could spare from 
other duties. The Centenary increased the resources of the 
Board of Education and of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, and enabled them to make larger appropria- 
tions for the religious work in tax-supported and independent 
institutions of higher learning. This led to the appointment of 
an Assistant Secretary of the Board of Education to give prac- 
tically all his time to student and church relations. He aids in 
such ways as are possible the specialized religious work in Meth- 
odist schools. He serves also as Administrative Secretary of 
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the Joint Committee, visits the Wesley Foundations and advises. 
in the entire range of their activities, administers the appro- 
priations made by the Board of Education and the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension to the Joint Committee ; 
and represents Methodism on the University Committee of: the 
Council of Church Boards’ of Education and in other inter- 
denominational councils on religious work in the schools. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The usual duties of office management, the payment of appro- 
priations to schools, the distribution of the Public Educational 
Collection, the loaning of the Children’s Day Fund, and the col- 
lection of loans are assigned to the department of general ad- 
ministration. The work is extremely varied and requires an in- 
creasing force. 

The Public Educational Collection formerly was distributed 
at its sources, the Annual Conferences. The, General Confer- 
ence of 1920 ordered that the entire Collection be sent to the 
Board of Education and distributed according to need as: re- 
vealed by budget reports, with, however, the proviso that no 
school should receive less during the Centenary. period than it 
was entitled to receive under the legislation of 1916. . It was 
a step toward greater efficiency and security for: all the schools 
though continuing for the quadrennium practically, the same 
ratio of distribution as previously existed. When. the mext step 
is taken the Board will be able to mass resources.at opportune 
times and places, and use the money given by the church for the 
best interests of the whole church in accord with the. recom: 
mendations of the Council of Boards of Benevolence. Though 
many delicate adjustments had to be made during these four 
years, the results have been satisfactory, both to the schools 
and to the Board. 

The Student Loan Fund has become in itself a big business. 
An enormous amount of correspondence and detailed work is re- 
quired to make annually more than 3,000 new loans with an 
approximate total of $270,000. That is particularly true:.in 
these later years when the applications for loans far exceed the 
available funds, and great care must be exercised to put. the 
money to the best possible use. Since many of the borrowers 
are very young the Board feels an obligation also to imbue them 
with the idea that the loan is from a trust fund and is to be 
returned at the earliest possible date. 

The collection of loans necessarily is slow and difficult. Some 
_ of the borrowers continue in school from eight to ten years after 
receiving the first loan and negotiate additional loans through 
all that period. Nearly all of them are slow in getting a finan- 
cial start after leaving school and a few always. remain poor. 
It is inevitable therefore that repayments should be. delayed. 
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For this reason an enlarging Children’s Day collection must be 
the main source of increase in the fund which is needed now 
as never before. 

The collection department has grown within a few years from 
a force of two clerks, who gave part time to the work, to six, who 
give full time. The amount annually collected has doubled 
since 1916. Last year the department wrote 38,643 letters. It 
keeps a record on more than 15,000 notes. With each year the 
work increases, but the growing and far-reaching service to the 
church by collecting funds and loaning them over and over 
again to Methodist students abundantly justifies whatever ex- 
pansion of force may be necessary. No work is more important 
to the youth of today and the church of the future. 


PUBLICITY 


Modern organizations of all kinds recognize the value of pub- 
licity. Public support depends upon knowledge and apprecia- 
tion. From the beginning of its work the Board has issued 
folders, pamphlets and programs. In recent years a department 
of publicity has taken form and has grown with the enlarging 
work of the Board. 

Probably the best known productions of the Publicity De- 
partment are the Children’s Day Programs and the accompany- 
ing literature for the use of the Sunday Schools, both of them 
seeking to feature the go-to-college idea. The great value of 
Children’s Day is not in the collection, though that is very 
important, but in the inspiration given to many boys and girls 
to prepare themselves by higher education for a life of service. 
Various kinds of programs have been tried in the last decade. 
Some were regarded by patrons as too “classic” and others as 
too “popular.” The “happy medium” has not been easy to find. 
The program of 1923 was received with general enthusiasm, and 
was used by 5,407 Sunday Schools. This was a gain of 119 
_ Sunday Schools over the previous year, and a gain of 3,705 
Sunday Schools over the year 1919. The collections taken on 
Children’s Day amounted in 1919 to $99,680.34, in 1922 to 
$160,038.23, and in 1923 to $177,235. There is a steady but not 
large increase in this most significant collection taken in the 
church. 

The Christian Student, issued quarterly, is a compendium of 
information concerning education, particularly education under 
the auspices of the church. In the last quadrennium it has 
taken a more popular form, using picture covers, numerous il- 
lustrations, and graphic headings. The changes have been 
greeted with many letters and other expressions of commenda- 
tion. 

The News Letter issued weekly in mimeograph form carries to 
school men, ministers, a large number of laymen, church pub- 
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lications, and secular papers a brief digest of educational events. 
It is an inexpensive means of securing wide publicity. Occa- 
sional folders and reports on special subjects also are pre- 
pared and sent out by the department. 

A recent venture is the College Service division. It under- 
takes to furnish parents with information as to the schools best 
suited to their sons and daughters. Wherever possible the serv- 
ice is given in cooperation with the nearest Methodist educa- 
tional institutions of the type desired. : 


TOMORROW AND THE DAY AFTER 


Thoughtful students of the present age tremble for the fu- 
ture. Humanity is said to be in a “perilous quandary.” It 
stands where the ways part to Dark Ages or to a Renaissance. 
(See 1923 Report of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University.) Knowledge, ingenuity, and material re- 
sources sufficient to make a better world are at hand but they 
are not used for that purpose. The external conditions of life 
have changed. The stone mug has been replaced by a golden 
goblet. But life tastes worse rather than better. Ugly passions 
flame hot between labor and capital. Political inefficiency and 
corruption pile increasing loads of taxation on a staggering 
society. National arrogance and greed joined with race ani- 
mosity daily threaten the world with a new war, and complete 
ruin. . 

“Would but some winged Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 


And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate!” 


What must the world do to bé saved? The resort to force has 
settled nothing. They who live by the sword continue to perish 
by the sword. Diplomacy, whether frocked or in shirt-sleeves, 
quite obviously has failed. Science lessens the peril of life at 
one point only to increase it at another. At best it finds no 
remedy for the lust that corrupts, the hatred that inflames, and 
the strife that destroys. “What we need first is a change of heart 
and a chastened mood which will permit an ever increasing num- 
ber of people to see things as they are, in the light of what they 
have been and what they might be. We have to create an un- 
precedented attitude of mind to cope with unprecedented condi- 
tions, and to utilize unprecedented knowledge.” What is this 
but a turning to the “new and living way which Jesus has conse- 
erated for us,” but which we have not had sufficient courage or 
wisdom to pursue ? 

How shall the multitudes be led into that way and kept within 
it? Loyal Methodists never will disparage evangelism or cease 
to be thankful for great preachers like Francis Asbury. But 
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in these days crowds seldom throng revival meetings. Only a 
remnant can be saved by the old methods. The church must 
find’ a way to weave religion into the common life, beginning 
with childhood. Religious education must penetrate or parallel 
public education from the kindergarten through the college. 

A great company of men and women gifted and trained to 
teach religion by a method and in a form suited to the age is 
necessary. Their service will be required in the pulpit, in the 
Sunday school, in the day school, and in every institution that 
touches young life. They will be the most effective mission- 
aries to non-Christian lands and will prepare the natives in turn 
to teach their own people. By the “foolishness of preaching” 
lives will continue to “be born from above.” The world will 
never outgrow that experience. But, by the wisdom of Chris- 
tian teaching, mind and heart will be developed to their best and 
made most useful to society. 

Whence will come these gifted Christians with the training 
and will to teach Christ and him crucified? Increasing num- 
bers may be expected from the Wesley Foundations. No means 
of developing that source should be neglected. 

But at present—and there is no-prospect of an early change 
—the denominational! schools of all ranks are the largest and 
surest sources. ‘“Providentially it seems, institutions of Chris- 
tian education, planted long ago in the day of small things, are 
well ‘distributed throughout the country within easy reach of 
aspiring youth. From little mountain schools all the way up 
the list to the universities like Syracuse, Northwestern, Boston, 
and the University of Southern California the educational forces 
for which Methodism has made immense sacrifices of life and 
money are silently turning year by year into the common life 
of the nation nearly eight thousand young men and women 
with lamps ‘in their hands.” (Editorial, The Christian Advo- 
cate, June 28, 1923.) Many will go to the ministry to teach 
and preach or will become directors of religious education. 
Others will go to the mission fields and in various ways give 
their lives to the cause. Others will serve in the schools and 
prepare new generations to receive and teach the gospel. Others 
engaged in business and the professions will help to make the 
Lord’s message effective in their communities. The hope of the 
world ‘in these days is to multiply the number of people whose 
education in spirit, in ideal, and in fundamental philosophy is 
Christian. 

Shall Methodism undertake its share or more than its share of 
the task? It has schools and other educational agencies for 
childhood and youth. It has a far-flung line of colleges with 
skilled teachers under whose instruction young men and women 
grow into scholarship, and at the same time feel the inspiration 
of divine.ideals and the lift of divine power. It has great uni- 
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versities with graduate schools for the preparation of Chris- 
tian teachers, and schools of religious education in which the 
specialized training now necessary for many forms of religious 
and philanthropic work may be obtained. To supply a profes- 
sionally trained ministry it has theological schools, but too few 
and too meagerly supported. The number of graduates each 
year is less than two hundred for a church whose parish is the 
world. On the average nineteen years are required to bring a 
student from the first grade to graduation from a theological 
school. More young men and women in training and greatly 
increased funds for theological schools are necessary if the sup- 
ply of educated ministers is to equal the demand. The church 
also has “auxiliary” educational agencies such as the Wesley 
Foundations to make religion effective among the students in 
state and independent schools. As the active and coordinating 
center of these various institutions and agencies it has the 
Board of Education. 

Methodism has a system of education nobly fitted to do 
whatever needs to be done. It can reach all stages of life with 
the right method and message. By enlarging the support and 
widening the scope of Methodist schools, Wesley Foundations 
or other auxiliaries, and the Board of Education, the church 
will guarantee to herself the leadership she will need in the 
future and a ministry increasingly effective among all men. 

“There never was an hour when the problem of Christian 
education was as acute as it is now; never an hour when our in- 
stitutions had such meaning for the Master of the World as 
they have today; never an hour when going to college was so 
like going to Jerusalem to meet the Lord, when class rooms had 
such a relation to the Upper Room as this day; never an hour 
when the Christian Education that centers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church called for such wisdom, such -consecration, 
such devotion as at this hour. . . . May God help us, for the 
world’s sake, not to miss Christ’s expectation of us.” 


Bishop William F. McDowell, address to Board of Education, 
December, 1920. 


FOLKS AND FIGURES 


The trustees and officers of the Board, and the members and 
officers of the University Senate are listed in the following 
pages. For convenience in reference the names of administra- 
tive officers in our schools are given in connection with the 
statistical tables. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Discipline directs that “the management . . . shall vest 
in a Board of Trustees consisting of thirty-six members, of whom 
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one half shall be Laymen and at least three shall be Bishops, 
with at least one member resident in each General Conference 
District.” Attention is directed to the lay and clerical repre- 
sentation in the classes of 1928 and 1932 and to District lI, 
which has no representative in these classes. 

The appointments of J. I. Conklin and William Boyd, class 
of 1932, were made ad interim by the Bishops. According to 
the law these appointments expire with the close of the quad- 
rennium. Two men should be elected on nomination of the 
Bishops to serve the remaining eight years of the term. 


TRUSTEES OF THE BOARD 


Term Expires In 1924 


Districr 

The Rev. Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. . ..Malden, Mass....... J 
The Rev. President Ezra 8. Tipple......... Madison, Nast ae- II 
Judze:Roberti. Raymond ii eae Newton Center, Mass. I 
The Rev. Marcus D. Buell. -/)............ Boston, Mass........ if 
Mr- Chanles' We duaycock. a agein.. 6 renga Wilkes Barre, Pa.... III 
The Rev. James C. Nicholson............. Washington, D. C.... IV 
President Joseph R. Harker.............. Jacksonville, Ill...... x 
Mos dward i. <Blaine? <sinecd tar, acetioree Seattle, Wash....... XV 
whe Rev. James ‘©. Baker: Ginseat ee scios « Wmbbama alleen ets. xX 
DeaniJames A. James yes aw sus ce. neg Ss Evanston, Ill........ xX 
The Rev. James E. Baker...............: Gooding, Idaho...... XV 
Mr. Edward Rynearson................4 Pittsburgh, Pas. $2... IV 


TERM Expires In 1928 


The Rev. Bishop William F. McDowell.. ...Washington, D.C.... IV 


The Rev. William V. Kelley.............. Brooklyn, N. Y...... II 
Murs Henrys NM Curtis ity sais, cel ners © New York, N. Y...... II 
Mr. Leonard. .D: Bald witl.t) 2 ic). so-eae san New York, INGA eure II 
The Rev. President Albert E. Smith....... INGai,” ODIO wen seeran aoe Vv 
The Rev. President M. W. Dogan......... Marshall, Texas..... Vil 
Mir:* Albert i Johnson ii hoe fs ee: Crete, Nebr actus hee EX 
Mr. Samuel Dickie icc? 12a ie, atin. «canes Albion, Mich........ XI 
The Rev. George H. Bridgman............ Minneapolis, Minn... XII 
The Rev. President Otto E. Kriege........ Warrenton, Mo...... XII 
MEAC@arbel (Bowler, es Baan. on ee New York, N. Y..... II 


The Rey. President Tully C. Knoles....... San José, Calif....... XIV 


Term Expires in 1932. 


The Rev. Bishop William F. Anderson...... Cincinnati, Ohio. .... Vv 
The Rev. Bishop Theo. 8. Henderson....... Detroit, Mich........ XI 
The Rey. Bishop Thomas Nicholson....... Cinieacor lll eerecccies x 
The: Rey, citaroldi@.Rerry.t «ssn, ar ee Moscow, Idaho...... XV 
sbhe! REV. 0 OONMEL, RACE...) aeocn cere re Cincinnati, Ohio..... Ill 
The Rev. Robert S. Ingraham............ Green Lake, Wis..... XII 
Mr. OmarsPowell#.\ pearance ay oe ee eee New York City, N. Y. II 
Deant Albert: BS Kingw once on eee Salina, sarin ieee VIII 
The Rev. President I’. E. Mossman........Sioux City, Iowa..... Ix 
tPresident Jacob: UisNew.. i. ene ere eens Brenham, Texas... .. XIII 
VET 3 dL COMING Anet clomra chase eas Cem mente Wiireirini, Bile Seer arene VI 
ire Williant Boyds od sacra Philadelphia, Pa..... IV 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GENERAL 
The Rev. Bishop William F. McDowell........... President 
The Rev. Bishop William F. Anderson........... First Vice-President 
hewRevc We. Veviselleyesmereris ee as. usa es Second Vice-President 
The Rev. George H. Bridgman.................. Third Vice-President 
Wirsaitenny. NG @untistnmetuigr ss aetntet-ct acca: Fourth Vice-President 
The Rev. President E. 8. Tipple.................Recording Secretary 
Mrs Omar Powell ease nee teeth costes ce aoa Oats Treasurer E 
Mex leonard: 1). Baldwins: ses saehprs seer. icc Legal Counsel 
Executive OFrricers or THE BoarpD 
ADramli Wa Haris ea cise tacnc awash. eS Corresponding: Secretary 
Johns is vlamchetae sats se hota ctarie? + acokckee: Counsellor in Finance-- 
JolinelitSeabontyen eaters S025. 5 14 ans heen ot. altas Assistant Secretary 
Wiatrenehs sheldoitemmrs ce. cas oa tenes ce tees Assistant Secretary 
Josephs Vide intl anmetnen say. cae nents rae are Assistant Secretary 
PO wade hina mimes hier, sae, oe ihentes 1 nie gels de ye Director of Publicity 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD FROM THE BEGINNING 
PRESIDENTS 
The! Rey. Bishop: Edmund S$. Janes. 2. 2. fees cent ad 1869-1876 
Rhedxeve bishop Matthew Simpson, 1.) eco l ae yee ae ees 1876-1884 
PhemReva Bishopew ce bayllarnig.s o1 Anse Meee ey neta ay ete ishcae t 1884-1887 
‘EhedRevs Bishop le Ge Andrews. oa sthk fede sin eon we 1887-1908 
Ahemveve bishops A. Goodsellin cues. sae. bee sees es ae 1908-1909 
The Rev. Bishop W. F. McDowell. ..............5... Ef hn Sap 1909- 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS 
MrstinG avisinorahann. ys 2 teense. Sottecand & teeta fags 1908-1910 
Mea Ve via Wiis TSC: Mars: deestaie ayn Ban at see RS les ae ica ea 1909- 
Eheg Revie sIsUOD WoL Ada eLSOl awe) epee seis ates ere sed =. 1911- 
Me Mevig VW allichma hm INA OF Awe cretanynre ete eksrnc et be crate see. hava 1914-1920 
Vireo UECISM ae cen oyre tse ne ah tates ote da cot sions Roma es aera ee 1919- 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
C2Ca Norn (ppointed: byatie, Board) ssc ccceitaet restate: 1869-1872 
Phen Revivday Os avien. be eal eee AN ENS SUN, el habe 1872-1876 
NoSecretarvigeein ic). ese tise Sola al: PemoePrroipaeynrst 1876-1880 
The Rev. D. P. Kidder (appointed by the Board)............1880-1887 
The Rev. D. A. Goodsell (appointed by the Board)........... 1887-1888 
EU CMRGV nO SL Laa RA Verte tar teri, Setoe Ph treat nett a gle ne ates Wtiess 1888-1889 
MRhowRevie Was WiC owella we tas oh iets obese ela saiume 6's 1889-1904 
hes Revise W ashe AMUCTSOMarek: cit laevay t + custt. chop spareige bots eueiwieys 1904-1908 
fihesReyel homase NichOls0 tretce eta tion: sa sycusea use aneu acim ake 1908-1916 
IDeA N octyl Slehauteh Sea is ceola Seer oO cookeLois eee Trager 1916- 
RECORDING SECRETARIES 
Mheukvevae Wels aniistesetenety arin. 4) bs aoc. operas amo eRSs ..... 1868-1872 
Thepkvevn Ore Ac PELolimes taenarerieectercie accie ot stessterenol cfc etenalee se 6 1872-1883 
EDREMECC Vd UNV MLN OS AV a iatageecee tet hey ceieteun a caitt el nape ies wisn 1883-1888 
hee yec Anos LUObey ole oy eee B Nite iiwe. sintou Sep eisucinkecr 1888-1898 
ER ewe ere Wire Ue ATACC ISO Tomes ape ten ie tie t tiee ab even yee sale! ede co aay tel 1898-1904 
AM irs Sara dd ish S010 00s oulecen hoe Ane ee ce One yroriae ~ 1904- 
TREASURERS ieee siney 
INES; OUE ISOs oo 68 cas Ucow Neos nO Op oolong OS ROmeR Ewen — 
Dis. oseple S. Sb@Uh eee cnr oe he gee Co lamas aie.e tn gio 1887-1904 
Now abidear beayeratvnete sy. os: s aan ios.) pales lye eee 1904-1916 


ANB OsnT END TEXONT TENS oo5. 5 os coer eras Ge ORO ticrorrS 273.0 cio OO DIDI ino cree 1918- 
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MEMOIRS 


Three members of the Board of Education have died during 
this quadrennium. Mr. Charles Scott, Jr., who had been a 
member of the Board for ten years, died August 21, 1922. Mr. 
Scott came from one of the great Methodist families of this 
country. His father, Charles Scott, was an intimate friend 
of the leaders of the Church and a generous supporter of its 
enterprises. Charles Scott, Jr., succeeded to his father’s large 
business in financial responsibilities and very early came to a 
high place in business circles. To his good judgment and sound 
information is due in no small part the present fortunate con- 
dition of the investments of the Board of Education. 


Mr. James W. Kinnear died September 8, 1922. He was one 
of the younger members of the Board in point of service, having 
been elected by the General Conference of 1916. From the first 
he took a lively interest in all the work of the Board. His keen 
intelligence, sound judgment and devotion promised a service 
of increasing worth. His modesty, courtesy, and kindly spirit 
endeared him to his associates on the Board. 


Mr. James A. Develin was appointed by the Board of Bishops 
to fill the vacancy on the Board and Finance Committee caused 
by the death of Mr. Charles Scott. In accepting this appoint- 
ment Mr. Develin expressed great interest in the work of the 
Board of Education. Pressing duties prevented his attending 
any of the meetings of the Finance Committee and before he 
had opportunity to become acquainted with the Board, his death 
occurred on January 23, 1923. 
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UNIVERSITY SENATE Bi! vies 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FEARED 


Gen. Conf. 
_ Dist. 

President Ib, Tale IMbeliaS so Glee abe Boston University........... iE ee 
Prof. W. AN fel IDE TOWH Wiese erga ees 6 Sie Allegheny College. ........... Til 
President William W. Guth....... Goucher College. . befoent e GLW 
President William H. McMaster.. .Mount Union College. . Seite 3 ae cnNG 
President Arlo Ayres Brown...... University of Chattanooga... VI 
President James M. Cox......... Philander Smith College....... VIL. 
President Albert E. Kirk.......... Southwestern College....... PEP MAGDL 
President John L. Hillman........ Simpson College.....:.....°. Ix © 
Prof. Frederick C. Hiselen........ Garrett Biblical Institute. . Be XG 
President George R. Grose........ DePauw University... /.0..... XI) 
President Samuel Plantz.... .Lawrence College... ...... eels 
Dean Frederic Cramer... . . Nast Theological Seminary. . 2) SCT 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid.Univ. of Southern California... XIV 
President Carl G. Doney......... Willamette University. ........ . XV 


At large—Chancellor C. W. Flint, Syracuse University; President C. E. 
Hamilton, Cazenovia Seminary; ; President W. B. Fleming,’ Baker Uni- 
versity ; President J. H. Morgan, Dickinson College; President J. W. 
Hoffman, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


BB CSSTU Laat au! rp a es ek Maan bY cane GP Se Lt PE Be By L. H. Murlin- 
Recording, Secretaryas iy: kes valsckeh te sth ots sty siti sek <e John L. Seaton 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE FROM THE BEGINNING | 


PRESIDENTS 
WreelakVarrens. BOStONMUMIVErsivy:.\. s.tsiccide ee mite a oe ‘1893-1900 
Bi Rt Raymond, WesleyanypUmiversit yi). in (esisirgs a alte oumeresd an 1900-1906 
James R. Day, Syracuse University................ dgatyemeeaes 1906-1920 
| SECRETARIES 
Does Marsh \tountmUmone.© olle gery aa yi oy injq ote specail 1893-1896 
H. A. Gobin, Dew ati WinlVersluye. see =o avomioee ventiope acts sieks cars 1896-1900 
J. W. Bashford, Ohio Wesleyan University........).00....5.. 1900-1904 
E. H. Hughes, DePauw WHVersity <n Ae rtane 1906-1908 
Meh Omlase NICHOlsonsya ees seal n otal Nees th vale nae tes «Fea cad axed Nisa yasabey's 1909-1911 
Ganrucl Planta Wawrence College’... ff. lune es vane ees ths 1911-1920 
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FEATURES FOR THE FOUR YEARS WORK 


The brief summary here given omits many important matters 
too specialized or technical to be of general interest. It takes 
no account of funds distributed according to disciplinary re- 
quirements to the various schools. However, the list will par- 
tially reveal the variety and extent of the service of the Board of 
Education. ‘ 

1. Purchase of a new campus and erection of three new build- 
ings at Murphy Collegiate Institute, Sevierville, Tenn. Total 
value $169,000. Contribution from Board $78,000. 

2. Assistance at John H. Snead Seminary, Boaz, Alabama, 
in erection of Administration Building. Value $125,000. Con- 
tribution from Board $45,000. 

3. Appropriation of $32,000 toward campus and dormitory 
at Washington Collegiate Institute, N. C. The improvements 
are valued at $155,000. 

4. Appropriation of $12,000 to the Athens School, Athens, 
Tenn., toward the cost of additional property, a practice school 
and a gymnasium. 

5. Appropriation of $4,600 for improvement of the property 
of Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn. 

6. Appropriation of $15,000 toward the development cam- 
paign of Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 

Y. Current expense appropriations to the Southern Schools 
amounting to $169,590. 

8. Appropriations to frontier schools, Intermountain Union 
College (Montana Wesleyan), $31,500, Gooding College, 
$34,000, other frontier schools, $40,850. Total, $106,350. 
Without these substantial sums the frontier schools could not 
have continued their work. 

9. Appropriations amounting to $34,500 for schools in New 
England where changes in the population have created home 
missionary fields. 

10. Emergency appropriations to other schools in various sec- 
tions of the United States. Total $17,000. 

11. Creation of an invested fund of $1,000,000 to meet in 
part the increased instructional and maintenance costs in the 
southern and frontier schools. 

12. Assistance in the religious training of students in tax 
supported and independent institutions. The twenty points at 
which work had been undertaken four years ago have increased 
to sixty, of which fifty are receiving appropriations from the 
Board. The annual contribution of the Board of Education 
now is $65,000. The Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
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tension also contributes $45,000 annually to the current expense 
of this work and additional amounts in aid of building de- 
velopments. 

13. Leadership in campaigns that had added in cash and 
pledges $26,128,157 to the assets of our schools at the time when 
this report went to press. 

14. Aid in securing from the General Education Board $6,- 
134,999 on the endowments of our schools and $968,000 on cur- 
rent expense. 


15. Increase in the contributions to the Children’s Day Fund 
of $257,979 and in the returned loans of $91,714. 

16. Increase in the loans made to students from $390,979 to 
$936,674, 


17. Improvement of accounting, business methods, and 
academic organization in our schools. 

18. Active service in educational associations, on commissions 
in 14 different states, and on boards both denominational and 
interdenominational. 


19. Development of a keener sense of unity among Methodist 
educational interests. They recognize more fully their mutual 
obligations and try to render mutual service. Throughout the 
system “one increasing purpose runs.” 


i EARNING has come into the world not merely 
to clear men’s eyes and give them mastery 
over nature and human circumstances, but 

also to keep them young, never staled, always new 

like the stars and the hills and the sea and the 


vagrant winds, which make nothing of times or 
occasions but live always in serene freedom from 
any touch of decay, the sources of their being some 
high law which we cannot disturb. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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FUNDS OF THE BOARD 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
DURING THE QUADRENNIUM 
Novemser 30, 1919, ro Decemsper 1, 1923 


ee 


1920 





RECEIPTS 
1. oes from collections, investments, etc.: 


Children’s Day Callection an ee ene $148,611 56 


1921 1922 1923* 


$164,778 05} 160,639 23} $177,285 58 








= Student Loans Repaid..............+... 129,458 25 113,760 02 119, "294 55} 134,084 78 

c. Interest on Investments...........-.--+ 76,598 29 70,268 35 88,002 94] 104,321 41 

GiGiftsiand “Trusts. «cscs see cassie as oe 6,831 77 8,584 95 615 00 1,992 23 

e. Educational Jubilee................+++- Jes es 1,692 29 3,093 80 734 00 

£5, College Leetonia. aicice npisly acc cinogiet olernons [D0 L) ie OSM OO! bil nusleleccisNeietetrrstf UNiis cits re 1-1) eM yas se 

g » Galles hep Bequestas ObCae cetek se atal| — wtarheen oe cigs 200 00 9) 900 00 2, 900 00 

365,333 40 361,283 66] 374,475 52 421,218 00 

2. Receipts from Centenary........-.++++s+e0s: 822,250 97| 1,066,336 79) 913,224 46) 894,268 66 

Motal Receipts ate ask tinea eae $1, 187,584 37|$1,427,620 45|$1, 287,699 88|$1,315,486 66 
DISBURSEMENTS— 


1 Appropriations: 
a. Religious Work in Methodist and coc 





ported institutions $15,178 42 $55,461 86] $55,848 35] $60,000 00 
bs Southern Schools: 9.255 sc esp neni 87,945 51] **105,727 00 99,900 00} 100,000 00 
ce. Educational Institutions and Auxiliaries. . . 608,195 17} **668,965 04) 573,348 26 558,056 80 
as Studentshoans? (es islo.. SAAR Ss 166,691 00] 249,907 19] 248,353 50] 271,722 47 
e, Interest Paid on Trust and Annuity Funds. 5,942 97 3,080 96 2,645 00 3,338 27 
Pa LNVOSDMCHUS 5 o uieratee een ee cr ontnnc (0,675 61 225,905 05} 184,658 62] 203,443 65 
g. Interdenominational Work.............. 2,016 80 3,098 80 3,000 00 8,000 00 
h, Miscellaneous Bequests, etc ............. ATS DIZ 56, cre sie eie cic wets comers soe aeeierninby eters 





$1,094,218 04 





Publicity and Promotion: 





$1,307,145 90)$1, 167,748 73|$1,199,561 19 











He Christian Studentiass cw .mesacnee se sna $3,939 90 $3,494 92 $7,781 80 $7,111 68 
b. Children’s Day Program................ 7,511 64 14,370 30 19,330 49 20,873 99 
co: Publicitysin as cnmenoneeewesteeee 2,949 77 1,913 37 3,441 12 3,087 57 
de:General Conference Pxpens6< tyr. cn scer| ©, Ap OOe OS!) Veatiemuath lin Garctere sreccuaieralll > yreuativarrsiesete rs 
e. Student Disarmament Convocation.......] ......--..| 2,000 00)... eee] wee eee 
£. | Commission: onviveligious: Day SChoolsi. rill) a vecstsintetinevs| ab ote anne ralmerocisiers 220 90 
$18,759 29] $21,778 59} $80,553 41} $31,294 14 

3. Administration: 
Ge PALATIOS Weicine ocntiae reste atari elapse. a4cio $49,510 63) $55,179 30) $55,427 50) $55,251 18 
bi Dravel pe ier vee ee yy Rie 4,785 30 8,188 32 6,274 96 5,263 14 
c. General Office Expense................. 9,528 00 13 436 33 11,071 69 9,234 87 
LR ente bers... AWG Reon secant ce tise. cone 3,190 00 5,841 64 9,019 98 9,020 00 
@. Equipment cranes cieeccc scale ciate len 3,025 90 12,725 73 2,522 27 1,797 12 
£. Board: Meetings. ss tute se necaies ates 4,040 21 3,324 64 3,683 03 3,515 02 
g Contingent Fund. ...........0..ceee eee DEG): Pew. weet ' 1,399 31 550 00 
i (add $74,607 04| $98,695 96] $89,397 74) $84,631 33 
Appropriations. ...........:.4. .. | 1,094,218 04] 1,037,145 90) 1,167,748 73) 1,199,561 19 
Publicity and Promotion. . 18,759 29 21,778 59 30,553 41 31,294 14 
Total Disbursements........... $1,187,584 371$1,427,620 45!$1, 287,699 881$1,315,486 66 











* Since the books were closed June 80, 1928, certain figures from July 1 to November 30 had to be estimated. 
** Large amount due to overlapping of years and advance payments. 


PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS 











1920 1921 1922 1923 

2, Appropriations’... «jac sis segs sae seers 92.14 91.56 90.68 91.18 
2. Education and Promotion............... 1.58 1.52 2.37 2.37 
Sp vACeaMIsirabion’.\eses oeieemteetne oe 6.28 6.91 6.94 6.48 
100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 


eee ee ane 
















. Disburse- ae 

18 Balance Receipts Balance 
Accounts of Principal November 30, or other ee November 30, 

1919 Increases Decreases 923. 
Nenuitants Pandions icc. fc cr sa cw see tear ams $28 ,246 21 $4,447 66\ eee $32,693 77 
Endowment Funds held in Trust. ne AROS GYR Gonndanct: 38,529 17 24,458.50 
Educational Jubilee Fund...... 6,856 39 SAGER SIL edit scsesracs 15,622 51 
General Service Trust Fund. 9,011 36 hese) magmaaeates _ 17,849 36 
Centenary Educational Fund. . és 125,065 92 SOULE OUE | ooconancc -'133, 673 92 
. Centenary Jubilee Fund...... 22-0... eee e nese | cece e eee SOO TO cole warsiee seri * 869,770 22 

Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866 (Loan 

Fund for Students.) 0... 0.2.200sceecsesere ye: 2,178,808 10} 531,914 74) ..-....... 2,710,722 88 


$2,410,975 65 $1,432,344 64| $38,529 17|33, 804,791 16 
For details, see the following statements. 


ANNUITANTS FUND 


Bee SS ee 

















1920 1921 1922 1923 

Interest paid on Principal. .........-+-.++++++5- $2,114 65 $1,856 45 $1,945 95 $1,993 07 
Interest earned on Investments.......-+-++++++- 1,679 15 1,572 39 1,781 02 *1,715 73 
Balance transferred to Principal of Annuity Fund. . $435 50 $284 06 $164 93. $277 34 
Balance in Fund beginning of year......-..----- $28 ,246 21 $28,810 71| $32,136 04) $32,471 11 
Increase in Fund.......--.0-eeeeeeee rece ceee 1,000 00 5,500 00 500 00 500 00 

$29,246 21 $34,310 71 $32,636 04, $32,971 11 
Interest paid in excess of earnings.........--..+- 435 50 284 06 164 93 277 34, 
Principal of Annuities transferred to Board Funds..| ...------- T°SOOKEL| |. cece ccs] > mtelsterete ts 
Balance in Fund end of year......-.----+--++-: $28,810 71 $32,136 04| $32,471 11| $32,693 77 





* As the last Audit Report was taken at June 30, 1923, interest earned is estimated from July 1st through to 
November 30, 1923. 

($1,029.15 this June). 

($686.58 from July through November @ 5%). 


Rates FoR ONE ANNUITANT 








Age % Age % Age % Age % 
40 4 50 5 60 6 70 7 
41 4.1 51 5.1 61 6.1 71 TA 
42 Se) 52 5.2 62 6.2 72 7.2 
43 4.3 53 5.3 63 6.3 73 7.3 
44 4.4 54 5.4 64 6.4 74 7.4 
45 4.5 55 5.5 65 6.5 75 7.5 
46 4.6 56 5.6 66 6.6 76 7.6 
47 4.7 57 5.7 67 6.7 77 thet f 
48 4.8 58 5.8 68 6.8 78 7.8 
49 4.9 59 5.9 69 6.9 79 7.9 
For eighty and over the rate is 8%. y 
cer es Annuity Rates will gladly be furnished by the office. 
EpUCATIONAL JUBILEE FUND 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
jnni Penne cee itatap hegteiia nine $6,856 39 $10,102 42 $11,794 71 $14,888 51 
Leet ai ad bite : Reet ers oleieie sinteietelp.eve 3, 246-03 1,692 29 3,093 80 "734 00 
$10,102 42 $11,794 71 $14,888 51 $15,622 51 


Balance end of year... ..-+--++++sseeessss 
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ENDOWMENT Funps HeEtp in TRUST 



























































1920 1921 1922 1923 
RECEIPTS 
Balance beginning of year......---++eeeeeeeee $62,987 67] $24,343 50) $24,343 50) $24,458 50 
Albuquerque Account... .....-++-sseeeeeeeeees D88765)| Ts heen 115 00 70 00. 
te $63,276 32| $24,343 50) $24,458 50} $24,528 50 
DISBURSEMENTS 
-Oklaboma City College—Endowment Released. . PRR YAP | A RRO CGbie ta badorrarcmeati it, ac 90210 Risers 
Arkansas Conference College—Endowment trans- 
ferred to accounts of Board..........-.+++- TRORGLO OCOD) es AS ee mc ole nora aoc 
: te RR ECT A Bae Cre ct ll Sno pare te 
Balance in Fund end of year.......e0eeeeeeeeee 24,343 50 $24,343 50) $24,458 50) $24,528 50 
$68,276 32 $24,343 50 $24,458 50 $24,528 50 
GENERAL SeRviceE Trust Funp 
1920 1921 , 1922 1923 
SS | 
Balance in fund beginning of year............... $9,011 36} $11,950 57| $16,856 18] $16,856 13 
Unrestricted Gifts. oc. fe. 52285 SRC oe 2,939 21 B00) 4. caeinreiciete caticsl «a tieisernisustwietsts 
Bequlestas.). casement: ocak sie vairdins. sjamte « SEBO apne QS OUG ODN Liste sichere: arate 992 73 
Transferred from Annuity Fund..........2s.ee. | eeeeeeeees TISOONG1 |= sees! olen eee 
Heldtiog ond of wean... <tiiteh a tae oe $11,950 57] $16,856 13| $16,856 13] $17,848 86 
CENTENARY EpucaTIonaL FuNnp 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
Balance in fund beginning of year. ........ esac $183,548 92} $183,673 92] $133,673 92] $133,673 92 
Transferred from Interest..........0+-seeceeeee 12500!) Miredessrctt © meter eeel|| ete a mec 
; $133 , 673 ga $133,673 92| $133,673 92] $133,673 92 
CENTENARY JUBILEE FuND 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
RECEIPTS 
Balance begining Ob yearns ase antes «noel leas aes $ 89,249 33] $455,915 99] $671,124 63 
Committee on Conservation and Advance...... $100,000 00 366,666 66] 216,666 67 200,000 00 
$100,000 00 455,915 9 ‘ j vhs 
DISBURSEMENTS $ 5 99] $672,582 66] $871,124 68 
Expenses incidental to receipt of Fund......... LOS TOONG Ts sscrecrsie's o ate| Noa ccletith merece mreta eile mettre 
Expense Committee on Conservation and 
Advance PARES MMMM it eonscnaaatonoconebh: soc Saipan alte satan ete oe 1,458 03 1,354 41 
Balance end ‘of year2.... 4.0.86. 0...0.400% «.| $ 89,249 33! $455,915 99} $671,124 63| $869,770 22 
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SunpAyY ScHooLt CHILpREN’s FuNp oF 1866 
(LOAN FUND FOR STUDENTS) 
Current Account 





1920 1921 1922 











1923 

















RECEIPTS 
Children’s Day Collections.............+++0- $148,611 56] $164,778 05) $160,689 23) $177,235 58 
BEG) here, Sty ates 466 23 1,534 74 66 00 102 57 
Interest on Returned Loans. . 19,933 74 16,453 28 9,810 13 14,208 25 
Boans. Repaid cc. ass 2<s 6s 129,458 25 113,760 02) 119,224 55| 134,034 78 
$298,469 78| $296,526 09] $289,739 91] 325,581 18 
DISBURSEMENTS 
@hildren’s Day, Progrants.. ar edema poe. jee $7,511 64) $14,370 30} $19,330.49] $20,873 99 
Christian student; ae eee eee: 3,939 90 3,494 92 7,781 80 , 68 
Loans to Students and Refunds................ 166,691 00 249,907 19} 248,353 50| 271,722 47 
Cost of Collecting ooans....0j.c.0 dscwe oe ocie vee 11,634 02 13,043 99 9,258 59 9,345 56 
Cost of General Administration............... 14,359 47 18,739 40 7,853 26 *5,511 60 
$204,186 03] $299,555 80} $292,577 64) $314,565 30 
Transfers to and from Principal Account.......... -+-94,333 75) —3,029 71! —2,837 73) -+11,015 88 
ux $298,469 78] $296,526 09! $289,739 91| $325,581 18 
* Pstimated for five months. 
PrincipaL AccoUNT 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
Securities at beginning of year..............-... $746,861 89] $841,195 64] $838,165 93) $835,328 20 
Transfers to and from Principal Account......... +94 333 75 —3,029 71] —2,837 73} +11,015 88 


Total! Securibleses <uisieiarster otaierislapeys daisieisjewiere 


Amount in Student Loans at beginning of year... . 
Increase in Loans less Cancellations............. 


_ Total in Loans at End of Year.................. 
iSifovintoteil Ms Oe nn ose sad opopanoaSssaneond 


Total in Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866, 
November 30th 





$841,195 64 


$838,165 93} $835,328 20) $846,344 08 


$1,431,946 21 |$1,462,180 90/$1,598,101 38/$1, 727,151 33 


30,234 69 135,920 48] 129,049 95 


137,227 47 





$1,462,180 90 $1,598,101 38)/$1,727,151 33/$1,864,378 80 


841,195 64 838,165 93) 835,328 20 








NUMBER or StupENTS AIDED AND Amounts LOANED 


DURING THE QUADRENNIUM 


December 1, 1919—November 30, 1920........-- 
December 1, 1920—November 30 .1921.........- 
December 1 ,1921—November 30 1922........-. 


December 1, 1922—November 80, 1923........+. 


Serr eeee rere rer ee eee) 


Students 
Aided 


R03 


846,344 08 


$2,303,376 54 182,436,267 31/$2,562,479 531$2,710,722 88 


in to oletnleva lb dhekelevaxecsisiputa cueyeta svar mcaiinlianm ck 


Amounts . 
Loaned * 


$166,691 00 
249,907 19 
248 ,353 50 
271,722 47 


$936,674 16 
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Loans REPAID BY STUDENT BORROWERS 


DURING THE QUADRENNIUM. 








Principal Interest Suspended Total 
Loans 
WO20 J attrennc ese oeehian > sei $129,458 25 $19,933 74 $593 00 $149,984 99 
113,760 02 16,453 28 68 00 130,281 30 
119,224 55 9,810 13 286 00 129,320 68 
134,034 78 14,208 25 129 00 148 ,372 03 
PD ObAL. ahr da ciiessicre’s eerellews eeietrer $496,477 60 $60,405 40 $1,076 00 $557,959 00 


Loans MaprE To StupENtTsS AND Loans REPAID BY STUDENTS 


BY QUADRENNIUMS 
Loans Made Loans Repaid 





December 1, 1895—November 30, 1899... i. .ccccecccscenscccccvseceecs $310,485 95 $58,636 62 
December 1, 1899—November 80, 1908... 1... . ccc eece cee eee eeeceeeees 835,680 02 111,198 53 
December 1, 1908—November 30, 190%. .... 0. ccccwesncnccccececsaveneces 436,713 22 166,205 82 
December 1, 1907—November 30, 1911...........-...0 cece: site Noeeee 468,414 54 190,900 09 
December 1, 1911—November 30, 1915... 0... cc ceeceescersceeeeeseeses 494,158 84 207,967 50 
December 1, 1915—November 30, 1919*. 0... cece ccnesensteseceavcress 390,979 22 466,245 54 
December'1 -1919—November 80; 19230 ies icjce car veh ene cisicre gies rele clels 936,674 16 557,959 00 


: bees $3,378,105 95 $1,759,113 1) 
Total number of students aided from the beginning 31,382 
Total amount loaned $3,950,269.48. 
* Quadrennium of World War. 
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RECEIPTS FROM CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN’S LOAN FuND 


FOR QUADRENNIUM ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1923 

































NAME OF 
SOnEE LER 1916-20 | 1920-24 Cont oni ce 1916-20 | 1920-24 
Alabama. . aie/elsls sietpietnie ert $441 04 $509 92 NéwiYorki shoe sens cs $10,166 52} $18,503 08 
Alaska Mission.......... 24 0 13 00 New York Hast.......... 13,665 57| 23,336 34 
Arizona Mission......... 348 33 121 86 INewarkeny 9.2 calc cssileaers 10,070 86} 19,376 68 
Arkansas......... Sacane 220 87 212 60 North Africa Mission.....] ........ 10 00 
Atlanta 189 00 259 50 North Andes............ LOVSS teens. - 
ee 9,938 19} 16,090 59 North Carolina.......... 697 00} 1,288 29 
ide kale PRE UORO eral) costa hates 5 00 North Dakota........... 1,342 20) 1,494 01 
Blue Riige-Alantie Soseras 114 29 326 15 Northindiatiet. teste ly me eens 5 00 
Bombay. . SOS! — wrecsetes 10 00 North Indiana........... 10,275 16} 12,856 72 
Burma Mission mpaeeen ones Oi Olter ems as nets North Montana.......... 1,266 06 824 17 
California 0. tiaras or 2,224 40} 4,016 03 North-East Ohio......... 19,477 95] 31,555 32 
California German....... 133 00 215 50 Northern German........ 508 79 531 24 
Central Alabama......... 413 , 23 232,20 Northern Minnesota. ..... 2,818 37) 4,311 46 
Central America Mission..|  ........ 2010 Northern New York...... 8,309 15] 12,398 51 
Central China eterags-& 04-0 teas ean 20 00 Northern Swedish........ 193 40 243 15 
CentralGerman......... 867 99] 2,003 78 Norwayeeen. te st rewr ae 812 41] 1,149 26 
CentralIllinois.......... 6,517 67) 8,342 98 Norwegian and Danish... . 906 40] 1,149 38 
Central Missouri......... 769 44 764 50 Northwest German....... 236 00 436 65 
Central New York....... 9,771 80] 15,367 86 Northwest Indiana....... - 5,352 91] 8,695 64 
Central Pennsylvania. .... 9,665 40} 15,532 59 Northwest Iowa......... 4,262 81 6,527 13 
CentralSwedish......... 396 39 658 11 Northwest Kansas....... 3,439 58] 5,039 86 
Central Tennessee. ....... 113,00 248 97 Northwest Nebraska...... 553 56 851 84 
Cherokee Indian Mission..} ........ 1 00 OHIiGr, te nee aecseetne 6,591 57] 12,642 21 
Chicago German. . 448 00} 1,176 09 Oklahoma... 255 ok 3,093 01 6,006 46 
Colorado...... 2,691 92) 4,852 22 Oregon 2,083 70] 38,724 28 
Columbia River. . 1,848 09} 2,987 78 Pacific Chinese Mission. . EEC C SBE 80 90 
Congo Mission. . BRAN Sires abs anak 20 00 Pacific German.......... 212 20 176 65 
Dakotas st. teiseescut. 3 8,283 24] 4,837 39 Pacific Japanese Mission.. . 49 10 79 50 
Delaware sc swerscieecne 991 41] 1,349 96 Pacific Swedish Mission. . . 68 00 175 80 
Menmark sch setae cho 261 92 32 50 Panama‘ Mission. ......0.| | saeasss 21 22 
Des v MOMs eerste ety 6,552 86} 9,099 40 Philadélphiaaee ces. se 13,094 68} 22,232 52 
Wetrortiz Sires aise. cleo 9,070 00] 17,923 19 Pittsburchin 7 eee 16,848 45] 26,945 84 
East German 280 00 656 25 Puget Sound............ 2,586 66] 4,959 86 
Hast Maine...2.::....-. 1,152 94) 1,674 14 Rofto Ricomvissionyes ele eee 24 00 
East Tennessee.......... 330 00 801 70 Rock River. Al0. ces a4 2 8,321 80} 15,662 19 
Eastern Swedish......... 172 00 235 55 St: Jolins Riversac.. n>. 576 16] 2,028 67 
10,987 36} 16,975 79 Stoves cet ouae 3,340 30] 5,342 07 
60 51 38 70 St. Louis German........ 551 58] 1,290 47 
415 00 812 25 Savannah ene. caecdann 182 00 481 58 
pet hee 5 00 South Carolina..5....-.. 793 76 881 73 
8,301 80) 16,465 60 South Florida Mission... . 106 50 132 69 
152 40 319 78 Southern California........ 5,246 81] 18,667 65 
216 19 604 19 Southern German........ 161 60 517 50 
80 00 128 10 Southern Illinois......... 2,397 85] 4,235 84 
ped lee 5 00 Southern Swedish Mission. 55 00 131 00 
1,177 15] 1,349 88 Southwest Kansas........ 5,469 76] 9,467 50 
807 68} 1,658 31 Sweden: 260. f02.46 ae 1,068 35 469 84 
UNG aaae osacaaceeane 9,893 92) 13,592 29 Switzerland: : eccrine Oil he oes seco 
Indiana. ....-. 7,822 54] 138,595 83 Tennessee... ic. cee eee: 401 00 456 21 
OW ath Satcc, peso aa wefentety Pe 4,285 45 6,119 00 ORAS terroir eel sereionls 191 56 224 71 
Italian Mission........-: BeOUWE sears ALUN AES Oe ce Cpe oe 7,561 91} 13,611 OL 
Warisasis=.:s chaste ahunteey. oe 8,511 21] 12,623 03 Upper Iowa. . Serene 5,853 47} 8,105 30 
on Guekyn2. praia eterarseiee 790 39 1,608 50 Upper Missis ssippi. Sr eyhel OS 711 00 275 00 
IQ ge AEE lo So ceceocd| (iy CUNO 15 00 Utah-Missioneie cscs: 227 40 374 86 
hexingtOn. «deja. lone sie as 821 60 946 71 Vermon tireen eee 1,682 49) 2,529 15 
IDEAS. ainsi ease 22 00 83 00 VE URE ee sabe ransom | Sb acmonres 14 50 
Lincoln. .... 178 30 180 60 Washington. .). - en .- 2,331 38] 4,046 94 
Little Rock... 425 00 519 00 West. Ching. sscesre mel basteene cc 5 00 
TOuIsIANa. «. «sft ae 306 00 477 95 West German..-......-. 954 05) 1,579 85 
ANAC Ls. 2 cere einen ax 2,553 78 3,283 81 WestOhio sitio es: 12,881 67} 19,705 66 
IM GH ISAM. |. rapepatccherstetete sine 7,558 39] 13,882 53 West Texas..........--- 243 67 315 54 
Minmesotal..«tnuesse: 2,458 25] 4,296 O1 West Virginia........... 4,102 30) 7,526 56 
Mississippi. . ..- + ose eo 747 43 813 40 West Wisconsin........ _..| 2,028 63] 4,114 09 
WVEISSOURI-..\s sack eens 2,676 80} 4,088 03 Western Norwegian-Danish 95 00 220 00 
INT OIG ANA sured apeote ies=rte ies 825 28] 1,126 02 Western Swedish 396 80 558 63 
Nebraska. sitesi: 8,902 34] 12,665 O1 Wilmington.... 3,222 45] 5,190 58 
Nevada Mission......--- 46 68 25 99 Wisconsin....-... EA 3,875 01) 5,754 84 
New England............ 5,587 61] 9,228 67 Wiyoming: set wererl- 2-2 8,406 81} 16,153 11 
New England Southern....| 4,109 60] 6,456 53 Wyoming State.......... 497 55} 1,006 02 
New Hampshire PAs Witsoe 1,849 49} 2,760 86 (Gitta cere etceiel nett 525 75 62 17 
New Jersey :2% cess ti. = 8,842 27 14? 944 02 Ie op a See 
wuNew Mexico: 2.24 2 224 09 659 18 $394,383 971$651,264 42 
ra) / 
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INVESTMENTS 


AS AT JUNE 30, 1923 


























DrEscRIPTION Dux Rats | Par VALUE Cost 

American Smelting and Refining Series “A”... ...........+-05- 1947 5 $20,000 00] $17,930 00 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company Collateral Trust.. 1929 4 15,000 00 13,771 25 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Series “A”..........5.2022e eee 1929 6 20,000 00 19,243 75 
IAT BOUNDING EVCOUDIICS «rach ucts temististhiae tic aieiseiopisre ei telalceiais tree 1945 5 20,000 00 12,930 00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co...........-..+-00+- ea 1958 4 20,000 00 16,830 00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co...........-00eeeceeeeeee 1995 4 20,000 00 18,255 00 
Atlantic, Coast ame. Rake COs Ms lew cliecisccsennaticn cena snnanes 1952 4 20,000 00 16,612 50 
Baltimore dc Ohio dia ben COs toe ay eid ove densi clerret’s ere caramels 1929 6 20,000 00 19,750 00 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa...........- 1948 5 20,000 00 19,650 00 
Brooklyn Union Elevated R. R. Co 1950 5 20,000 00 17,009 50 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern R. R. Co.............-.. 1934 5 20,000 00 19,410 00 
Canadian Northern R. R. Co. Equipment...............-.++-- 1928 6 5,000 00 4,915 70 
Canadian» Pacific Ryo. Debs Stkkas.caeeeen ten ees name Nae 4 20,000 00 15,600 00 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co a 1924 6 10,000 00 9,856 25 
Central Pacific R. R. Co .| 1949 4 20,000 00 15,797 50 
Central Unton Gas Co: of Nj YoEee gains cen cu ost ote w serene 1927 5 1,000 00 1,035 00 
Chesapeakeré: Ohio Riya Corsetaee coats cma bree siisaiewacees 1939 5) 20,000 00 20,157 50 
Chicago, Burlington & Quine (ae RCo tear core. ere rer sr 1958 4 20,000 00 15,621 25 
Chicago Gas, Light & Coke Co...............5+ Eee A MOM ot ALE 1937 5 23,000 00 20,888 75 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. ROO seen Geo Ae deplores 1947 6 20,000 00 19,339 00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co... ........ 6-222 s eee 2014 416 | 10,000 00 9,600 00 | 
Chicago’ & NorthwesternsRy.| Cozi .cis eet eerie eid ae ee 1987 4 20,000 00 17,780 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota & Omaha R. R.Co............+-- 1930 6 20,000 00 20,737 50 
Chicago Union Station Series AMT) souks oes. dle aces 1963 416 | 20,000 00 17,002 50 
City: of Copenhagen’ (Denmark) i033. 2 0 ocs cen oes ee wan 1944 514 | 20,000 00 16,927 50 
Cleveland, Va ake Chicago & a Dougie ks Coss. a aeenae 1939 4 20,000 00 15,084 75 
Erie R. R. Co., Erie & Jersey R. R. Co.....0..-.-.0..0e0e0-0- 1955 6 10,000 00 9,612 50 
Erie R. i Co. General wee BEARCAT aS Re MOOSE Sein CeO RI tet 1996 4 10,000 00 8,816 25 
Georgia: & Alapania RET Co, cocaekia cae cc cinies aecnaa manne 1945 5 20,000 00 18,067 50 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. acininent Se SRT RT IMT Lag ca i 1932 7 4,000 00 4,110 00 
Illinois Central R. R. oe Bduipmente sats Assent rchaciaereceat 1933 7 3,000 00 3,090 00 
Uingis: Central ash Olen cece eaciomen sees ane oa nae eee 1934 514% | 10,000 00 9,600 00 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. Gold Bonds rete eee eee 1953 4 20,000 00 14,830 00 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. Refunding. .... . Pals ae toackeanciats 1955 4 10,000 00 8,487 50 
Imperial Japanese Government Loan.............---+.eeee00s 1931 4 20,000 00 11,865 00 
CAMHS City | ELEN EUs EUsOOs ey wraeigs a ick che trate oe eine 1960 4 20,000 00 15,620 00 
Kennecott. Copper Corporation. ....5...0.<0csee scenes deen ces 1930 7 20,000 00 18,600 00 
SI SUORT, OINOLWAVetrat ss ce otras wink ceateedienrac eee ane eee 1940 8 20,000 00 20,230 00 
Kingdom: ofp wedenis ten ascent ce ee oe aenee 1939 6 20,000 00 20,190 00 
ings: County eh ting Coan uuict taco ceekisees Ariat mer oh 1954 5 3,000 00 3,000 00 
Michigan Central R. R. Co. Equipment............-..-20+-+- 1929 6 10,000 00 10,075 00 
Michigan Central: RoR. Co. Equipmentar..c/scwian.sinstanviceree 1932 6 10,000 00 10,223 62 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Co. Series ne mae OS EAR, SS 1967 5 { 27,400 00 \ 17,391 25 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Co. Series “A” Scrip.........- 27 50} ; 

INL Y. Central Rukh: Co mbauipmentiy =. cme. as esa are 1924 7 10,000 00 9,950 00 
Nove! Central Wa Ra HaGipmente si vic ncade beavers < anit 1930 416 | 10,000 00 8,912 50 
N. Y, Central R. R. Ref. & Imp....... Feet, 2013 5 20,000 00 18,850 00 
N. Y. Central R. R. Co. Mich. es Co ... | 1998 314 | 20,000 00 12,830 00 
Nie (Chica g0: GaSb louise Leds .i.2n i < wenie cas Sas ree tore 1937 4 20,000 00 18,740 00 
INE W..dy Hante Riven Gas COmn arcs armen en te thin SER eee 1944 5 5,000 00 4,707 50 
NG YS: Hdisons Connon ae de nee Sere exes ce eae Ga ae aie: 1941 614 | 20,000 00 21,926 25 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R. Deb..............222-2+- 1925 7 9,000 00 8,200 00 
N. Y., PennssndwOiho RO RN Cos dessa trcaraeisterie owe nas ee 1935 416 | 20,000 00 15,800 00 
N::¥;:and' QueensiGas! Cos Ist. 1008 ceo connor de eeeeue 1934 5 4,000 00 3,980 00 
Nay, wWelephone:Cor Seniesa vate ta avee crite ee cepmacie 1941 6 20,000 00 20,700 00 
Northern Pacific Rik. Co; Li GL. Gtasc . ncceceeeetet sicance 1997 4 20,000 00 15,415 00 
Northern: Pacifio:Ry: Co. Series “Bis. ccs poche greev 2 sain sat yess 2047 6 20,000 00 19,915 00 
Northern ‘Union Gas Comlstvres cinch canine i eee 1927 5 1,000 00 1,030 00 
Northwestenn:BellTeliiCo, Latiec ca coetp esse sats actos seas eames 1941 7 20,000 00 20,917 50 
Oregon ks, @eNevigation Oops sees enedtunee seote eons 1946 4 20,000 00 16,2380 00 
Oneson Short dane WeRee senha. cee ose anes ee eee 1929 4 20,000 00 15,762 50 
Pacihio Bruits, Express Cone A’ song ass cas seams ee eames ce 1932 7 10,000 00 10,062 50 
Pacific Print & fixpress (Co; HGUIp.s.,..0ecke tees sate s-can noes 1935 7 10,000 00 10,075 00 
Pavilic RoR OfAVIssoUuriantsinisc come anoaeee ie Meier ance 1938 4 13,000 00 11,314 50 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. Gen. Mtge, ....2+00ccsss.ecterereess 1965 444 | 20,000 00 17,315 00 
Reading Co. & Philsdelphis. & Benepe Coal & Iron Co......... | 1997 4 80,000 00 25,982 81 
Rio Grande Western Ry. Co......0...c00eeseceeersn saree ees 1939 4 20,000 00 15,830 00 
St. Joseph, Grand Island R. R. Co........0cececececeeneeenes 1947 4 6,000 00 7,210 18 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry. Co 1929 4 16,000 00 14,333 33 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern R. R. Co 1931 5 20,000 00 17,581 25 
Si_louis;,san Francisco Ry. Conesacnictaccesscann eeaeenn 1931 5 20,000 00 18,297 50 
St. Louis, Routhwestern Ry. Co, stasis aes oe oe ame eneeen 1989 4 20,000 00 15,782 50 
South Carolina & GeorsiaR, ReGor ewe han ca sae re oa 1929 514 1 20,000 04 18,712 50 
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y ; Description Dus 
Southern Pacific Co... Jaen ieice alte craven w clea lain ia rele ate HOON 1949 
Douthermhys Conc veshnin sclera ones 1994 
anitviBulldingsCormylstee cee iace ce hesce ee een 1939 
UnionyPacifio Ws Ra Congas. Seater oe eeuitls oases ns opi flge 1928 
United Kingdom of Great Britain.............00.. cc eee eee eee 1937 
UnitediStates ot Brazilsann + aes a ayes Oo aatis eae 1941 
U.S: Rubber Co. Istand Refd.. 0.0... 2..020ceeceecees corelee| Nee Ore 
UPS. Steel. Corp. sinking Mundt aecisessaqnsenecccusee sce eres 1963 
Vireinia RaditsiCos ist Series Al. vor wen heets ac lana. sce ctadee arse 1962 
Wabashuk Co. dst Mtge. vi). ok ccs doc hec onto heen cies 1939 
Wabash Railway Con Biquips idee cadenintes inrodh eelbee een es 1934 
Western Pacific R. R. Co. Series “A” 1946 
Western/Union’ Telegraph Coss: oes sa cess scenes yearn eee 1938 
N. Yo Central RR ConWauipecn screens sactnecmanciacc te set 1929 
Ne YeCentra l RARGCo; Nguipsss css accra see ne eae 1930 
U.S.Steels tac Reise ee Deno a de O aamere nah ana eee 1963 
Dinos @entra PRR Coser circa) ccpertes ae asses le chasse 1934 
Dinoisentra lB Com eocmincws es aso or neh Selene ase 1955 
Iilinois:Bell Delephone! Conn wea cribs detoetes hts ees 1956 
Cleveland Union’ Merminal. came a0 ote eens oasis seine 2 1973 
Union PaciheiReldsee seas cee pecetude delecemyrsareictios oaerateet 2008 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 1929 
NSYoG Hastihiver, GasiCo ere ce peiie Pae tebe oe 1944 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R., St. Louis Lines..| 1990 
Delaware Gc Hudsonstrancacdecticic ree acdacbissise sareecamian ce 1943 
Riutiznd Railways Coweot nate adam sectiaatanae pac ie cihenares 1931 
Pacific uly, huerOl lls OCs rereleis\eanie's eteleinielsiste nleo(c elle ies) aioe 1938 
U.S. Government Bonps: 

First Liberty Loan.... . MENS ity, tera Set GA arn ey tatons igus 1947 

Otel literse mil Lares Sette SHIR ODT TEtte toe & RRR GRO Dee eee cs 1947 

Secondinbertyaloamariiecciccme ses cit sory- sco were sers wise 1942 

Third Liberty Loan....... .. | 1928 

POUDUB MLD CL tysLsOBD avomie vs atelecspaneredipeis okecra adsense 1938 

U.S. Treasury Note Series “BB”... ......5..0- eee eee e ee eees 1927 

WeaniSavine SbANO DSM cpstsietein 4 orl clad sixtelereis steseroielelele/s/ste\ersleletn els 
Stocks: SHARES 
American Telegraph Cable Co. i... 2c. ci ewie cece sve useraees 194 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co. Common............ 10 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co. Preferred............ 4 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry Co. Preferred Series “A”.......-- 14 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry Co. Preferred Scrip.............- suis 

Total of Investments at June 30, 1923............---.--2- |e eee ees 








Rate | Par VaLur 
4 $54,500 00 
5 20,000 00 
54% 20,000 00 

6 10,000 00 

5% 20,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

11,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

18,000 00 
8,000 00 
2,000 00 
9,000 00 

10,000 00 

10,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

10,000 00 

15,000 00 

20,000 00 

20,000 00 

1% 2,000 00 

5,000 00 





Crowe Or Or Or 01 00. 


es 
raed 


Oren 
Ss 


OU RH OF? OV Or Or 


314 5,050 00 
4M 7,050 00 
414 | 63,200 00 
444 | 47,600 00 
4'4 | 86,850 00 


USA hemes meiriera © 
vee 19,400 00 
B48 1,000 00 
7 400 00 
7 1,400 00 
bite 75 68 








Cost 
$41,521 25 
19,127 50 
19,000 00 
9,800 00 
18,537 50 
19,650 00 
16,325 00 
11,020 25 
18,062 50 
17,813 00 
20,539 42 
15,927 50 
18,382 50 
7,708 57 
1,930 00 
9,171 00 
10,152 50 
8,590 00 
18,830 00 
19,020 00 
19,850 00 
10,165 00 
14,054 50 
15,830 00 
16,830 00 
1,583 00 
4,332 50 


5,050 00 
7,050 00 
63,200 00 
47,513 33 
86,816 31 


$209,629 64 


$5,000 00 
$175 00 
$19,318 25 


1,257 75 
600 00 


$21,176 00 
$1,671,591 27 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS 


The tables in the following pages have been prepared with 
care to secure completeness, accuracy, and clearness. Since the 
last General Conference the schools have made great progress 
in scientific budgeting and accounting. Among them still are 
differences in method which make comparison difficult, and in 
a few instances not fully dependable. But the essential facts in 
sufficient detail to answer any inquiries likely to be made are 
given in the following pages compiled from itemized reports in 
the office of the Board of Education. a 

It should be noted that the figures for universities usually 

include the colleges of liberal arts and whatever graduate or 
professional schools the universities have. Although most of 
these professional schools have neither distinct plant nor endow- 
ment of their own they are again listed with the independent 
professional schools. Whenever figures are repeated, clear indi- 
cation is given and deduction is made so as to avoid inflated 
totals. 
_ At the bottom of each page will be found the comparative 
figures for two quadrenniums. They show few losses, and many 
substantial gains—in some instances almost incredible gains. 
The value of plants and equipments has increased $10,251,490 
(a minor part of this is due to new appraisals) and $9,049,724 
has been added to endowments. Other assets, such as subscrip- 
tions, estate notes, etc., are larger by $13,209,102. Allowing 
for shrinkage the last item ought to yield nearly $11,000,000. 
A grand total of about $30,000,000 has been added to hold- 
ings of our schools. Against this must be set an increase of 
$1,337,274 in debts. At the worst the net gain for the quadren- 
nium hardly can be less than $28,000,000. 

Enrollments have increased in a ratio even more remarkable. 
Four years ago our schools registered 41,633 students. These 
reports show a total of 70,733, a gain of 29,100, or 69 per cent. 
To instruct these new hosts only 368 teachers, or a little more 
than 11 per cent, have been added to the 3,240 on the lists. 
four years ago our schools had about one teacher to 13 students 
—an approved ratio though near the danger line; now they have 
one teacher to 19 students. In any circumstances this change 
in ratio would be regrettable. It is very unfortunate in view 
of the enormous increase in the number of students in the pro- 
fessional schools where teaching requirements are most exact- 
ing. 

This loss in the proportion of teachers and the increase in 
debts indicate that our schools have large needs for which the 
church must soon provide. They confirm also the report made 
to the last General Conference that an addition of $2,000,000 
to the annual support of our schools was then urgent. 
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INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE 


Attention is called to the merging of Montana Wesleyan Col- 
lege with the College of Montana, which belonged to the Pres- 
byterian Church, but had ceased to operate. After long nego- 
tiations the Montana Conference and the Presbyterian Synod 
together with the trustees of the two institutions and repre- 
sentatives of the two church Boards of Education came to an 
adjustment which ought to work effectively and permanently. 
The old boards of trustees turn over the properties and funds 
of the two institutions to a new board of trustees, four elected 
by the Montana Conference, four by the Presbyterian Synod, 
and five by the new corporation. To avoid legal entanglements 
concerning bequests or other gifts the old corporations continue 
their’ existence for ten years, but the new corporation holds the 
property and operates the college. The new institution is char- 
tered under the name, “Intermountain Union College.” 

This change will not lessen the financial responsibility of 
Methodism to Christian education in Montana. It makes pos- 
sible, however, the development of a standard college where no 
Protestant denomination had sufficient resources to meet the 
increased and increasing requirements of an accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning. 
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TABLE I.—COLLEGES AND 








INSTITUTION LOCATION PRESIDENT Campus 











Institutions meeting the requirements of the University Senate A& Acres| Value 
Peal NE te USA Nae NIA N Seah a ie EES OLY Bee ewe tec eens ARE EE ot ee By ie Se oe ie 
1Albion College. .......:.ses000+% Albion, Michicr «cc crckiveeere F. S. Goodrich. ........... 34; $36,411 
g|Allegheny College............... MeadyilleiPa ees cence nee Fred W. Hixson.........++ 52] 142,700 
3|Baker University..............- Baldwin, Kan............. Wallace B. Fleming........ 26} 42,132 
4|Baldwin-Wallace College......... ‘Berea, Ohio cissactcrsclisane Albert B. Storms..........- 30} 115,000 
5|Boston University®.............- Boston, Mass..........++.- DaaeMurline tas ota cemeccs BEd ee ee 
6|Central Wesleyan College........ Warrenton, Mo...........- Otto E. Kriege............ 23} 60,000 
7|College of Puget Sound.......... Tacoma, Wash............ Edward H. Todd.......... 48) 152,500 
g}College of the Pacific............ San Jose, Cal. .i...c.ueecss Tully C. Knoles........... 16] 30,000 
g|Cornell College. ...........2.00 Mount Vernon, Iowa....... Harlan Updegraff.......... 60} 70,269 
10|Dakota Wesleyan University..... Mitchell, S. Dak........... KE. D. Kohlstedt........... 60} 41,903 
11|/De Pauw University............. Greencastle, Ind:.......... George R. Grose........... 60} 81,035 
12|Dickinson College..............- Carlisle Pat c-chaen aac yan H. Palas ne th, eee _ 17) 94,820 
13/Goucher Colleget............... Baltimore, Md............. Wat Wee Guthiizn. sete coentecntaeets Ke (ht ee 
14|Hamline Un'versity............. Saint Paul, Minn.......... Samuel F. Kerfoot......... 35} 67,000 
15|[llinois Wes eyan University. ..... Bloomington, Ill........... William J. Davidson........ 15} 98,000 
16|Illinois Woman's College......... Jacksonville, [ll............ Joseph R. Harker,......... 6} 60,226 
17|Iowa Wesleyan College.......... Mount Pleasant, Iowa...... US Sribmith nc cciiaseiees 20} 80,000 
18}Kansas Wesleyan University...... SANA ENB tec ncietee vases Be Be Bowers: oicic «ise eciten 70| 41,500 
19|Lawrence College..............5 Appleton, Wis............. Samuel Plantz............- 15] 107,457 
20|McKendree College............. ebanone Aull, 2asecsae eee: Cameron Harmon..... 29] 15,000 
21|Missouri Wesleyan College....... Cameron, Mo............- DARA BUC Aa. jeanne cane 14] 75,000 
22! Mornin side College... caea-n ox Sioux City, Iowa........... Frank E. Mossman......... 27) 175,000 
23|Mount Union College............ Alliance, Ohio. .........-.. William H. McMaster...... 46] 200,000 
24|Nebraska Wesleyan University....|University Place, Neb...... TI. B. Schreckengastt........ 7 44) 115,000 
25|Northwestern University......... Evanston, IP. i ics e eco Walter Dill Scott.......... 125] 8442, 855 
26/Ohio Wesleyan University........ Delaware, Ohio..........-. John W. Hoffman.......... 48] 150,080 
27)Simpson College............+4-- Indianola, Towa...+......+- Jobneiae Hillman . . 5.:c.0ce 16] 75,000 
28|Southwestern College............ Winfield) Beam). steccecon tess Albert EB. Kirk..........38.5 30} 22,000 
29|Syracuse University............. Syradase Ney Mm we aisenieievas Charles W. Flintt ......... 100} 307,719 
30 Uaremity of Chattanooga....... Chattanooga, Tenn........- Arlo A. Brown. «sce. seses se 9 13] 268,345 
31|University of Denver............ Denver, Colo.........+-++- Heber R. Harper........... 80} 80,000 
32] University of Southern California. .}Los Angeles, Cal aves crecuragys et B. 2 Kleinsmid..... 16 600; 000 
33|Upper Iowa University.......... Fayette, Iowa..........+.- Jee Vator wahtasc samen 10 25,000 
34| Wesleyan University............ Middletown, Conn......... Leroy H. Howland’........ 43] 146,743 
35] West Virginia Wesleyan College...|/Buckhannon, W. Va........ E. Guy Cutshall........... 55] 75,000 
36] Willamette University........... Salem) Orewa ..ceuscnees « Carl G. Doney............. 18] 250,000 

Institutions not meeting | some of the requirements of | the University Senate 
37| Beaver College .......ssseeeeees Beaver, \Palatcin sisicielciciaints «10: Lynn H. Harris:........... 2} 22,000 
38] Evansville College.............- Evansville, Ind...........- Alfred F. Hughes.......... 70} 107,557 
39|Gooding College..............-- Gooding, Idaho........ ....{Charles W. Tenney......... 40} 10,000 
40|Hedding College?............... amber TAL Bees Sak opts cco tied ease roe er hs einen eel eee Berl PE Aseoahe 
41|Montana Wesleyan College’...... Helena, Mont............- Allan C, Lemon?®........... 23] 10,500 
42/Ohio Northern capeeed Lomeleeheate Ada, O Ohio enn teee Albert BE. Smith,.......... 96| 77,600 
43]Oklahoma City College.......... Oklahoma Bae! ORIN. hos Eugene M. Antrim......... 22] 45,000 
44/Union College.............2-0-- Barbourville, 1 ene E. T. Franklin............. 25) 50,000 

Affiliated Schools 
1|Wesley College (affiliated with 

State University)............. Grand Forks, N. Dak.......|E. P. Robertson........... 10} 30,000 
Total sis: sistaraicieiaceinye siqiciod oie « | n'sje.0 dite tieshiste.siaisraisrsiere Meals 14 alll PesieaeiSigloreretstarsra)sialetatelniaiete eiaiets|letstase 1,539]4, 675,772 
Tol 1918-1919 me coneewele vee ha dec dows o'daryae-a/die St At] oa Maaietle tuciactle Serta meee lente 2,186/4,314,200 
Tnctoage 02) «is: scctoreraie ae | aitecstete oie ns sloc oral ere sie cesta ele covell i mrecsladatereistainelee event Ure me neral oe ere «ooe| 361,572 
Decredse cscs ee eek coo ale eae He eee era EN ean A eee cacao Nea ent GET o.oo 








* Includes scientific apparatus and museum. 
** Furniture included in valuation of buildings. 

+ Report refused, 

3 Chancellor. 

4 Figures taken from report made in 1921. 

2 Closed pending further action by Trustees. 

3 Acting President. 
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Bumpinas Value EQuirpaant 
of Vale | otal Val 
Real Limrary Furniture | pon rg ata 
No. | Value |-Property |————___- | apparatus | Museum and (duipment| of Plant 
Volumes | Value Fixtures 
1 11] $892,208; $428,619 20, 409) $51,788} $31,279) $...... $39,793| $122,860; $551,479) 1 
2 15] 1,352,000] 1,494,700 60,000 60,000) 40,000 100,000 50,000} 250,000) 1,744,700) 2 
3 7 256,491 298 , 623 57,500 55 , 837] 15,105 24,698 121,893 420,516] 3 
4 13 877,700 992,700 37,250 80,272 30,681 88, 406 155,965) 1,118,665) 4 
5 4 786,500 786, 500: 23,991 DORA ZT We ine cierlic monstaete nae *29 642 45,069 831,569) 5 
6 8 167,000 217,000 12,000 15,000 12,000 18,000 47,500 264,500] 6 
7 7 52,000 204,500 9,102 7,318 OSSTAT ec sb 6,209 23,341 227,841) 7 
8 9 240,700 270,700 13,000 10,000 12 000| Gas ae 30,000 52,000 322,700] 8 
9 15 885,124 455 , 393 50,000 81,500 17,442 46,730 104,172 559,565] 9 
10 7 410,031 451,934 17,580 19,699 OF O98 ese ee 16,694 45,491 497,425]/10 
11 18 924,500) 1,005,535 56,130 75,000 Bos09912 eae **37,500]} 145,599) 1,151,134/11 
e 11 473,488 567,808 50,000 50,000 16,000 3,000 70,000 637,808 i 
COE Ee Larose trl i | cee Reuse MCR Gl. ae ace,| LML Menta cal WP PO On Nata Mme catia A Wien reas | memmn anniy AS 1 
14 9 510,934 567, 934 23,101 23,101 19,294 84,041 81,436 649, 370/14 
15 10 533 , 300 631,300 13,000 12,500 16,000 21,500 75,000 706, 300/15 
16 5 384,878 445,104 11,000 10,375 9 2201 Ste saveuice 41,283 60,887 505, 991/16 
17 6 350,000 430,000 18,000 45,000 5,000 25,000 95,000, 525,000}17 
18 5 252,000 293,500 15,000 21,000 8,075 38, 248 72,323 365, 823/18 
19 512 898,321] 1,005,778 42,138 62,642 33 , 823 80,524 187,395} 1,193,173}19 
20 9 191,900 206,900 8,000 8,000 6,000 oe 5,200 19,200 226, 100/20 
21 8 182,000 257,000 10,929 15,000 55800] i Stee ca. 12,200 32,800 289,800/21 
22 8 431,000 606, 000 21,500) 32,100 11,835 19,725 68 , 953 674, 953}22 
23 9} 580,000} 780,000 35,000 35,000 27,480 35,580} 183,060 963, 060}23 
24 7 342,000 457,000 16,000 20,000 25,000) 20,000 66,000 523 ,000/24 
25 24) 1,462,176] 1,905,031 200,000] 365,698} ...... 4415, 969 787,667) 2,692,698/25 
26 14] 1,009,000] 1,159,000 94,979 100,000 36,500 66,500} 218,000} 1,377,000|26 
27 14 408,992 483, 992 15,600 12,000 20,000 t wens 24,000 61,000 544,992:27 
28 9 814,000 336, 000) 10,000 10,000 14,300 20,000 47,300 383, 300/28 
29 20] 3,616,319) 3,924,038 145,375 20S O98 ss Oh eins Pines #443412) 647,505) 4,571,543]29 
30 8 330,004] 598,349 11,055 15,000 20,000: 27,067 72,067 670, 416/30 
31 8 490,000 570,000; 55,000 75,000 90; G00l te a eS 3 50,000} 215,000 785, 000/31 
32 8 867,312) 1,467,312 34,127 SU 998f eee 125,109] 216,970) 1,684,282/32 
33 7 259,000 284,000 9,925 17,020 10,700 8,700 39,620 323, 620/33 
34 12] 1,208,820} 1,355,563 138,000 60,000 66,550 88,334] 239,884! 1,595,447/34 
35 7 210,197 285,197 10,000) 14,972 19, 403 30,531 65,029 350, 226/35 
36 6 304,000 554,000 17,000 16,110 11,450 27,500 62,560 616,560/36 
37 4 151,000 173,000 5,000 3,500 1,000 1,500 8,000 181,000|37 
38 5 397,712 505 , 269 10,000 17,692 13,768 40,041 73,601 578 ,770/38 
44 2 122,500 132,500 2,750 2,750 2,000 8,000 12,750 145,250 4 
41 3 190,000} 200,500 7,000 7,500 1,330 18,055 26,885 227,385/41 
42 13 630,000 707, 600 11,000 25,000 78,050 27,875 136,500 844, 100/42 
43 2 290,000} 335,000 4,400 4,500 4,683 15,000 24,283 359, 283/43 
44 6} 222,000} 272,000 3,500 2,500 3,300 11,000 17,000 289, 000/44 
1 7 162,000 192,000 600 L200 ier tas) cetera ioe ia eieisiors 12,000 13,200 205,200} 1 








5,110, 665} 33,405,544 


471,119 
4,441,593) 29,446,466 


691,452 


2,134,566 


1,713,092] _ 791,888 
1,143,637 


392/23, 619, 107/28, 294,879 
1,589,999] 1,116,505 


898/20, 690, 673/25, 004,873 


1,405,941 
1,242,970 


rs rr re 





669,072} 3,959,078 





seeeees]  covvece 


{Includes apparatus, — Rie : 

5 Four additional buildings preducing income are included in Endowment. 

6 This figure represents book value. Present value estimated at $3,040,000. 

? Merged with Presbyterian College. Now known as Intermountain Union College. 

8 For College of Liberal Arts only. . = ' 

$ Real increase more than apparent increase since the figures for Goucher College were included in 1918-19 report. 
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PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 















Encum- 
INSTITUTION UNENCUMBERED mes 
= Total 
General ubject to 
wise : . ° Profes- | Scholar- F Other 4 
Institutions meeting the requirements of] Main- . * Library Annuity, 
the University Senate tainence sorships | ships Purposes Ete. 
a Albion! Colleges. 2 oso sinewis tioetese shainca $399,778] $....... See cwsen $ $61,337) $461,115 
2) Allegheny College. «\..-::...m:ec.6 si ele se1sr 1000; S59 |e. ce ceel Bb nia aval pees 5<ll ek O4 OO0 | Mierne a. 1,165,309 
3|Baker University................00- 557,956} 40,050} 65,112 28,125) 744,994 
4|Baldwin-Wallace College.............- 406,850} 130,000} 33,932 151,990} 734,679 
5/Boston University?.............. ..| 983,762] 170,000} 242,750 244,500) 1,703,386 
87,000} 230,752 


6|Central Wesleyan College......... eal) ABE ORB |'S Foes. ctat 38,767 
7|College of Puget Sound......... x 283,836] 19,000 3,500 
8|College of the Pacific Ades a SL SZ2OIMPE ee tastes teretaey ots 
9|Cornell College.............. -.| 498,321} 496,500) 128,538 
10|Dakota Wesleyan University. . O25 O88] ies asia otto ai 
11]De Pauw University. 


8,200) 309,536 
Roser 317,220 
223,422] 1,554,025 
11,000) 351,440 
336, 647| 2,611, 902 














12|Dickinson College. 229'4 ate cal hieAcngaad 42,000} 462,821 
13[Goucher :College** ars 5. cdas ctr cn See Lh, oe ohn he ais ceed reece ORE Neus NES < Coal ae arate erate ee vn oe 
14)Hamline University........ 736,074] 25,155) 17,491 1,010,209 
15|Illinois Wesleyan University 311,376] 31,160] 272,500 741,436 
16/Illinois Woman’s College. 2301, 050 Peers 301,050 
17|Iowa Wesleyan College... 374,203 374, 203 
18]Kansas Wesleyan Universi 177,183 30,600} 207,783 
19|Lawrence College... 645, 243 204,871) 1,351,365 
20|McKendree College OURO Tone od lwhoceoneoll. bocdooal| casonedlt sndanae 147, 087 
21)/Missouri Wesleyan valley 148,000 95,700] 398,200 
oA Mornings: ide College. . 547,522 ,000} 693,222 








Mount Union College. iat 
ry Nebraska Wesleyan University 
25|Northwestern University... 





1,8 
1,199,575} 419,450) 123,838 gta orn 6i3" 1278 5,779,485 


26|/Ohio Wesleyan University 277,627| 879,790) 117,737| 12,809] 364,362] ....... 1,652,325 
27|\Simpson College..... F : 3,000] 12,752] 38,037) 471,927 
28|Southwestern College. Ra sec (tories tee 317,006 
29/8 S betas University..... 84,000] 2,468, 624 
30/University of. Chattanoogaea,, sates © sta G03; 40.71) areas cote sini cave telly otete cies OU lmrere ieiele Mima remeere 603, 757 


31|University of Denver..... 
32] University of Southern Cal orn 








33|Upper Iowa University......... 1,000 1,000) 73,277) 387,513 
34 Leite n University 227,317) -293;400 | venabac. 4,394, 284 
35)West Virginia Wesleyan College. ale) 288641 he... c cen ee, DOO meee aes seees--] 28,500} 348,641 
86) Willamette University.....-.0.-++..--| 651,802] .....6.] 8,288) ....... 80,000} 689,588 





Institutions not meeting some of the re- 
quirements of the University Senate 














87|Beaver College........c-seeeseseveee 10,350 
38| Evansville eet 87,430 
89/Gooding’ Collegeei:s viata’: rice emmrve/esss)f” “em svaretvers||Neaiers Gish’s)| (lo ntretrts oe tL gnvessto le eral mere cePaven | Mateos ame Tea nena 
40) Bedding Collgefic Sic icecGisregicree oslo] Wien: crc alltae aoe eiccete|L_caue arenaetm lll recereoga ce Len a aacnere| [ec ee an 
41|Montana Wesleyan College!.......... 35,278 
42|Ohio Northern University............. 359,240 
43/Oklahoma City College............+.- 6,425 
441 Union College... ..ccccsccssccscceees 212,281 
Affiliated Schools 
1|Wesley College (affiliated with Univer- 

sity of North Dakota). Srticbstinee sce]. acre re 5000) Seite sel hokiSecre 1,000 5,000 11,000 
Total tec ccst cette eo een tee eee 17,823, 872|5,700,572)2,588, 154|1,087 ,095|5 ,522,570/2,712,391135, 434, 654 
Tol IGIS=1919 se eek citetisice toes 19° 173, 43915,104, 7157 1,655,917 "447, 769 "927° 829 me 592; 078 28, 901,789 
Increases”... 5.:-sie scien eine eee 595,815] 932,237) 639, 3261/4 ,594,741)1,120, ore 6,532, 865 
Decreases), S-cmens epee mack 1, 340; O87)| esetarscapste coll iatevolecoyeteres||- stererste/cetas| ate oroiaraters ar Morte oterete CAb anon 
* Includes Library and Scholarships. ** Report not received, ¢ Closed pending further action by trustees. 

1 Merged with Presbyterian College. Now known as Intermountain Union College. ™ : 
? Represents total productive endowment which has not been distributed. For College of Liberal Arts only, 


‘Real increase is greater than apparent increase since figures for Goucher College were included in 1918-19 report. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS, 1922-23 








UNPRODUCTIVE 
ENDOWMENT OTHER ASSETS, 
Grand | Annual ESTATE NOTES 
Encuu- Total Income ETC "| Indebted: 
BERED Endow- from : ees ‘ 
Mis- ; ment Endow- 
ballenenna Total ment 





Additions 
to WN etore 


Taoclu 
add 











Se zocc| halt Wedges) | ts Bokpoos $461,115 a6 000} $....... 





Geo : 1,260,511 70,551 nobeodd 
Goboaod - 942,217 36,698 Galeisier te 

siatoce wate 350,050 12,500 paeosa 
413,903 18,710 29,400 















ecceeee| O44,0US) 2,400,140) LU0,UUUL — wsseeee 
cece eee] were ee| cenecee 











ones "670,426 36,000 348,015 
agnbnns 731,070 33,884 Selajete ste 
Boars I 363,806 12,728 A emeacse 
ORB ohas 392,413 16,558 103, 239 
parece 4,410,284 219, 787 10,000 pierecersiats 
BE EAG 494, 986 1450715 ee wine edie 
A6p.a86||" qudoaeh||(0 ladpcone 589, 588 26,075 151,700 








LAardye 19,800 621 Deel: 
Sheoone ; 107,480 3,627 184,489 
pense 105,375 sages tie ceciee 







weer eee] wer eeen| weseveel cevesee] ceoseese] eeoocese| caccece|  ceoececs 


675 
anos At een antiog bi \ wadqeces 212,281 13,481 106,873 







srakete (otros Me Ui fotetarere ia. NNR fale ores 6 jst 11,000 295 141,633 S5080Ke 


$68, 743 


13 
253,768) 14 
420, 550)15 
400,000 i 


706,339 13 
34, 250/20 
28, 266/21 

102, 698/22 

215, 675/23 

149, 950/24 

535, 240|25 

104, 082 ee 
32, 846/28 

779, 183|29 

398, 000/30 

133, 813/31 

319, 600/32 

8, 500/33 
1,673, 705/34 

129, 380}35 

68, 200/36 


42 
1,640, 018/43 
61, 981}44 


5,000} 1 





37,980,445] 1,776,844] 11,184,660 
34,557,862) 1,255,550] 5,353,623 





8,851, 447 












acco Mhaeetel| Pu Um cetats ole soi] Mut teletpte le ste 3 422,583 521,294) 5,831,037 
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TABLE III.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 























INCOME 
INSTITUTION Frou Sropsnts 3 
oc 
cs a ai | 3 
LEG PEEIEEE E 
Institutions Meeting the Requirements g marc pss as ‘a =I 
of the University Senate. gs | Bs aa FI 3 ass 8 g Ba| 3 2 g 
~ & S ~~ a ° 
co |Se |£88| & jeescl|eas| a] & 
A Atbion Colleverintierc ts wen aaa He 814 of 092] $684} $80,590) $23, ON ae He wd nis $10, 3 
Q}Allegheny College.........+++eeeeeeeeee 5,681] 4,521] 24,547] 184,749] 61,6 7,3 355 
3|Baker University. ..........00+-+eee00- ype 7,169 280) 52,884) 46, 458 Won Aa ge 1, oo 
4|Baldwin-Wallace College. ............... 47,143 3/268] 9,424] 59,835 52, 191} 4,917} 3,471 1,243 
5|Boston University*.........-+-+-+2eee08 N77. 911223 802|_ secizee 201,803} 27,567] ...... 20,482] 15,999 
6|Central Wesleyan College............... 19,479] 2,596) 3,098} 23,173 8,540] 1,624) 1,250) 10,227 
7|College of Puget Sound. ................ 20,786) 1,670 276] 22,732} 24,373] 8,159} 8,500} 1,780 
8!College of the Pacific................... 64,761} 3,228) 2,468] 70,457) 16,579] 11,983} 4,000] 16,441 
Q|Gornell Colleges: .)../..65 cee cee catoees 80,200} 39,771] 11,315] 131,286] 74,553) 4,365) 18,698) 7,430 
10/Dakota Wesleyan University............ 37,514) 7,798) 6,032} 60,339) 19,762) 11,557] 15,978) 1,585 
11/DePauw University.................04. 115,498] 20,916] 4,000) 140,414] 87,834] 24,034] 16,363) 38,041 
12|Dickinsoh College. ...........-2-..02-0 77,960| 3,882] 518,426] 100,268] 28,220) 8,480} 5,580} 4,186 
L3iGoucher® Collecetins stors.iciscd seco ts wcyars a ccinte|W leo eieswiayh eer teleterelll Le wcahe cre) Welle ose, <item se tein fe] DleLene de iaell tele Boones fal nieiaial 
14/Hamline Veee? eWiae Ma tease taica mee 85,251] 6,206) 5,946} 97,408) 66,121) 9,399) 12,500] ...... 
15]Illinois Wesleyan niversity............. 75, O0tHEe pLOZ|| clclrns 82,912} 34,836) 7,856] 15,000] 16,132 
16|Lllinois Woman’s College................ Cet a Ud Eo al a bo 68,711} 16,191) 5,153] 6,154) 15,467 
17|lowa Wesleyan College................. 21,742| 6,671] ...... 28,413} 10,736) 20,251) 6,091) 22,383 
18|Kansas Wesleyan University............ 38,255] 4,673) 1,898) 44,826 7,916] 5,574] 6,500} 8,032 
19|Lawrence College. ........... eee eee eee 126,841] 16,479) 24,522} 167,842 76,425} 8,472) 10,452} 8,160 
20|McKendree College............-.0-e0 0s 7,925| 4,576) ...-. , 500) 9,532} 6,094) 7,000} 24,146 
21|Missouri Wesleyan College.............. 20,088) 6,216) 1,140} 27,444) 138,564) 4,262) 2,285) ..... 
22|Morningside College...............2.505 98,618} 11,769] ...... 110,387; 14,811) 6,878) 9,223 778 
23}Mount Union College................... 56,506] 4,807} 2,075} 68,388} $9,180] 12,000) 2,989) 3,526 
24|Nebraska Wesleyan University........... 48,615} 9,263] ...... 67,878} 41,320} 32,500] 12,988) 11,227 
25|Northwestern University................ 1, 221,635}156 , 327 955}1,378,917| 225,918) ...... 97, 333 a; 038 
26/Ohio Wesleyan University............... 268, 789} 16,531] 6,135 "290, 455} 144,562] 25,847) 17,743 7294 
27|Simpson College. ............ ee cee eee ee B2SG35 | peemem hohe 52, - 27,309 27,518 I "480 13° "846 
28)Southwestern College..................- 53,410} 6,411] ...... 59, 19,858 »419 ‘768 15,621 
29|Syracuse University..............-0000e 1,001,728] 22,857 gi 771)1,049, 866 121,955} 4,040 412 13,660 
30|University of Chattanooga.............. 88,171] 2,924] ...... 41, 85,805] \....5. 6,000} 17,706 
31/University of Denvert................-- 163,839] 4,466 276| 168, "8 33,762} 6,289] ...... 9,470 
32] University of Southern California......... 575, 801/109, 616) 2,832 688,249 18,428) 15,033 596} 31,076 
33|Upper Iowa University... ...........-- 21,083] 8,921 765} 80,769} 17,102) 4,365) 2,565) 12,636 
34|Wesleyan University................... 97.768 374 24,077} 126,219) 209,045] ...... 23,086] €,826 
35|West Virginia Wesleyan College.......... 82,860] 11,082} 1,307) 45,249} 14,507) 8,874) 6,000) 8,631 
36|Willamette University.................. 28,391) 2,588) 4,365) 35,204; 26,075) 3,860) 20,010} 2,691 
Institutions not meeting some of the 
requirements of the University Senate. 
87/Beaver College... 20. seecessern cesses IO A79l ee. oe 410,831) 29,510 635) 10,240] ...... 1,727 
38 Evansville College aes. cersvasteeteiee's ies 37,636] 4,350) ...... 41,986 4,722) 6,234] 10,963}, 613 
39|Gooding Colleges 35 5s. 's0c jewedceeces ces 9 883i io ccrall is ccuee sOOOID atte ee 4,190) 15,881} 4,843 
40|Hedding Colleget...........cccceeeeeeee | eee eee SACO gra cahctphll ia eteniajs telly peaeterte ss aires “e chie wns itentc ue 
41|Montana Wesleyan College?............. 14,057} 1,897; 688} 16,642 2,178) 3,994] 4,869] 8,500 
42|Ohio Northern University.............-- 115,278] 8,877 976} 125,131 7,026) Pemasen 170) 9,282 
43 Oklahoma ity: College... conshedtesnene 19,869] 3,966] ...... 23 ,835 6,264) 5,583 552) 41,789 
44 Onion (College.r, 2 sos se a0 We vatsition sie ee 10,484) 8,511) 4,693} 18,688) 16,415) 1,580) 4,000} ...... 
Affiliated Schools 
1|Wesley College eee with State Uni- 
Verslty}icessnees sec maisiesie sina tiers cate 24,739) ...... 3,415] 28,154 2,814) 3,337] 11,837 600 
Totalit.ccae ees ae eee ee 5,305, 679/587 ,257|197,717/6, 090, 653|1, 729, 784/370, 474/449, 798/529 813 
Total191S-1919s,... <. «sees cacers 2,022, 658/439 , 048]165,931/2,627,637/1, 248, 520 199, 337/142, "499 768,106 
Increase? veo. ste Se ee eek 3,283 ,021]148 , 209) 31,786|3, si 016) 481,264/171,137|307,299] ...... 
Docreases.!.'3..c.-\. opie acces sce | thes olple | Geatatctetcll tn tepeneenrey| ieee ere, cet mane tors | Mlb ie | rmeartanate 9293 





“Includes Graduate School and Teachers College. 
1Closed pending further action of Trustees. 

2 Merged with Presbyterian College. 

* Real increase more than apparent since the figures 
4 Gross income. 5 Net income. ‘ 


Tt Refused to report. t Includes summer school 


Now known as Intermountain Union College. 


for Goucher College were jeaded | in 1918-19 report. 


L 
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ANNUAL BUDGET, 1922-1923 














o EpucaTionaL - 
es | 
23 2 g 
BS b @ a = 
‘ s—3 2 ‘3 3 3 
Ss) 8 ; ees 2 a4 ne 8D UO. ies 
gf | 8 be ge°8| 3 Z Ba | 38 | 883 
o< =§ f2 |aa 8] @ ‘S) 565 cea | 2 A 
1 $149 ,006 $13,517 $85 , 833 $4,667 $6,922 16,048 $15,579} $142,566] S. $6,440] 1 
P. 208 , 803 9,868 92,929 9,382 6,177 37,176 48,964 204,496] S. 4,307] 2 
3 111,940 10,202 67,054 6,568 12,064 14,770 7,879 118,537] D. 6,597] 3 
4 121,657 14,677 65, 762 1,963 11,550 19,403 30,635 143,990] D. 22,383) 4 
5 265,851 HK 152,561 16,821 13,427 51,321 56,490) 307,397) D. 41,546) 5 
6 44,814 4,075 34,361 8,288 2,713 6,978 9,647 66,062) D. 21,248] 6 
7 65,544 3,100 38,990 3,092 7,581 5,913 9,629 68 ,305| D 2,761) 7 
8 119,460 7,400 75,454 8,698 7,250 12,606 8,699 120,107} D. 647) 8 
9 236,332 12,000 111,317 19,759 16,575 37,047 60,761] 257,459) D. 21,127] 9 
10 99,171 5,500 56,649 8,697 12,760 21,513 13,251 118,370} D. 19,199/10 
11 306,686 16,800 135,767 22,110 17,858 56,898 55,062 304,495) S. 2,191/11 
Ve 146, 734 5,331 71,396 5,708 8,833 31,964 19,838 143,070} S. 3,664 u 
14 185,423 8,150 91,253 8,365 19,297 33,416 15,343 175,824! §. 9599/14 
15 156,736 11,700 79,800 14,728 15,503 16,080 35,249 173,060] D 16,824)15 
16 111,676 10,000 55,676 3,937 3,600 11,500 38,413 123,126] D. 11,450)16 
17 87,874 4,500 44,569 14,237 11,670 17,804 8,107} 100,887) D~ 13,018]17 
18 72,848 4,125 50,028 3,470 4,365 9,588 11,244 82,820) D. 9,972)18 
19 271,351 13,550 130,882 19,417 18,180 32,758 28,331 243,118] S. 28,233 Ms 
20 59,272 6,880 35,595 5,208 1,780 4,051 5,758 BO Zi et he venues 
21 47,555 4,600 27,510 4,096 4,242 7,819 9,127 57,394} D. 9,839 i 
22 142,077 8,850 77,249 12,019 14,086 15,823 29,027 157,054] D  14,977/22 
23 121,083 11,500 45 352 6,778 7,425 14,450 30,751 116,256] S. 4,827/23 
24 155,913 6,8 82,111 10,458 15,408 25,902 13,449 154,212] S, 1,701)24 
25 1,813, 706 134,515 931,914 148 ,383 66,550 246,418 322,569] 1,850,349] D. 36,643)25 
26 485,901 13,434 273,777 27,665 53,269 62,443 97,609 28,197} D. 42,296/26 
27 132,788 8,060 53,025 6,982 11,7382 22,187 37,552 139,538] D. 6,750/27 
28 115,487 8,550 38,892 6,281 11,127 16,558 30,106 111,514] S. 3 ,973)/28 
29 1,189,423 14,228 694,521 129,676 93 ,680 191,007 204,022] 1 ses 134] D. 137, 711/29 
30 99,606 5,500 46,57 10,598 7,316 13,582 16,0385 BOB eye ocpeaanrs 
31 218,102 8,000 117,072 30,393 20,816 48 , 266 19,272 o4s’aig D. 25,716)31 
32 753 , 382 96,193 315,415 64,874 50,217 68, "072 135,147} 729,918) S 23 , 464/32 
33 66,437 5,425 32,620 3,069 6,773 9,218 11,576 68,681] D. 2, 244/33 
34 363,176 35,250 181,189 30,120 28,579 70,711 45,110} 390,959] D. 27,783/34 
35 78,261 17,700 60,144 12 ,428 7,190 4,038 10,568 102,068] D 23,807/35 
36 87,930 12,496 47,003 5,565 6,478 6,639 12, 238 90,419] D. 2489136 
37 42,112 5,000 23,140 7,476 1,810 4,631 3,072 45,129) D. 3,017|37 
38 64,418 10,169 61,832 13,950 5,548 7,953 22,909} 122,356] D. 67,938/38 
39 34,747 ,000 14,129 3,889 2,483 2,628 346 34,475! S. "272 ms 
et ete he Seen onea ot. 0 ABBe SG IP ORS RR Ed NS Tac Pee ee (eee Semen |: Mam MP Nr iers] I elk mas ory ae 
41 36, 183 3,514 26,375 1,340 3,122 5,220 2,901 42,472) D. 6, 289/41 
4 135,609 13,800 62,258 11,532 4,076 7,460 16,309 115,435] 8. 0,174)42 
43 78,023 8,983 38,661 12,192 14, 637 2,381 70 76,924) 8. 1,099)43 
44 40,683 3,000 21,700 866 2,801 7,938 4,366 40,671] S. 12/44 
1 46,742 4,200 26,396 2,086 4,031 4,128 5,901 4Gi 742 ratte d 
9,170,522 621,008) 4,764,736) 747,831) 641,496) 1,302,306) 1,566,911 9,644, 283 eee es 
4,986,099 654,257| 2,214,013 1,040,359} 1,110,728) 6,019,557) = ......}.. 
ae 4,184,423 aa ary 25 oe 723) 747,831] 641,496 261,947 456,183] 4,624,926) = ......].. 
Mt uek) icrvatelehe Ose meee Mate ame ee ree me Ce E Gs, Soe w:eyotel[b oe vemtereavs |My ithe, pereitisie’s\| << 
i eer ee xe le ene BU Sti ete ta reN se 
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TABLE IV.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 





FACULTY STUDENTS 


Coitieen op Liprrat Arts 















Ea a 
T ‘a8 3 
INSTITUTIONS 4 3 S es 3 2 3 2 
S =D | 4 wD 38 3 
s a q 8 a S35 3 
3 Be | a Bae x S25 g 
'S) am | <| an] a BRA o 
Institutions meeting the|< 0 | eee 


requirements of the 
University Senate M 


4 
K< 
4 
ss 
=| 
= 
= 
k= 
4 
KS 
ps 
4 
Kq 
4 
K 


1/Albion College. ....... 
2|Allegheny College. .... 






















3|Baker University... ... 
4 Baldwin-Wallace Coll... 303 
5|Boston University..... 1066 
6|Central Wesleyan Coll. 156 
7\Coll, of Puget Sound... 325 
8|College of the Pacific.. . 289 
9/Cornell College. .... a 691 
10/Dakota Wesleyan Univ. 320 
11)De Pauw University... Ri 1353 
12|Dickinson College. .... soles 508 
13}Goucher College*...... salites [ae vise 
14|Hamline University.... ae Po alen 607 
15] Illinois Wesleyan niv.} 19] 11] 16] 7/.. 476 
16|Illinois Woman's Coll..| 3] 24} 1] 9J.. 288 
17|Iowa Wesleyan College. T7622 Oe 307 
18|Kansas Wesleyan Univ.| 17] 12] 12] 7]..}..] 11] 3 385 
19]}Lawrence College...... SSG 7) Woieaheetetoes 877 
20|McKendree College....} 13] 7] ..| ..].-|..]-.] -- 116 
21|Missouri Wesleyan Coll.}| 10] 8] 3] 5] 2)3] 5] 2 322 
22|Morningside College...] 17] 12] 5} 5]..} 2] 14] 9 640 
23|Mount Union College..| 24) 7| ..] ..|.. 14| 2 467 
24 aia a bbc becca 20) 23) 4] 3} 1) 1] 11] 11 664 
25|Northwestern Univ....] 124] 11] 296] 23].. welliaia 2392 
26|Ohio Wesleyan Univ...| 73] 26] 9] 8I.. 1726 
27|Simpson College...... 16] 8} 5] 4/1) 2] 7) 3 578 
28|Southwestern College..} 14] 9] 4] 10].. 5] 3 726 
rt Syracuse University. ..| 120} 20] 176] 64]..}..|*..|* 1604 
niv. of Chattanooga..] 15] 5 Plo a 291 
3 University of Denver..} 37} 12] 107} 3}. 21] 6 1005 
32|Univ. of So. California..} 105) 38] 17] 22] t 67| 21 2153 
33]Upper Iowa University.} 9] 9] 4] 5] 2] 1] 13) 6 216 
34]Wesleyan University...} 55] ..] ..] ..]. ay 535 
35/W. Va. Wesleyan Coll..} 16] 7} 3] If.. 8] 2 365 
36| Willamette University.. ale + 514 
Institutions not meet- 
ing some of the re- 
quirements of the 
University Senate 
37|Beaver College........ 42 
38]Evansville College... .. 434 
39|Gooding College....... 149 
40|Hedding College! .. By 
41 Montana WesleyanColl 130 
42!Ohio Northern Univ. . 185 
43/Oklahoma City College. 341 
44)Union College........ 54 
Affiliated Schools 
Wesley Coll. (affiliated 
with University of 
1] North Dakota)..... 169 
Totaly. ster 
Total 1918-1919. . :|2096|698|2794 
Increasef..... 102}128] 230 .| 2014] 2802] 4816 
Decrease..... Seecet! ace A085] Neo oll: Dew 





+ Real increase is greater than apparent increase since figures for Goucher College were included in 1918-19 report. 
** Figures incomplete. * Report not receive 
® Merged with Presbyterian College. Now known as Intermountain Union College, 
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ACADEMIC DATA, 1922-1923 





STUDENTS 


Spzcia, ScHoors 





Grand Total 


Summer School 
Excluding 
Duplicates 





Prof. Schools 





Extension 
School Total 


a | 


= 
| 





tle. 1 

2G 2 

3 3 

4). 4 

5} . 5 

6 6 

rie 7 

8 8 

9| . 9 
10 1167|10 
rt 393711 
j2| . 8314/12 
13] alts 
14 1285]14 
15 1998] 15 
16 1480|16 
7 2763/17 
18 523]18 
19 1698]19 
20 910}20 
31 342|21 
29 1161/22 
23 1778|23 
o4 1134]24 
25 21307|25 
38 7068|26 
27 251527 
38 728/28 
59 1129929 
30 100530 
ot 3218/31 
Bolti6 8707/32 
33 859|33 
mn 3900/34 
aE 1186/35 
oe 1547/36 


seenl ih 
33 ‘ 36/38 
a 17|39 
a 40 
2 8000/42 
e 210/44 





$ Included in College of Liberal Arts. 1 School discontinued pending further action by Trustees. 
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TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 









































PLANT 
INSTITUTION AND LOCATION 
Date No. of Vein 
of | Acres | Build-} Value Real 
Charter ings Property 
“ J GrapvaTs ScHOOLS 
1/American University, The, Washington, D. C.................-.- 1893 90 8 {$1,110,184| $1,570,184 
2|Boston University Graduate School, Boston, Mass.*.............. Be ae Pray aie oo eee eae 
3])Northwestern University Graduate School, Evanston, IJl.*.........] ...- aida hreseabel| | oe ao eee eeaeeeaace 
ComMERCE ; 
1/Boston University College of Business Administration, Boston, Mass.| *.... can Seen ARS ek Sadie 
2|Boston University College of Secretarial Science, Boston, Mass..... Eee os ahs 3 432,07 432,071 
3| Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, Salina. Kansas............ on ee De % 30,000} '° 30,000 
4} Northwestern University School-of Commerce, Chicago, Ill.t....... 5 A A eee tee Lae seers" eae Ph 
5]Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Ada, Ohio......... cB aeen|l Aa Cee eee Sate bios 
6|Syracuse Univ. School of Business Administration, Syracuse, N. Y..|*.... ine Bead Prd arate 
7| University of Denver School of Commerce, Denver, Colo.......... 1908 ae 1 79,500 79,500 
DeEntTIsTRY 
1)Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, Ill.f............- oy he ee Bee aks LS areas 
2|University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, Denver, Colo....... fence ne i 45,000 45,000. 
8|University of Southern California Dental School, Los Angeles, Cal. 2 70,000 70,000 
ENGINEERING 
1|Northwestern University College of Engineering, Evanston, Ill.f...] .... ae LN a a oe 101,175 
2/Ohio Northern University College of Engineering, Ada, Ohio....... Be hig wie orm UBleet Eton cei ee er 
3|Syracuse College of Applied Science, Syracuse, N. Y.............. 1901 2 125,000} 125,000 
3 Law 
1/Bloomington Law School of Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington. Ill.| *... . cone see no Nis Lo ED bers 
2/Boston University School of Law, Boston, Mass...............+ aes eden Ban 2 252,927 252,927 
3/Cleveland Law School (Baldwin-Wallace), Cleveland, Ohio......... 1898 ae ree od Waa ree oe en (learn es 
4/Dickinson College of Law, Carlisle, Pa.t......2--+--++eeeeeeeeeees 1890 ee 1 80, 00 80,000 
5|Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, Ill.f.............-- Dike ae a cael Race atl ad ccion she 
6/Ohio Northern University College of Law, Ada, Ohio.............. vos ar ae Ly ig Sao GA AeA ic 
7|Syracuse College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y...........0eeeeeee seers ays Boe 1a fee ee Sonics 50,000 
8)University of Denver Law School, Denver. Colo.........---+++.+++ 1892 oats Pipes AN peer erat erent ee 
9|University of Southern California School of Law, Los Angeles, Cal.. | .... wee 1 T150,000) 150,000 
10|Willamette University School of Law, Salem, Ore........-...++0.5 ee ee si Sa a ree ce Seca 
= ay Mupicinn 
1/Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass...........--- we tas 1 145,000} 145,000 
2)Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill.f........--. aha 3 180,667} » 212,172 
3|Syracuse College of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y..........ceeeeeeeee se Zz 181,819} 181,819 
ee THEOLOGY 
1/Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass...........-- ee 3 308,880} 308,880 
2|Central Wesleyan Theological Seminary, Warrenton, Mo........... be ae Ds an he hace ss Pie See 
3/Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J..........ceee-eee0e-- 1866 100 10 | 1,266,800] 1,416,800 
4\Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill...........0.-00eceeeeeee 1855 6 5 360,447) 360,447 
5/Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo...........+eceeeceeeceeees 1903 10 3 144,500} 194,500 
6/Kimball School of Theology, Salem, Ore. .........0..2ee-ceeeeeee 1907 bes De ee Beers EE a 
7|Maclay School of Religion, Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Cal. | *... . pea | ae FS aes Be 
8) Nast Theological Seminary (Baldwin-Wallace), Berea, Ohio........ ate Ea ne ed TyS ae eee 
9 Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............ 1875 ae i 20,000 20,000 
10|Swedish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill..........-.sseeeeeee 1870 1 1 75,000 150,000 
eevee MISCELLANEOUS 
1|Boston University School of Education. Boston, Mass............. EJont ire 1 25,000 25,000 
2)Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Science, 
Boston, Mase.c as avteoustac:s Meee OeAEee att. aurea oe ee AE OB ee 1 16,560 16,560 
Potash henk reat tae eee Dee Ee ee ee Brian, 207 5414] 5,099,355) 6,017,035 
Total 1918101005. ctess ch cat ata ee pee ee See 202 25 Bice 2,447,947 
ies lore cnietw ie al aerelu eg ea iarelehssolassilnate ls v/ataletste inielareee ete sees b pA VAs MA Pres 3,569,088 
CLCASG sv nies: aioe seinem eisleuteg code Bate Cahiaeete Rees Be eae | aang tcl) co ata ave r 








* Included in general university report. 
t Figures taken from report made in 1921. 
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PLANT AND PERMANENT FUNDS, 1922-1923 














EQUIPMENT PERMANENT FUNDS 
: Total Aad: 
Liprary Other pele Produe- | Unprodue-}  potay pe Tndebted-) “to 
Equi Plant tive tive E 4 Ssets ness | Capital 
paratus mate Endow- | Endow- mB ne 1921-28 
Vols. | Value ment ment a 





















































1] $50,000] $35,716) $ ....| $5,000/$1,610,900) $661,498, $111,500] $772, 988] $10,000] $13,000) $45,000 1 
bia ber le bie ale Beebe Meee skin cl canes ooh pureweeINAfeste te esha gata) ee a ees thie tac 2 
5 1 gece Me aes ail Li Me ; sila ents ae ad | Poe ay eee e3 
1} 10,400] 14,452] 1,776] 28,831 BOO] ncaa dee eee 10,379| 1 
2} 1,425 27 43,507 BOW is oe 124,000] 53,622] 2 
3] 200 ISS OODI, + AB OBOhie we caida eames dal Meee ae 8,000) <sotelts sce meee 3 
ee 9,422 Sauasin tera) Seine es ope 4 
EN CITY bigs Oh Waele, 8 Mere oe ees SG ise Ree * yoni 5 
Cee 10,085 Shoah: es shee etree 6 
7| 1,185 12,003) WOR DOShansie, <anaby, ise nessa ceneann meee hoe 44,398) onan 7 
eae 7,000] 46,715} | 6,285] 60,0001 .......)  ....... > Steciig EEE ae Ge le ane 1 
7 ae 42,0001) ve.k.s 2B s000|"” ST2EODO! ea elt sea AF socal Macecen' Sadie ke 3 hemlet 2 
3} 1,500] 3,000] 15,000] ...... 88 O00) amie gona eel Ik, Me. eaten letuions sl Sanath aleMioocens openers 3 
:) Ree aoe a 33,157] 5,569] 139,901] 252,593] ....... eNO OS licaoritn lt ase bee| teas an 1 
Der obeee aceite Geen oe] ee ee Pan Se hiatal ere Tae Sia $4) coo seat 2 
Fay | aie Ramee os 86,042) 211,042) *..0..., DOES Lah See NAL cits coal Pct fase Os 3 
pene verte» eee ay Ea os a See are: eee eee eae me Riess 
2 15, 000) 18,303] ..... 8,784| 280,074] 15,660]... TOVOUO! dace et cates 21, 672| 2 
4 6,000 Th OMe SON ODO IS ODO ee crest cccoasice tun eratacdlic garage poacanaesl beeen S 
cine 102,714] 54,496| 23,963) 181,173, .......f vee. fie Ald Poets coeiiee secant 5 
Ny Ss NO ie CSE el ec Po Was ears kag eee 3 A Reine ee ta HRS Ue Sa 6 
Taro O75) © 25. kal ot Son th eS 10 Ree RR ee, Pana pee gs fe Sete tel Ma Taig oe Sy 7 
8| 13,000) 30,000] ...... 3,000) 33,000 FOOL gatas 2h. 002 MEE brn cat nellareniae! 8 
9| 12,000] 17,909] ...... Bees TOTROOGY eaaokbarl MM spatstaet Sac Sell Cc gal Yee acts tle eana 9 
(1 Tie ih eee A Ae 5 opel Ie hve in ea aes rae Oa eae, She eS i reer a RRSP 10 
De 7,500 B20, ena. 19,056] 167,347] 246,046] ....... 246,046] ...... 38,000} 25,473} 1 
ee 19,850] 82,842] 3,255] 318,119} 229,650]... COORG ATURE wh SE) eds eee 2 
Bh WL Soe. ah. ade: 34,281] 216,100] *....... eee. eae Ne rib We Siren a ae 3 
224,502| 715,692) Sates! 7155692) <mcheos 40,000] 31,854] 1 
ee : ees aU Ye eee be oe 2 
1,644,800 901,000} 42,400] 34,400] 45,000} 3 
389, 125 2,827,084] oi. 756, 651] 139,406] 4 
#214, 904 272,227 5,000] 5 
5,750 _ 34,335 6 
Sede t a. fo cl Since ceaate Mase * hi? 
een Reet 18 
25,500 10, 100 19 
155,500 30,585 10 
Ata) :626|°..15628( "25.22 2,651) 29,279] 1,000] ....... 13000) <carearent| Usoatiseos 27,019} 1 
2! 75,000], 3,308] .....4. 6,251] 26,206 C09] Faces COO sie cl Merc 491) 2 
412,905] 468,574| 234,486] 483,943/7,204,038) 6,151,229] 160,100] 6,311,329] 65,400|1,050,374| 414,916 
252,000] 194,516] ..... | .....- 2'699,476| 2,452,968] 340,572) 2,640,140] 2,745] 829,679) ...... 
160.905] 274,058) . ....] ...... 4,504,562] 3,698,261]. -..,.,| 9,671,189] 62,656) 220,695) ...... 











t No figures reported. 


1 Included in report of Willamette University. 
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TABLE VI.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS— 









INCOME 
_ From Srupanzs From 
INSTITUTION AND CHIEF OFFICER eee er hap OL Publio 
‘ Endow-| Educa- 
Tuition | Profit ment | tional 
. and |Dormi-| Total Collec- 
Other | tory tions 
Fees 
GRADUATE 
1/The American University, Lucius C. Clark, Chancellor!..... .......... $16,791] $....|$16,791/$85,552] $...... 
2|Boston University Graduate School, Arthur W. Weysse, Dean..... : TS TOL “gerste-si|! estes ci litee ee caltn cneimentie 
3|Northwestern University Graduate School, James A. James, Dean..... set Metall Soe SOR, oven See 
Commerca ; 
1|Boston Univ. College of Business Administration, Everett W. Lord Dean. .|415,200] ..../415,200 7) ere 
2)Boston University College of Secretaria] Science, Lawrence Davis, Dean.|174,640] 3,683)178,323 25 |e eaters 
3|Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, C. W. Foltz, Dean...........-] «2... ial ee 1S LR ere 
4| Northwestern University School of Commerce, Ralph E. Heilman, Dean..| ..... see © Setpger | See ee | Mteiee 
5|Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Hmmett EB. Long, Director.} ..... Bs) Waciaey ied nod etna 
6|Syracuse Univ. School of Business Administration, Charles L. Raper, Dean.| ..... eet erat fearasncitd ieee Oi. 
7|University of Denver School of Commerce, George A. Warfield, Dean... .|118,994] ..../118,994] .....] ...... 
. 
Drantistry 
1/Northwestern University Dental School, Arthur D. Black, Dean........] ..... shale Ba Satee RtoG borane case 
2|University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, M.S. Fraser, Dean.....| 36,497] ....] 86,497] .....] ...... 
3) University of Southern California Dental School, Lewis E. Ford, Dean...| ..... eset] Ke ncnes fer (weaer ete i Cau A 
ENGINEERING 
1)Northwestern University College of Engineering, John F. Hayford, Direc- 

BOLE ciara pls Dartie sawn n we acate in ginlere woh Sekuliee Mame Kiesghihae ae MsRe eee Mec a ae kee eT KE OE, Picton 
2/Ohio Northern University College of Engineering, CarrollR.Alden,Dean..| ..... etreell’ eae Sef Gall tomate 
3|Syracuse College of Applied Science, William P. Graham, Dean.........] ..... Barra rotate) was Seach |. autres 

Law 
1/Bloomington Law School of Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Charles L, Capen, 

DBA Boia cie.crava oebitaistawi Naima his stelcloe Oe le saa,p Ria de bvorsreleremiviclobomtetee ae WAOO| os eal OG 40S © eee ctdfay < aetna 
2|Boston University School of Law, Homer Albers, Dean................ 168,031] ....|168,031 ai Slerntite 
3/Cleveland Law School (Baldwin-Wallace), Willis Vickery, Dean.........] ..... BE An) een eecacta | StocaeT 
4|Dickinson College of Law, William Trickett, Dean.................05- 22905). Vac f 22, Q05E * Wahlen seems 
5|Northwestern University Law School, John H. Wigmore, Dean.........] 22...) ...- | cecec] cece] ceceee 
6|Ohio Northern University College of Law, William P. Henderson, Dean..} ..... LO: Oe ee ee epee 
7|Syracuse College of Law, Frank R. Walker, Dean.............-2-00--|  weeee Po! nce Ot laccadn | ihecpiceee 
8 Uaiveraty of Denver Law School, George (ol Manly; Dean)... s sau! D7 OSD eel Aa GODT nce emcee 
9] University of Southern California School of Law, Frank M. Porter, Dean..| 49,940] ....1 49,940] .....] ....0. 

10| Willamette University School of Law, I. H. Van Winkle, Dean.........|  ..... cea Shee ae 
Mepicinp 

1|Boston University School of Medicine, John P. Sutherland, Dean....... 48,493] ....1 48,403] 12,252] ...... 

2|Northwestern University Medical School, Arthur L. Kendall, Dean......| .....] ....| «ee sul aieiarstoi Hes elsparsinis 

3|Syracuse College of Medicine, Herman G Weiskotten, Acting Dean......| .....]  ....| wesc] cecee| ceweee 

: THEOLOGY 
1/Boston University School of Theology, James A. Beebe, Dean.......... 8,128) ....| 8,128] 29,026] ...... 
2/Central Wesleyan Theological Seminary, E. 8. Havighurst, Dean. Pree PRAT Ce een) avaeal|h MSa ech enctam ay teaver eee 
3|Drew Theological Seminary, Ezra S. Tipple, President1...... 7,740} ....1 7,740] 46,122} 7,894 
4|Garrett Biblical Institute, C. M. Stuart, Presidentl.. ... We22Ul. wcw| ~deret LO. S92]) sasans 
5|Lliff School of Theology, Edwin W. Dunlavy, President!. (ht eee 671} 16,595 341 


6|Kimbal) School of Theology, E. C. Hickman, President. 


769} 800} 1,569] 1,588] 1,657 
7|Maclay School of Religion, John F. Fisher, Deant ... 








8|Nast Theological Seminary, Frederic Cramer, Dean...........-02+c02-] scocs] cose] eoscel cossel soovee 
9|Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, T. O. Firing enh? sbatace 661 561 612 550 
10|Swedish Theological Seminary, F. A. Lundberg, President!......000000) loll, sees] sveee| 2,297] 1,040 
MIscELLANEOUS 
1/Boston University School of Education, A. W. Wilde, Dean............ 49,007} ....| 49,007 GOW cate cistern 
2|Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Science, W.S 
Athearn, Dean 74,153] ....) 74,153 OOP Ds eins oe 
otal et doe snaes 1222274] 6,044/1227318|310,799] 11,482 
Total, 1918-19105. 00's S.as08 b83.5,00,0 vesmaeien ib eitienean nee meaentnd mee oes ----|573, 789/291 ,058} 16,911 
Tnorease ,. o<s2% tits sate ceases teks bees cera eet tar eeeer eaten ...-/653,620] 19,741) ...... 
DOGEGAN «5 i5:4 <:s:.j0a sows a aie icine siete oetarestteaie ah eB eO TE aleene sll arate ee ein 5,429 
| 
* No report, ** Figures taken from report made two years ago. t Noreoord. 
t Includedin general university report. 
1Independent, 3Inorease in independent professional schools 644. 
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CURRENT BUDGET AND ACADEMIC DATA, 1922-1923 

















EXPENDITURES 

a 

Serclus Facuity SrupEnts z 

Total | Adm. 4 Total | pcr.; a 

piiseel- Annual] and | Busi- | Opera-| Other | Annual Deficit 
neous) Jncome| Instr. | ness | tion |. Expense [|_| — 

u | W | T|M | WwW | Je i 
ase ,657 1 $86 000 +48, 880] $.. $5.8 [819.9 952 $68, 832|S.16,168] 43] ...| 43] 178] 52] 230) 70) 1 
Etre es eater \. meet Ried Seal eee bus eral eel sere e | lamers EARS le tiaesetl aed 
Bye: Sic A Vc ay| [fea mbes PNR uM cal (Wh ten ca LR a ARES peek ol .| 3 
1] 8,745}428 ,970|277,282| 21,016] 60,491] 92,839] 451,628|/D27,658) 82 7| 89/2,800|1,360] 4,160} 830] 1 
2) 2,595|180.943] 78,716] 5,838] 16,508] 49,897] 150,959|S 29,984] 12] 26] 38] 200] 788} 988] 239] 2 
By Skene al fie Onis el Cy eyteerat Ways mae Me acs FONE firey | anes 8| 5] 13] 224) 193} 41717... 3 
Cl RS bere [fn de ace lea Aine (vray (Caan Ines Rab he Mae oe 27 2| 29|3,251| 626] 3, ae 523] 4 
7} Domes s HS eres all Shavases les astern talnion rsa eae cell iecarar th 2 ne) nl eae $25.1 8 
CF ftteaiemitt Io steed bs Gece) i a eM ie: naval Ase Neat ln aeameraereal Rise pel 32] 11) 43] 953] 245 1,198 352] 6 
7| 4,928]123, 922) 59,894] 11,672] 8,118] 7,425] 87,109/S 36,813} 53} 3] 56] 768] 89) 857) 125] 7 
saneA Re etc lies ceee [tse ceil etre ea oes cee oe eee ees OO em es «ic OO) 485) ce 4 4809) BO aE 
2| 28,978] 65,475] 28,711] 6,471] 5,739] 21,303] 62,224/S 3,251] 29] ..| 29] 190) 3] 193] ¢...| 2 
eed oer ae ee li tee ae| emgnanlineban tall She cere |e beets acs ||. oe le “BGA Met ldl tO 75 eT OSteS 

1 

sae PRA Morte meets, ll ober fellietekieeiel ieee care) le araes | el Ol Pins Sit 16/0150 1] 151) 57/1 
1) Ue Parana cA, om DE eer ae ee Al | Rete ASSN atic 18 1) O20 alee 2OlInm a eS 
Bie er Tp td be Seared | etre (aie Ea eter ct Mra tea rae 26 1] 27} 343] ...]  843]1,046] 3 
Segue 5,409] 4,477] .....] » 185 TH eB 400\0 ooo |) alk, Sx th sc9lp IO gee 110] S104 
2) 2,777|171, 586) 46,741) 3,503) 11,140] 62,606] 123,990)S 47,596 31 1} 32} 839) 30]  869]3,506] 2 
FA eae | Nee | a nae as |e evs taarel Us read aecoieenl Migere sede 14] ..| 14] 536] 44] 580) ¢...13 
Bl ees ons A¥22905|093,256| 9 9.238" ratte rack #14 dsdl 841i] 8] ..| 8| 256] 3] 259] 807) 4 
Sh oatae DS ||| ary elie) Uke a | lec rol te Pn ree 22) ..| 22] 204) 16)  220/2,625) 5 
Bane oe RRM | eee | ieee neem wee il Pee S Srcreaeel h Reaerate 4| ..| 4] 154] 2] 156] *...] 6 
fa eS eee ieretecciets ieee allie ame LV Oh Rene ce (SCE co | Nicralcyp 4 1] 5] 112] 11] 123] 907] 7 
8 132} 17,817] 12,600] 942] 1,063] 2,565) 17,170/S 647] 22] ..| 22) 188 5| 193} 406] 8 
9] 1,001] 50,941] 27,080] 409} 5,257} 4,711] 37,457/S 134] 7 7| 414] 24] 438) 823) 9 
TOR PSs Ene |e receiie lirics eae ino tect meaatas 2 apa eee 3 3] 50} 4] 54] 264/10 
1 314] 61,059] 51,156] 4,086] 12,114] 22,304) 89,660)/D28,601| 88 5] 93] 146} 50) 196]1,277] 1 
Fyfe 55s cel lees TEA el (ase Meco | Ssroceoca [ER rGese| Naan ee etca pee ee 139} ..| 139} 489] ...]  489]3,917| 2 
BI ea ee ERG Gal Manatee [Secrest Bae RA le eee pie | Macatee. 66 1} 67| 164) 10) 174|1,051| 3 
1] 18,159] 55,313] 46,827) 3,503] 21,711] 11,595] 83,636|/D 28,323) 13 1} 14} 287] 19]  3806/2,407) 1 
Olan tin: b GSE bbc kyl ey AN RR We aR heel eee eee Al eel Wea aot 10). 621201) 2 
3] 65,864|127,620) 77,958] 7,970] 27,313] 22,758] 135,999|/D 8,379] 33 7| 40} 199] 20) 219] ¢...13 
4| 1,949|175,062|] 62,140] 11,654] 19,154] 74,954] 167,902/S 7,160} 23] ..] 23] 353) 33 86/2, 645] 4 
5| 938] 18,545] 17.520] 2,013| 3,183; 642) 23°358|D 4/313| 2| ..|° 7] 135] ...| 136) 119] 5 
6| 10,995] 15,759) 12,575) 2,217 613 40) 15,445|8 314] 5) — | 5] 19 1 20) 45] 6 
ieee |i SBROt Rib Rae [iter Gara) HS meee amore seen [ear a t be |eeeale ce LOR oe 10| 76] 7 
Cee thes (fear enel le Aneel lio asoerl henartgalh merci [ene oeeckae [acemeie 1 \re 28 ad a) he 12] ¢...] 8 
9| 8,361] 5,084) 3,200 178] 1,224 BOT 4 O00 Se eelzS|iee2|) ef) 2lo> 20h ne: 26] 105] 9 
10} 2,241] 5,578} 3,700] ..... 5,600| ..... 9,300/D 3,722] 38 Diplo ue 1 enter 12] 197/10 
1| 5,067] 54,124) 62,508] 1,751) 5,022] 14,533] 47,814] S6,310] 14] 8] 22) 200) 780} 980) 189/ 1 





2) 23, a] 97,238] 54, 674) 3,503] 15,663 57,166 166] 131,006)D 33,768} 23} 10) 33] 100] 260) 360) 194) 2 











213,751|1763350|953,895| 87,964|220,098)466,344|1728,301] ...... 965| 921105715483] 4620, 20103|30543 

263, ai3 1148371 809,554] .. ..(180,652/144,156/1143,362] ...... 946| 13] 959| 6513] 1367] 7880]..... 
minke 617,979|144,341| .....| 80,446|322,188] 684,939] ......| 19] 79] 98| 8970) 3253|122232). 
FREER tage ORT SE PERG 8 7 ir ties ee eee ee a ne 
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TABLE VII.—SECONDARY 
CAMPUS 
Date 
INSTITUTION LOCATION CHIEF OFFICER of 
: ar- 

Institutions meeting the requirements of the University Senate ter | Acres | Value 
1/Athens School, The. .........0....0.; Athens, Tenn...... 5 ee JRE RR ODD eae eee ce ee 1886 10 | $28,000 
2|Blinn Memorial College.............. Brenham, Tex........... lacoby Nels tarcenr el 1884 a 10,000 
3/Cazenovia Seminary..........-..---+. @azenovia Nes cen. Charles E. Hamilton...... 1825 9 12,550 
4/Centenary Collegiate Institule......... Hackettstown, 1S faeces Robert J. Trevorrow...... 1866 50 12,672 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women..... Carmel NEY... ose eels Clarence P. McClelland... .| 1866 11 12,000 
6|East Greenwich Academy............- Wast Greenwich, R. I.....J. Francis Cooper... ..... 1803 5 10,000 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary...... Bucksport, Me.......... Ralp WaPeck* iin vee 1850 | 120 1,200 
8|Epworth Military Academy........... Epworth, lowa. ........ Bi Q. Browne: Sysse one 1857 15 5,000 
9/Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.......... Qamia.“INoe Miron oko oe ee Frank MacDaniel......... 1832 100 10,000 

10/Grand Prairie Seminary.............. Onarga, Tk sees J. E. Bittinger...... Poe 1882 18 10,000 
11)Jennings Seminary...................- Aurora, OSs ox aesthae oP Bertha. Barber! cc «21cm 1869 4 35,000 
{2|Kent’s Hill DEMIDADY ss eens ae ns Kents Hill, Me.......... Thomas W. Watkins....... 1821 | 500 12,000 
13|Montpelier Seminary................. Montpelier, Wit pote aaas yobe WaiHatch.* ada. acee 1833 614] 35,000 
14|Murphy Collegiate Institute.......... Sevierville, Tenn......... EA. Bishops cc b. ascn cde 1892 54] 8,500 
15)Ozark Wesleyan College.............. Marionville, Moe antat E i Reseri sce. waar 1871 15 18,500 
16|Pennington Seminary................. Pennington, N. J........ Trancis H. Green........- 1839 34 54,362 
17|Snead, John H., Seminary............ Boaz MAlaeeant eeclnicrtte William Fielder........... 1898 7 8,000 
48) TiltauSchoolsse4ces eke ee Tilton, INGE ee he hoes George EePlimptenseea. 1852 8 20,000 
19/Troy Conference Academy............ Poultney, Vite Pcee gins Ru; Thompsont #h-...c9-6 1834 50 38,500 
20|Washington Collegiate Institute....... Washington, N.C....... Maynard . Prlctoher eras 1920 80 55,000 
21|Wesley Collegiate Institute........... Doversi Delis. Henry, Go Buddia.. 2. 5s. 1918 6 50,000 
22|Wilbraham Academy...............-- Wilbraham, Mass........ Gaylord W. ‘Decks geralotee 1824 | 248 33, 624 
23|Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary..... . Williamsport, 1 eam aoe VOT Wei leOUgis te aetece ieee 1849 6 39,057 
24|Wyoming Seminary.................. Kingston) Pactsacnasbee TAU ODLAQUO. os. e near 1844 914} 100,000 
Institutions not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate 
25|Baxter Seminary ......028...s0e00e0s- Baxter. Tenn...... = 12 2,000 
26|Epworth Seminary............. +. EipwortbiGa, cerenn eee 13 1,500 
27|Harwood Boys’ School Albuquerque, N. M WAG 68 5,000 
28|McLemoresville Collegiate Institute. ...McLemoresville, Tenn....1. H. Harrell............. 1886 8 800 
29|Mount Zion Seminary...............- Mount Zion, Ga......... Herbert N. Howard....... 1907 22 3,500 
30) Parker ‘College... 0.0.0... pete nessen eee Winnebago, Minn....:...E. C. Reineke............ 1888 33 10,000 
31|Port Arthur College......:..........- Port Arthur, Tex........ Leonard Power..........- 1911 14144) 65,000 
32/Texas Wesleyan College.............. Austin, Texst eae, ee O. E. Olander....... ponras | eLOLT 21%] 50,000 
Marois als Be aaha suse lelnta St ats¥aie wtapayetads fareveiaheysiate ae ota alan eate sO olots Niagetst aa ouaiel Stele tesers ate oteioe eteie aks 1,51114] 756,765 
Total POLB=LOL9 s SSE ccaretetctes sis mreterets of Aatofa, cinintefUAte wer aeve-acotriteetelee arc erdt alta caves ete MeL OOS Ss ele 
TNerease re. < .ctketes terest as Gayman eilerare tua tire ee eee aoa mee elerenert mera ie Tae, Sell eee 
Dieerease oncioioia.a'sscsseadhs caverta aatate lie els ste via te, tara ov suplalamareters rays ararchave Uitte Ree Bees AGUA seas 






































* Includes apparatus and museum. 
t+ No valuation given. Estimate made. t Acting President. 
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** Figures taken from report made in 1921. 
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BUILDINGS EQUIPMENT 
yeue pe aia 
0 0 alue 
Real oats Furniture | Equip- of 
| No. Value Property Apparatus | Museum and ment Plant 
Fixtures 
Volumes Value | 

1 9 $77,000 $105 , 000 9,000 $9,500 $6, 000 b PN cent, $5,000 $20,500 $125 , 500 
2 9 95, 650 105 , 650 3,500 1,500 2,500 250 8,868 13,118 118,768 
3) 146, 133 158, 683 4,175 4,755 6, 169 1,035 7,852 19,811 178,494 
4 Fi 259,577 272, 249 3,000 OOO Gee saree ae ee *97 046 100, 046 872,295 
5 34 132,000 144,000 2,000 2,700 Le DOT TAs 54,343 58,543 202,543 
6 7 95,913 WS; OUSE sok cectace 200 1,500 500 2,000 4,200 110,118 
Clear) 53, 000 54, 200 75 100 TEE 2 <xceletne 3,000 - 3,175 57,375 
8 i 75,000 80, 000 3,460 2,000 DOOR rata 5,000 7,500 87,500 
9 9 137,800 **147 , 800 5,000 FOR O00| demek ee cera oms Se *19,849 24,849 **172 649 
10 4 130,000 140,000 800 400 850 150 4,000 5,400 145,400 
il 1 60,000 95 , 000 800 1, 600 800 Seem 13,500 15,300 110,300 
12) 12 111,600 123 , 600 11,100 6,350 Saale ye See lon 52, 683 62,147 185,747 
13 9 161, 764 196, 764 800 1,500 500 3,000 20,000 25,000 221,764 
14 8 160,500 169,000 1,200 1,000 750 |e ew 3,000 4,750 173,750 
15 9 131,500 150,000 6,033 10,000 S000. “Ree. 1,927 13,827 163 , 827 
16| 12 244, 260 2985622), 7 Panne: 1,000 SOO. 2a: 15,406 16,706 315 , 328 
17 5 248 , 600 256 , 600 1,700 3,500 SOO See, 15,000 19,300 275,900 
18} 12 408 , 500 428 , 500 10,000 5,000 1,000 500 25,000 31,500 460,000 
19 4} 252.187 290, 687 951 1,000 SCOU Sava 10,000 11,800 302,487 
20 165,000 220,000 575 500: DUO eae eno 5,000 6,000 226,000 
21 3 125,000 175, 000 3,900 2,500 BRO00I > Tn as. 5,000 11,000 186,000 
22 9 181, 222 214,846 8,000 3,500 2,251 500 19,954 26,205 241,051 
23 9 273 ,210 312,267 6,000 7,600 LES6L Ie eee 46,957 56,418 368 , 685 
24 5) 795 , 000 895,000 5,000 9,000 5,000 2,000 27,500 43,500 938 , 500 
25 2 31,583 33 , 583 1,190 990 CAN raters 800 2,480 36,813 
26 3 13,500 15,000 150 150 BOA co eee 200 400 15,400 
27 7 73,900 78,900 2,000 COO 4 Ree Ce ee 800 1,400 80,300 
28 2 22,500 23,300 593 400 LOO) Sa tn 5,000 6,450 29,750 
29 5 11,700 15,200 600 600 OD rane. 1,000 1,700 16,900 
30 3 60, 500 70,500 4,000 5,000 500 500 5,000 11,000 81,500 
31 4 130, 000 OOOO! Seip sitcscMlinl Ly) featcreess SOO) ees 10,000 10,500 205,500 
32 4 37,000 87,000 900 1,100 200). PSS 1,000 2,300 89,300 
214 4,901,099 5, 657 , 864 95 , 602 91,445 45,210 8,435 491, 685 636, 775 6,294, 639 
Cee Saeee Ee Oe aah Reba serra haere Peers SITE tareahece ede eo rae beg 504, 687 4,506,789 
4G Sul Merny een ILC SACP LOR. wometper ac | eam t cae | Nabe Seer] bas Ea) aS CR 132,088 1,787,850 
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TABLE VIII.—SECONDARY 
Peo ea ea aS geno ocean on ee 










































| PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 
Institutions meeting the requirements of the General Pevteccore le Senolnes i Other 
University Senate Main- a Library 
y decane ships ships Purposes 
DAthens: Schools The? «cw: sarcyajes <1ee slater ng lee a steers tee t ese SScece t anos teres 
2|Blinn Memorial Colleges scayuwat cs ~aeerasatia ees ioos MB O30 I cpeck t's cal tee tgcerevercea ia eee cesereters th a acme 
Bf Cazenovia SeDANALV 6 ao narolnmre/airiatan tee aveyeiie kere ISM Cede DD O49] teh cece « 42,103 Rane) ee asataa 
4 Pgheig ala Collegiate Thstituites ccs oc stmtedpeete et eektnie Sian Ra AOS SGU sears cece 6,495 100 500 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women TA S60Of Sarre eoillaee aeleielete Reine |@ apaereda 
G| Bast Greenwich Academy. 0.0.2 6... eee nec ctie anes wene OO 40Che Alec 19,650 wider le lise <aetctretes 
7\East Maine Conference Seminary...........-.+-.--eeseeees 25,308 20,600 ant 
8i Epworth ‘Military: Academy... 0.0.0... 2% <cjececneey demerecn tins DALI) |e ota SS, 5 hr we ata A aiestes 
9|Genesee Wesleyan Academy............-.eeeeeceeeceeeeens 70,502 14,485 Bris 
10/Grand Prairie Seminary..... Bh (reas ee ee) hy Aa eed | bese eer 
ll Jennings Seminary... in TS ORT hecho tat bot ee tare 4a 
12|Kent's Hill Seminary. . Be Suetelere eltiata. bac eats Coe ane ree ee 263,746 22,961 6,500 
13\ Montpelier Seminary... saceiese oacteh « vebine Saenger eres 111, 655 aaah aes 
14)Murphy Collegiate Institute.............. A eee mate Se pomaiote oe Pon Sie sonSnG PC 
1a Ozarlks WesleyateC Olego.:< cine neta occurances tates Sikes! Reciie ealeamateitiente 8,000 Reacren Remi 
16)Penninetons Seminenyes acres chm cine bee me ceaancc ane ke 9 900) ae aieis craic Sete ees srsleaiela) 
La Sneads John ae SOM ALyaeryc ays 5 ose ale oh a a SetoseiensacT raves os gaat eae 2 | Me ot a w/a a asta aicerete RE 
18 Tilton BCHOOM Ries sires o Galas anias eae eee rere tacara ore 223,800 108,500 63, 945 3,512 5,350 
19| Troy. Conference Academy... 20) 01a. <nieaas sapiealerise cries ee 26,4000 0 cs caw.c 13, 600 eres BE Sarstoa 
20 Washington Collegiate Institute... ...: 0 .henaseaucrmdiee ec sraly | wiace=4libn weiner BAO Dee Sa le mearasets Sh 
21 |Wesley-Collegiate Dostitutecc na. ssicaceunn saateane ct ocsee 192,860 J0; 000) Wienp one ppl el KE em eee, 
7 WalbrahiamdsAGAdelnys te». a’excaniccakessmanehtanirvain cece 140,402 mineavere (8 NA AY hs ee a 53,914 
23) Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary ; 247, 8851) oo)... ARGO len MDDS sleisinie'e 
24|Wyoming Seminary........ Heaters. a Reh eRe Reto tetas waren B25 000|" Po ceccur RA laa cee oe seeehe 
Institutions not meeting some of the requirements of the 
University Senate 
Zo Baxter SErainarviaascc'ee uc nsiccslt.e ac ce rattebae uae men ian scien S20 Cee vane a haluke ckestcal| Mkts 0 Omen 
SGP Say Ort hs SOMIDATY craig Sisre sratwe sree ny Gael cinis/anian Miami pre llMie. Geteteie seallpeh Meche cere elas Mtoe ee oes ne ee || ce ee 
27|Harwood Boys School............sssscesesceeres h OOO ae oe cata seteeny e tast ne vet eeere cM ee merer tees 
28/McLemoresville Collegiate Institute. ........2.-.2.eeeeee ees SRE scl NiMNe Faretcteis et ceeteere citar omens see cee oe 
25 Mont ZION POMIBATY:..- ciolna tie siee-ie se cle bei rane OR Se ee ete ate Mtr yi amet sas i Mar ere i me 
OO Parker OMG ge sectere. seals ois. ok raids Ge ree Gehan ak Rice tates GO, 000 a estas S000 sean arenes |i meres 
SE POLt Arbus COLMeRO ce). cjchsc cote nant oe atonnrenenie eno BOvO0G hee demas ARES Pao Fh Al ee Aye ber, 
pi iag oie ed vib sp iiaveretne sarees Ber ASE, FORAGE Siaisielc ctw ujeis see Riaeinate BBACEE aaa 
MG) 0 Lee ean see et is a Pua ena NT ee teed 28 , 149,22 132,888 254,601 10,112 93 , 502 
Toe 1918-1919 al eet ntite holt Ran ane bre Cee aes HANES Ws aa ae 
SLC CE ie en aes SA Rha iehanes nade hes Fol en bs | (a Dray Seasaul lec gan ORM be Sg 
DGG reese 9 circle rola eiavarearateltte ye nV ere tears tane eRe aPeToiawal MRO RFD ls aN eae oe ave IRD ee Ie oom 











*TIncluded in University of Chattanooga report. 
t Paid after these tables were compiled. 
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CURRENT 
Incomp 
INSTITUTION 
From From 
Reon Endow- ahd Ae 
Institutions meeting the requirements of the University Senz‘e Students fading Bates Gifts 1 
Annuities | Collection 

Athens! School,” hese sre so:0 0% beasts, toa aren eer eh eaters ca clos S12 745 > Set. Ses Acead $6,687 
21 Blinns Memorial College. 5. cic-cis eons occerci taken crvia sie IO oe tomate aoe 7,870 5,887 ASSh ee) xc ches 
Si CAZENOVIA OEMUDATY caletbytt oc iscdc an vrei ee Gn LER Oca eereieon 84,748 8,600 (G23 Ti taneaiaees 
4/Centenary Collafints MDE GO cen, «hv auncoe enero Aberin aoe atom 86,178 507 5,236 gate 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women**...........0.cce.c0ceevecenees 105,736 579 2000 aaa. 
6| Hast! Greenwich Academy. sit arm MA 2 eiectecste no eee paiteca boar eeateets 29,616 2,250 4,650 4,000 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary}...............-.0.0eeeeeeeeeees 11,791 564 1,913 45 
8|Epworth Military, Academy? :...).c.0.. cence donee on cates Mame 4,505 1,675 2,153 1,000 
Ol Genesee: Wesleyan:.Seminary**. Gs - ~ «staictnae sn eatoseh oct eee 68 , 200 6,240 SAOO LE scree 
10\Grand| Prairie Seminary:.hw.\..2% svat nota Pee cet ahs -aleca-aoe DT GLOMAL mitch SO est, iecrcere 
DL Jennings) PemmMAaryrdec ec oeeiee «crams oe on ie PRES Ra Choa Bo O40 Ian a neeaue 8,732 270 
D2 Kenta) AaMESGmiin ary: .,c.oe.s cic cie piel Scnpercustataoabecsiotes covets oars 15,185 6,902 2,147 8,338 
13) Montpelier Sennnary, tetas ras Seis site cnaenioies ale othr cto 32, 758 4,536 1,986 2,355 
14|Murphy Collegiate Institute Re Sy Is ra 2,481 
15| Ozark WesleyansCollese oi Fas ae eos octisie is Siew < cca iey ej S S00 Et owe 7,992 1,746 
16) Pennington SOMA Ny iayalera,s/-7cin.areein eis eo eect ae ce tere © aires 45,960 683 9,238 12,195 
17|\Snesd, John wt. woenalnary:. <..hc scl. sen spre doen Geen ones TSAOGS en. eee 249 2,100 
TRAM telivaye feels (070) h A ae Ett eer AP er ee AAR mera.) ee ee 75,101 14,056 DO Death. | een 
19) Troy. ConferenceyAcadeniyie <iays.. von easetalciake he iarcaretehrteReers oe crane 29,693 10,028 8,649 10,839 
20) Washington Collegiate Institutes. ..... we. cinch ojoteweisietiote ques onehe eeencee PS] eee 348 6,500 
21) Wesley Collegiate Institute lov ie & sian 5 Gears Mea uke 4 RR Ee eee 14,480 8,027 5,461 waaetk 
22lWalbraham Neademy er cs-chih co cisinrs cas beet acter eh cin ete 46,148 7,204 4,590 Urgent 
23) Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary..............:00ee0eeeeeeeeeeeee 51,183 14,489 Dy 8220) ancien 
PAIWyOmnlig SEMINALY coils 5 <i cites o dels ehertee ons eal mea aoe 84,233 22,846 9,242 1,000 

Institutions not meeting some of the requirements of the 

University Senate. 
2b Baxter; SeMNnarys wists oe oe cele eat cones oa ecto tan eS eee T6981). teense 90 5,500 
ZOE Pworvks Seminary: eis shone teu mee acon easel Ub coed eb nets LOR ie, arco OS ee brace 
27|Harwood Boys School 5,413 80 168 11,367 
28|McLemoresville Collegiate Institute...............00-0-0e0ee ee Be 4,610) ioe eae 209 4,000 
20 Mount: 20m, SeMminany:<. cet... eae ae. eae < wateieae haa See {OCB Te erates 84 2,975 
BOI Marker: COUCZO Nec docile stares bone aot mere a A EE eee PET ae See S 1,576 2,851 
Dil PoryearthariColegok. ws. ce nc i tenuis tere cee ne erae ee eee 15, 623 2,603 ABB It bees 
SalMexaguwieslovan’ College. i. 2 ures sean ie tiacgncine eke ear eee 2 OT abba gevne 75 1,333 
MD ObAL zs crare’slisrare stole a sla < a s/otavese.ai athe cabs cesta Fei epee 890,306 117,756 101,265 87,582 
Dotal. LOMB 1 GLO creeps. <« eysvayae oie. ala giiaye cS sR MG 2 te 551, 158 77,535 46,138 16,102 
Tneredseies aasct, yacua career avice gear ire iki set a er tre 339, 148 40,221 55,127 71,480 
De grease ive’cwse-creeravactecin tier ang Galatea ate oe SORE LE Tae EE er | ie a heaters | hella ania 
* Includes operating expense. ** Gross income and expense reported. Dining Hall and Dormitory 


figures not eliminated as suggested, 
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Surplus 
or 
Deficit 


peeropoymmyy 


Rey peppy 


a=) 





i. 


© CONT? CUP CODD 


BUDGET 
EXPENSE 
Books 
From Adm. 
Other and i “ Other 
os Total “aoe : Bauipe Business | Operating Cuter Total 
ment 
Ee 
1 $7,125 $26,557 $18 , 494 $2,115 $5,762 $7,035 $9 , 628 $43 , 034 
2 993 14,93 12,800 387 Chek a nies te *5, 759 19,724 
3 391 50,976 24,571 127 6, 252 11,428 5,668 48 046 
4 2,890 94,811 34,117 784 11,165 30,393 9,984 86,443 
Sle, Gees 108 315 28,840 2,840 4,712 15,465 54,051 105 , 908 
6 2,560 43,076 21,680 750 3,445 14,395 8,996 49 , 266 
7 5,484 19,797 12,716 1,609 1,697 2,081 2,025 20,128 
8 780 10,113 9,275 125 695 3,051 161 13,307 
ON Bence 81,840 25,000 MOOI. tensors 24,000 27,500 78 , 250 
10 4,337 82,732 15,790 2,924 7,399 3, 258 2,233 31,604 
11 600 42,542 8,350 257 1,133 14,582 22,538 46,855 
WA) ak Tato. taysks 82,572 19,280 1,063 2,047 3,415 7,084 82,889 
13 1,671 43 306 19, 944) 767 5,160 4,791 11,792 42,454 
14 5,000 12,525 10,813 319 1,531 235 2,166 15,064 
15 700 14, 238 17,955 92 873 2,789 960 22,619 
16 920 68, 996 28, 908 2,173 6,279 23 , 062 14,909 75,331 
Wile eves. 15,444 16,603 978 479 2,405 2,641 23,106 
18 1,583 93 , 264 4 4,384 21,859 28 , 752 7,526 62,521 
19 3,091 62,300 23 , 620 15,377 4,699 27,398 7,665 78,759 
20 5,888 25 , 383 T6040Ns1 Pecks 1,578 Gs(05| ceases 25,383 
val 4,000 31,968 Pl OOONE) merece 1,188 6,367 3,487 82,042 
22 963 58, 905 14,865 1,295 9, 239 10,383 18 ,336 54,118 
Zot catsteyaunk 71,494 34,130 828 5,195 7,435 14,542 62,130 
24 4,034 121,355 70,084 5,481 10,202 31,367 8,487 125,571 
OI: Brae lee 7,288 6,697 265 441 746 521 8,670 
26 4,380 4,670 F202 ak Bre orotate 200 009] waentecrs 5,161 
27 191 17,219 8,520 150 150 7,197 1,202 17,219 
28 2,000 10,819 7,670 500 100 315 2,234 ~~ 10,819 
29 6,713 10,838 6,210 200 200 984 4,499 12,093 
30 9,521 21,444 15,250 1,309 1,628 ShQ0F | oe eietere 21,444 
31 415 19,074 13,565 848 4,626 By LOU ee sci 22,300 
82 626 4,971 3,350 52 18 1,066 440 4,926 
76,856} 1,273,765 570,339 49,699 120,730 299, 387 257,029) 1,297,184 
109,468 800,401 BOCFOSO |W) chai rcoral|lLl e falere nr-ve 230,829 170,522 738,940 
seats 473, 364 232,750 Ryais ight B Sninc 68, 558 86,507 558 , 244 
SOAOLZ aw a arene M. a Marsicre ers Rat eKais Gree Pe NU RODE etna otic 
= SS ee 





{ Figures irom report for school year 1921-22. 
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TABLE X, —SECONDARY 





DH RH Hee eee 
SCOAMWMNFPWNHKH COONS Ptwonwre 


i] 
=% 


22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 





INSTITUTION 


Tnstitutions meeting the requirements of the 
University Senate 


Athens School: The www: -Nadew Coaec a le een tress heels 
‘Blinn’Memorial College: sesso as cess 6 ane nee ase ees 
@azenovia, Seminaky.so-. 20 aeesine sew 2c Leek aeecsueene 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... ..0.6020ceseceeecess 
Drew Seminary for Young Women. 
East Greenwich Academy....... 
East Maine Conference Seminary. . 





Epworth Military Academy...............0.2..005 - 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary... ........00cesecee seen ene 
Grand: Prairie Seminary...) sess tens ee ies cms ocee es 
JORRINCA COMIN ALY Mee tai peer acc Beene cas tees 
Kent's Hill Seminary 
Montpelier*Beminaty ee 1 ose oenoal3cc caeaae oe aces 
Murphy ‘Collegiate Institute. 2.0 ts: .ewlvlan «ope ene 
Ozarks Wesleyan Colleme oo. MMS e's: Peas a aaa 
Pennitigton Seminary: os. ts seis oun. a dege toe. erdadee 
Snead, John HT Seminarycsc ee esses cts eee ts Anca 
FT POnISCu Onl -aaRe MOE MO aso gate so ieee 
Troy Conference Academy. :.....5.0.6...000-ce0ces008 
Washington Collegiate Taeitute : BR hes Ar. Shere eats 
Wesley Collegiate Institute..........-2....2.-.05- Re 
Wilbraham (Academy ti. s:. teste less s.ineeeee wend 

Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary a 
AV VOmmTIE SOMA Te teva heel ean s bdeitereied «cae 





Institutions not meeting some of the requirements 
of the University Senate 


Baxter Seminarytestesci'sc:ctued. ese etnies 
Mipworth: Seminary. vend. .e chen saeis seater oe a as 
Marwood Boys Sonools 21. sete crnlevoeewews 
McLemoresville Collegiate Institute...........--. 
Mount Zion Seminary.............0.0eee ees 

Parker College....... 
Port Arthur College 










Texas Wesleyan College RA Oe CB nen ren 
Tol REN ee Ey, 
IMCreasesta nts sins arte tn ees idee wnvaneeten ‘ 
Decrease..... BAK aod Rie Serko telat ‘ 





* Record incomplete. ** No record, 
































FACULTY STUDENTS 
All Depts., 
Excluding Academy Sub-Academy 
Duplicates 
M | Ww | M Ww AE M | WwW 
10 10) * 20 83 124 207 7 il 
8 2 10 45 24 69 9 5 
6 10 16 106 89 195 9 fs 
4 24 28 Pace 119 119 are 4 
1 15 16 wis 96 96 a 28 
7 10 17 89] 68} 157 12 2 
3 6 9 387 SOlS Gliese Sake 
4 4 8 21 29 50 
10 12 22 107 90 197 Are 
SIM, wale 8 PANN ee 52 16 
aries 16 OS Ape 72 VPA ge lan 
5 9 14} 108 83] 191 4 2 
4 il 15 91 CO) hte CNL Ate Ack 
i) 5 10 72 74| 146 40 26 
8 5 13 15 16 31 ae oh 
15 3 18 152 ee 152 17 iy 
4 21 25 169 244 413 148 183 
at 14 25 176 142 318 54) «, 2 
6 13 19 87 102 189 24 6 
6 Uh 138 54 41 95 26 23 
th 10 17 51 23 TALE ee ifr 
(Ale toate Hi lwe ar BO\ue pers BOW ee ode 
9 13 22 119 62 181 29 27 
19 12 31 239 133 372 eats gate 
5 4 9 41 44 85 31 42 
3 3 6 7 8 15 66 59 
4 4 8 29 xe 29 7 Saye 
3 2 5 19 37 56 iv a 
2 6 8 33 23 56 76 70 
6 4 10 44 8 52 ane aon 
2 3 5 23 25 48 mars cars 
9 1 10 10 19 29 2 1 
201 259} 460) 2,135) 1,915] 4,050 642 498 
154 234 388] 1,450) 1,640} 3,090 619 811 
47 25 72 685 275 960 23 das 
An to eh ei ee ene tae 313 
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SCHOOLS, 1922-23, ACADEMIC DATA 



















































































STUDENTS | 
Total Grad 
SprcraL ScHoos Excluding 5 
Duplicates UaAes. 
Art Mie Music Normal ose Others 

m | w | m w | | w m | w mu | w m |W u|w{ |r| 
DW xen ba 6 8 7 62 ll 35 ate 102 109 211 320 sa Yc 
Naa teatlee othe 33 22 os ae 10 7 aes 3 ao 81 56 137 500} 2 
Sees) ar cae 7 2 11 3| eae 2! 115} 106) 221) 1,839) 3 
AY ree ER oak acer, 0 ae 52 ne 32 Shi 151 151) 1,351) 4 
DT, cote) Geeta eco suse oe have ah ovr em, 124 124) F858 5 
(27 RNS ie eet Pn EY LD ah nit any, As 101 70 171) 1,500) 6 
Wide eel whe 11 18 10 15 ey 2 58 65 gD ee Oba a & 
Scene Relea eae afte ets I 21 29 50| 2,831] 8 
2) ere ee ea eee cies | mein ane ieee 3 107 90 107 FR 9 
COTA kale edn ea 4 12 + 72 12 BaF? kre 10 
ALS eas esti ork cdl Mee sestad’ WRG reve er ris aed 355 72 72 233)11 
Ore old tees Gaeta Breas 1 2 By 113 87 200)" oe ee 12 
LG eS A Eat Panes lu eee 1 5 18 ee 92 118 205} *1,425,13 
1 Re gical (ime eecten uk aac cme DMs 2 5 ase ari 114 105 219 182)14 
ADV HaraAl ees es ee os eat an ny 18 17 120 a 153 45 198 535]15 
AG = eee thee ee allied ae aoe = a or ee ook 169 053 HOO) TE Sheers 16 
lie 5 | Se Hea eon hig 2 35 69 14 160 312 430 742 335/17 
TS | eoee Ba Sarai Pane all reas foe Bes mee 230 144 374) 1,821|18 
LOTS PoE, Neeser 6 9 12 19 1 gets 118 117 235} + 1,296/19 
Di afore Wtava Peers hiss ste rails ae 80 64 144 39/20 
21 12 4 9 9 24 51 Tae 68 71 139 736/21 
PA eRe lit Mirae es os Wee oe ae — 56 Hi 56 *126|22 
23 10 25 23 31 17 219 9 30 207 394 601} 1,762/23 
Date cast 106 66 63 100 ele 402 299 701} 6,106)24 
25 Aral ae fe a at 72 86 158 §3)25 
26 aes pee 7 ae ee 73 67 140) 8 ie 26 
27 orale ate ey Aa ane 106 ws 106 5|27 
28 es, ailigea he ae ees see 19 37 56 143}28 
29 Re] We oa wee UG). Le 109 93 202 9029 
30 9 8 18 44 15 9 io 46 1 cic inet 30 
31 68] 101 BAe sels ae 68 101 169 319}31 
32 Pein eer 12 20 32 59/32 

25 31]. 268} 299 194 661 23 65 33 26 149 326] 3,310) 3,305] 6,615} 25,632 

Ol 280}; 22218 61d 138 599 23 41 15 30 39 153| 2,401) 3,675) 6,076) ..... 

.16 1 46) ae 56 62 24 18 wake 110)  -173 909 OBO esis « 

Pact ity. tell See ees iets 4 one om wate 70 pete | ec aeO 
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TABLE XI.—INSTITUTIONS FOR 









































PERMANENT 
PLANT FUND 
ey 
3 
2 
ny 2 e > 
INSTITUTIONS < a0 ial 8 & “3 
is fa 8 ot 8 a ro) 2 3 oS} 
) ‘3 al 4 o a 4 £3 oo 
e|3|s¢ 3 8 | 8s] 38 3s | as 
is | 8 |S 3 iG) ao oS oa ga 
Ala)4 > > el BAY [-Bics| OA 
ProressionaL ScHOOoLs A 
1/Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Train- 
ing School, New Orleans, La....... 916 4! $140,000] $..../$12,000] $152,000] $79,503) $79,503 
President, T. Restin Heath, M.D. 
2|Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.]1888] 18} 19] 130,000/11,500} 3,500) 145,000] 481,015} 481,015 
President, Philip M. Watters 
3|Meharry Medical ‘ollege, Nashville, Tenn..]1915} 22] 12] 304,000/15,000] 65,000) 384,000] 590,000) 590,000 
President, John J. Mullowney, M.D. 
CoLLEaus 
1/Claflin secrete ora: 8. C.......|1869] 10} 13] 279,900] 2,000] 18,000] 299,900] 128,969] 128,969 
President, J. B. Randolph 
2/Clark University, Atlanta, Gan ccna 1870] 370| 14! 600,000/+5,000] 20,000] 625,000} 46,869} 46,869 
President, John W. Simmons 
3 Morgan. College, Baltimore, Md........... 1867] 97] 26) 527,146) 5,000) 6,500} 578,646 65,110} 65,110 
President, John O. Spencer 
4|Morristown Normal and Industrial College. }1923] 350] 11) 299,200) 6,000] 21,500} 326,700 7,280} 7,280 
Morristown, Tenn. 
President, Judson 8. Hill, 
5|New Orleans College, New Orleans, La....|1873} 2} 7} 155,000] 2,000} 14,000) 171,000} 78,885) 78,885 
President, Charles M. Melden 
6| Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. .|1883] 42} 4] 186,000} 3,000] 12,000} 151,000} .......] ...... 
President, James M. Cox 
7\Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss........ 1868} 60] 10) 116,000 15,000} 131,000 16,000} 16,000 
President, M. S. Davage 
8/Samuel Huston paler aeieal Pex'so4..s ee 1900] 14) 7] 117,000} 500} 9,500} 127,000) .:.....) ...... 
President, R. N. Brooks 
9| Wiley College, Marshall. Tex.5..0....2.6 1882} 53] 18) 245,000] 6,000] 36,000} 287,000} .......] ...... 
President, M. W. Dogan 
Szconpary ScHoois 
1|Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C........|1889} 19] 6] 145,000} 900} 9,100) 155,000) .......] ...... 
President, Frank Trigg 
2|Central Alabama Inst., Birmingham, Ala.../1872/ 41) 3] 65,000} . 500) 3,500} 69,000) .......] ...... 
President, H. H. Sutton* 
3|Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.**....].... 8i- Bi7 85000) = 500) 8,500] SOl000)) Pees cee ccce 
Principal, I. H. Miller 
4'George R. Smith College, Sedalia, Mo.....{1903] 28 Die. 622000) (2122001! 2" 800] 5 566.000 cr erccea| me terete 
President, R. B. Hayes 
5|Haven Institute, Meridian, Miss........ 101} 14] 170,000) 1,500) 38,500) 210,000} 3......) .....5 
President, J. B. F. Shaw 
6|Princess Anne Academy Baltimore, Md...].... 11 96,000 $4,000) T3000) casntieeal msteen 
Principal, Thomas H. Kiah 
7|Walden College, Nashville, Penn is atetere 8| 3} 180,000} 500; 5,000} 185,500 1,000} 1,000 
Principal, T. R. Davis 
BAe nora 5 aati 1243] 186|3,852 ,246)61,100 dl ibaey 400 Mf 282 ,746|1 ,494, 6381/1494, 631 
Total 1918-19195 so emcceastne 1176) 189|2,847,700] ....) ..... 2,490,750} 876,685] 876,685 
Increase sac se eee ere 67 sl 504,546) ois] “en wine 1,791,996] 617,946] 617,946 
Decrease nce aceon er Meroe nGl Moc mares Woe ee eed b crieteo call leAnbenis 














* Closed this year. 


** Merged with Daytona Normal and Industrial Institute, Daytona, Fla. 


of nee $294,884. 


tk igures taken from report made in 1921. 
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NEGROES—FINANCIAL EXHIBIT, 1922-23 
SSW SN eam ava SEES eras aT Sam meer neces 
CURRENT BUDGET 



























































3S Income EXPENSE 
ee Po 
a on 2/2 [og 88 3 
&la-| .| # (ssslass g2\ 38 2 5 
3s }os|ee|eelsecic@.|a2) 8 |aul\ee| 8 | & |as| s 5 
a << | ho | Be [ROR Ss] On BH |/<da | AR -Q So a RD 
1] $..../$1,000]  $72/$6,135] $....|87, 600|$30746]$44,553|$7,000|$2,293|$2,000/$6,6681$27525|$45,486|D $933] 1 
2| ....|19,000] 1,414138, 578 1,667] 41,659]14,533| 1,715] 1,800] 7,898]15,483| 41,429/S 230] 2 
3| ....{142000|94,860|72, 740 1,500]14,283|183,383/45,839|82,499| 5,000/48,310) ....|181,648/S 1,735] 3 
1 .|15,757| 6,000] 976/38,598|13,017| 74,348|27,500| 9,005} 3,200|20,486/14,518| 74,709|D 361] 1 
2 9,978] 1,600]  829/42,254] 6,155| 60,816/20,317|11,002| 3,780|20,053] 4,910] 60,062/S 754] 2 
3|121750 14,536] 3,558] 2,315/31,730|21,069| 73,208/32,844| 2,079| 3,243/23,175]10,825| 72,166/S 1,042] 3 
4 5,204] 912]  264179,347|33, 505/119, 232|16, 362| 7,895] 3,250|76,854/13,773|118,134/S 1,098] 4 
5| ....| ....{10,083] 3,600}  58020,065] 3,099] 37,427|/23,576| 3,577] 1,635|11,024| 2,287| 42,099|D 4,672| 5 
6 6,683 242115 ,879|11,229| 34,033|16,864] 3,097| 1,710] 6,560] 4,032] 32,263/S 1,770] 6 
7 [12,128 559|20,948| 8,181] 41,816/19,931| 6,017] 3,100] 9,922] 6,817| 45,787|D 3,971| 7 
8 6, 685 463|16,374| 2,072| 25,594|16,674| 2,652| 2,625] 4,549] 3,445] 29,945/D 4,351] 8 
9 ... [31,566 546|21,822| 6,187] 60,121|26,336| 4,429] 3,440] 8,836115,997| 59,038/S 1,083] 9 
1 7,034 453|18,753|11,633| 37,873|15,235] 6,004] 2,400|10,576| 3,519| 37,734|S 139] 1 
2 3,202 248| 8,463] 1,425] 13,338] 9,133] 2,476] 1,385] 2,604] 658] 16,256/D 2,918| 2 
3 5,635 694| 9,000] 4,171] 19,500|11,780] 2,486] 1,600}. 2,531] 1,456| 19,853/D 353] 3 
4 2,495 403] 9,625] 4,773] 17,296|10,119| 2,288] 1,480] 2,711] 917| 17,515|S 219] 4 
5 Se ht 617 578|17,532)15,517| 45,244|20,800| 4,972] 3,250/10,303] 5,957] 45,282/D 38] 5 
6 .... {10,015 .... {31,268} 41,283/18,009] 2,372]  496]11,102] 8,622] 40,6018 — 682| 6 
7 7,071 297|33,372|15,723| 56,463|13, 758] 8,048] 2,150]20,060|12, 294 66,810]8 153] 7 
121750|162000|256035|133123] 9 ,447|392862|235720| 1027187|366610|164906/47 ,544|304222|153035|1036317| ...... 
95,000] ....|116443/42, 986/20 .557|125048|128470/433,504/155652| ....| ....|78,884|67,965/302,501| ...... 
26,750} ....|139592190,137| _....267814|107250 210958] ....| ....|225338|85,0701733,816| ...... 


26,750 


....{139592}90 , 137 


D 
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TABLE XII—INSTITUTIONS FOR 















































Sanne STUDENTS 
Dye College 
INSTITUTIONS of Professional 
M | W | E M | Ww | M | WwW 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
1\Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School...... 14 4 18 1 26 
2|Gammon Theological Seminary.............-+eeeeeeeees 7 dh 23 4 
3|Meharry Medical College... ......-.-...e2eceeeeeeeeees 88 8 96 597 33 
Coxtmans 
Li Clatlin University = seve ceurstascercie\e ote grees cle sie eis alata te ot 16 21 37 34 15 
‘2 ClarksOmiversyty cic ct steinrs’ctae.s cab hae sieve etetstn oles etevsrare sin nia 10 15 25 25 95 
Oi Morgan Colleges jie stactea tral cteial« crahausiaieral svete isterasjeiale ets Gera 23 6 29 94) 109 
4|Morristown Normal and Industrial College!............. 11 12 23 
5 | Neow2Orleans: Colleg6 icc ais, «cies.x cleo’ wie afelero.e sie oie oie cvie & wiels 7 21 28 19 66 
6\ Philander Smith: College. .i2c vec. .os ssc s vnlscre Sets ceeeie 10 7 17 28 23 
RUBE CONSZE nics clatsteit cieisiaalela ciolsie eis sin'« v clmainicloleretelnie!atfielele 14 15 29 16 12 
8|Samuel Huston) College! oasis vieiclaw's'sia's ble\cin nip isle eleiaersie 8 14 22 36 25 
OiWiley; College se. X47: Sisters cis ete /eeteyals.c'eis-eiec » slo Ubisla mania ines 17 6 23 91} 128 
Sxconpary ScHoous 
A Bennett College. nrecinincnichcne caters ayire,soeh aise sralahe eiantareles 6 13 19 
2/Central Alabama Institute**...............ceeeeee eens 8 3 11 
SiCookmian 'Enstibutepiy cieroteis «fee «ister ehe nia. cielgiolols'siecte,cceleitls chs 3 16 19 
4iGeorge:R; Siaith College: «Vere eicvsersie.e «:a'e/ateleic siste.sietersyeidte 5 9 14 1s 8 
Si Haven Institute sas cic e cess fess xjevles's visinicaiailets, coisas 12 13 25 
6|Princess Anne Academy... csc ccacccupcnsceecsrnccnses 9 5 14 
7 Walden College tetas ceire ccs cats crate court hickseicwtaleaie eet ae 5 13 18 il 7 
WMigtalsc. calencrm qemaisia toes Suet Mace etna scene ee 273 201 474 ~~ 367 488 ~~ 621 63 
MPOtal LORS LG 1 Oi sors converters cinraperalantleletghcieweioste ce etecte 148 174 322} 188) 198) 468 80 
Tmerease rere fe epee ce sists vie safes niacoisietelcralese oie sie 125 27 152 ~~ 299 ~~ 290 153 Sbaats 
DeCreasas Marte ste Mest Ye ee nls wares Mee eee 17 


* No report. ** Closed 1923-24. 
t Returns incomplete. 
1 Added college work 1923-24. 
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NEGROES—ACADEMIC DATA, 1922-23 
lc taal a ele aaTS uae Sl Se 





eo oN Oo OD ® w DO 


st OS CO 109. t 























STUDENTS 
Academy epee Business Music Normal Others (Exheiog Grap- 
Duplicates) UATES 
M oe |e WwW M fw W M | WwW | W M | wi;M | Ww M W fl 

1 26 27| 278 

23 4 Pye, 
597 33) 630} 3,400 

103} 148) 153) 136 10 61 40 21] 298} 302) 600) *. 
115} 215 140; 310} 450) 596 
57 44 27; 119} 178) 272) 450) 6570 
30 38 113} 200 13] 25 4; 156] 263} 419) 493 

162} 195 6 6 2 23 187; 367) 554) *. 
136} 216 123] 144] 287] 383! 670} 618 

192) 265 208} 277; 485) *. 

75} 110 43 47| 154) 182) 336) *. 
88] 182 10 78 5 16 7 87; 201) 441) 642) 983 
52 128 39 88 oan Oli, . 2i6|- 20TH ate. 
30 25 40 63 1 1 18 48 89] 184) 223) ©... 
38 47| 106) 104 4 23 2 152} 144 153} 297] = 185 
30 30 2 6 15 18 1 22 53 56] 109) 394 
73 60 91 94 6} 74) 11 26) 181) 254) 4385) 326 
61 83 16 29 77} 112) = =189) 385 
39 88 15 32 27 4 65} 150} 215) 3,000 
1,281] 1,819] 589] 830] 8|-23| +—«31|-—-:152| 37] 149| 252| 626] 3,130| 8,935] 7,065|11,228 

528] 967) 989] 1,692 25 43 27) 187) 45) 182] 291) 575) 2,490) 3,214) 5,704) ¢f 
ius Soro reall shor fal A aali ce leak Ocal Bll. Cale wen) Tetell> ... 

400} 862 17 20 8} 33} .39 
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TABLE XIII.—GENERAL 


ee... aaNG“COE 0——oaareroomo 


INSTITUTIONS 


VALUE OF PLANT PERMANENT FUNDS 


Number 
0 
Schools Value Produc- Unpro- 
of Equip- tive ductive Other 
Real ment Endow- Endow- Assets, 
Property ment ment Etc. 





_ 


Colleges, Universities, and Affiliated Schools..... 
Professional Schools* 


Secondary Schools 
Net tutals for schools under the Board of 


i] 


i) 


45|$28 ,294,879|$5, 110, 665/335, 434, 654)/$2, 545, 791/$19, 643 , 062 





Education year ending June, 1923........ 


i 


Schools of Board of Education for Negroes...... 


tw 


General Deaconess Board Schoolst 


wo 


Woman’s Home Missionary Society Homes and 
Schools f 


Grand Total, Schools in U. S.............- 
FORBIGN SCHOOLS 

Universities and Colleges 

Medical Schools 

Theological Schools 

Bible Schools 

Secondary Schools 


Blementary: Schools... etraciese diets. vegies cc eis\e'es 


Kindergartens 
Other Schools 


























41| 6,017,035] 1,187,003| 6,151,229] 160,100 ~ 65,400 
32| 5,657,864| 636,775| 2,797,380} 181,695| 608,328 
~~ 1181839, 969,778|$6, 934, 443|$44, 383, 263|$2, 887, 586)$20,316, 790 
19} 3,852,246} 430,500] 1,494,631] ........]  weeeeee 
6| 1,507,323] 1........ 1997107) Beal cede: 
ef eee SER ace: see BI 
78| $5,359,569| $430,500| $1,616, 758| $........ ah e 
196|$45, 329,347|$7, 364, 943|$46, 000, 021/$2,887,586|$20,316, 790 
Teli, Beihet ae Shek cost *,. ae 
4 re nrc eee one) (rte eee | laren Arcocter ie ame Taeys St 
18} 2. Pi sdadte de cgeealc. ASBe. eae ie ciate 
Bi} 4 case sede Me ee eee 
LOS |) Wise Secawdl baste Weasel be melouts oats aReeme ieee | Tee Gremtaente 
rats? Ries me PM GOB iris Ge ade o/b ia ton AN BL ce 
Ct ae ie Sena Oe, oe Bape Ne BORE a 
7 ee Alea || tens aes oie Reve Relea Be A” 
3,849| $........ ae, etsy UE 8 ee oe 








* Figures only partially complete, since scme schools did not file separate reports. Statistics except enrolment and. 
faculty figures are included under ‘‘1”’ unless the professional schools have independent financial organizations. Seven of 
these professional schools operate as independent institutions. 


** Excluding duplicates reported in enrolment of 


Negro and Southern schools, 
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SUMMARY, 1922-1923 







































































FACULTY STUDENTS 

Indebted- Annual Annual a ara 

ness Income Expendi- Capital Graduates 
tures Account Academic | Summer 
1921-23 M WwW £0 Year School 

1) $5,949,025) $9,170,522} $9,644,283} $8,851,447| 1,349 742); 2,091 44,015 6,795 119,379 
2 1,050,374) 1,763,350) 1,728,301 414,916 965 92| 1,057 ZO; 103s SEs eeates $30,543 
3 426,052} 1,273,765) 1,297,184 765,092). 201 259 460 AOS) Pa Se oes 25,632 
$7,425,451 $12,207,637] $12,669,768 $10,081,455 2,515} 1,093) 3,608 70,733 6,795 175,554 
1 121,750} 1,027,187] 1,036,317 162,000 273 201 474 7,065 siete 11,228 
2 Usaac0K 300,577 112,025 iB ooooon: 57 57 CLG Meenas Usapon Sor 
3 de ccbente Ue nacdgD 870,824 Seek dices 302 802) 2 SFA: 182 ane eats oo. 2b nS GOO OE 
$121,750] $1,327,764) $2,019,166 $162,000 330 503 833 LT, 56ers 11,228 
$7,547,201) $13,535,401) $14,688,934) $10,193,455} 2,845) 1,596) 4,441 82,296 6,795 186, 782 
I Sees t Beeson  poneancns Siete. cs 505 2.562 |whtarceaile | Fackass 
Oe oem iis he aries a Weel WRG OB AG| Pw BadenonedD 17 Sd haloes 3 Wf MEAG 
BNF = 5 oA line at sti Meee we act beeen aah: 87 33/9 Seatcce.|| sllmadoaaee 
CA sso nbs nnaadesrd| Wee Men sood aaileen sootpenns 222 Le DOd Deer seme 0 uecctnyost 
HV thaasosedl|  hooceoacd\s = inecdocon )e=tspsoonde 1,478 SE SOL Segre clarion ies vets leveiere 
Odes Sea reoted|| Ih Uonngo ted Maines oo ee | MMR Bar sane 6,085) 2159) CSG ie Mae eal) lsceiere 
Te | coterie it eh waveelerietercl||. Pirteraic erate (|| bmet nae Gcewhal ate 91 Seco areeceeet EA dete. 
(tS AScedanos|| Mbcoracarial ie Etcotntest UliiRso toot es ice 275 thee OT) tr ey et nea ai 

Civ ues oe eee Went $675) S760 00015 vecaiat 0 ck: 

















} Excluding Jennings Seminary reported under the Secondary Schools of the Board of Education and those institu- 
tions also reported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
t Probably duplications and omissions are involved in this total. 


1No report. 


2Jn addition to this there are approximately 2,000 students not reported in the above classifications. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


Institutions in Roman type of those of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The classification of some institutions is necessarily inaccurate because 
the educational system in the different foreign fields does not correspond 
with that in the United States, and because some institutions are doing 
more than one type of work. ‘This table was prepared by the Board of 
Foreign Missions’ Department of Education on the Foreign Field. 


UNIVERSITIES, CoLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Christian (Disciples), Methodist Episcopal, Northern 
Presbyterian, and Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains College 
of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture and Forestry (in which the Board 
of Northern Baptist Church cooperates), Junior College, School of Edu- 
‘ cation, Department of Missionary Training and University Hospital. 

Ginling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by_ the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian (Disci- 
ples), and Methodist Episcopal Churches, and by the Missionary Boards 
of the Methodist Episcopal South and the Northern Presbyterian Churches. 


Foocuow CONFERENCE 


- Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


Nortu CHINA CONFERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary Boards 
of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern Presbyterian 
Churches and the London Missionary Society. Maintains the College 
of Arts and Sciences and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking University. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational (Women’s Aux- 
iliary), Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, 
oe te Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Methodist Episcopal 

urch. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shantung. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary Society 
(British), the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern Presby- 
terian, the Southern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, the Wesleyan 
Methodist (British), the English Presbyterian, the United Lutheran 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, and the Woman’s, For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the 
China Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of 
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control and with which are associated the Missionary Boards of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the 
London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(British), the London Medical Missionary Association. 


West Cuina CoNFERENCE 


West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, and 
the Canadian Methodist Churches, the British Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and Friends Foreign Mission Association. Maintains the School 
of Arts and Sciences, School of Religion, School of Medicine, and School 
of Education. 


INDIA 
Norra Inpia ConFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Northern Presbyterian, Board of Missions. 


Souta Inp1A CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational (Women’s 
Auxiliary) Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Church 
of England Zenana Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s Associa- 
tion, the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the London 
Missionary Society, Canadian Presbyterian Church (Women’s Auxiliary), 
Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s Auxiliary), United Free Church of 
Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), the British Wesleyan Methodist Society 
(Women’s Auxiliary), and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


JAPAN 


JAPAN 


Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. ; 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, and 
Dutch Reformed (Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), and the Canadian Methodist 
Church. 


KOREA 
KoreA CONFERENCE 


Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Australia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
South, Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Presbyterian Churches, and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (British), 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episco- 
pal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Churches. 

FoocHow CONFERENCE 

Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal Churches, 
and the British Church Missionary Society. : 
NortH Cutna CONFERENCE 


School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern 
Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary Society, and. the British 
United Methodist Church Missionary Society. ¢ 
West Cutna CoNFERENCE 


School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. 
Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, the British Church Missionary Society, the Friends 
ee Mission Association (British), and the Canadian Methodist 

urch. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 


Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SoutH GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


Iraty CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


Norway CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Christiania, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Upsala, Sweden. 


INDIA 
BomBay CONFERENCE 


Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


Nortu INDIA CONFERENCE 


Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 
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JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Evan- 
gelical Association. 


KOREA 
Kor5rA CoNFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


EasTerRN SoutH AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


CuILE CONFERENCE 


_ Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Mexico ConFrERENCE 


Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern 
Presbyterian Churches, the American Friends and the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDS CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Disciples), 
Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, and the 
United Brethren in Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
1923 


This summary is based on statistics given on pages following. It is 
inaccurate inasmuch as the statistics for some schools were not received 
in time for tabulation. Figures for last year’s report for such schools 
were used in making the summary. 

The figures for elementary schools of the Board of Foreign Missions 
include the village or district day schools of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society when they are reported without differentiation. The 
figures for elementary schools of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
therefore include only such schools as are specifically reported on as such. 

Classification of schools and pupils as elementary and _ secondary is 
necessarily arbitrary as the classification “middle schools” may consist 
of secondary as well as elementary pupils. It should be noted that it is 
extremely difficult to combine the statistics for school systems organ- , 
ized on different national educational systems. The total number of 
schools approximates 3,900; of teachers, 8,800; of pupils, 162,000. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 


Universities and Colleges (Board, 7; Society, 8)...... ipieraavae 50 15 
*Medical Schools: (Board, 2).:..2.......cccccscscccseves ae 2 
Theolopical Schools, Boards eee .\. cite ve dies oceheiale lela; whelevaiiaresel aia 18 
Bible Schools (Board, 24; Society, 27)... 0.2... secccuvicevees 51 
Secondary Schools (Board, 68; Society, 35).........++0+220ee 103 
Elementary Schools (Board, 2,587; Society, 967).........+..4: 3,554 
Kindergartens (Board, 8; Society, 27). 2.02.5... 3.0. suugeeteae 35 


Other Schools, including Agricultural, Industrial, Night, Roman- 
ized, Nurses’ Training, Normal, Kindergarten Normal, Mis- 
sionary Training Schools, Schools for Missionary Children, 
and other institutions not classified according to the divisions 
into Elementary, Secondary, and the like. (Board, 50; 
SOCLEtTS SQV) Wace Pica cc Shaw Reman sea gre ele chart eat etree 71 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS | 


Universities and Colleges (for all grades of work in the one insti- 


TUbION)s (Oates SOO SOCLEl ss m2 Ved) anne ey stots) ete eccests ee epele 505 
*Mediesl Schoolss Board! is si\chicwnentorn Sioa ae oie a ae 17 
Theolosicsl. Schools MBOard joss Sewers a ale ae 87 
Bible Training Schools (for all grades) (Board, 72; Society, 150). Ppp 
Secondary Schools (for all grades) (Board, 959; Society, 519).... 1,478 
Elementary Schools (Board, 3,989 ; Society, 2,056)............. 6,045 
Kandersartens (Boards 21" Society iielO)ix cs ae a cremate eee a satiete 91 
Other Schools (See above) (Board, 210; Society, 65).:......... 276 


NuMBER oF PupPiLs 


University and College grade (Board, 1,896; Society, 666)....... 2,562 
Medical: Schools Boardtinn,...oncunt aa aerate ae ea amare 63 
Theological: Schools Board's 7..c..)5o-4 ac ceva tenes mee 643 
Bible Training Schools (Board, 616; Society, 978)............... 1,594 
Secondary School grade (Board, 7,197; Society, 1,664) ......... 8,861 
Elementary School grade (Board, 96,202; Society, 42,884) ...... 139,086 
Kindergarten (Board, 936; Society, 2,746). .........00....1... 3,682 
Other Pupils (See above) (Board, 3,838; Society, 1,666)......... 5,499 


* Peking Union Medical College not included. 


Statistics oF MernHopist HEriscopaL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


_ The statistics here given are not complete. The first section includes 
institutions of higher learning; the second, institutions of secondary or 
lower grade. Institutions of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
are In italics, except in the case of district elementary schools and a few 
other instances where schools are reported in groups. In the case of 
institutions starred the figures given are those for the previous year. 
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UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 














1 

















; Statistics are for Methodist students only. 
















































n 
rc) ace Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
aq 
te 3 
Name Place Conference District | & 7 
pie |g & | b 8g 
Sis |S 2/ 8] ais 2/32) s 
Blu lS (S/S /£l2/8]s less 
Zl\nleI|2/|N lala] ]o soso 
. CHINA 
Univ. of Nanking (Union) Nanking... |Central China.....|Nanking......... 5| MJ} 31] 48 293) 245 317 ste 
MG Reacis CAV OFks. eras Salas. | wees hee Meena eerie ach etreeaines =o beep Peel tac So he ah 3 
School of Education...........- Central China.....|Nanking......... dete tae] eee a 16 
College of Agri. and Forestry... .|Central China.....{Nanking......... Bae Fea be a oh 49 
School of Nursing........-.-.-. Central China..... Ae Nn: - 30 
Dept. of Missionary Training... .|CentralChina..... al Peels. rg 96 
Business School-..........-.--- Centra] China..... SPA | eee ieee Ae 52 
5 Summer School. . Central China.. | Ramee Pe ys 70 
Ginling College, Nanking. . |Centra] China.. F 19} 4 96 a 
Nanking School of rhecioes (Union) Central China. ... bet ieee vate ae 130 
Fukien Christian University (Union), 
GOH hats’ citets oc Senita oeiclaie vs Foochow......... Mj 15} 3 ¥: 110 
Hua Nang College, Foochow......... Foochow......... abet 7 218 63 f 
Union Theological Seminary, Focchow.|Foochow......-.. M 2 7 33 SYAb mod ese 
Peking University, Peking.......... orth China...... M1] 28! 16 Ks 300] 2] 66 
Theological Sch. (Union) Peking. .|North China,..... M Be 3 . ee 
Yenching College (Union) Peking. .|North China...... F 14 7 94]. EN 
North China Union Language School], . 
Pa Peling® nuk Uag oe eust a: stun is North China...... MF} 28} 120 236 
Shantune Christian University Medical 
Sehcoly Psinantw. 42,-2 secre siete North China...... i TMG) OP a at es te as 
Peking Union Medical Colle e, Peking.|North China...... i MF| 43] 15 Ba 72 
Nurses’ Training Scho ol Peking*.|North China...... i ..| F Claas = 3 
West China Union Univ. , Chenétu*t. .|West China..... Chengtu i. eas0%- 2 1] M| 1 4 32 a 
School of Education.........:.. West China....... Cheng cack nis. BEI e coal} ees (mates fe a 
School of Religion.............. West China...... Ohengt. see BOM es 5 
Missionary Training School...... West China....... Chengtives. eacinyce Be Ns ees by) 
Medical School...............- West China...... Chengtu.... 2.4. ifs 6 
Dertal Schools... <.s:. <2 vives ..../West China...... Chengtuy ss us.7 ee Misees 1 
EUROPE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen. ..|Denmark.........|........0e0ee0 00> 1|M 4 a 6 
Theological Seminary, Helsingtors....|Finland..........|......+eeeee0002= 1] M 7 9 
Martin Mission Institute, Frankfort. .|South Germanycesl sre aioaule oer 1} M 5 80 
Theological School, Kristiania........ INCRE YAP carte tee | teats iokare sta aoe 1] M 5 9 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome*.|Ttaly oe. sccc2 2 occa escent wees ees 1 ee os 4. 
Theological School, Upsala........-- Sweden...........|Eastern...:...... 11M 4 29 
INDIA 
India Methodist Theological College, 
Ont) PONG Na. . 525 dete ales <erstercistete Central Provinces |Jubbulpore....... 1; M 3 22 
Nisholon Theological School, Baroda 
(el iiitale ets arcane Reeerek ee rere Gujarat... IMF, .. 6 a 51 
Teatilla. Thoburn College, Lucknow... . |Lucknow. . 1] F 14) 6 ef 125 aa 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow. |Lucknow 1] M 8| 53 104] 421 ee 
Bareilly Theological Sem., Bareilly*. . .| North India 1IMF| 2| 4 Sulieae 70 
Madras Christian College for Women, : 
Madras. alain: decveneae \outhelndiasmaes 1| F 
JAPAN 
Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki......... West Japan 1] F 6] 321 35 .| 291 54 7 
NURUCTNE. ero snem Ctra a real | Socre Retro oeaniee 7 RG lene Bet ne fo oe a0 
Kindergarten, Normal........2-|....0.scecese+>s- cel eaets 15 
CHOSE TALS eterna oe deter ell IARI ters tins foumtacciets Shes Puan ‘A 63 
Tet cal eee ane aire Sh Bop lce unc cae Aaeesc cecil eS Allele eee Hh lees 11 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo........-..-- East Japan....... 1] M |} 10] 88 899| 571 
Theological Sch. vA Gaion) Toyo. East Japan....... PRI nite [it tooth ae em lpeiers 53 
oman’s Christian College of Japan 
Eee 8 © : - East Japan....... 1| F 5| 46 218 








| Total Pupils 


1171 


22 
51 
125 


525 
70 


478 


1480 
63 


218 
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3 No. of 
& Teachers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
Bl) 2 g P a 2 
Name Place Conference District S] 5 = yt BETES) 3 S 
aN tesco [eee ener |egeeel| case] eeepc & 
2is].)/ ee] ss /s8)o8] = | w q tie ea 
Bl) 3 |-8) 3/3 |Ss@8) Sis] Be) a |e 
° 4(al/e|4/g iAomola [oljojola 
KOREA 
Chosen Christian Coll. (Union) Seoul. .|Korea........... Seouloeice carne 1] M + |lipetes bel rect) Sania OaIee OW 131 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul. .........-..-- OLGA an icteric SeOUliscee eee 1| F 8| 26 238) 149) 52) 22) .. 476 
Severance Union Medical College 
(Union) Seoul, 25%. osetia ses Korea cede ees NEOU ssh attin ee 11M 12) 5 63] 63 
Nurses’ Training School, Seoul....|Korea........... COU e eee oo ee Al 5. 34] 34 
Union Methodist Theological Semi- 
DALY COU saeco tivieseietewien oe ae ores aiits te neler: SeoUluir. oderme.: 1; M ye A 45) 45 
LATIN AMERICA | 7 
Union Theological School, Santiago*. . |Chile............ Central tances eee 1] M 5 15) 15 
Evangelical Seminary, Mexico....... Mexiega2\.cnca-cin Mexico s. 0 isces eae [at 3 BA eeee 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Union Theological Seminary, Manila*|Philippine Islands. |Manila.......... 1) M 4|- 92 25) 25 
{ Statistics are for Methodist students only. 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
3 Ao iee Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
al Sees 
at 2) 2 z ee 
Name Place Conference District Sl) Se, ye plane na 
=} 3S Soi acs =) 
BS] ¢ ro) ee = HE im 
Q oy 0 > Oo PH OID © we — 
8 ° Silw3/t FE §siss] 4 o 3 
cst \iedeah |eed lf Ey | epee RRS ie aS. 
424\n/H (4/4 ele] we One 
| 
Primary and Grammar Schools........|Angola.......... Loanda.......... 10)MF\ 3} 17 32 .| 672 
Quessua Station Day Schools........ Angola face erat tc Malanje.......-4. 2IMF| 1 if 87 S| (87 
Boys’ Boarding School.............. Angola gecmnnyercor Malani6: si. s./aam 1) M 3} 38 117 1 pals 
Girls’ Boarding School, Quessua ...... Arimolay snts.ete we Malanje..... 665 Dee + 100 th 100 
District Day Schools.,............. Malanje.,........ ice titerel|!. tetas cove en Sollee 
District Day Schools............... .|Quiongua......... 6IMF] .. 6 150 ..| 150 
District Day Schools......... a Elisabethville. .... BiIMF) 3] 13 558 ee58 
District Night Schools.............. Elisabethville..... 1JMF rks 5 tt 5 
Fox Bible Training School, Kamboye..|Congo........... Elisabethville. .... 1| M Denes he 8} 8 
District Day Schools............... Congo. Ber tone IStrliay acer eeexe: 6|IMF} 2] 10 2O8 la ors Semcks ..| 208 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kabongo..... COneGi4 cc ke ned Ratbac sain Gayeane UME) saci Ss Pe aie |e 45 
ondergarten. 05 cick. Bs gases ‘ Diba: eetree 1JMF dA Reape | ed) 7) ree Dee 12 
District Day Schools......... Lunda-Chiokwe...| 9|MF] ..| 14] ..] 208 203 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kapan¢ .../Lunda-Chiokwe...| 1|MF 3 1 109 "109 
Girls’ Boarding School... . .|Lunda-Chiokwe...| 1| F 3 2 20 20 
Girls’ Day.School. . 0... 5.026 cuee sen Lunda-Chiokwe...| 1] F flee 13 13 
3 
el 
#| 8 
fee ic: 
District Day Schools*....... ..“|Liberia, . ., |Bassa 12iIMF; ..| 12 440 ..| 440 
Grand Bassa Academy*... . |Liberia. . .|Bassa Sl Rae Kl eae Meo s 4 eileen 
District Primary Schools*. .. ..,|Liberia Cape Palmas... .. ee 1 6 358 .. | 858 
Boarding School, El Bethel*......... Liberia s. we. sce Cape Palmas.... . I1JMF| .. 1 PAG > Bs vif 80 
Garraway Schools*........... desiree Tiberian erste daveve Cape Palmas... .. 6|MF) 1] 10 75| 98 Paty 3 
Cape Palmas Seminary, Harper*.....|Liberia.......... Cape Palmas...... 1JMF) 1 1 124) 66 4] 194 
Wissika Schools*........2.....05005 Laberlasncpwac cor ok Cape Palmas...... 2IMF| 1 5 125) Ge ne theo. 
District Primary Schools*........... Liberia sss sas eek Monrovia........ TMF 1 re 339] ..| °.. 339 
College of West Africa*............. Liberia .crs sos on Monroviacs. sensi aye | ad 9 147] 137) 10 294 
Stokes Theological Institute*........|Liberia.......... Monrovia........ 1 | | hc Na eee hes AD 
District Day Schools*............... Liberia ac teatec St.PaulRiver....] 4|MF| .. 4 86] 34 120 
White Plains Industrial Schools*..... aber: otecsn ts St. Pau River....| 1] M Deo 18) 8) we. 26 
District Day Schools*.............. Liberian snes DiNDe evict eee 18IMF| ..| 20 842] 15]... 857 
Sinoe River Industrial School*....... Dhikierisanecenencnie DINOGs sac aera ee 1JMF| 1] 2 68} .. 68 
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a No. of ; ; 
8 ieachers (Pupils Day and Boarding) 
2) a ee SB = n 
Name Place Conference District GS fe |e a, 
Bi4%la}lo.|]&/s b 5) 
£13|8/2)] 5) §|xg] 3 vies 
Biel elS/2| 8 eels \3 
, Z24/nj/eB14/4)8 eal = ole 
Distric Day Schools............... Mrewaicicalls aia 64|M x 45) ,..|3908 3908 
rews. Boarding School. oe Mrewa MF! 1| 4 165 165 
Girls’ School, Mrewa. . — Miréwarteius secre ay 1 1 108 108 
District Day Schools................. .|Mutambara...... | LOM F}] ..] 10 322 322 
Boys Boarding School, Mutambara.. . .|Mutambara....... 1| M 4) 8 145 145 
Girls’ Boarding School, Mutambara. . Mutambara....... 1) F 3) 3 144 ; 
District Day Schools............. nie .|Old Umtali....... 21JMF| ..] 19 1738 moe 
Central Training School, Old Umtali.. Old Umtali....... 1] M te 3} 125 
Fairfield Girls’ Boarding School, Old 
Wino tials. Pelee notes. fea ae ialuens ste! xe Rhodesia......... Old Umtali....... 1| F 3] 3 88 
District Day Schools............... Rhodesia......... Winatallicanin cena 12|MF| ..| 16 940 
District Day Schools*........... .-.|Southeast Africa... |Inhambane....... 183;|M F| ..} 140 8105 
Bodine Boys’ Boarding Sch., Kambini*/Southeast Africa... |Inbambane....... 1] M 2) 2 30 
Boarding and Day Sch., Kambini*. ... |Southeast Africa... |Inhambane....... DMEM eli 28) 85 
Boarding and Day School, Gikuki*.. . Southeast Africa... |Inhambane....... NEE) oe 2 90 
Boarding School, Melele*...........|Southeast Africa... |Inhambane....... 1IMF| .. 1 16 
_ Boarding School, Makodweni*....... Southeast Africa... |Inhambane....... 1] M 63 1 13 
Boarding School, Tabane*........... Southeast Africa...|Inhambane....... 1 ME) oie 1 56 
Hartzell Girls’ School, Gikuki........ Southeast Africa ..|Inhambane...... Alea ae ee 70 
ey 
CHINA a 
Ea 
ey: 
City and District Day Schools......... Central China.....|Chinkiang........ 5|MF 1 Mi 142| 8... a 
Olivet High School, Chinkiang........ Centra! China.....|Chinkiang........ see? 4; 8] ..] 16) 59} 19 # 
BUllother/ Schools), sis. cat's =)» seldiere:e 3.4 Central China.....|Chinkiang........ WIMF} 4] 31) ..} 163) 177) 61 a! 
District Day Schooless . 228i... .20000% CentralChina....|Kiangning........ 4M eles Ditton in US teal ae mee e 
Alltother:Schools’...2....-.- ese sense s-« CentralChina.....|Kiangning........ 14|MF 15 208} 30 A 
District and City Day Schools......... Central China.....|Nanking......... b|MF}) 1} 19 pyle) ae af 
Hitt Bible Training School........... CentralChina.....|Nanking......... ij F 2 7 55 78 
Girls’ High and Boarding School. ...... CentralChina.....|Nanking......... 1) F 4) 16 80} 80) 74 5 
Union Bible Teachers’ Training School. |CentralChina.....|Nanking......... i Hg 3 Th eS ae Ra ERE I ast (Mg oS 8 rE 8 
ANlotherschoolse..ty... -.. ste «cso. ore Central China.....|Nanking......... 21)M = 0h) oe | S021) QhLi 605) sais calle oni 2208 
PATH SOBOOIS: cz-rsteiece syle => te caia) -\ciptansterru Central China.....|Ningkwofu...... 8iIMF SE eat ee Vitae. £0) | OF) Nae al Peed} ae 
/AUTISLNCG Hp aes ao Sainas, taco oee dices Central China.....|North Anwhei....| 10|M¥ 15| ..| 220) 37 
PAIS ChOOMS aint usta dis exccoticias+ tavsisioonieis Central China...../Wannan.......... 3iIMF C1 awl LOO) 5: 
City and District Day Schools......... Central China....|Wuhu........... 10/MF 19 460 
Green Hill Boarding School, Wubu..:.\CentralChina.....|/Wuhu........... ee LeO lie]. Oat Lea 
AN Other: Schools). 2 se. <-aera--- += .|Central China.....|Wuhu........... IMF; 3} 21) ..| 420) 26 
Shanghai American School, Shanghai, t 
((Uiat aS Sale Sau: or ovine BOOa rl IPA Onto Seem orintiae Bel hee olla ie fee 
Lower Primary Schools.............. Foochow. .. 19] M 21) ..) 407 
Lower Primary Schools. . ..|Foochow. 13|M F 13) -..| 245 
Lower Primary Schools... .. ..|Foochow... 4|MF 7 ..| 288 
Lower Primary Schools........... _.--|Foochow 9| F 10 150 
Higher Primary Boarding School, Bing- 
1) een OO eens AG Aone don Foochow......--- Bingtang......... 1) M al ea) 28 
King’s Heralds Girls’ School, Bingtang |\Foochow......... Bingtang......... 1] F TH NEA ee ie aed ey! 
Lower Primary Schools............- Foochow 18|M F 33] ..}| 635} 116 
Lower Primary Schools.............- Foochow TOME ess = op2801 = \ 
Foochow Boys’ Higher Primary School. |Foochow 1;Mi| % 8] ..} 34! 180 
Foochow Girls’ Boarding School,....... Foochow i] F 3] 18) ..| 116} 98 
Sing-Iu-Dong Boys’ School, Foochow.. |Foochow ON esl ecol| sera LOS, 
Sing-Iu-Dong Girls’ School, Foochow..|Foochow......... 1| F 8] Le ZO). 126 
Sing-Iu-Dong Kindergarten, Foochow. |Foochow......... 1IMF Salon! aeel) eee 
Anglo-Chinese Higher Primary and 
Middle School, Foochow.........- Foochow.......- Foochow....-.... 2| M 9} 24 195) 300) -.) ..). .. 
Bible Training COE Mason es set Foochow.......- Foochow.....-... 1| F 6 setlist tase OOlLmOO 
Union Vernacular Middle and Norma 
School, Foochow.......--++ es Foochow........-|Foochow......... 1|M PE Siar ||| eee at Sle s)| weasel lacie eco 
Union Kindergarten Training School, 
Foochow. . i Me Paieiie aeateys 2 RBS ARG Foochow......... Foochow........- 1 5 a3 Dee 14) 14 
Kindergarten........... ehotine Foochow.......-- Foochow......... IMF! .. Tye Gas Be ests) 
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Name Place 


CHINA 


Mary E. Crook Memorial Orphanage, 
HOOCHKOWitctaseater ccc sah ois ‘ 
Foochow Kindergarten........... 
Lower Primary Schools 
Lower Primary Schools. ...........+. 
Girls’ Boarding School, Futsing....... 
Bible Training School, Futsing ees ee 
Lower Primary Schools............. 
Lower Primary Schools. .......0..++- 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kutien....... 
Schell-Cooper Academy 
Boys’ Middle School, Kutien........ 
Woman’s Bible Training Sch., Kutien. 
Kindergarten and Model Day School, 
Butionscirte rt cststene eee eed 
Deafand Dumb School, Kutien........ 
Lower Primary Schools............. 
Lower Primary SCHOO te, oreeisinien ee 
Lungtien Girls’ Boarding School....... 
Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute, 
Gnuction.f.ccoterskeomtaeeaee 
Woman's Training School, Lungtien”.. 
Romanized School* 
Lower Primary Schools. . 
Lower Primary Schools . . 
Lower Primary Schools. . 
Lower Primary Schools. . 
Lower Primary Schools. . . 
Lower Primary Schools. ...........++ 
Boys’ Higher Primary Boarding School 
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Conference 


District 





Foochow......... 
Foochow.......-. EGUsIng 2 tn eerthiere 
Foochow........- Kutioni Geta 
Foochow....:.... LQG Raa anceoe 
Foochow......... outiens «tucks oe 
Foochow......... Bublen sve nakages 
Foochow...¢2).:<> Ketien.. <tr aetsrxe 
Foochow.........|Kutien........... 
‘oochow........- Kutien...t-.en anes 
Foochow......... Kurtin: .icisagen 
Foochow......... Lungtien......... 
Foochow......... Lungtien......... 
Foochow......... Lungtien......... 
Foochow........- Lungtions cna’ 


; Ming-au. a 





Lungtien......... 
Lungti jen 


North Minisibe « 
North Mintsing... 








Lower Primary Schools..........-... Foochow......... South Mintsing. .. 
Lower Primary Schools. ...........0+ Foochow......... South Mintsing... 
Girls’ Boarding School.............- Foochow......... South Mintsing... 
Woman's Training School........... Foochow......... South Mintsing. . 
Lower Primary Schools**........... Hinghwa......... Binghat:..3.eceee 
Higher Primary School, dtaising™. +c | /HInghwal.. gucceon Binghainasvecce is 
Lower Primary Schools**........... Hinghwa...2.c.ee Hankong......... 
Higher Primary School, Hankong*™.. .|Hinghwa......... Hankong......... 
Bible Training School**............ Hinghwa......... Hinghwa....-..:- 
Lower Primary Schools**. .......... Hinghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Higher Primar: ty Schools**.)ccsie cent Hinghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Hamilton Girls’ Boarding School...... Hinghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Girls’ Boarding School..........+4+- inghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Julia Turner Training School........ Hinghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Guthrie Memorial High School,| ‘ 

Fanghwal® ja. caacarn ect as Hinghwa......... Hinghwa......... 
Lower Primary Schools**........... Hinghwa......... KioSauh........ 
Higher Primary Schools**........... Binghwar..vcos. ee Kio Sauk. dees e< 
Lower Primary Schools**. i 
Higher Primary School** 

Vocational School, Ng Sauh**....... Ng Sauhs4sscee 
Lower Primary School**............ [Sienyu Hast...... 

_ Higher Primary School**........... Sienyu Hast...... 
Lower Primary Schools**........... ..|Sienyu West 
Higher Primary Schools**..... .|Sienyu West...... 
Isabel Hart Girls’ Boarding School. . Sienyu West...... 
Frieda Knoeschel Memorial Training 

SEOOL SAE tied s nars Ete aston sik tee Binghwa.......:: Sienyu West 
Lower Primary Schools............. Kilangel... i ciscusee Hwangmei....... 
Lower Primary Schools. ..........+++ ITA RST sy ese Hwangmei....... 
Higher Primary Schools............. Ki@ngel. «oss. se Hwangmei....... 
Higher Primary School.............. Kvangeii. <..:ssses-st Hwangmei........ 
Lower Primary Schools............. KOT RBIs Sauce Kan River....... 
Lower Primary Schools, ............. angele id saeeks Kan River....... 
Higher Primary Schools............. GPT sy 3s) Meso aim | om Kan River. .... 7: 
Lower Primary Schools............. Kiyangsi. 0. gests Kienchang....... 
Lower Primary Schools. ...........+. Kianget.S.0 ten sie Kienchang....... 
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Number of Schools 


= P 
at Sex of Pupils 


be bf 


ky 





ft tet 


a) 


SoS S IES Sse aS te es Sy 


_ 


sEEeeweSed DeSeSeSSeke aoagsee 








No. of 
Teachers 
&| 2 
E|¢ 
= |Z 
a 1 
a 5 
Pe) bea 11) 
Pe hoe as) 
Raul 
is 4 
Pa ers: 
..| 24 
ie ari 

Pe ete 
1 5 

1 8 

| oe 
8 

7 

7 

Palo Wh 
Me) ies: 
4 2 
..| 45 
a 8 
sobel2 
oe 6 
AS 
RApee 
eee: 

..| 40 
Ai ial U3) 
| 8 
Valet 
Ba bee: 3 
Pal hee 
ange ae 
a 4 
1 6 

pe QE 
3] 12 

1 9 

ti ab 

3} 10 

esl ge! 3 
we 3 
BA geek! 
Bs taht fl 
1 2 

28 
a ee, 
ST 2B 
2) 13 

1 5 

1 6 

25 218 
LP 

5 6 
4 

9 

4 

4 

8 

4 


Kindergarten | 


me 
oes 
- oS 


Pupils (Day and Boarding) 


Lower 
Primary, 
Higher 


504 
458 


il 379 


586 
90 


349 
381 
774 
923 
140 
266 
362 
220 
102 
229 

72 





Primary 
Middle 


+ 


lee ree 


92 
60 
30 
42 
120 
100 
33 
40 
188 
109 
206 


Se: Wee 


Other 


| 


Total Pupils 





212 














20 


71 
15 


43 


58 


40 


40 
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& No. of 
§ | Teachers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
2 | g ZB 
Name Place Conference District S| 5 a7 B 
pia lel ol Sl Bel » 5 
CHINA g\alele|s leztse| = 2/3 
bd & 3 a “a Reus as set 2 
Zl,aleals |g paciea| S 6/a 
Higher Primary School, Foochow..... Kiangeh. 23.5 Kienchang....... 1);M a 5 «.| 84 34 
Lower Primary Schools............. Kiangsi....... .|Nanchang. 8| M oh ra CY i ee Ne Zoo 
| - Lower Primary Schools.............. Kiangsi. .|Nanchang. SUM Bi 12/36) 2162. 252 
Higher Primary Schools. . Kiangsi. .|Nanchang. LV ea oes erty ae | uae | eect IG 2 | reel pase Sra 92 
Nanchang Academy. Be Kiangsi .|Nanchang........] 1] M 8} 14) 7] 61) 58] 100) 26 252 
Baldwin Girls’ School. Kianget... va. sae Nanchang........ IMF! 5; (15 AO aie aa ines ..| 192 
English Night School.....0......... Kianesit ee were Nanchang........ 1| M ibe pe) ates Reni 24) 24 
Lower Primary Schools............. Kjangsicctsence'n North Kiangsi....| 11)MF) ..] 22] ..| 214] .. ..| 214 
Primary Schools.............. RE Kiang. 36. North Kiangsi....|14|MF} 1] 28} 92] 470} 18] .. 580 
Rulison Fish High School, Kiukiang.. .|Kiangsi.......... North Kiangsi....| 1) F 3] 17} ..| 75} 80) 44 199 
Knowles Bible Training School, Kiu- 

WSANE oe eee nent ete tees GLH NESS amra loys North Kiangsi....| 1] F on 15 S| oars 34} 125 
William Nast College... 0.2.2... WAN SSN: a ate iom on North Kiangsi....| 1) M Gy ee ay ..| 180} 80 ..| 210 
Lower Primary Schools.............|North China...... MB I 8c CAS}3) Veer oll lias 795 
Higher Primary Schools............. North China...... MoM 6 ..| 108 -.| 108 
Bible Training Schools*............. North China... ... ME). 3 all eee 81] 31 
Lower Primary Schools............. North China...... Mol sete 19 601 j ..| 601 
Lower Primary Schools. ............. North China...... F Saint?) Calli pvse 331 
Higher Primary School, Lanhsien.....|North China...... M ae 6 Sohn weet 141 
Holt Boarding School, Lanhsien....... North China...... F oe 3 (S| bmn 75 
Tndustrial School... pois. feck ene cn: North China...... MG eee tens cart 37 37 
Lower Primary Schools............. North China..... .|Feki i OB a) eed Veet Ye hyde 537 
Lower Primary Schools, Peking....... North China......|Peki INGE Pesci S360) tiee 360 
Hizher Primary School, Chushihk’ou..|North China...... NR oe = a6 ..| 138 138 
East City Higher Primary School...../North China...... M oe . | 294 294 
Hicher Primary School, Shunshihmen. {North China...... M pe i 175) .. 175 
Peking Academy, Peking............ North China...... M AQF 45) .. | 450 450 
' College Preparatory............ North China...... Pa Wen soll ashe 185 ..| 185 

BibleWnstiiutes oes sa... 02-2 North China... ,.. a, 48) 48 
Mary Porter Gamewell Memorial Girls’ 

INCHOGI SRC ING Wo. eine 2. Saas North China...... F Sineo ees 111} 101 aaleene, 
Woman's Training School, Peking. ...|North China...... F 2 Lea eee Se ee 15) 15 
Kindergarten, Peking*.............. North China...... MF, 1} 2] 39 ealerso 
Charlotte M. Jewel Kindergarten, ; 

TEES Sa Ba en AN aie ea North China...... MF iW 220) at 40 
Lower Primary Schools............. North China...... Shanhaikwan.....| 16|MF 23) ..| 709 709 
Lower Primary Schools...........-.. North China......|Shanhaikwan.... . 7| F il 163 163 
City Day Schools, Ch’aneli.......... North China, . |(Shanhaikwan..... 2| F 3 85 85 
Lucy A. Alderman Memoriat School, 

Ghiamolivc st see accents. North China......|Shanhaikwan..... 1| F Lees 140] .. 140 
Higher Primary School, Shanhaikwan*.|North China......|Shanhaikwan..... 1] M ne 6 115): 115 
Boys’ Middle School, Ch’angli*...... North China......|Shanhaikwan..... 1| M cae a2 ..| 43] 170 213 
Girls’ Boarding School, Shanhaikwan..|North China...... Shanhaikwan..... 1] F 2) 12 65] 140] .. ..| 205 
Bible Training School, Ch’angli....... North China......|Shanhaikwan..... 1| F 2 4 PS eer 45) 45 
Lower Primary Schools............- North China...... Waianfu........: 32) M loo 150. vel dOo) 
Lower Primary Schools. ............- North China...... Maianta cc ea 6| F 1) et 209) .. 209 
Higher Primary Schools............. North China......|Taianfu.......... 7|M ae yen) ..| 162 162 
Taianfu Middle and Higher Primary 

RC HOO meray sin ct ic fey stata Aiea Slee ventaen North China...... Waianius ic scoy 2 1] M 3103 VL eo Tee 148 
Davis Girls’ Boarding School, Taianfu. .|North China...... Patamtiercnu a Lah, 2) 12 170) 64) 17 (251 
Edna Terry Training School, Taianfu..|North China......|Taianfu.......... 1| F ee 9 Farad Mirae ee al bani 16] 16 
Lower Primary Schools............. North China...... Mientsin, . <6... 48|MF) ..| 61 - (1406); 22 . {1406 
Lower Primary Schools. .........-.+. North China...... cients eee). 5| F 10 240} 11 251 
Higher Primary Schools............. North China......|Tientsin......... 1; M 2 Raho 16 
Middle and Higher Primary School,; Ae 

UP Siat helen eee Banc cian clea ui: North China......|Tientsin.......... 1|M 6| 13 206| 176 382 
imeensantensy seo ert meric astra North China...... Mientslnec scent C6 RE 10) Maw fil Pea Ceti Sal eae Be 
Keen Memorial School, Tientsin......|North China...... Tientsin ilieek 9} 10 70} 80} 100 250 
Lower Primary Schools............. North China...... Tsunhua........ ANS Ea) Pale} 292) oul oe 292 
Lower Primary Schools............0++ North China...... Tsunhua......... 9| F ii 169 169 
Girls’ Boarding School..........+-++5 North China...... Meunhuas. ot -. + 1| F 2 Ohlatee 31 
Higher Primary Schools............- North China....../Tsunhua......... 2) M 8 wei a2 ..| 172 
Bible Training School*.............. North China...... MsumhOa ccm ster 1|M 1 ma cay: 14} 14 
Lower Primary Schools*............. North China...... Yenchowfu........ 17| M 19 388 .. | 888 
Lower Primary Schools........-.-+-+ North China....../Yenchowfu....... 7|_¥F 7 155 ..| 155 
Lower Primary Schools..........++- South Fukien.....|Tehwa......-..-- 24\M F 29 582 .. 4 682 
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3 ae Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
3 : 
3|2 g 2 
Name Place Conference District ox | = ‘a 
Saas | pl b = 
hy FI [= i o Ay 
Sis | 2/2] 8 |egisals Sis 
HINA Sale| 5|]3].8 |ES lee! 3 S15 
e zlalelasi alhal & S/e 
Higher Primary and Middle School, 

Mehiwayeen Un renbtske ccs boris Wepareis vies South Fukien..... Mehwaiin nee a 1) M ae Ce] Nye ee 49) 26 RCO 
Lower Primary Schools............- South Fukien..... Yungchun........ SINR Ss] 48s eet 200), olen .. |1210 
Higher Primary Schools............. South Fukien..... Yungchun........ 6| M ae Glee each 40 Pen 38) 
Wan dergarteny. akdtn sub sagisisscigne cats South Fukien.....|Yungchun........ IMF]. 1 SHER Pa | |e wale 82 
Girls’ Boarding School.............. South Fukien...../Yungchun........ 1; F Besa ss alo Gly ia Peale rks} 
Biblical Training Schools............ South Fukien..... Yungcbun........ 1; M 1 2 | ile ts 1 ee id 
Women’s School..........-...2+005 South Fukien.....|Yungchun......:. 1; F aL ee tl 3 RRL es 16} 16 
Middle School, Yungehun........... South Fukien...../Yungehun........ 1) M 21-8 37| 51] 26 ee 
Lower Primary Schools*............ West China 22) M lth teats G54 siesesl eee ..| 654 
City and District Day Schools ...|West China i9| F 1] 33 799] 2 ..| 801 
Higher Primary Schools*..... ...|West China. . 2| M Ties ate OO Har ..| 99 
Union Middle School, Chengtu ...|West China. 1; M ieee fal! “40 ela 
Girls’ Middle School, Chengtu........ West China, 1; F 21 9 60} 56 at LLG 
Union Normal School, Chengtu*..... West China. 1] M mS 1 Ses: 1 1 
Union Normal School, Chengtu....... West China, 1| F Salant Tile neds 
Union Bible Training School, Chengtu*}West China....... 1) M bo) ae bao. 22) 22 
Harmony Clarke Kindergarten, Chengtu|West China....... IMF .. 3} 65) .. .. | 65 
Lower Primary Schools*............ West China 9| M LO) ent W490) eee 430 
City and District Day Schools........ West China 19|MF| 2] 38 884] 14 898 
Higher Primary Schools*............ West China. 5] M 17 Q80\ os 232 
Girls’ Higher Primary Boarding School, ; 

Chungking 226 « siennc ena trae te « West China...... Chungking....... 1) F Pal Nae? 6 30] 80) 8 118 
Boys Middle School; Chungking*.. ...|West China....... Chungking....... 1]; M RET eh ea halyard 177 
Mandergarien:. Bvewn, so aioe hele West China...... Chungking....... 1) F Ti a 288 lee ee 83 
City and District Day Schools ee ee Se West China....... Suining Hochow...| 19] F .-| ol} 841-757 841 
Higher Primary Schools*............ West China....... Suining Hochow...| 3} M Vierocth las 118 
Sia ee emorial Boarding School, 

Sirti hs Oey, Pets Aa Mees SaeiS AS West China...... Suining Hochow...| 1] F U6 12S Red Welle) 
Bors’ "Middle School, Suining*....... West China....... Suining Hochow...| 1] M a 3 es Ne es Oe wc) deib 
Bible Training ‘School, Suining* Rate cee West China....... Suining Hochow...| 1] F 1 2 Pry peel haa a 32| 32 
Lower Primary Schools*............. West China....... Tzechow......... S| eae ce ree | Oe ace ..| 612 
City and District Day Schools......... West China....... Tzechow......... 25| F USS o lee LIS wed vee 11128 
Higher Primary Schools*............ West China....... zecbowiied vet ve CA ROS Ba eee Wt 0) Vite 271 Vata a Way 165 
Caldwell Boarding School............ West China...... Tzechow........+ Tbe bi 3d sl Raa) aor 75 
Boys’ Middle School, Tzechow*...... West China....... Tzechow.. ..¢¢55 60 1] M ites selec: cag ne 7A) 
Dewitt Training Ia te deaegs ee ae West China....... Tzechow. «....++- 1) F Dhigae ae oe 62] 62 
Lower Primary Schools*. .|West China....... Yungchwan....... 10|M FF; ..] 10 pT es Bri eee 
sieht Primary Schools*............ West China....... Yungchwan....... 2| M | 4 sal OG 57 

ower Primary Schools i Changhufan..... -| 4M eae av 123 | eer 128 
Lower Primary School............++. Changhufan 1| F Ma 2 20\un. 20 
Higher Primary School.......... i .|Changhufan......| 1] M py 6 wolende 42 
Lower Primary Schools. i ee SHANBIOU pe create ase AM es tend 93} .. 93 
Lower Primary Schools. . i e[Sbahsien. ..2..-.0f of * 5 68 68 
Lower Primary Schools..... ee Shuenchang. eH: 3] M a 8 80 80 
Lower Primary Schools............+- i Shuenchang...... 3) F ail ah! 134 134 
Lower Primary Schools Menpings «nih eee 11] M el at 125 125 
Lower Primary Schools. ..... “ bahopae i Wenpige assess SIM FI... 4 Z| cecal teers 76 
Higher Primary School, Yenping.....|Yenping.......... Wenning eee 1] M oa 6 xd deal ee 121 
Emma Fuller MemorialSchool, Yenping|Yenping......... Cine beayniaeys ae = 1) F 3} 8 TOW es 70 
Yenping MiddleSchool............. ENDPIOG. «< aielz sae Wien pig sx rennet 1| M 4; 13 ..| 118 118 
Yenping Middle School.............. Menping's: om fer WORDING: cna tenee 1| F 8] 4 25 | (4) 
Bible Training School, Yenping...... MENDING... ceca ees DWenpine nat ene Ai het Relig Ae AWA Tiled 
Bible Training School, "Yenping Seah ae; Wenping..t.decse Wenning: amreaae ny gy yj? 3 ih 44) 44 
Lower Primary Schoolasey. season CNplpgs.: ve sc ee WarIGIs cteteteersiatetorice: 2iIMF, ..| 6 50 wie 50 
Lower Primary Schools. ...........+. Wenping...... de.-6 WU tie cere aceite 2| F am] eae 40\\aent 40 
Higher Primary School, Yuki City.,..|Yenping.......... YMG ers etree teat 1; M He 5 nee) 29 
Lower Primary Schools...........-. ../Yenping bieianye act 4 UNA Tie creole thei aa oe sl Mea) 103] .. 103 
Lower Primary Schools............-. Venpiog: 27050 «< Wiingam: cence aan 3| F us a 116} 116 
Higher Primary School............. MOADINE och teh Wangan eee aes 1|M sll heiei ai 26 25 
Higher Primary School. ............. Yenping 52) INUng any cee 11 F ae 5 46 46 
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& No. of 
S Teachers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
a 
g eee 
F | & 8 s 
Name Place Conference District S| & 2 5 Db Ba a 
BIG | a Bi. 5| 4 & a 
sls |2| 2 /ssiSsl a aS ais 
EUROPE 5/2] 5] 3 |es(=5| 8 = £|% 
42|ao |e |4 |Aee| az iS o|a 
Girls’ School, Lovetch. vo... 5.....065 Bulgaria mmee We yeah aces Gates 1 F Zest 37) 64 101 
pa enoae? Short Hour School, Copen- 

[SSIs taal icc OMG Hise & Denmark......... Nordheim. ....... 1JMF Sl Niaitel\ hss | nme : 25 
Children’ SHOMIES Av Wes yoke eee: Denman ena saleeces civ thas Sonar 11/MF Bal cal teal eee ‘ AG 
PiprearOrpmanace’. 2.5 ace caches cae Minlands, a. ilunc 4 MUTNISEL 8 oad cers 1IMF 2 6} 11 ; 17 
WiboreOnpbanagen.s. :ocsrere oe Finland: <... 0.00. Binnigh’ tiece cnet 1|MF 2) 281 9 17 
Foyer Retrouve Bcolede Garcons, 

Whanviewin ees tals cps espe eee Irae eee tae ental eee eran: fe sickats 1] M Sa 7| 22) 20] 28 ee 24) 94 
Foyer Retrouve, La Tronche......... WPAN COn ete arnt yeti rasta seccinie ater 1] F PN AN ATG) Cen rast eis 15} 50 
Ecole Foyer de Champfleury, Poissy..|France...........|.....+e.-eeee-ee- 1| F Shs Bl) ccf -40)) = Sil Ai ..| 47 

Orphanage, Grenoble................ urea Cemesy ane beable totic. ees tu cha Ea fal Woaters | Oh a ef sare Se salient 
Casa Materna, INaples* 22 ante aece Ul Ves vole ean Southern... 0... 1IMF Shae eson. 30 ze 23] 105 
Crandon Institute, Rome............ tal Vics sidis.o steiner 2 Centraliyic wis 1| F 4) 29) 175| 65) .. 65 120} 425 
cone Internazionale Monte Mario, 
SE CIOS ISR MIC RER alarm eens Valeo soe cd Soe aICclmua ens sere tl lll LNG al lh Giailte wale (ll IPH Res hese %e) ..| 74 
Girls’ MPeelassional School, Florence*..|Italy.........-... Central ds Sones 1| F Ue eaOle 8 CIE Balt seal ae) Ok 
Industrial Institute, Venice*......... Ret een eens eee BN Grebe ise aces 1) M i CM HSS, XO ere 18; 60 
Cesare Battisti Boys’ Institute, Trent. |Italy. Pera | NOLUR ere on.rs ace he 1] M Bite fool ees] BO ..| 30 
House School, Novi Sad............. Jugo SI tia ey eRe | ce je a 80} 80 
Girls’ School, Monastir............. Jugo Slavia....... INGE Unie a. eee 1| F Pal ary 3 Bal tre 
Orphanage, Sboran.............-..- uGolSIAViageanee the cee eae (Hersh Wma (het ER) (PR tae) I= ay sae aera) a Pet er 
Emmas Children’s Home, Kirkchoi...|Norway........--)e.s0c.cceeeee eee 1} ..| Chijildrejnatt|end |publ|ic sc} hool 20) 20 
Children’s Home, Oster-Aker ........ VOMWayintesccmneteio brag rear ceueerp ces ELI eee a wey Me cattell maaan Seal ee | ae cls 25} 25 
Primary School, Alicante............ MSDSUT eS, cote eraetd Noises Ose cle sacs IMF .| 180 28 ..| 208 
Primary School, BeVUlle. Maan seaeiin, ae WORN Porat a Ae ae LA os emai rse tage IMF 4 [Pocge xe so eae 
@hitdren’s\ Homes. 4.05 ae. ek oe eae DECOM, wavered emuaceectn sat ec SHINER cl aa nerest atecarsi| osteter [la btatey [ie mecalhy Setasss| ub ar uke tl ney 
Boys’ Home, Algiers.. Wate RAIN Ont: Atrrica trade Alin. stte aires states 1| M |Att lend /Go [ver {nm |ent | Schjools} 52] 52 
Girls’ Home, Algiers afc eee Ree North Africa... .. | le acnetenes aaa ont 1| F {Att Jend |Go |ver [nm Jent | Schlools| 37] 37 
Students’ Hostel, Aloiers.3hc...4 060. 6 North Agrions aceSlersaee. + terres wtuels 1} M /Att Jend {Go |ver |nm Jent | Schjools} 12} 12 
Boys’ Home, Constantine... Hl INOrGbcAtniea) csect ans soc cle- sacs aes 1| F |Att Jend |Go |ver {nm Jent | Schjools} 30} 30 
Girls’ Home, Constantine. . . {North Africa. 1} M |Att Jend |Go |ver |nm fent | Schjools} 21] 21 
Boys’ Home, aiaienccriatcbnoe ate INontheAtricash enema ace secs ee 1| M /Att Jend |Go |ver [nm Jent | Schjools} 17) 17 
Girls Home Tumis... fess 0k oes ce INonthvAtricace eagle iy. 2 colobe 1} M |Att Jend |Go |ver |nm Jent | Sch/ools Abe mies 
Tl Maten Carpet tSLoLVoys) Neat Wie tarts sa epee yl [ak tec aay, Monae. anlar nie NN 1) M all ane : ; : ‘ As 12] 12 
SidueAceh: Acricdlturall Schools 22i.c . delbis tice cedee se antettiallipcnee erence steyeve a 1) M 3} 3 
Ouadhia Girls Day School, Fort 

EN LOMee acta Se raceya ine aiels = sista] Grerctsbarctsrahassisjsvenaeatt | cule sun ot eelo stat efele ya 1| F Salp Pa ig sell 2 
le MmstibatesAleielde aco cce wane etal cons mke eek a ised? DRE ekcite kre 4a cre bveye 1] M eal eee Bh 5) 
lementary OCHOOIS:. gai. s apee jodie ceils teseevacn ackieles Madeira Islands...| 5|/M F 6| 156 ..| 156 
BOT OCHOOISA awe ea AW let eallndh cena Bo laa madd Madeira Islands...! 4! .. xn 80 80 

8 
a a 
A eles 
INDIA 4 5 B BS as as £0 
BASE Eslae| a |S 
Set Seal Sets iE |r 
Primary Schools wine ages scenes Benealeeermes Asansol........... eit eA Bye ee alll Soe: oe j ze 
Prrmary SCHOWG. a. he ece cacciewra sg Bengal Gautier. = JAsansolimiina tiene sc DMB raion rc Lele rg bs ‘ ..| 126 
Bengali Girls’ Boarding School, Asansol. |Bengal........... ASSO. isrecnireake TS) Oe meee ht KONE P| eas 138} 6 11} 151 
Boys’ Boarding School, Asansol. ..... eneal macs) 2 Aisamdolcssvrsars ss 1| M 1 6} 42) 47 sect WEE : 95 
PrimahyAsenOolse: aint toate sie Bengal. 0 seve Caleutta-Bengali..| 11J;MF] ..| 17] 456) .. 456 
Collins Institute, Calcutta........... Bengals Bieri m es: Caleutta-Bengali..} 1] .. il lela a 
Lee Memorial Boys’ Boarding School, ; 
(CECT Ae cae eee rrp at cae C Bengallcaui se. ears Calcutta-Bengali. .|... 
Lee Memorial Girls’ Boarding School, 
(CENT irene Rearing te Bene alamnn cen Calcutta-Bengali. .]... 
PEVMOMYSCROOUS va «sus cle + steraeisis cies vices Bengal: eracctsec Calcutta - Hindu- 
Menno cia tn cats 2iIMF 2| 45 45 
Calcutta Boys’ School, Calcutta. ..../Bengal........... IBnelishi rte renee: 1|M.. Sail atte 159 
Queen's Hill Girls’ High School, 

IDEA Ne aa ARS ea REC reels Bengal. ieee. ss: Inelishisy vee eee 1JIMF| 7| 14] 47) 69 Pal rd 164 
Calcutta Girls High School, Calcutta...|Bengal........... Enoiishieren cases tik 3] 20] 163) 47 47\ 25 282 
Brimnsnys SCHOO ih, Serera sre o\ole ees afe ese. Meals Re cher cn. IDEM da cla deat 5IMF! .. 5] 148) .. oral aan 148 
DE Tinea SChOOLS mee ite. ele ere siasietelas Bengal aw an ye PakaGrsys snes: 3|M F 5| 85 85 
Mission Middle English Boys’ School}. 

CAT att cnateitene carols ie ojersaielens Bengalonanecansaae Palka ctercveretiers 1] M Giaes 100 100 





Name Place 


aie J. Keventer Girls’ Middle School, 


AAO Ceatny be aise tals minke dois ole ais B 


Girls’ Industrial School, Pakaur.... .. . 
Hindi Primary Kindergarten, Pakaur 

PrimMany! SCHOO Aciafale oie. setae ws hw. 
UABIGTY WOCHOOIB tars aededids «so eo als ta moar 
Boys’ Boarding School, Tamluk 
Girls’ Boarding School, Tamluk....... 
Tamluk Day School, Tamluk......... 
Day (Industrial) School, Nanda Kumar 
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Conference 


Primary Schools. 7.2). 052d. ees eon B 
Primary Schools 2: \escenc cases et 
Girls’ Boarding School, Basim........ 
Boys’ Boarding School, Basim....... 
Primary Schools::...).3.2.200 000060. 
Marathi Day Schools...........++-+- 
Gujarati Day Schools... .....00...--- 
Marathi Boys’ Boarding School, 

WAIVE) :hr asod Sire Ae ea iS Lore 
Primary Schoolesci.choce. eete.c eco 
Primary Schoolrcuneencemeke sew es B 
Boys’ BoardingSchool, Kampti...... 

Girls’ Boarding School, Gonda........ Bombay 
Marathi Bible TrainingSchool, Nagpur|Bombay......... 
Primary Schools... -.....0.00e800: Bombayincs'en os. 
PRIMAL SCHOOLS aia hele cede hl od IBombayicctay © seats 
Boys’ Boarding School, Kopargaon.../Bombay......... 
Boys’ Orphanage end High School, 

OGHEL rues ache nae ts eee OMDGYs vase eee 
Taylor High School and Anglo-Indian 

Homer Poontetscsgensccrcces wee Bombayaces. o> 
Hillman MemorialSchool, Telegaon...|Bombay......... 
Anglo- Vernacular School, Twante*...|Burma........... 
Anglo- Vernacular School, Thongwa*. .|Burma........... 
Anglo- Vernacular School, Syriam*..../Burma..........- 
Dexter Reid Vernacular Girls’ School, 

Phong Wa ssereie wandace caw cca BUM Aa aes» ses 
Harris MemorialGirls’ School, Rangoon|Burma.......-.-- 
Methodist Burmese Girls’ High School, 

Ran coat csi ee BORD Re isisiaraeis eis 
Methodist School of Theology, 

BUONO WANS | SemAreme armada nieces Bara tise ayroe 
Bible Training School, Thongwa...... BUEN Gia wiv ia’ @sieai 
Burmese Boys’ High School, Rangoon*|Burma..........- 
Anglo-Chinese Boys’ School, Rangoon*|Burma........... 
Anglo-Chinese Boys’ School, Pegu....|Burma........... 
Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School, Rangoon..|Burma........... 


Methodist Chinese Night School, 


Rangoon. tite teh O set oe hones ULM aie parisistecstare 
Methodist Anglo-Vernacular Middle 

School, Thandaung............... Burma...... om ae 
Methodist European Girls’ High School, 

FRADMODM Vai 2 5 Atte cc ctetarttaerace cule HUNTAB) oe aie tcustess'a.d. « 
Primary Schools*.-.........0+ee0e0: Burmiaificancke att 
Methodist Tamil School, Pegu...... BuUpMg hs aicehis ed ‘ 
Brimary Schoolse.. pies e cnc det viele Central Provinces, 
Orphanage and Boarding School,Bihar. |Central Provinces, . 
IPHMSLY.OCHOOIS- a dekin.asavaccpre outs Central Provinces. 
Peimary Schools, ea ever eecalde pees Central Provinces. 
Primary Schools. ... 2.06.0. wveceees Central] Provinces. 
Boys’ Boarding School, Jubbulpore. . .|Central Provinces. 


Johnson Girls’ School, Jubbulpore..... 
Girls’ Normal School, Jubbulpore. 
Hardwicke Christian High School, 
STD DM DOEG cies eles fic sieiee se 


* Attend Government School. 


Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 


Central Provinces . 





Districé 


‘Burmese... «a5 ss 
Burmese. .....2.- 


Burmese......... 
Burmese......... 


Jubbulpore....... 
Jubbulpore....... 
Jubbulpore...... 

Jubbulpore....... 
Jubbulpore....... 





Jubbulpore....... 


318 


Number of Schools 





Sex of Pupils 
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oe Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
& 
3 mat 
Bl Bis I 

Sl eo ly eles aera So Nel 

5 |e SSS SSRs) Sls] ]s 

&|4 pada slaslH 1o;oOla 
10) 120) Se 18 aa} kee 
bi fate hell ig cpl! fae 32] 32 
i Nees | 33 al 28 
DT DIS| or er, 218 
Pl bento pees as) 
2| 10 5 15 
4) ..| 50 50 
Ly 20) ee 20 
2] -60) .. 60 

10) 212): 212 
4) 95; .. 95 
6] 37); 8 ui 52 
4) 32] 11 #21 64 
20 Boy) Se te 55 

5} 101 101 
4| 75 75 

* TU ioe?) Paar §| Fale rae Are | hee) 
..| 23}.600] 92] .. 3H .. | 692 
od OV SGT) ocd cox of ..| 367 
As 6| 40) 5} 10) © 2 2 salle 108. 
2 By 66] 5. 8 Alpes 5] 86 
Tl cig yea Peake tre La iil air? 
..| 24) 340) 175 ah .. | BLS 
9) 234) .. ar 234 
1] 26] ‘8 ie 34 
1 4| 18] 17; 20] 20) 10 85 
4| 6] 86] 42 sts Medi ..| 140 
1 8] 70 6 1s Bee 8} 99 
a (Yhegey S| ae 140 ..| 140 
5] 32) 26 13 71 
8) 49) 56 55 160 
Di eeS0 eee: 30 
by tates (ess 60 
10| 155] 38 46) 29 268 
i | ee tae a UT 7 
1 Bia ossi Ae ee! eye 10) 10 
1} 35) 247) 217 253) 50 S| COU 
a 5} 80) 15 Br wees 95 
ik eoleoeeeeals 46 46 
1 5] 96) 47 ‘5 142 
3 50 50 
8| 40] 24 20 84 
2| 14) 72) 55 42) 17 kQ1| 277 
.-| 4] 60] 45 ile Oe ..| 105 
= Ale) 64 “as --| 64 
=|) 15} 299], 23 “i ee| 22, 
1 6| 76 9 24 109 
ot Bt B2N hes via 52 
ealy Lal 220) 5 a 225 
1 Sl. Fer. bi 75 
Bs 6| ..| 103 ol ulee 103 
3} 12] 148] 19 69| 22 .. | 258 
1 ee Po le A oe 33] 33 
2| 12 99} 59 a £08 
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INDIA 


Conference 





Thoburn Biblical Institute, Jubbulpore 
Primary Schools: fos. kee cece ks 


~ Vernacular Middle School, Khandwa. . 


Methodist Girls’ School, Khandwa..... 
Village Workers Training School... .. 
Primary Sehools. 42.02.05.) 22h b 2) 
nah SCHOOIS... anne iy See 
Boys Boarding School and Orphanage, 

SRO Ss tis My Se 
Girls’ Orphanage and Boarding School. 
Boarding School, 

Haedalpure vee eh yoke trays yep 
Alderman Girls’ Boarding School, 

eedal purse is Sees NAL a lee 
Bible Training School, Jagdalpur..... 


PHRRIMIATY: SCDOOIS Ys \ fa\giaretefe sisi xisteleserc’e)s 


PAIS COOLS 1 alsa tsie/ateletei ol aieiein oie 
Clark Girls’ Boarding School.......... 
Primary. SCHOOIs. oe ats ly sere wae nes 
PUES CROOISaarieine eieheeeteele nnn 
Nadiad Industrial Institute. Nadiad. . 
Boys’ Boarding School, Nadiad ...... 
Priniary, School’ sep. cesses aievsavee rere 
UIT YS CHOOISE alae sine eb stareieta sles 
Boys’ Primary Boarding School, 
Baroda Campiie ks o.ceta gorse eets 
Boys’ High School, Baroda Camp... . 
Webb Memorial School, Baroda....... 
Butler Memorial Hospital Nurses 
Training School, Baroda.......... 
Primary SGHOGIS's:..si0 Ss. stenteeathies wale 
Primary Scnaols® 5 ob... vetoes oe ke 
Brimary SCHOGOIBE Rie steve Nemec nears > 
ETON CHOOIS rae ie eae tee) cals abo see 
Boys’ Boarding School, Godhra...... 
Girls’ Boarding Schoos.Godhra...... - 
Normal Department, Godhra.. .. - 
Primary Schools 
Primary Schools 
Avery Girls’ Boarding School, Ajmer. .. 
Boys’ Hostel (boys attend Scotch 
Mission Schools) 
Tilaunia Sanitarium School .......+. 
Bible Training School.............. 
BPiimary Schools.) ..4 os o.scc0ns acarees 
TERING SCHOOLS. viain es. 2'4, da cio sl aisisio-cone 
pina yaseWOols|. vere oc 5 cjs.ocs.etzaieitiaiens 
Quetta Bible School................ 
Primary, SChoolses seer + gas «eee slays 
rumary, Schools. ccs s-cr ee oe eae 
| OCT O I SELOO) ie ABB O oe eee otto 
Primary, SCMOOISis c./21 1's at ieee ele aie 
BramanyiSchoole. a. clue 2 sss evel 
Johnston Memorial Boys’ Boarding 
School, Lahore... 02 ony ese nee = «ee 
Lucie Harrison Girls’ Schoot, Lahore. . . 
Blackstone Bible Training School 
Raewind 
PinmarKy SChOols.: 2.2 22+ ee esa elas 
Bmmary Ochools. 25 Wee sc. pew el 
Sadan Bazar Primary School*........ 
Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ Boarding 
OOO learns nen state siovetela are eoareeeal 
Primary ‘Schools. .....4.6--.200000% 
Boys’ Boarding School, Arrah........ 
Sawtell Girls’ School, Artal. .secrvers 





Central Provinces. 
Centra] Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 
Centra] Provinces. 


Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces. 


Central Provinces. 
Central Provinces . 


Centra | Provinces. 
Centra 1 Provinces. 


Centra! Provinces. 





Gujarat.......... 
Indus River . 






-|Indus River... 








Central Provinces . 








ei 

fo) 

fo} 

5 

District | 6 

: 

: Z 
Jubbulpore...... 1 
Khandwa........ 20 
Khandwa........ i 
Khandwa......... 1 
Khandwa.. . esl bred 
Raipur. . . Sls) 
Raipursiese ees 1 
Raipur yen assists 1 
RaipUlsrnic eect: 1 
Re OUISer seein: 1 
Ra pune ec /acie ee 1 
RAOURN denon 1 
Siromehay ....2 6... 1 
pikoncha. 4. es... 5 
MIPODEHS. Ska, oe 1 
Abmedabad...... 103 
Ahmedabad....... 69 
Ahmedabad...... 1 
Abmedabad...... 1 
Batodas. 2.00.4 45 
IBALOGAe' «iis, «2 sie 2 25 
Barodaeece viene: 1 
NI BarOdainn ros 22 cei 1 
Barodanciss« aiken 4 1 
IBarodaurccmcmnse 1 
Kathiawar....... 8 
Kathiawar........ 6 


Godhra® s<.ciene. 
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Jura 


traf Fe 
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Indus River...... 

Indus River...... 

Indus River...... 

Indus River...... 

Indus River...... 

Indus River...... Batalame.en tas 2 
Indus River...... Baluchistan....... 5 
Indus River...... Baluchistan....... 1 
Indus River...... Bikanersiss Jes 0 5 
Indus River...... IMISBAD WG etic 21 
Indus River...... IBNSSam ety eey secre iat 2 
Indus River...... Wahone tere: Mees 16 
Indus River...... ighorepee es ave sais 3 
Indus River...... iahoredks aera s 1 
Indus River...... ahores sense ss 1 
Indus River... ... Dahoreya. .bivcer 1 
Indus River...... SiLVOl ees irnrne 3 17 
Lucknow... 4.0: - Allahabad. ..:..-. 3 
Lucknow......... Allahabad..:....... 1 
Lucknow........- Allahabad clenn 1 
Lucknow......... Atrralbiserevennenies 2 
Lucknow........: Aer along «arama 1 
Lucknow........- Atreyhalsessiiettierssteyate i 


mESe BSSS ge oosSe=Sux 
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High 


55 
22 


+09 





College 


12 





Total Pupils 
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4 re Pupils (Day and Boarding.) 
& i 
Name lace Conference District ons 8S (53 a 
i ‘ slalelol el ples! [el |é 
2)/o] 8] 2 lsslgslasloe Bla ls 
INDI gle | 2] 8 EB SS esas] e/ala/s 
: z\3leale4WePalalas| eh /o]6/a 
PrIMarysOCHOOIS sacicle +e carpe se ms Hucknow. 2.0 Balliazsct ace: 3| M 3) 45 ieee 
Primary Boarding School*........... bucknOw. <+caeen Ballianeo cece 1) M 3] 33 Aa hase 
Bible Training School, Ballia*........ Lucknow......... IBSlline tenses 1JMF BT ass 25} 25 
EMMI ALY/ OCUOOIS 1s eyehs,cei ere «cial ners Lucknow......... IBUKAI. ere ceric 3) M 2] 47 palmer 
PRIMAL SCROOS. ce geic.te.e.v «dels sear uleksmow: << seis, eee Cawnpore........ 19) M TG RAGA ee 174 
IDEAL ER Std CER Rey pte One ene Lucknow... ......: Cawnpore........ 6iIMF 10) eof 95 95 
Central Middle School, Cawnpore*. ..|Lucknow........- Cawnpore........ 1) M 13] 138 138 
Hudson Memorial Girls’ School, Cawn- 

ROLE Is late. tS cit serene forte Lucknow......... Cawnpore.......- 1] F 2) 111) 117) 26 20am 163 
Girls’ High School, Cawnpore......... Lucknow......... Cawnpore........ 1] F 11] 66} 60 16] 6 148 
Brimany Schools’... slots ony teena es Lucknow. . Gonda.. 6|MF GOO] pe oa 160 
Boys’ School, Bahraich Lucknow. . Gonda. . 1] M 7| 125} 75 200 
Boys’ School, Bargaon. Lucknow. . Gonda 1] M 21) v6): (14 66 
Boys’ Hostel, Gonda............... Lucknow......... Gondise steams 1) M al tees: 38 
Chambers Memorial Girls’ School. 

Gon da aie tiapcck ee sataty cis ae ois te Lucknow........- Gondagys, stecaarens 1JMF LOW te 133 133 
Primary Schools =cjaskratse «stents: Lucknow........- Thucknowsor: scbees 4M df Ay 598i) Lol. heal lbane 93 
Isabella Thoburn High School, Lucknow.|Lucknow......... Lucknow. «use suns 1JMF St 8) mac] 212) LL ol oe 358 
Centennial School, Lucknow........- Lucknow......... Lucknow......... 1M te lean 84) a) 1421s: 176 
Lucknow Christian School of Com- 

merce, Lucknow............-...- Lucknow.......:- Lucknow......... 1] M A <P eae 190} 190 
Primaryochoolsehna tissen sone. ts Mucknowecseenent MF 6| 81 ..| 81 
Columbia Boys’ Boarding School, 

Muzzariarpuny:csitecuat oseaeeeste Lucknow......... M 1} 18} 15 Re 33 
Indiana|Girls’ School, Muzzarfarpur. .|Lucknow......... F Tiedt, ete 66 66 
Primary Schools*sj.c:00+0-.00008>0s. North India...... MF Pee ae 45 
Khera Baghera School*........... . {North India...... M aN 2) oe Ms 21 
City Mission School*..........+-++- North India...... M ee eA fie esitl 100 151 
Methodist Girls’ School........+..+-. North India...... MF 13] 167] 45 18 230 
Johnson Boys’ Primary School and : i 

Hostel, Shahjahanpur*............ North India... ... M 5] 65] 35 4} 104 
Abbie Leonard Rich High Schooll, 

nahjahanpur® oeiysc. h ieistean anes North India...... 1] M 26 60 320] 95 475 
Bidwell _Memorial Girls’ School, 

Bhahjahanpury.. youre oo cee sess cae North India...... 1IMF 11] 90) 32 iL iP wee alos 
Primary Schools............. Peae NorthIndia...... 11) M 11] 238) .. 50 fees .. | 238 
Lois Lee Parker Girls’ School, Bijnor..|NorthIndia...... F 7| 50) 24 Hi ean |lmer 
Vail Boys’ Boarding School, Bijnor...|North India...... M Nie) ae 7 rely (ee 0) 
Normai Training School, Bijnor......|NorthIndia...... F 1 bee eee ce Abe 4 
Primary OChoolsn ..kpceacs  ovlerewies North India...... MF TOW er es a .» | 152 
Sigler Girls’ School, Budaon........ North India. ..... F 10} 44) 42) 35) ..] 19 140 
Boys’ School, Budaon........-...--|North India...... M Seillwedele) NGS Cie MeRSBIle 4h 238 
Christian Boys’ Primary Boarding 

School, Budaon*. 5: ckancwsensiite North India...... M ..| 106 Be ..| 106 
Bible Training School, Budaon*...... North India..... MF fae as e 95} 95 
Pormary Sohoolsal. i ject mortenivienie North India...... M 14} 193 ae .-| 198 
EP TURONY MS CHOOLB veVaie « nierstetve stg oe cole North India...... F 7| 69 nil ence ..| 69 
IBPAUMATY: SCHOOIBS a: ade. «jeer peu, s oe North India...... MF PY hie Sil eed learned ltr, ..| 451 
Mary Ensign Gul Girls’ School, Pauri. .|North India. .... oe V4 GU 82) Sa) Ole tee Fa) 1038 
Messmore High School, Pauri........ NorthIndia...... 1] M UO tect! Pt? E2826 ..| 318 
Wandel! Training School, Srinagar. ...}NorthIndia...... 1| M Ot ec. sah aon Peeneren 9} 9 
Boys’ Boarding School, Hardoi....... NorthIndia...... 1| M 8) Oo eID 4] wed 1 sel 
Methodist Girls’ School, Hardoi....... North India...... 1) F fa 4 tree lboceete tah Gate ee 94 
Primary. SCROOIB avec) dows. > dtelss eve sins ale ers NorthIndia..... Eastern Kumaon..| 9|/MF 18} 114} 229 , 343 
PHM Y SCNOOUS «0 «ca o\5 le we'vih.e brs, 6s North India...... Eastern Kumaon..}| 3|/MF Bl ete" es 5 52 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, 

IBYGhOragarhide.cisdske the coic eee North India. ..... Eastern Kumaon..}| 1] M Til apaees|| cree 108 Bi ieneestes| fl CO 
Girls’ Boarding School, Pithoragarh...|North India. ..... Eastern Kumaon..} 1] F 12| 50) 22 15 ..|k 12} 99 
PCVMALVSCHOOIS.:5:s. sis. steon nna North India...... ICOM AOL ie acer 4IMF Ol eos rer a i VAP lege tate 
Primary Scholes .'.e200 ssa siociestetere North India...... Iiinasonpene ene 3) F i) 00 wary .c 90 
Boys’ Boarding School, Dwarahat....|North India...... Nid bkosks Yoyo ares 1] M J1| 10) 58 70 1383 
Methodist Girls’ Boarding School, 

Dwarahat.. 0.0000. .2- 0 pede North India...... Kumaon......... 1) F 6| 24] 13 13 50 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Ranikhet...|North India. ..... Kumgone nese 1] M 10} 53) 62 47 162 
Humphrey Memorial High School, 

INA Dal iiscseiiaen dee seuss ce sac) NOLEN MnCia eee men Kumaon......... 11M 13) ..! 64 104) 24) . «| 192 
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No. of 3 
2 Teachers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
fo} 
° pes Salles ' 
3 I 3 3 g 2 2 
Name Place Conference District Fe ees 5, a 8 53 =, 
sJ&le/ (le le.s! | eol la 
Si3|2/2| 8] 8 /sl¢*|.] 8 sla 
INDIA S| xl|2/3|2| &|ssles//s/4)3 
Z\|aAl|BIA2lAlb Pale s/ GM }olo]a 
Philander Smitn College, Naini Tal... \NorthIndia...... Kumaon.c5 ws: 1;M{ 16) ..| 30) 41 of) AL) 21)--67. £70 
Wellesley Giris’ High School, NainiTal. North India. ..... Kumaon. wi). 052 1| F 19) S2)2 331-35: 42} 44) ..) ..) 154 
Primary SChOols. o-vg-sia dese tee vce ss North India Moradabad Ay MEN Mes tinea lh. G7) ee Be bets pf '67 
Primary DS CNOOIST tau keis eae sereroisieaae: North India Moradabad 8| F Fs poet LU A Pea an | 97 
Girls’ Middle School, Moradabad... . . North India. .| Moradabad.......} 1] F 2] 18] 130] 28 16 -.| 169 
Girls’ Normal School, Moradabad*.. . . |North India Moradabad.......| 1] F Tele sal tee =: 15] 15 
Barret : me Boarding School, 
OTAGHD ACs. khsing set coca ele North India...... Moradabad....... 1|M Ni ual hb 117 
Parker Memorial High School, 

eMoradabad™s. . j/2: 7s. srme. nes: |Northiindia..... Moradabad.......| 1] M sal 18h cal) 80 124] 40 | 244 
Bible Training School, Sambhal...... North India...... cH A ae PR homes | Dia 14} 14 
Primary Schools, oc. .ncicesevece sce: NorthIndia...... 38iIMF| .. 4) 63) .. .. | 63 
Primary Schools... 0c... 2 se nemn North India...... 1] M ..| 41 46) 34 ..| 80 
Boys’ Boarding School, Sitapur...... North India...... 1] M is boy A aA ae .-}| 109 
Girls’ Boarding School, Sitapur....... \NorthIndia...... 1) F sf 9-48] 22) 22 ..| 87 
BEIMACY SCHOCMS). wp vvc's/ehe slace vo sees Northwest India... 45| M Ue Ey BEAN) (ae | pce .. | 5389 

rimary Schools... 0.21... 0ce cece Northwest India. . 26] F 2M DTP 251. ped elise | 
Boys’ Industrial School, Aligarh...... Northwest India. . 1] M 63 pamea’d (eae 120] 120 
Boys’ — Anglo-Vernacular School, 

Alar ane hac lected es eee Northwest India. . 1]M{ ..| 10 110 ..| 110 
Village Training School, Aligarh*™.... . Northwest India. . 1] F - 1 4 4| 4 
Village Training School, Aligarh*.....|Northwest India. . 1] M es 2 Fh, 12} 12 
Woman’s Industrial Home.........., Northwest India. . 1] F 2RLOW eof Vs a 82] 82 
Louisa Soule Girls’ School........... Northwest India. . 1) F Lo}- 141,135). 22 9 ..| 166 
Primary |Schools.)).. 24.2 3.c.ce vee: Northwest India. . 221M F 23). 264)>%. »3 264 
Primary Schools... if. 25. sce e oe ie Northwest India. . | Delh 74|M F 61] 822 822 
PSUMALY SCHOO Ss ee one oe wa nein Northwest India. . 5IIMF 52] 624) .. 624 
Boys’ Boarding School, Sonepat. ....|Northwest India. . 1] M 4) 65] 15 80. 
George Warren Brown Village Training 

School, Sonepat..............05. Northwest India. . 1JMF Zita cal wal: TOUS 
Primary Schools*...........05..0.- |Northwest India. . 40|M F 49| 726] - ooh este lca Et gel 
Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ MiddleSchool, (, 

GOLUB cern ara asia gue sttiete fe Northwest India. . LMR ete 75 43 (iy ete | oem 185 
Howard Plested Memorial Girls’ High ; 

School; Micaniit 5 sie iniéiaepeiste ence Sots Northwest India. . 1| F Ti 14)" 56} 27 82] 31] ..|k 48) 194 
M. E. Mission Girls’ Normal School, 

DVLCeritiierrnt ste a ok cieiaretists ole atk Northwest India. . 1] F 5 eH) ae en a 14] 14 
Primary Schools Northwest India. 29|M Fi ..| 29) 400) 123 ..| 523 
Primary Schools.......-. Northwest India. . 11JIMF 14) 176] .. 176 
Anglo-Vernacular : 

School... .. Boo geecasunbosacan as ‘Northwest India. . 1} M 1] 10} 44) 54) ..| 97] .. 195 
Blackstone Inslitute................. ‘Northwest India. . 1] F Us Ot 941 S8iiia. | 29 [ea --| 161 

Muttra Training School......... |\Northwest India. . 1) F 24 ia (0) OR | F Sek | pearl Dies) bea 36} 36 
M. E. Mission Boys’ Normal School. ... |Northwest India. .| Muttra ......... 1] M IPE | (CT ket (AE a am 16] 16 
Primary:ochools,%: 2. h-2+2.+s anes Northwest India. .}| Muzzaffarnagar...|12;MF] ..| 12) 104) ..] ..) ..] .. ..| 104 
IPRIMArYESCHODIS “eens ce chide x cis pacer Northwest India. .| Roorkee.......... ZONE Ra LOU esate bi) cr beta ans 348 
PPI IBIEYUUSCHOOIS sais Nene tap saat en itlere Northwest India. .] Roorkee......... LTE eee Me ZOL ele clea 291 
Girls’ Boarding School, Roorkee. ..... Northwest India. .| Roorkee.......... Me TOO le wn) eel tutes 90 
Boys’ School, Roorkee*............. Northwest India. .| Roorkee......... OI Maas alone OO 2a Se signe 134 
PriMAny, SCHOOIS sm-\etenstrs cele reelarenss South India....... Bangalore........ 6|MF TOTO evel ay telte [tenn 170 
PrimarySchools. 2... .0csce2 scenes South India... ... Bangalore........ 8|MF 18| 248 re 243 
Village Boarding School, Betmangala..|South India... .. . Bangalore........ IMF 2] °31 alli revs 31 
Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ School, Kolar. |South India... ... Bangalore. ....... 1] M 11] 108 43) .. -.} 151 
Industrial and Night School, Kolar.|South India...... Bangalore........ 1] M | epee ieee Silioesss 16} 16 
Girls’ Boarding School, Kolar........ South India...... Bangalore. .....-.. 1) F 16] 83) 86 9 ..| 178 
Bible Training School, Kolar........ South India.... ... Bangalore........ IME OW Wares eer he 26) 26 
Primary Schools.............+--++- South India...... Belgaum.......:. 96|M F 96/1410 .. {1410 
Primary Schools........-2++++0+++05: South India..... Belgaum......... 19|MF 19] 373 373 
City Day Schools, Belgaum........... South India...... | Belgaum......... 4|MF 14| 359 359 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle.and Indus- : 
trial School, Gokak Falls.......... South India... ... Belgaum. ........ 1JMF} ..] 12] 85] 86] 28 6] 205 
Primary Night School.......... South India... ... | Belgaum.......5#|i-. eilmiess| ase, OST amiol sen 2 of, 84 
Beynon Smith High School, Belgaum. . |South India...... Belgaum......... 1 C5 lee) ed ae pes x ae 
Girls’ Boarding School, Belgaum...... South India...... Belgaum........- 1| F Pol etOl ash O0 Hiei PAD) 110 
District Night Schools.............. South India...... Bidlaren eee taht 33|M F 60] 357) .. sal jar 357 
Boys’ Boarding School, Bidar........ South India...... Bidariacemganer 1! M Cease 110 110 
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2 Pe Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
° 
o 
bas Bile & 
Name Place Conference District |e Else 22] 
: ilies tel pci Ss E 
a} ‘=| ol], ele s/S2ias © 
INDIA 2/2 ||] 5 28 kgegiecia|2£t2| 2 
a Hell lise) aa "wo | 
z\&3lcle |Sé[oau[eslasig (S/S |e 
> Girls’ Boarding School, Bidar .|South India ij F Bi, 8; 60 AS eS | airs 3) 84 
Primaryischools. op. ..5..e2b ee ssi South India PAI OD Mis ee AP NGS creel ones lsd Os, .,| 216 
Baldwin Boys’ High School, Bangalore. |South India 1) M Dee Ol eeee Sil] cl kil) ase | eS uate walt) 
Baldwin Girls’, High School, Bangalore. |South India 1) F UW - Sh88] AS Sei 7 1) 97 
Primary!Schools. .|....5...2:-.0e005 South India 4 OT 8) Maes seca a il) ees dere Tes 2, ..| 119 
Boys’ Boarding School, Gulbarga... . .|South India 1] M Peis bae |) G4 as 64 
‘Boarding School, Shorapur.......... South India IMF] ..] ..} 49 a 49 
Primary|Schools..)........0s0.00.05 South India 60/MF] ..] 61] 956 es A 956 
Premary) SCHOOLS. 8 aha. ? acim s ecco South India....... Hyderabad....... DME Veet lel 25465] mel acrra|) esos) cca 465 
Methodist Boys’ High Sch., Hyderabad. |South India....... Hyderabad....... 1| M Gi TAR I4 S66 yc nlevodl 225 156 
Stanley Girls’ 'High School, Hyderabad |South India ...... Hyderabad....... 1| F 2) 16) 1/56 | OO eS 259 
Primary|Schools................-- South India... ... Madras. ......... 44) M SEL W OL CeeN veel on eiell| Morse] Maas 1717 
Brimaryi SChOOlGs. de wi. cicr yds sais South India....... Madras’, sccc.cnceon 9IMF| ..} 27| 378) 203} ..| .. 581 
Boys’ Boarding School, Madras. ..... South India....... Madras.......... ij M sik 6} 49] 22) 6] .. 77 
Girls’ Boarding School, Madras....... South India....... Madras’ ames 1| F Ui ls ce leet vsti 80) 180 
Primary Schools*................+. South India....... Reiehuresenccoek 86] M | ..} 36} 357 av 357 
Pramary| SChogls. ie css. scsles seg sss South India...... Raichtr.......... 12/M F 12/1232 . . {1232 
Bible Training School*............. South India....... RaICHULS kane cis 3 1| M ‘alias 15) 915 
Methodist Girls’ . Boarding School, 

Raichtireo ie ere aaise aties sates Sees South India...... RaOhUr: 5. 1JMF| ..| 8] 89] 16 S Ale creer lero, POS 
Primary Schools*. |... 22... 0... 5.0 South India...... Vikarabad........ 96|M F] ..] 96|1506] .. Be eee eit eee oe, eal SKYE) 
Prsniary SCROOLG. shee otrsyasiahperats have South India....... Vikarabad........ 26|MF| ..| 26) 361 Ral alts a 361 
Tandur Section Schools.............. South India....... Vikarabad........ 42\|MF) ..} 42) 716) .. aS] wikePlh le 716 
Mary A, Knott Girls’ School, Vikarabad.|South India....... Vikarabad..........] 1| F ..| 16} 48] 57 PADS ie, 654] er 131 
Crawford Boys’ School, Vikarabad....|South India....... Vikarabad........ 1] M 2) 8} 70) 30 Ci ir (I haere 106 
Wrimary, Schools. ......:..:--.-2e0e- South India....... Wellandw......0 450. 6IM F] .. ide) are E8 73 
Boys’ Boarding School. Yellandu.... . South India....... Yellandu........ 1| M 6] 101 101 

Lng | s 

iJ 

= & Plo © 

JAPAN B\slsi.|2 

a= ‘A 4 0 it 

| WMi/alalHi]o 
Kindergartens, Hakodate............ East Japan....... Hokkaido. ....... 2\MF 1 7| 128 es 123 
Tai Jo Gakko, Hakodate............. Hast Japan....... LOK AIG O eee) att ake 1| F 3} 20) .. 306 306 
Lee Memorial Kindergarten, Sendai....|EastJapan....... SEICEN Grareacr ars 1IMF| 1} 2} 20 35 ..»| 20 
To-o Gijiku, Hirosaki............... LastJapan....... Wohokuls. 6 se essen 1) M LMS axes 150 .-| 300 

i To-o Night School, Hirosaki... . HastJapan....... Wohokw.2 ci8s ses sy (eased Wace hl ee a 1501" 
Aiko Kindergarten, Hirosaki......... Kast Japan......: PoBOKL 5 = ae IMF i 2) 46 ..| 46 
Day Nursery, Hirosaki... . . Serer eiee? Fast Japan....... Kono ts presen EIN cell: ollie a3 45) 45 
Hirosaki Jo Gakko, Hirosaki ........ East Japan....... WRohOKU. s..s'. <2 se 1| F 2) 16 158 ..| 158 
Mary Alexander Memorial Kindergar- 

ten, Hirosaki. ...... Paastaie a ejere oe MASE ADAM. onc Tohok.. a... 43. + MF; 1 8] 44 44 
Charity. Kindergarten, Hirosa East Japan....... ROOKUS sere tarot IMF} 1] 38] 40 40° 
Flora Best Harris Memorial Kinder- 

garten, Kamakura..........--+.-. East Japan....... Tokai jist sae 1JMF| 1| 4] 80 80 
Higgins Memorial Bible Training 

School, Yokahama..............-. East Japan....... MOKA vale ce eteer 1| F 1; 8 19} 19 
Day Schools, Yamabukicho-Hachiman- 

yoto, Yokahama,.......siesoneres East Japan....... Mokal:s.sccsseee QIM By 1) 4 100 ..}| 100 
Christian Blind School, Yokohama....|East Japan....... Molkals « coeynee en OES] VA SM a | ea 15} 15 
Kindergarten, Kanagawa............ Kast Japan....... Pokal. castors 1|MF 1} 3] 100 ..| 100 
Simmons Memorial Industrial School, 

Vokohyma +). sys csu.ckvimadereis ae Hast Japan....... Tokathec. nace sees 1|'F 16 MW 100} 100 
Aoyama Jo Gakko, Tokyo. .......... Hast Japan....... TOKYO. so see 1| F 6| 37 921 + | 921 
Aoyama Industrial School, Tokyo* ...\East Japan....... Pokyol eens 1| F Pe Mesos el eatecg 200) 200 
Asakusa Primary \School, Tokyo...... Bast Japam: 3. MokyOes. 2 ves site. 1JMF| 1 5 800 ..| 800 
Seoul English Night School. ......... West Japan....... Koreas icone 1| M 4) 4 yl eee 200] 200 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko, Fukuoka......... West Japan....... North Kyushu....| 1] F Pa SSE 228 11] 239 
Kindergartens, Nagasaki............. West Japan....... North Kyushu....| 1|MF} 1 DAMS SY bmeel fe -«| 81 
Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki........... West Japan......./North Kyushu....} 1] M 1 ME ah ve 00) ..| 490 
Akanoura English Night School.” .... West Japan....... North Kyushu..:.} 1] M ARNE ante Ales s 85} 35 
Akanoura Kindergarten............. West Japan...... North Kyushu....| 1|MF TN eT cad 3e 
OmiurasOrpnanages< sx. os '.sc2-- eee WestJapan...... North Kyusbiy. |) Lys 2 eal) 210 see 10 
IRandergarteneescnris cic acintots moons West Japan....... South Kyushu....| 3)/MF 1 7| 127 Aa a4 
Handereantens pre areata nates sec at-ie West Japan...... South Kyushu....| 4|MF| 4] 8] 186] .. .. | 185 

Kuhonji Primary School............ West Japan...... South Kyushu....| 1/MF 1 2) 2.1 86 ..| 80 
Kumamato English Night School.....|West Japan....... South Kyushu.....! 1] M ON Sh: ey 63) 63 
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No. 
q ue Pupils (Day and Boarding) - 
2|. Pp 
Als 3 3 
Name Place Conference District 3 | Sa leoeilieecs ‘Be 
Pele a |. oe 31,9 a 
Qin 0 Oo 1/H Glog 3, a 
KOREA B) | 213] 8 |bgiS8 2|3 
3S . oO} oO 
zl(alea|a| |aojmo 5|a 
District Day Schools............... Grea aac ae anes Chemulpo......... 10\M Fy ..| 31 -| 971 .| 971 
District Day Schools. .............-- Koreas waciesss Chemulpo........ 8|M F] ..} 23] 50) 550) .. -| 600 
District Day Schools... ..........65+ oneness ese Chunan... ...sj-tt- 2|M Fl 34] 13) 45] 194] 17 -| 256 
District Day Schools*.............. WKoreasten ca 6 seine ENauiiileey. ce geen Ee MI “oh eel ee OSS nee .| 689 
District Day Schools. .............-+ HOPES Oe,«-c'cbanckereie Lally aero eae 2IMF| 1] 8] 70) 157) 8 80] 3815 
Distriet Day Schools)... .... .ccenecss Honea tes sor amrats oop Kong ia es aenne 5| M 1} 10] ..| 430 . | 430 
District Day Schools.......... Giese Koreas. cts Sere Kongjui: -aeeenr 3| F as TAS al) WED 150 
HKALE GAN LEN se hens. 3) Siavaverd «assia ee ays 8 8 Korea AGha eeeoea non 1| F ats 2] 40) .. 40 
Kongju Girls' School*.............4- Koreans sites IKOn@ iu :e.. + sane 1| F fA IPG | ae ..| 110 
Kongju High School. ............... Korea mee ene Hong@iesn.. ache. 1] M Sh Ole tee OO 150 35] 135 
Kongju Girls’ High School........... Koren sani: atone Kong cee, eee 1) F 1] 10} 45] 134) 17 ..| 196 
District Day Schools .........5..25..+ Woréarvas afar Pyengyang....... 56|M F) ..| 131 4070) .. 4070 
District Day Schools... 0. 0.3). Je ee Morea nes. . -areetiek Pyengyang....... 17a ~al|) 2 904) .. 904 
Kwang Yung Higher Common Schoo! |Korea........... Pyengyang....... 1] M il aly, .-| 443 443 
Academy for Women and Grris........|Korea..........- Pyengyang....... 1| F 2 7 ..| 100 ..| 100 
Bible Training School, Pyengyang.....|Korea........... Pyengyang......- eB 3 3 3 é 64] 64 
Kiadergatteusa.. tene~ aris acne tes IKOPES, esi otas ee Pyengyang....... Hoa peaiptes (emo ester ; : sailses 
District Day Schools*.............. M 1/6 1593 1593 
District Day Schools. ..........22.4. F ..| 86 896] .. 896 
Pai Chai High School, Seoul*........ M 2'7 Sel aya KO8O 680 
Pierson Memoria! Bible School, Seoul* M 3 en Ole os 73) 73 
Kindergartens, Seoul. ............... K M Bites 2] 188 188 
School for Missionary Children, Seoul.. alee ail Saas a 
Union Woman's Bible Training School, 
DeOUl mata. Nas cise uceheaane eee K F | ans (Rageretl 3 ie 29) 29 
District Day Schools... 0: sve specs MF; ..| 10] 70) 165 walzod, 
SGRUCKOOTECNS 40 crates alate stelsion wear e nicl MF TO ON Gal Fale 97| 510 
District Day Schools............... M OE ena [ose eeladond 
District Day Schools... .......++000+ EF 11 240} 3 243 
Boys’ Boarding School*............. Mel eal eS lite 08 ip (88) ces ose. = 76 
Girls’ Boarding School. ........+..0. Incl] ude |din |Dis |tric |t Daly Sc|hoo |Is. 
District Day Schools................ MCE N sea: 8] 45 115 ealiieees .| 166! 326 

b> 8 

LATIN AMERICA rae: 5 

#/ § g 

[o} 

ala Ss) 
Cochabamba Institute, Cochabamba* |Bolivia.......... 2)M Fy 12; 11; 54; 230; 80 38 402 
Corocoro Primary School, Corocoro*. \Bolivia..........- IMF] .. 1 wh BOP ss. ne 35 
American [nstitute, LaPaz*.......... Bolivia say. «cheater 2\|M PF] 14] 13) 35) 248] 96 25 404 
Indian Night School*............... Bolivian ees. THY eS 32 ne 32 
Escuela Methodista, San Jose* ...... Central America...|Costa Rica....... 1|JMF| 6|. 4| 19] 66) 5 2| 92 
District Day School*............-.. Central America...|Panama........ 1JMF|) 1} 4] 71} 40) .. 111 
David College, David*.............. Central America...|Panama.......... 1JMF|] 1 eae eee lO) ll] 54 
Panama College, Panama*........... Central America ..|Panama......... 1JMF| 5 7| 29) 62) 22 12] 126 
Hogar Anglo-Chileno Santiago**..... Chile Central 1| F HEE Sea Me Meee 31] 31 
Santiago College, Santiago*.......... Chile 1] F |~- 8] 19] 66] 146] 57 63} 332 
Iquique English College, Lquique*....|Chile 3sIM Fl 8] 8] ..| 302) 45 847 
Primary School, Punta Arenas*...... O@bileaee tances e I1JMF| .. 1 30 30 
District Day Sch., Nueva lmperial**. . |Chile I1JMF| .. 1 40] .. call io. 
Colegio Americano, Concepcion*. .... Chile 1| M 9} 10 (EM ee? 31] 125 
Concepcion College, Concepcion*.. . . . |Chile 1| F 10} 10 92) 52 105| 249 

Bunster Agricultural Institute, El 

Vesta ied gies he APs OBIpr I nctae hile 1] M Ze 11 12] 23 
North American School for Girls, ] ; 

Buenos Airesuee ce cawasae aesaaee East’n So. America|Buenos Aires...... 1| F Giles 76 19] 95 
Union Bible Training School, Buenos : 

INSEE EOS Ree aeasmine lava East’n So. America|Buenos Aires ..... 1] M 4; 2 8} 8 
Training School for Christian Workers, J ; 

Buenos Aires...... te Het East’n So. America|Buenos Aires......} 1] F 1 9} 9 
Colegio Americano y Instituto Com- } 

cal Ward, Buenos Aires........ East’n So. America|Buenos Aires... .. . 1;M { 10) 15 236 
Nicholas Lowe Agricultural School, : ; 

Mercedes**. ..ve.5 «es sslate vee ....|Hast’n So. America!/Buenos Aires..... . 1] M 5 50| 50 
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Name Place 


LATIN AMERICA 


Primary SCHOO sc di iasethacrhs Se seas 
Colegio Norte Americano, Rosario... .. 
Instituto Gleason, Rosario........... 
Methodist English School, Rosario.. . 
Colegio Rivadavia, Mercedes........ 
Escuela Rivadavia, Mendoza........ 
No. American Academy, Montevi.eo. 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo. . : 
District Day School, Mexico City. . Se 
ee Julia Industrial School, Mex:co 
Sara A Keen College, Mexico City. . 
Bible Training School, Mexico City... 
District Day Schools* 
District Day School*......... 0.00.05 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca 
District Day Schools** fe 
District Day School* ...4.......-.0.+¢ 
Methodist Inst. for Boys, Queretaro*. 
Colegio Juarez, Guanajuato 
Morelos Boys’ School, Guanajuato*... 
District Day Schools* 
City and District Day Schools 
Instituto Mcthodista Mexicano, 
Puebla* 
Instituto Normal Methouista, Pucbia.. . . 
District Day Schools............... 
Instituto Andino, Huancayo......... 
District Day Schools**.............. 
High School, Callao.........5:..... 
‘Colon School, Callao 
Victoria Primary School, Lima. A 
Girls’ High School, Lima............. 
Instituto Norte Americano, Lima.. 











MALAYSIA 


Anglo-Chinese School, Lpoh* 
Anglo-C. hinese Girls’ School, Ipou*. 
Anglo-Chinese School, Telok Anson* 
Anglo-Chinese School, Kampar* 
Anglo-Chinese School, Tronoh*. 
Anglo-Chinese School, Gopeng*. . 
Anglo-Chinese School, Tapah* 
Treacher Girls’ School, Taipeng* 
Anzlo-Chinese School, Sitiawan* 
Methodist Boys’ ‘School, 
Lumpur* 
Methodist Giris’ Sch., Kuala Lumpur*.. 
Anglo-Chinese School, Klane*........ 
‘Anglo-Chinese School, Port Swet- 
Manheim so waite us cathe: 
Anglo-Chinese School, Seremban*. 
“‘Anszlo- Chinese School, Parit Buntar*. 
Yeok Eng, Tampin* 
Uk Eng, Sitiawan* 
Neg Di, msn wa ee ee ots ts ed 
Anglo-Chinese School, Malacca* 
Suydam Girls’ School, "Malacca*.. 
Asahan Chinese Vernacular School, 
Malacca* : : 
Anglo-Chinese Sch., Bukit Mertajam* 


















































































2 aoe Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
° 
a 4 
U eer Sy ra 3 
Conference District 6 a=) S H ra p S 2 
£12 | Slele) Fis Nm Dee | 
g ° ‘SD Ss 38) g tot 4 o 3 
| SIC eSia|| werontenete sss Oo feese te 
Bla] & 42isN [A | am OO) & 
Hast’n So. America|Northern......... 4; WV .-| 10] 231] 22 253 
East’n So. America|Northern.........| 1JMF] 4] 8] 13) 71 84 
East’n So. America}Northern........ 1] F 1} 4! 30) -79 10) 
. |East’n So. America] Northern... ..... . 1JMF] 4 1} 30) 20 res feta) 
Kast’n So. America}Northern........ MF) . ne 66 12] 78 
East’n So. America}Northern........ a A oe 33 a pod 
.|East’n So. America|Northern........ 1| M 6}. 3 101 Delmer | el OY 
.|East’n So. America}Northern.....-. . 1) F 8 9 312 10] 322 
Mexicotn,. omer Centralcaeentse 2\MF 5 195 .-| 195 
Mexicowas tc ne Central... ..2/%% DVO 22 sea: Op oe ssi 95 
PIM@XIC0. oe y5. <b. 2: Central. ....55.. 1) F 5| 18) 46] 244] 14 45} 349 
sMenicoz as oc. oe Central. eek: iy 2) aa) es 17| 17 
i Hastenicas ae nten 6IMF| 1 6 165 ..| 165 
i Hastern:.... +. IMF) .. 1 35 85 
x} Eastern. ...,.... JME] 8} 11} 78] 259 337 
1 Mexicoz... Senne 4iIMF) .. Te wn els 218 
i IMP S100 fa.c5 te 3 Oe IMF .. 3}... 160). 160 
SIMIERICO Gace ave ete = Northern TIM EP *. 8] } £84) 84 88 
EXICONS - seteene 2 Northern......... WMO) 2) 2 8y 2 158t- 10 168 
Mexicow cr fe: Northernis... st 1] M a AG a0 es 120 
OxiCOM Ae ree eee Pueblarss dat acne 20|M F 24) -..| 675 675 
Méxiconis faces Pueblazcwuch +. 28 3|M F 5] 35] 114 149 
Mexico datrasantas Pitenlascmece cae 1'M 4) Wee LOLS 26 1c} 19} 265 
IMGXTCOnteranccsue fers Puebla antec cree 1JMF| 7) 17] +61} 204) .. ..| 180] 395 
North Andes...... Central.45..002 6) MeB ed ae PAR ao rf) Sag 
North Andes... .-. . Central.i: os. a IMF! 6} +10 173} 3) 46) 7| 257 
North Andes...... Coasts... eee MF! 3}: 18 470)... wale 2 RAO 
IMF 4 4 sah, BS i. P OBB 
Re IMF} 2] 28 400) .. --| 400 
.|North Ances... 1M F 1 5 149}... -.| 149 
North Andes. 1] F 4, 8 120) 25 ..| 145 
.!North Andes i'M 4 7 128! 21 15! 164 
Bl Bl o 
p|. 21.2) 2 
Bolo 
# 28/58) 8 
& |selra] 3S 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1| M 4| 23) 150| 319; 176) 72 717 
.|Malaysia......... Fed Malay States..| 1;MJT) 2] 6] 50] 60] 18] 4 132 
Malaysia,.....2.. Fed. Malay States.| 1)/M IF] ..| 10} 69] 182} 49] 12 262 
Malaysia... 0... Fed. Malay States.| 1J/MF] . 10] 103} 126) 45 274 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1I/M I] .. 2) 30) 22 | 52 
Malaysia......... fed. Malay States.| 1)MF] .. 83] 23] 44 67 
Malaysia Fed. Malay States.} 1|MF] .. BlnstA2| iO | eee era 53 
Malaysia... . .|Fed. Malay States.) 1] F 2 7) 61) 51) 16 9 gre 
Malaysia Ted. Malay States.| 1J|MF] . 4\ 30) “47 D5) ow; 92 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1] M €] 34] 280] 232] 150] 51 713 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1)M F 4) 13] 181].1380} 42) 13 316 
Malaysia......... Fed Malay States..| 1/MF) 1] 13/°106| 160| 66} 18 350 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1]M F Bt e208) 240 Roe ere 63 
Malaysia. «5. 6s wes Fed. Malay States | 1)M F 6] 62} 90) 29 4 185 
.|Malaysia: .....6.. Fed. Malay States.| 1Jul F 9} 68] 118] 81] .. 267 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.| 1)M F 2 230lP eee ee 30 
Malaysia......... Ted. Malay States.| 11M F > eas ae Ae 
Malaysia......... Fed. Malay States.} 1)M I * OM Niel ell Ae fe 
Malaysia. a iuate Malacca 1] If 3 9| 54) 1384) 31) .. 219 
Malaysines..d-oca. Malacca 1] F 2| ,4| 29) +451 (6) 4 84 
Malaysia........% Malacca........... 11 F Lc eae ae 12) 12 
.lMalaysia........5 Penang. br lid F 7) 55) 83) 14 152 
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No. of 5 3 
3 Teachers Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
fo} 
KR | a) ml] oO fost 
Name Place Conference District coulis a| 3| i=) 
SA te | el ele Ay 
or | ere [een | a a) S|o 9] 2 pt es 
g| °C}. 135 Hels) ga ee oe 
BSS | ie Wise Wei 1282] ces S| 6 
| 42\|n|}|H 14] |ARe| oO Ones 
Anglo-Chinese School, Dato Kramat*.|Malaysia......... Penang tea, cata IMF... CSE 74 Pita ig cess 133 
Anglo-Chinese School, Nibong Tebal*|Malaysia......... Penang. cess 1JMF| .. 7| 41/106} 16) .. 163 
Anglo-Chinese School, Penang*...... Malaysia......... Penang... fc.) es 1JMF| 7| 52] 195) 720} 523) 121 1559 
Lindsay Girls’ School, Penang*....... Malaysia......... Penarigue & ares 1| F 3} 12) 81/191} 50) 18 340 
DisthictiSchool* ie. . wiih seen Malaysia......... Sarawak......... 13|M F UA OEUE SY 1) One lamar bas 325 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore*.. ..|Malaysia......... Singapore........ 1| M | eta (at eee | pir WS PS | ne ..| 418 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore*....|Malaysia......... Singapore........ 1) M 3] 54 1130} 468} 110 23/1731 
Gelang English School, Singapore*....|Malaysia......... Singapore........ IMF]... 7 ZO Tamales | 257 
Paya Lebar English Sch., Singapore*. .|Malaysia......... Singapore........ IMF] .. 4 HT Re earn ..| 141 
Short Street Girls’ School, Singapore*..|Malaysia......... Singapore........ WM Fi <3) 15 354} 100) 31 ..| 485 
Fairfiela Girls’ School, Singapore*.....|Malaysia......... Singapore.......: 1) F 3{ 11 356] 44) .. ..| 400 
Ninde Home, Singapore*...........- Malaysia......... Singapore........ 1] F Te 32 583i Soles ELEOS 
Oldham Hall, Singapore*............ Malaysia......... Singapore........ 2| M a 3 250] 10] 10 3] 273 
Jean Hamilton Theologica! School, 
PSIHPAPOLD. wthas diene Sout: cera Malaysia.....:... Singapore........ 1] M ap ag 5) 15 
~ Eveland Training School, Singapore*..|Malaysia......... Singapore........ 1) F 2 | es 12} 12 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
District Day Schools’............... Netherlands Indies|Java............. 8|M F 9| 173} 118 291 
English Boys’ Boarding School, ‘ 

BaitenZONe tai. bhi Aceh eae - 'Netherlands Indies 1|M Al 6] +67| 165} 42) 5 2| 281 
English Girls’ Boarding School, Bui- ; 

PONZOMP GE Mahe are ck micle(dhec Kisible alee tops Netherlands Indies Utes) L252) 2b) Se 252 94 
Boys’ Preparatory School, Tjisaroea*. . |Netherlands Indies 1] M ae Oe LOGO] ssc es S| 00) 
Preachers’ Training, School, Batavia. .|Netherlands Indies 1| M (MN etest 4 ees af 28) 28 

. Bible Training School, Buitenzorg*....|Netherlands Indies 1| F 2 3} 10 21) 31 
Malay Girls’ School, Buitenzorg*......|Netherlands Indies 1} Ss ANS0)! ees | ters leno. 
English School, Palembang*......... Netherlands Indies|South Sumatra ...} 1)/MF] 1 5] 66) 50) 47 163 
District Day Schools*..............- Netherlands Indies} West Borneo ..... 6IMF| .. 6] oxcs| 13h |e 131 
Day School, Pok-miong Then*....... Netherlands Indies|West Borneo..... TMB Se 1 40 40 
Girls’ Boarding School, Sinkawang*. ..|Netherlands Indies] West Borneo.....| 1] F IS gr eel Recon 14 
Vernacular District Schools*......... NonthSumatracct league asia s snuck 2VMOR I a. D238] eA eee 23 
English District Schools, Medan*.....|North Sumatra....}..............0.. 6|ME 21) 291) 300} 67 658 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harris Bible School, Manila*......... Philippine Islands. |Manila.......... 1] F 3] 4 50| 50 
Bible Training School, Lingayen*..... Philippine Islands.'Pangasinan ... eM 2 4 32) 32 
SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY CONFERENCES 
The totals in some cases include pupils reported in total but not classified as to grade 
a Paes Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
oS 
S ae 
oO 
2 | a Slip] pls c) 
FIELD Conference © | 5 a a 8 a a 
oe [[hes! WPafetalliaes po Bln ele & 
2 ml 60 Ss o he © Coo Fe a 
BONES alicae liars 68 led] 4 (3) oS 
Balas. 3 =| 5S jv @] oP a S 
Zlalel|a| & | 68 a) 6] & 
PADRECAY C Wests SPIRE: acid 75.5 ale eee nto AMZOID 4 Milan-dactaswe koleiatsrensto's 20/MF| 9) 27 oe feat tea Ue ae = ea be?) 
Congo rams Sac ae elon ee he 42|MF! 15] 46) 121] 266] 45] .. 8] 1331 
EN Betia eae ty 2a nents te 60|MF] 8] 77) ..| 2652) 358] 10 4} 3024 
Riodesiagic dks snkeceerares 114|M F] 17] 107 (Aste | seal Wane .-| 7683 
Southeast Africa........... 140|MF} 4} 150 3465 3465 
Total: Africa........ 376'M FI 62! 407 12! 15520! 410! 10 12| 16603 
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2 eee Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
s ae areas, 
oes | 2) 5B 2 
Conference rn ss = ‘ 
: 3 a i= o fo p hy o o & 
ae} oH a0 o Be os i—} 0 i oe 
ele (2ls] 8 | ee lage 2| 3 
z|&)a (2) | Se eel S/d S| & 
Central Chinazn, sacs. > 121)M F} 70| 335 i 2851/1010/1084| 413 609} 5967 
Roochow. ssnae.42 goasitence 275|M F] 51] 531] 236] 6993/1239) 632} 210 281} 9591 
Hinghwac(stcn. sseaneasue 122)M F] 13) 218 93) 3954] 868) 268] .. 161} 5344 
Kila nigelics ave ctvon ease ree 106)M F} 25] 240} 185] 2535] 575) 265] 26 58] 3784 
INonthiGhinste mon cr erevak: 296|M F} 162] 676] 79] 7717|2190)1199] 394 572) 12151 
WOUCHEH UKIenee abe se se heise T7IMF] 6] 105} 82] 1890) 157; 52) .. 33] 2164 
WestiChings: dpc iar 180|M F] 24] 344] 222] 5983] 590} 392) 382 136) 7355 
IMenDINE. andae seisca eens 53)M F] 8] 121 -.| 1033] 333] 143] .. 61} 1570 
Totals*Chingi. os... : 1230|M F| 359|2570| 797) 33146/6962/4035|1075 1911} 47926 
ie is 
o oo 
e§ [a8] 8 
He ee] & 
Bulgatian eam encersen Ral 2) eid 37) 64 Bole ae)! 
Denraark Sk, ..c Fees ee CHEM END] a Sed 97 3a) 223) 6 31 
inland cee en senna itso 3)/MF] ..] 11 TA ZO 9 43 
IP TOROR i cede arte ee aie tans os 3|/M F 2) 12 ne 41] 76] 35 39 191 
WAZA ea A cae ant bn 6|MF 5} 59 65 202] 108] 107 138 620 
Jugso-Slaviaeys eM teereses| SNA EST oe tee ae ue pe Mans | pee 80 80 
Norway-8 50h. ares heres 3|MF 5 opy|iiee cca las 54 54 
South Germany............ 1] M 5 Pere. as 80 80 
WAIN ee -on cach anert enero ces 2iIMF ae 180|S e731" 28 Es 208 
Rede pach Re ORE. nice 9|M F 4 SATS a5 29 29 
North)Africa os: ge ctincsan 20|M F 6 261} .. 196} 457 
Total: Europe....... 64|M F} 9] 120] 65) 698] 241) 259 631] 1894 
ae 
S (53 
sel ye |ssfas| | & 
FE) Be [esloe| S| a 
Sh | pa lslas a 15 
Bengalsnecs wap ee 38|M F| 14] 136] 1605 246} 13] 312) 54 43) 2432 
Bombay atch. ceeccvhrecr ieee 73IMF| 9] 134] 2474) 374) 38] 72) 24 30] 3012 
PUrmMa sen Se cee ecie. 20|M F 6} 113] 861 696} ..| 615] 96 108} 2376 
Central Provinces.......... 77iM F| 16] 168} 1960} 291] 187] 218) 81 118] 2855 
Giana sit. eaten ee 369|M F 9] 513} 8984] 222) 80) 168) 77 162} 9693 
badugiRaverncye ccm aes 122|M F} 4] 130] 2049 O21 cc Poeeileerol 1-21 kS8i=t8309 
Dneknow: ae Seale e er 71)/M F) 32} 207] 1302} 617) 116] 382] 140] 546} 215} 3346 
Northndia. 3. .3..0.-.- 128]M F} 49] 408] 3086} 1109] 61/1455] 277} 21] 293] 6302 
Northwest India........... 377|M F} 15] 468] 5199} 345) 3] 351] 31] ..| 347] 6282 
Bouthyindia ic6 wen dene. 560]M F} 11} 888]12082} 731) 47) 523] 115 1} 70} 13569 
Total: India......... 1835|M F| 165|3115|39602| 4723] 545|4173| 898] 570\1494| 52196 
i=] 
2 
& 
pal Teale 2 
2/8 (8\/a/2 
Mo ea Se Wes 
Hast apaniaen ence ene 231M F| 39] 262} 4538}  400/1535] 899] 789 582] 4658 
West Japan. eeck en enneeee 17|MF| 29} 91] 420 80}1009| ..} 54 407) 1920 
Total: Japan: ...:.... 40|M 68] 353} 873]  480)2544] 899| 843] ..| 989] 6578 
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x ds Pupils (Day and Boarding) 
fo} 
& a <7 ol aE al GRA ee a ee 
n| § > a 
FIELD Conf “S| e = BS]. A, 
onference be Fe on 5 g FI abs 5 
BiSl sie] 8 | ss ls8] 218 = 
elelelel2 | ee eels E 
S\8\el2)4 | Ao ojajo r= 
PRR TNS nnd 46 0p CORRE eae Ooemeeore Total: Korea ....... 165|M F| 47| 507| 1014] 11691 1587} 52| 109 745| 15198 
3S 
pb = 
p| S| & 
s 
alela 
a |a|o 
Lavin, AMERICA.....0--050 seers ree: IBOlViIA Searels rare farce 6|MF| 26] 26) 89 545] 176) 63 Be oy 873 
Central America*.......---- 4|M F] 13] 16] 119 191) 47) 4s ; 383 
ee Ain eer nc Oe BOTS 11JMF| 44] 50 66 693) 176). edie f 1192 
Eastern South America... . . 16M F} 49] 58] 304 780| ..| 26) 0. .)408) 1454 
IMexico-cn atest tae 43|M F| 26] 137) 220 2906) 84}. 10}. . 3431 
North Andes......-..055- 12|M F] 24] 71) .-- 1658} 162). 46). 22) 1888 
Total: Latin America. 95|M F| 182| 358] 798 6773| 645] 145] »...| 623} 9221 
alten 
e| alae 
3S wo (Bo) 5 
E| ES (os! & hy 
& | 38 |e] oO Fete 
WON ca dace on cae oas SeoeeCe Malaysia*...... Aaghoccsede 50/M F| 43] 375] 2064} 5922)1984) 47 55| 10502 
NETHERLANDS INDIES Netherlands Indies*........ 23|M F| 13| 40} 408) 603) 104 Ay" 1178 
NortH SUMATRA.....-.-00-0- seers NorthiSumatra*seonc. 2...) - SIME) eei}223| 314 300) 67 681 
PuriippinW IShaANDS....-----++++-209 Philippine Islands*........- 3\MF| 9} 10 af F 107 
SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY FIELDS. ae 
ee Pupils (Day and Boarding) © 
—_ - 
——— ae 
a) =| £ is 
cet 2 aa a] 
FIELD E % ISSPSal ep) os 
Slal.| 2 lRFess| S29 a 
Cie sn eS \ame¢soul) a | = 
o\2|8| 8 lesBSsl els g 
B\e|4\ 8 sea [alo & 
eS aa. See ae nee PSE |S SR eee ee 
JG alan mist Ope Hendin meno Spo muE sO 2000 MF| 62) 407} 12 15930) 10) .. Be 16630 
‘Glittiotas Gob Odean IBoOnDaEUaD SaGe GRR Sra agn M F| 359|2570| 797 40108 |4035]1075 Be 47926 
[Dae hoe ge oe be Megas npOc Gp ps2 tran a MF 120| 65 939] 259] .. Se 1894 
RG ban deeds Seaport apadabeorgnr bora cca MF 165|3115 ire 49043] 898] 570 a 52196 
(Eile pou 2 Wkmee BROR ET eDuL : FOURr per car am tna MF| 68] 353] 873 2974| 899) 843 ue 6578 
TEES 5 cltt! ABO GE bt bed ORee ve Doo mano Saaan Cot ge MF] 47| 507) 1014 11691}1639| 109 std 15198 
MTs WArmeriGa...<fulerec-ve,cleveim ecole sscissn leveyryegsrnanesyenstareieieleaetoieaaie «fee M F| 182] 358] 798 6773| 645) .. a 9221 
TEES a ciso Meee Genet CEG ROR cL CUR RPO OP ERO nn errr or nae MF| 48] 875 a 9970) 477 * Y 10502 
Netherlands Indies and North Sumatra MF| 13] 63 1796) 7 eee . 1854 
Philippine Islands'..... {+2 -seseecesseceetteentcce sere eters: MF] 9} 10 Seed WES te 107 
Ghrarid Total. o ale scev-scjeteyeseictern tee ni iminie ciatetiniedes Sfelaieio. ste M F| 957|7878] 3559 139224/8869|2597 ..- (6693 }162106 
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Homes and Schools of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in which Educational Work as well as 
Industrial Training is provided 





























Homes AnD ScHOOLS Location SuPERINTENDENT ke 
nQ 
[=| 
Be 
<a) 
Negro Work 
a ithayersElOM6 7. cs7y ata ere ia herrea Atlanta, Ga.......... bes Grace G. ey Wegeig $10,220 
Haven Homey: acaneee-bakca smttia ste Savannah, Ga........ Miss E. May Comfort. . 13,294 
Atlanta ‘Mission (55 oO .dricemn ve str ein vie Atlanta;'Gas.it.. 5h... Mrs. Hattie Carmichael. . 550 
Boylan Home and School............... Jacksonville, Fla.....|Miss Bertha E. Losee..... 16,360 
Toe dk Rust Boome.) heer ia ene g ewes ate Holly Springs, Miss...|Miss M. Rebecca Barbour | 9,155 
Allen Home and School................- Asheville, N.C....... Miss Louisa A. Bell....... 14,717 
prerers Home and School............. Camden, SNC Fos Mrs. Addie W. Wood..... 22,070 
MONE LODIO’ Sch coe cache oomeresi ute Greensboro, N.C.....|Mrs. M. L. Donelson. .... 5,900 
New Jersey Conference Home............ Morristown, Tenn....|Mrs. Ada B. Murphy..... 4,560 
Adeline Smith Home................... Little Rock, Arka. 4: Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth.. | 12,390 
Beck Homes 2.5) Sect weccksa ewe New Orleans, Waar Mrs. Emma W. Fisher. ...} 13,325 
Faith and Trinity Kindergartens......... New Orleans, La... J |Miss Anna Burch....... “al 2,590 
: Mrs. Lizzie Hawkins... 
Bliza Dee Homey. 55a. ehsicente sae aes 3 Austin, Texas........ Miss Clara 1. King....... 8,375 
Friendship Home Kindergarten.......... Cincinnati, Ohio...... Miss Myrtle Willette... .. 600 
White Work 
Elizabeth Ritter Home............--..- Athens, Tenn........ Miss Mabel M. Metzger...| 14,605 
Ebenezer C. Mitche!l Home. ..|Misenheimer, N. Miss Caroline F’. Youngs. .| 18,990 
Dickson Industrial Home. . ..|Mathiston, Miss -|Mrs. Lillian T. Moerta.. ..} 10,953 
Bennett Academy...........cec ee eeeeee Mathiston, Miss a Helen Frazer Tomm, aoe 
Irving and Florence Wood Home......... Mathiston, Miss...... Mrs. Mary Reardon...... 7,933 
Rebecca McClesky Home............... Boaz Alas neers Miss Carolyn A. Jenkins. . | 20,970 
Nottingham Primary School............. Boaz; Alaack cess ee Miss Harriet Fink........ ,875 
MeCanty Home c.. Seecox scan lqociaaivietsia ates Cedartown, Ga...... Miss Ethel Harpst........ 5,565 
Aiken Halland Erie Home.............. Olive Hill, Ky....... Mrs. Ella Hendricks...... 16, 600 
Fenhlan Mission se. ss cen bane watered: New Orleans, La..... Mrs. Mary E. Eslick...... 5,180 
Spanish-American Work 
Harwood Industrial School.............. Albuquerque, N. M...|Mrs. Mary E. Johnston...| 14,380 
Mary J. Platt Industrial School.......... Tucson, Ariz........ Miss Winfred Myser...... 11,855 
Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement... .....|EHl Paso, Tex......... Miss Emma Brandeberry..| 9,655 
Brances- Do Pauw sine vieiis ieee Moe Los Angeles, Cal..... Miss Jennie Mathias...... 14,775 
George C. Robinson Orphanage.......... San Turce, Porto ] 
RaCObene deni te -|Mrs. James C. Murray... .| 17,745 
Day Schoolesescscs apes atest ye: Porto Rico........ ) 
Indian Work 
Navajo Industrial School................ Farmington, N. M....|Mr. J. H. Odle........... 13,155 
Odanah Mission School................- Odanah, Wis......... Mrs. Helen A. Shepherd...| 4,860 
Alaska 
Jesse Lee Home and School.............. Unalaska® atic cts os Dr. A. W. Newhall....... 20,920 
Lavinia Wallace Young................. INOING in aoe ee eens Rev. W. F. Baldwin...... 24,320 
Chinese Work 
Chinese'Home..; <\. sche icesice cna sonene San Francisco. Cal....|Mrs. Ida Merritt......... 14,735 
Japanese and Korean 
Ellen Stark Ford Home................. San Francisco, Cal... .|Miss N. Greenhill........ 7,285 
Jane Couch Memorial Home....... ..|Los Angeles, Cal... ...|Mrs. Katherine P. McLace| 3,520 
Susannah Wesley Home and School... ....|Honolulu, Hawaii... . .|Miss Louise Stixrud...... 15,219 
Cathatizte P. Blaine. <2. 00. ase ees. Seattle, Wash..:..... Mrs. Kate McClelland. . 3,000 
Children’s Homes 
Mothers’ Jewels Home and School........| York, Neb.......... Rev. John Calvert........ 30,570 
Watts-de-Puyster Home and School..... BIVOLL INE Wesco c ee Miss I. M. Wharton......| 12,500 
Sager Brown Orphanage................ Baldwin, La......... Miss Jonanna Busk...... .! 10,170 
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Purits 
1923-1924 
~~ 3 nm 
ECU see 
‘g3|R3| 3 
mn|An|] & 
50] 200] 250 
75 40) 115 
ar 40 40 
96] 183} 279 
G5i(- wacleeon 
50} 120} 170 
70} 250) 320 
40] 120] 160 
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PupiLs 
1923-1924 
Homus anv Scxoois Location SUPERINTENDENT eS 
2 | eleel 
ey 2/Ssien3!] 3 
re a|os|eas 
io} & |e2|Aaa| & 
City Missions 3 
Elizabeth E. Marcy Center.............- Chicago, TIL. 0... Miss Anna Heistad....... 14,510 5 «of. 200) -- 250) 
Anthracite Slavonic Missions............ Hazleton, Pa.........|Miss Phoebe Geyer....... 5,405 5 ie (5 |reego 
Epworta School for Girls............--.. St. Louis, Mo........ Mrs. Georgia BH. Keck.....| 14,405 3} : 50) ..| 150 
National Training Schools for Missionaries 
and Deaconesses 
Lucy Webb Hayes :including Sibley Memo- 
rigpletlospitalife o.crsca uence Washington, D. C.....|Rev.. Henry §. France, 
: NEBR t NS ne sis 228,230} *13} 100) ..| 100 
Kansas City National Training Schoolf...|Kansas City, Mo..... Miss Anna Neiderheiser, 
Paice nin sr one A 35,415) *10) 97 3} 100 - 
San Francisco Training Schoolf.......... San Francisco, Cal.... Mise 1 oe Lyster, A.B., 
Press. Wiccan. sceaee 17,985), 2*8) 50), 2.) 50 
McCrum Slavonic Training School........ Uniontown, Pa.......|Miss ‘Elizabeth Davis..... 15,040) *5) 15 a 15 
Folts Mission Institute................. Herkimer, N. Y...... Miss Bertha Fowler M.A., 5 
IDR ORE Mare cartons s vek 23,130 10; 40 ie 40 
Iowa National Training Schoolf.......... Des Moines, Iowa....|A. E. Griffith, D.D., Acting 
PRES ac hidiny emrameeiseae 24,470} *9} 60) ..| 60 
Training for Negro Deaconesses and Mis- f : ? 
BIODSTIES octet a ae ioe Seip ip isles she 2 Des Moines, Jowa....|A. E. Griffith, D.D., Acting 
Pres Rag Meise seit ache 1,500) «.. Sit 8 
Dwight Blakeslee Memorial Training 
School aaa tics cso ees eee New Haven, Conn....|Charles E. Barts, D.D., 
: Pres cts cress tine eines 17,682 4 18 io 18 
BL Oba eerste ete tases oer con ately aioe in araestote cic vercuatossN Ne nic’ [Sch vcta syett lassie corse tres als @iclate $880,824! 307] 2848] 2681| 5529 





* Non-Resident Teachers and Lecturers not included, except where full-time service is given. 
t This school excluding hospital also listed under schools of General Deaconess Board. 
}See also report of General Deaconess Board 
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Deaconess Training Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 





Faculty | Stu- | Value of | Endow- | Income | Expense 
dents | Property ment 


The Cincinnati Missionary Training School, Rev. C. 





¥. Schenk, D.D., President, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 9 61] $126,000} $109,127} $12,338) $22,246 
Dorcas Institute, Rey. Frederick Schaub, D.D., Prin- 

cipal; Cincinnati, OBIOS SS ccna eae a 30 14,000 11,000 6,000 5,750 
Iowa National Bible Training School, Rev. A. E. 
- Griffith, D.D., Superintendent, Des Moines, Towa. 9 60a c275, 000 | ss emniers 187,402 24,470 
Kansas City National Training School, Miss Anna 

Neiderheiser, President, Kansas City, Mon aicoce 10 100} 450,000 7,100 33,150 35,415 


Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School, Rev. 
conn ®. Bacto, D.D., President, New Haven. 








Connie rs geusrontee Me tech sienna bas oe 4 18 187 000|) ea tivaere 11,855 17 682 
; Nebional! Missionary Training School, Miss Lilly ‘ 

ma Lyster, A.B., President, San Francisco, Calin. 8 50 75,000 2,000 24,690 17,935 
Northwest Training School, Miss Ruth A. Fogle, 

: Superintendent, Seattle, Washoe sakes aes 4 34 25,000). ..sc0cs 12,060) -. 11,263 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, Rev. H. 
8. France, D.D., Superintendent, Washington, 

LD): Chie aeck vais siteiaine algae rem tenia ee ook 9 AGS SOS S23 leu Cis a nae 55,238)... -57,826 

60 399] $1,577,323] $129,227] $342,733) $192,087 








Deaconess Educational Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 








Faculty | Stu- | Value of | Endow- | Income | Expense 
dents | Property ment 











Chaddock Boys’ School, Mrs. Eva C. Frields, Super-- 
intendent, Quincy, I Discien cael peasa 3 ete 14 74| $105,000] ....... $178,053) $38 696 
Monnett School for Girls, Miss Dora E. Hatz, Super- 
intendent, Rensselaer, Vind thi ycon Se er ae 4 42 £5; 000|e neenee 12,126 12,070 
Montana Deaconess School, Miss Roxana Beck, ais 
Superintendent, Helena, {Mont eee 10 75| 155,000 2,000 60,000 22 ,000 
Jennings Seminary, Miss Bertha Barber, Superin- 
Pendent, "Aurora, Ll cients sisete ora vanleiwetem ces 16 72 95,000 26,041 42,542 46,855 
44 263] $370,000 $28,041} $292,721} $119,621 
Grand: Totalikpsecscie nase ee ee 104 662| $1,947,323) $157,268) $635,454) $311,708 
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BisHor Homer C. Stuntz, First Vice-President 

BisHorp FREDERICK D, LEETE, Second Vice-President 

O. G. MarkHAM, Recording Secretary 
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Witiram C. Hanson, Treasurer 

WiLurAmM S. Bovarp, Corresponding Secretary 

Henry H. Mryrr,-Editor Sunday School Publications 

A. J. BucHrrR, German Assistant Secretary 

Bert E. Smiru, Superintendent of Adult Work 

RoGcerR ALBRIGHT, Superintendent of Elementary Work 
MatrHrew J. TRENERY, Superintendent of Extension 

Cortiss P. HarGraves, Superintendent of Foreign Work 
Harry C. Wirson, Superintendent of Institutes : 
GILBERT LOVELAND, Superintendent of Missionary Education 
Roger Arprignt, Acting Superintendent of Teacher Training 
JAMES V. THOMPSON, Superintendent of Young People’s Work 


To the General Conference of 1924: 
Dear FarHEers AND BRETHREN: 

Four years ago the Corresponding Secretary called our atten- 
tion to the alarming losses in membership and attendance suf- 
fered by our Sunday schools, especially during the latter half 
of the quadrennium. It was known that most of the denomina- 
tions in North America shared this unfortunate experience. 
These losses were generally attributed to the direct and indirect 
influence of the world war upon the productive activities within 
the life of the churches. 

During the quadrennium now closing the Sunday schools of 
Methodism have recovered all the losses of the previous four 
years and show a surplus which in itself constitutes a com- 
mendable gain. This mark of prosperity is shared also by the 
Sunday schools of other denominations. At this time, when the 
church is frankly discussing the present system of connectional 
administration, raising the question as to the advisability of a 
reorganization of the boards of benevolence, it may be appro- 
. priate to set forth some facts indicating that this comparatively 
young board has normally entered many doors of opportunity, 
assumed large responsibility, and achieved results of extraor- 
dinary significance. During this quadrennium the total enroll- 
ment of pupils and teachers in our Sunday sessions of the 
church school has increased a half million, bringing the present 
enrollment to 4,929,000. The increase in the number of teach- 
ers is 18,900. This is not commensurate with the increase in the 
number of pupils. The very least we should expect would be 
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one new teacher for every ten new pupils. The ratio shown by 
our statistics is only one new teacher for every twenty-five’ new 
pupils. The fact that the average attendance, though increas- 
ing, is only a little’ more than half the enrollment, suggests 
strongly that this disparity may be due largely to the inade- 
quacy of the teaching force and that the dearth of qualified 
teachers continues to be one of our greatest unmet needs. 

During the past four years 750,000 members of Methodist 
Sunday schools have united with the church. This is one hun- 
dred thousand more than were received from the Sunday schools 
during the preceding quadrennium. Comparing these num- 
bers with the total gains in the membership of the church shows 
that our adult church is mainly the normal growth from the 
childhood and youth of our church schools. 

The giving of the Sunday schools to the apportioned benevo- 
lences of the church and in response to numerous special ap- 
peals has been commented upon frequently. Four years ago 
Bishop Blake, then Corresponding Secretary of our board, 
stated in his report: “The total missionary offering from our 
Sunday schools for the twelve years covered by the organization 
and activities of the Board of Sunday Schools is $7,835,752. 
The missionary offering of the preceding twelve-year period 
from 1896 to 1907 is $5,296,777, an increase of $2,538,975 dur- 
ing the present twelve-year period over the preceding period.” 

The giving of the Sunday schools to the apportioned benevo- 
lences of the church for the past four years has been $7,258,847. 
This is more than one hundred per cent increase over the pre- 
ceding four years, and nearly as much as the total for the pre- 
ceding twelve years. Add to this Centenary giving, the gener- 
ous responses to special appeals such as the half million Christ- 
mas offering of 1920 for the suffering children of Europe; an- 
other half million Children’s Day offerings for the Student 
Loan Fund of the Board of Education; large sums each year 
for the Near East Relief; generous giving for relief and rebuild- 
ing in Japan, and to many other worthy causes, and you will 
credit to the stewardship of the Sunday schools for the past 
four years a sum not less than eight and a half millions of dol- 
lars. This fact reflects credit upon the systematic and effective 
cultivation carried on by our board through the Department of 
Missionary Education. 

It is generally understood that for the most part the run- 
ning expenses of the Sunday schools are met by the regular con- 
tributions taken from Sunday to Sunday in the departments and 
classes. As an evidence of the continued improvement in sup- 
plies and equipment in our Sunday schools, I will give you the 
figures on local Sunday-school support: During the quadren- 
nium 1916-1919, inclusive, the Sunday schools paid for local 
support a total of $8,256,044. For the present quadrennium the 
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total for the same items is $11,862,092, or an increase of 
$3,606,048. 

Beginning with 1908 the church has committed to the Board 
of Sunday Schools an annual appropriation of funds to be used 
for cultivation and promotion in the field of religious education 
as it relates to the local church and community. The amount 
appropriated each year increased steadily from less than $50,000 
in 1908, to $305,443 in 1919.° By agreement entered into with 
the Centenary management the Board of Sunday Schools has 
received a guaranty each year during this quadrennium of 
$300,000. To this has been added each year for missionary 
education in the Sunday schools a sum approximating $36,000. 
Miscellaneous receipts have brought the total appropriation for 
each year of the quadrennium to about $350,000. We have 
sometimes been tempted to call this a no growth budget, but 
that would be misleading. It is surely a slow growth budget 
in view of the urgent opportunities at home and abroad where 
the placing of trained workers, the production of adequate lit- 
erature, and the conduct of training schools and institutes would 
yield results more gratifying to the church than anything yet 
reported. ; 

It is an eloquent testimony to the irrepressible vitality of 
the cause we represent that it goes forward in spite of the limita- 
tions upon the agencies appointed to direct it. If it is halted, 
where it has a right to expect help, it lays hold upon any re- 
source that may be at hand. Every member of this board knows 
that there are many phases of the rapidly developing movement 
of religious education today which we ought to be leading with 
policies of expansion and stimulation. The present period in 
the world’s history for advancing the Kingdom of God by teach- 
ing and training a generation of youth is like one opportunity 
in a thousand years. Where we have one worker to-day with vi- 
sion and passion for this urgent call of God we ought to have a 
hundred. We believe the church is seeing these opportunities in 
clearer perspective than ever before, and when the possibilities of 
the teaching and training methods of our world service are fully 
appreciated the field of childhood and youth will be the first 
charge upon our stewardship of life and funds. 


STATISTICS FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 














L as o ~~ ne . L 
= Z sre { tad sags 3 =o 
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1919 ....... 36,168 396,974 3,458,437 4,419,259 2,109,434 
92ST 5 cei nsOO oz 415,875 3,896,047 4,929,460 2,445,975 
Gains for 
quadrennium 814 18,901 437,610 510,201 336,541 
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The total amount contributed for the Centenary and Appor- 
tioned Benevolences these four years has been $7,258,847, an 
increase of $4,119,135 over the preceding quadrennium. 

The total amount raised by our Sunday schools during the 
quadrennium for their own support was $11,862,092, a gain of 
$3,606,048 over the preceding four years. 

In the last four years 745,348 pupils from our schools have 
united with the church, a gain of 99,231 over the preceding 
quadrennium. 


EpucATIONAL GAINS 


The following are some of the notable gains in the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God as influenced chiefly by such 
agencies as the Board of Sunday Schools. 

1. The evangelistic passion of the church and the educa- 
tional process have come to better terms in working out their 
common task. Educational evangelism is a productive reality 
today. 2 

2. The scientific principles and tested methods in general 
education are finding application in the particular field of reli- 
gion to the great advantage of Christian character and conduct. 
The public school people and the church school leaders are com- 
ing together in the movement for week-day schools of religious 
instruction, and vacation church schools. By this alliance the 
Christian revelation is having a fuller chance at the life it came 
to save than at any period of the Christian era. 

3. Our denominational colleges and universities and the Wes- 
ley Foundations in connection with State-supported institu- 
tions are establishing departments of religious education where 
educational credits for studies in religion are given the same 
standing as any other credits. From these departments trained 
leaders for religious education are coming in increasing num- 
bers. 

4. The late Dr. Henry F. Cope in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Twenty Years’ Progress in Religious Education” points out 
the enormous development in the literature of religious educa- 
tion in recent years. “Every book, with one exception, bearing 
‘Religious Education’ in the title has been published during 
the last twenty years. There are six thousand volumes in the 
library of the Religious Education Association on moral and 
religious education, all published since 1903.” 

The record of our own church in the publication and distribu- 
tion of textbooks, magazines, quarterlies, graded lessons and 
story papers, to meet the increasing demand for better religious 
education is undoubtedly the leading achievement in the field 
of religious publication. The reports of my colleague, the Hdi- 
tor of Sunday School publications and the reports of the Book 
Editor and the Publishing Agents indicate the magnitude of 
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the Sunday-school business in the production and distribution 
of supphes. Thirty tons of printers’ ink are used in a single 
year by The Methodist Book Concern. at 

5. Within the history of the life of this board there has 
emerged an entirely new type of church building. It may. be 
called the educational type, not that it slights the service of 
worship, or fails to provide for the gathering of large congrega- 
tions, but it is no longer built for adults only. It takes account 
of the teaching and training of children and youth. A good 
beginning has been made in this reform, and much serious 
thought must yet be given to the kind of building and equip- | 
ment best adapted to the manifold service the church must 
render the whole life of the community. Enough however has 
already been done to more than justify the Bureau of Archi- 
tecture supported jointly by the Board of Home Missions and 
the Board of Sunday Schools. 

6. One of the most hopeful signs of an awakened interest on 
the part of the church in its teaching task is the insistent de- 
mand for a correlated, not to say unified, program of religious 
education in the local church and community. With this may 
be placed the growing demand for a trained director of the 
educational program of the local church that the teaching may 
be more effective. 

%. Finally, it should be said that the forward looking leaders 
Who are responsible for the policies of the church in her service 
to the non-Christian nations of the world are convinced that 
the hope for success rests mainly upon the method of instruc- 
tion and training during the period of childhood and youth. 
Undoubtedly our church should support schools and colleges for 
the general education of the youth of other lands, but a major 
emphasis must continue to be placed upon the education of the 
children and youth of the mission fields in the Christian revela- 
tion. ; Re a 

We have long understood that individual character is not 
conferred independently of one’s own efforts, but is an achieve- 
ment wrought out in continuous cooperation. with the Divine 
Spirit. We are coming to see that a Christian world must lke- 
wise be achieved if we are to have one. It is not to come by 
divine fiat without regard to the spiritual capacities of man- 
kind. The mission of the church whether in America or in 
India may be defined with a good degree of adequacy as the 
business of growing a Christian world. With such a coneep- 
tion it is not difficult to see the prime importance of nurture, 
instruction and training. 


THe Locat CuurcH 


In reporting our work for the past quadrennium ‘i may. say 
that we look to the local church for the spiritual values which 
335 , 
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shall justify our activities. Our ideal for the local church is 
that it shall seck to serve the total life of the human. world. 
The primacy of persons and the unity of life are basic principles 
in this ideal. All things, organizations, institutions, literature 
and methods, are for the sake of the persons in any group under 
consideration. Each person is an indivisible unit and his total 
needs and possibilities must receive the attention of those who 
would teach and train him in the essentials of religion. The 
unity of the individual is no more basic than the solidarity 
of the entire human world. There is no such thing as individ- 
ual isolation or group or class independency; we all belong 
together whether we like it or not; we are members one of an- 
other. You can never reach an independent unit until you 
include the last child in the human world. As we understand 
our responsibility “for the moral and religious instruction of our 
children and for the promotion of Bible knowledge among all 
our people,” we cannot if we would confine the scope of our 
service to any area less than the round world. In approaching 
therefore the 37,000 Methodist Sunday schools we think of the 
life we are to help as horizontal, vertical and spherical. The 
range of life in any group presents stages of development, such 
as early, middle, later childhood, early, middle, later youth; 
early, middle, later adulthood. While we recognize much 
greater diversity in this life than these general divisions indj- 
cate, we also understand that the principle of unity obtains. 
Childhood and youth are not separated from each other: The 
individual does not lose his identity as he passes from one 
classification to another. This interdependence of the stages 
of developing life admonishes Christian workers to observe the 
closest cooperation. Workers with youth must depend largely 
upon the success of the workers with, children, and we readily 
see how the workers:with children may be helped or hindered 
by the attitude of the adults, who are the parents and citizens. 


ELEMENTARY 


Our board approaches the teaching problems of the local 
church through a group of special workers. 

During the past quadrennium Mr. Roger Albright, Miss 
Mildred O. Moody and Miss Mina A. Clark have represented 
us in the elementary field. They have answered a volume of 
correspondence, prepared and mailed informing literature, vis- 
ited local schools, advising with local workers with children. 
They have made notable contributions to the publications issu- 
ing from the editorial office. Miss Moody wrote the lessons for 
the junior group series for 1924. They have also given much 
time to the work of instruction in our standard training schools, 
institutes and summer schools. Nearly 2,000 workers with ele- 
mentary pupils received instruction in these schools during the 
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past year. The interdenominational conferences on the work 
with elementary pupils are greatly strengthened by the pres- 
ence and counsel of our special workers and their associates from 
the editorial staff. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


The special representatives of our staff who give themselves 
to the promotion of better work with the young people’s groups 
are Mr. James V. Thompson, Mr. Warren T. Powell, Miss 
Marion Lela Norris, and Miss Madge Sanford, in cooperation 
with the editorial staff in this field. Mr. Powell, who has been 
with us for the entire quadrennium, rendering such conspicu- 
ous service in this field that repeated overtures have come to 
him from other agencies, has at last consented to accept the 
urgent appeal of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., to become minister of education in association with 
the pastor, Dr. Fred Winslow Adams. This church is a union 
of two large churches of Springfield. A new, modern, well 
equipped educational building has been erected. The work Mr. 
Powell will do in that church is the type we have been advo- 
cating for years, and our sense of loss in having him go from 
us is relieved by the fact that he will be doing in that General 
Conference city at this time for the young people what we 
would like to have the leaders of the whole church observe at 
first hand. 

We have referred to life as vertical. By that we mean that 
the physical, mental, social and spiritual needs of the unified 
individual must all be incorporated into the program that the 
local church carries out on behalf of the young people especially. 
If our objective is developing and enriching the spiritual aspects 
of life, we dare not be indifferent to demands for wholesome 
recreation, social expression, and intellectual honesty and indus- 
try, for they are but phases of a unitary life. 

The number of well meaning agencies attempting to serve 
the field of youth to-day is almost as great as the number of 
evil agencies exploiting youth for revenue and selfish pleasure. 
The pastor of the local church feels keenly the need for a co- 
ordination of the organizations within his church dealing with 
the religious problems of his young people. As a step in that 
direction our board entered into an agreement with the Na- 
tional Boy Scouts and National Camp Fire Girls organizations 
to relate those activities to the Sunday schools of our denomina- 
tion, so that there would be less confusion as to the aims and 
activities of these groups as a part of the local church organ- 
ization. 

In our own church we are assisting in every way possible to 
prevent unnecessary duplications of the gatherings called for 
the inspiration of our young people. We avail ourselves of the 
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opportunity of Epworth League Institutes to give those wide 
awake young people the appeal of the Sunday school for their 
best service. We also provide in our distinctive Sunday-school 
gatherings for a representation of the specialized service which 
the Epworth League is conducting. The conferences for older 
boys so frequently held in connection with Annual Conferences 
are set up under the joint direction of the Board of Sunday 
Schools and the Epworth League. Fifty such conferences were 
held during the quadrennium with an attendance of 8,000 boys. 

Through correspondence mainly, the Young People’s Depart- 
ment has secured 2,000 volunteer leaders in various sections of 
the field to promote in their schools and neighboring schools the 
distinctive features of our program for young people. Our em- 
ployed field men, and the young people’s workers of the Sunday- 
school associations are promoting our plan for pupil leadership, 
training in worship, expression in social and recreational activi- 
ties, and department and class organization. A quarterly 
pamphlet called The Outlook is sent out to the workers with 
young people. One hundred and nine thousand copies of The 
Outlook were sent out during the quadrennium. Five thousand, 
three hundred and forty-five new organized classes have been 
enrolled during the year. 


ADULT 


The well-known interest in the Adult Bible Class movement, 
and the more recent features attending it on behalf of family 
religion and parents’ training classes continues with increasing 
value to the total movement for an informed and trained church. 
Drs. Bert E. Smith and T. Ross Hicks are our special leaders in 
this field. Dr. Hicks of the New Hampshire Conference, 
trained in the School of Religious Education of Boston Uni- 
versity, successful pastor and district superintendent, was added 
to our staff during the summer of last year. He is giving him- 
self mainly to the promotion of the Family Worship League, an 
enterprise committed to our board by the last General Confer- 
ence. The demands for addresses to groups of men, and district 
and Annual Conferences, preachers’ meetings and other gather- 
ings, upon the work of the organization and education of adults 
are far in excess of the ability of these men to respond. Fifty- 
five thousand of our pamphlet entitled Family Religion have 
been sent out during the quadrennium in response to specific re- 
quests for them. The Home Visitor, one of the regular Sunday- 
school publications, gives special attention to this department 
of our work. In cooperation with our Foreign Department 
and at the urgent request of Bishop Thirkield ten thousand of 
these pamphlets have been published in Spanish for use mainly 
in Mexico. One hundred thousand other leaflets on adult work 
have been sent out on request of pastors and workers during 
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the quadrennium. An illustrated lecture on Family Religion 
has been prepared, and in cooperation with the Committee on 
Conservation and Advance will be furnished the area secretaries 
for use throughout the church. 

Our training conferences and summer schools do not reach 
the adult Bible class workers to the extent that they bring to- 
gether the workers with the other departments of the church 
school. To supplement the work of these regular schools, Dr. 
Smith and Mr. Thompson held a series of conferences for 
adults and young people last spring in the following Annual 
Conferences: Columbia River, Puget Sound, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, and Southern California. There were all together twenty- 
nine of these conferences, each conference continuing from 
2:30 in the afternoon to 9:30 at night. Four thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five delegates attended these conferences ; 
25 district superintendents, 454 pastors, 266 Sunday-school sup- 
erintendents, 463 other officers, 1,359 teachers, and 2,228 pu- 
pils. These were all regularly enrolled delegates. It is esti- 
mated that at least as many more attended unenrolled. A 
similar series was conducted this spring in the territory of 
our southern and border Conferences. : 

Certificates of recognition have been granted to 3,093 new 
classes the past quadrennium, with a membership of 87,039. 
The total number of adult classes enrolled with our board is 
now 19,523 with an estimated enrollment of 730,938. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


Cultivating the 27,000 Sunday schools of our church in 
America in respect to what we are now happily calling world 
service is the congenial task of Mr. Gilbert Loveland and his 
staff of office helpers. The nature of this task keeps him in 
close touch with the Educational Department of the Committee 
on Conservation and Advance, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, the Mission Boards of our church and the office of the 
Editor of Sunday School Publications. He assists in editing 
the missionary magazine now called “World Neighbors.” 

Mr. Loveland has presented to each member of this board a 
detailed and graphic report of the past year’s work with a 
résumé of the period covered by the Centenary enterprise. I 
will only refer briefly to a few of the significant items in that 
report. The volume of correspondence and circularization con- 
ducted during the quadrennium by this department includes the 
receipt of 21,047 letters; sending out 24,344 personal and per- 
sonally adapted form letters; 42,702 multigraphed letters; 
3,524,036 pieces of literature sent out on order, and 1,390,857 
pieces mailed in circularizations. Mr. Loveland makes the fol- 
lowing comment: “Your department of Missionary Education 
relies heavily on the direct mail method. It has no field staff, 
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save the 20,000 superintendents of missionary education in the 
local church schools; and even these must be mobilized by mail. 
How great reliance we place upon circularizations may be seen 
from the fact that during the past four years we have circular- 
ized the pastors ten times, the Sunday school superintendents 
ten times, the missionary superintendents fourteen times, and 
other specially selected groups twelve times. The increasing 
circulation of the magazine ‘World Neighbors’ is making it 
possible to gradually decrease the number and scope of direct 
mail contacts.” 

The facts respecting the giving of the Sunday schools to the 
Centenary funds are such convincing evidence of the loyalty of 
the schools to the connectional program of the church, and to 
_the value of systematic instruction in missions and stewardship, 
that I will incorporate some of them in this report: 

For the three years prior to the Centenary the average giving 
to missions per school was $30.00 for 1916, $31.00 for 1917, 
and $32.00 for 1918. The average for 1919 was $52.00, for 
1920 $85.00, for 1921 $78.00, for 1922 $88.00, and for 1923 
$82.00. The total giving of the schools reporting each of the 
Centenary years and the number of schools not reporting, but 
many of them giving through the church total is heartening. 


1919 $1,023,461 Schools not reporting 7,547 


1920 $1,424,448 9,851 
1921 $1,779,968 ‘ ty % 3,814 
1922 $1,769,252 i 4 S 6,455 


1923 $1,806,941 a 1 ‘ 4,159 


Total $7,804,070 


It is very certain that by the end of the Centenary period, May, 
1924, the Sunday schools of Methodism will have given a total 
of not less than $8,300,000 or 83 per cent of the $10,000,000 
quota accepted. 


WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


Recognition of the fact that Christian truth can only be made 
controlling in the life of a generation by being given a fair 
chance at the educational processes, has required an increase in 
the time heretofore available for definite instruction in reli- 
gion. One of the most effective ways of extending the time 
is to enter into an arrangement with the public school authori- 
ties by which the children shall be released from the public 
school for the purpose of receiving through their churches high 
grade instruction from trained teachers in the essentials of 
Christian faith and practice. Our church has been a pioneer 
in this movement. Through the Abingdon Press we have fur- 
nished a system of textbooks more widely used by all denomina- 
tions than any other. The staff of the Board of Sunday Schools 
has been in the forefront in promoting this movement, and it 
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now looks as if the Sunday session of the church school would 
soon be coordinated with all the week-day sessions. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


There are so many evidences that the task of religious edu- 
cation moves haltingly for lack of an adequate force of trained 
leaders that we have given earnest attention to the methods and 
materials best adapted to meet this need. Dr. Harry C. Wilson 
and Mr. Roger Albright are representing our board in its own 
endeavors in this field as well as in all cooperative efforts in 
the work of training leaders. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Our method in teacher training, and in schools for leaders, 
is to promote classes in the local church schools for the study 
of the prescribed courses for teacher training, to conduct a 
system of instruction by correspondence for individuals desir- 
ing such help, to hold short term institutes for workers brought 
together from the churches of district and subdistrict areas, to 
conduct. standard training schools of one week duration, three 
periods each evening, and summer schools continuing for ten 
days. 

You will readily see that one of the most important duties in 
connection with such a varied and extensive system of training 
is to discover and to have available a sufficient number of in- 
structors of recognized-ability. Mr. Albright reports that dur- 
ing the past year 137 instructors meeting the required stand- 
ard were listed and approved. One hundred and twenty-two 
of these are college graduates, and 69 of them have done gradu- 
ate work in religious education. More than half of them were 
entering upon this particular type of service for the first time. 
Many of them have been outspoken in their appreciation of such 
an opportunity as these schools afford for worth while service. 
It is certainly good business to mobilize a training force for 
assignment to these training schools and centers, from which 
our leaders of local schools are to come. 

During the past four years 5,642 teacher training classes 
organized in local churches enrolled with the*board. These 
enrolled with a total of 68,479 students. In addition to these 
33,557 were enrolled in college and community classes, and 
2,147 enrolled for correspondence study, making a total of 
121,000 students in other types of classes than our summer 
schools and standard training schools. 


INSTITUTES 


In addition to these training schools, district and subdis- 
trict institutes were conducted by the Superintendent of the 
Institute Department and his assistants throughout the church. 
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One thousand, nine hundred and eighty-six similar institutes 
were put on by the field men of the Extension Department, 
who also cooperated in putting on a number of the standard 
schools. 

The Institute Department does not exhaust its mission when 
it provides schools for the awakened few who are willing to take 
special courses of training, but it must endeavor to elevate the 
whole church in the ideals and objectives of a teaching pro- 
gram. The success of the trained teachers is due in no small 
degree to a sympathetic support from the main body of the 
church. We think it has been worth while therefore to have 
had a representative speaking for the Sunday-school oppor- 
tunity to the larger gatherings of Epworth Leagues in more 
than two hundred institutes during the past four years. 

I may mention in this connection that every member of the 
staff responds to as many invitations as time will permit to visit 
local churches for public addresses and conferences with Sun- 
day-school workers. This form of service.is perhaps one of 
the most important in which we engage during the year. 


THE BUREAU OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Bureau of Architecture has had a busy quadrennium. 
Three thousand five hundred churches have requested help; 
1,800 sketches have been sent out; 1,900 office conferences have 
been held with building committees, and 400 visits to the field 
for the purpose of studying the particular needs of the individ- 
ual churches have been made. During the quadrennium 1,100 
sets of other architects’ drawings have been reviewed for ap- 
proval. Hundreds of churches situated remotely from the cen- 
ters where good counsel could be secured from architects have 
been served by the bureau. Enough churches of the type we 
recommend are now in existence to enable us to refer inquirers 
to these churches for observation. 


REACHING THE WorRLD FIELD 


We have mentioned the fact that the inexorable law of the 
solidarity of the human world makes it impossible for us to 
put anything less than world bounds to our work. The one 
billion seven hundred million people now living belong to- 
gether in any Christian conception of the world. We may, for 
convenience only, divide our work into home and foreign sery- 
ice. In reality it is one. 


EXTENSION 


For more than a dozen years Dr. M. J. Trenery has been the 
continuous superintendent of the field force and organization 
in the home field. Through this department we have cooper- 
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ated with Annual Conferences in organizing new Sunday 
schools, improving existing schools, and in more recent years, 
promoting week-day and vacation church schools, institutes and 
group conferences. In short the aim of this department is to 
place trained men in limited fields to promote the total work 
of our board in cooperation with the constituted authorities of 
the church. We have at present twenty-four field workers as 
against eighteen last year. Hach of the principal geographical 
divisions of our country has one or more of these workers. 
Thirty-seven Annual Conferences are reached by the present 
force. 

One of the policies we have pursued earnestly is to distribute 
responsibility to and to secure thereby more effective cooperation 
from the field. We have promoted the organization of the An- 
nual Conference Board of Sunday Schools and have suggested 
to it a definite program of service. The response to our efforts 
in this type of promotion by the presiding bishop and the mem- 
bers of the Conference has been prompt and eager. Our records 
now show that there are thirty-one Annual Conference Boards 
of Sunday Schools actually taking initiative in promoting the 
Sunday-school work within the Conference bounds. One of the 
profitable services directed by these boards is to learn and to 
report the actual facts concerning the Sunday-school situation 
in the Conference. They further plan for institutes and train- 
ing schools at suitable places and greatly assist our special 
workers in reaching the officers and teachers with our training 
program. One notable result of the activity of the Annual Con- 
ference Board is the request coming to our office from district 
superintendents asking us to furnish a man who shall accompany 
the district superintendent to each of his charges and present 
to a joint meeting of the Quarterly Conference and the Sunday 
School Board the possibilities of a well organized church school. 

During the past year our field men have organized 426 new 
Sunday schools with an enrollment of 18,071. They have or- 
ganized 36 new churches, and established 245 new preaching 
places. They have organized 1,942 teacher training classes 
with a total enrollment of 24,684. They have promoted and 
helped conduct 74 standard training schools. They have ren- 
dered invaluable aid in connection with the summer schools. 
They report 949 schools graded in organization and teaching 
material. They have promoted 120 week-day schools, and 522 
vacation church schools. 


FOREIGN 


The work outside of the United States has been under the 
direction of Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves for the past four years. 
We now support specialized workers or secretaries in Europe, 
where we have work in fifteen different nations; in India and 
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Burma; in Malaysia, where we receive part-time service from a 
missionary who is well equipped religious educationally ; in the 
Philippines, China, Korea and Japan. Likewise, under mis- 
sionary supervision in Africa, the Madeira Islands, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Netherlands Indies cur board has made grants 
for literature during the quadrennium, which though invariably 
small, have nevertheless aided weak and struggling schools 
either to create or purchase literature without which in most 
instances such schools would not have been able to continue. 

In every field where we are now carrying on work we have 
established during the quadrennium institutes, leadership train- 
ing conferences, summer schools, camps or daily vacation Bible 
schools; some or all of these for each field; and through these 
agencies endeavored to bring the impact of modern religious 
education during the quadrennium of such fields. 

It is not possible to go into detail in this brief report and to 
show the full wealth of the ministry and achievements in each 
field abroad during the quadrennium. But the following are 
pertinent items suggestive of much more: ; 

In Korea more than 5,000 workers have been enrolled in 
teacher-training courses during the quadrennium and the gain 
in Sunday-school membership amounts to 12,495. 

When the devastating earthquake struck Japan one of the 
quickest responses to her suffering was the more than $42,000 
with which the Sunday schools here in America immediately 
responded to our board’s emergency appeal. This money came 
to our office but was forwarded to the field through the treas- 
ury of the Board of Foreign Missions, in the interests of co- 
operation. 

In the Philippines nearly every type of religious educational 
work done in the United States has been put into operation: 
leadership-training, daily vacation church schools, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, institutes, week-day religious education, the 
Family Worship League and the production of a more satis- 
factory curriculum. In addition our Mr. Ryan has taught reli- 
gious educational courses in our Union Theological Seminary 
at Manila, where, year by year, two or three score of young 
ministers have taken his work, thus laying significant founda- 
tions for to-morrow. 

In Europe our relief appeal in behalf of the suffering child- 
hood there, and resulting in our being able to send them early 
in the quadrennium almost one-half million dollars contributed 
by our American Sunday schools, threw the door wide open to us 
on every hand; and even though our giving was done without 
any expectation of such result. Our Sunday-school work there 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds, beyond any ability on our 
part to keep up with it. We now have one American director 
and six secretaries native to their various countries at work: 
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with a total Sunday-school membership of 121,194, a net in- 
crease of 10,785 for the quadrennium. 

One of the most effective pieces of work we have done during 
the quadrennium in foreign fields has been in South America. 
There we have concentrated upon training up a native leader- 
ship and Sunday-school personnel, and in the creation of Sun- 
day-school lessons and literature materials previously almost 
completely lacking in that continent. A conspicious achievement 
in this connection was the beginning of a paper for young 
people called “El Amigo de la Juventud” ; nothing like it having 
previously existed in the different countries in which we work 
in South America. Orders have already come in for this paper 
from Porto Rico, Guatemala, Cuba, Spain; practically for the 
entire Spanish-speaking world. We have also introduced into 
our work such special days as Rally Day, Children’s Day, and 
Decision Day; previously unknown there. So that in the last 
year of the quadrennium in the single country of Argentina 
there were 800 decisions for Christ in the Sunday schools: a new 
and vastly worthwhile introduction. 

One of the most valuable types of work our board has been 
doing in the foreign fields is the training up of informed leaders, 
religious educationally, for to-morrow; especially through chairs 
of religious education in the theological seminaries. During 
the quadrennium we have maintained part-time or full-time 
men teaching in the following institutions: 

Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly, India. 

Union Theological Seminary, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile, South Amer- 
ica. 

Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. 

Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Union Theological Seminary, Foochow, China. 

India Methodist Theological Seminary, Jubbulpore, ae 

University of Nanking, Nanking, China. 

Again, it is probable that our board has done no more Se 
able nor more statesmanlike work than in bringing home for 
specialized study certain workers from the foreign field, and 
then sending them back to be technically trained and inspira- 
tional leaders in the work across the sea. During the last four 
or five years we have given such additional study here in the 
United States to the following leaders: 

Rey. Clement D. Rockey, India. 

Rev. A. L. Ryan, Philippine Islands. 

Rey. Paulus Scharpff, Ph.D., Germany. 

' Rev. Friederich Wunderlich, Ph.D., Germany. 

One of the most staggering difficulties which confronted us 
at the beginning of the quadrennium was the appalling lack of 
literature, often of the simplest nature even, with which to carry 
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on Sunday-school work. In almost every country we have had 
to create the necessary literature. Our workers, in conjunction 
with the missionaries and native leaders, have translated, 
adapted or created outright the following pieces of lesson litera- 
ture: 

In Norway and Denmark: One book; one year of Primary 
Graded Series; a teachers’ journal, lesson commentary and 
helps, a children’s story paper, and a paper for young people. 
In Sweden: Lesson commentary and helps, a young people’s 
story paper, and two years’ series of Sunday-school lessons. In 
Germany: A teachers’ journal, entire Primary and Junior De- 
partment series of Graded Lessons, and three books. In Italy: 
Five books, three series of Graded Lessons, and three further 
series in process of production. In France: Three years of 
lessons, a children’s story paper, and a teachers’ journal. In 
South America: Thirteen books, pageants, Bible story drama- 
tizations, and other program-material; lesson commentary and 
helps; Sunday-school young people’s paper in Spanish, programs 
for Decision Day, Children’s Day and Christmas, Beginner’s 
Graded Lessons. 

The total gain in Sunday-school membership for the quadren- 
nium in foreign fields is 135,631. 

One of the significant achievements during this four year 
period has been the creation of a joint inter-board committee, 
representing the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Sunday Schools designed to eliminate all possible duplication or 
friction in carrying on the work of the two boards in foreign 
fields. This committee has been endorsed by both boards and 
is now in harmonious and fine operation, making complete 
unity and cooperation both at home and abroad easily possible. 


CONCLUSION 


8 A QUADRENNIUM OF COOPERATION 


The Council of Boards made cooperation among the boards 
of benevolence much easier and more productive than could 
otherwise have been. There were provided so many enterprises 
in which all the boards are vitally interested. The representa- 
tives meeting together and coming to understand each other’s 
tasks,made for a larger spirit of cooperation. 

The Board of Sunday Schools has welcomed every available 
occasion for joining with other agencies in promoting the world 
service of the church. In the matter of missionary education, 
systematic stewardship and life service the representatives of 
the board have given much time and effort in cooperation with 
the Department of Education of the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance. 

By cooperation with the Board of Epworth League we have 
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established relations with many League institutes, and have 
provided for instruction in League methods in our summer 
schools. Older boys’ conferences are promoted jointly by the 
Board of Epworth League and the Board of Sunday Schools. 

We have united with the Board of Foreign Missions in form- 
ing a joint committee on policy and work in the foreign field. 
This arrangement prevents any possible overlapping or misun- 
derstanding in the promotion of Sunday-school work outside 
of the United States. 

We have several contacts with the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. These boards conduct the Bureau of 
Architecture jointly. They cooperate in summer schools for 
rural pastors, and they furnish jointly a member on.the staff 
of the Life Service Commission. 

Naturally the Board of Sunday Schools works in the closest 
relationship with the publishing interests of the church. The 
largest single feature in the output of the Book Concern is 
the Sunday-school publications.. The Editor of Sunday-School 
Publications has been the chairman of the Curriculum Commit- 
tee of the Board of Sunday Schools. He has represented to the 
Book Committee the needs of the Sunday-school field for litera- 
ture and supplies, and the Book Committee has been generous 
and prompt in meeting these needs. The abundance and quality 
of the Sunday-school supplies have made our service to the field 
simpler and more satisfactory. 

The International Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the new agency for interdenominational cooperation, has 
entered upon a period of larger usefulness. Our board has found 
through this agency a stimulating fellowship with other de- 
nominations. In the sessions of the Council and its committees 
we reach agreements as to educational and promotional stand- 
ards. Through this agency we believe Protestantism is making 
a united attack upon the vast spiritual illiteracy which threat- 
ens the morals of the nation. 

The magnitude and gravity of our responsibility as a board 
can hardly be overstated. Our chief concern is for the highest 
welfare of the on-coming generation. No preceding generation 
has had less external authority applied to it by either the home, 
the church or the state. The great body of childhood and youth 
to-day is as nearly “on its own” as it could well be. One phase 
of what has been called the “revolt of youth” may be truthfully - 
called the “collapse of restraint.” Parents have almost quit 
raising their children, teachers wear no badge of authority, and 
society in general refuses to train up children in the way they 
should go. This human situation to-day must be very like that 
on which Jesus looked, when he likened the multitude to sheep 
without a shepherd. The extreme alarmist does no doubt over- 
estimate the importance of restraining rules, established cus- 
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toms and orderly conformity in determining Christian charac- 
ter, and when he sees the failure of these conservative factors 
he can see no alternative but anarchy. The extreme liberalist, 
on the other hand, exalts freedom overmuch. He sees life’s real 
values in the fullness and variety of experience. Even moral 
distinctions are denied if they offer the slightest barrier to the 
completest satisfaction of life’s many appetites. There is no 
place in this philosophy of realism and personal liberty for the 
discipline of restraint and the admonitions of the out-going 
generation. Life must be served. Any hesitation to follow 
one’s natural instincts to the fullest is branded as cowardice 
or hypocrisy. This teaching is finding its way into the think- 
ing and living of our day. It comes through every avenue of 
our unsheltered world, claiming to speak for such noble terms 
as truth, reality and freedom. It is hardly thinkable though 
that all the moral trackage of life laid by the generations of 
the past will be abandoned by any large number of any genera- 
tion, for the impulsive adventures which ignore all danger sig- 
nals. It is undoubtedly true, and happily so, that the reliance 
of the church upon external authority and specific rules of con- 
duct is giving way to a faith in the inner integrity of the soul 
that knows God as a personal reality, and a faith in the peren- 
nial power of Christian ideals. In this critical transition of au- 
thority in religion it is our solemn duty as a board of religious 
education to arouse the teaching capacity and kindle to a flame 
the spiritual devotion of the church, in order that the on-coming 
generation may have an adequate personal experience of God 
and a life-controlling faith in the practicability of a world 
order such as Jesus taught and for which he gave his life. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WitiiAm S. Bovarp, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


In the preparation of literature and lesson courses for teachers 
and pupils in the Sunday school and for teacher training, the 
record of the past quadrennium closely parallels the encouraging 
report of the Corresponding Secretary regarding enrollments, 
accessions to the church from the Sunday school, and Sunday- 
school contributions to local support and to the stated and special 
benevolences of the church. The increase in the contributions 
of the Sunday schools to local support is accounted for in part 
by the better furnishing and equipping of the Sunday schools 
and by the use of more and better literature and supplies. 


LESsoN COURSES FOR THE SuNDAY ScHOooL 


In the preparation of lesson courses for the Sunday school, the 
Board of Sunday Schools through its Committee on Curriculum 
cooperates with other Protestant Evangelical churches through 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. The truly 
interdenominational character of this Committee as at present 
constituted makes this cooperation effective and helpful with- 
out the sacrifice of denominational autonomy and independence 
of final action. The record of the last quadrennium—1920- 
1923 inclusive—is one of notable achievement, both in the variety 
and quality of lesson courses actually released and in the con- 
structive plans for the future development of the teaching pro- 
gram for Protestant Evangelical Sunday schools. 

The Methodist representatives on the International Lesson 
Committee during the quadrennium have been William S. 
Bovard, Henry H. Meyer, Frederick C. Hiselen and Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes. ; 

The outlines of lesson courses prepared and released by the 
International Lesson Committee during the quadrennium in- 
clude the following: 

1. Improved Uniform Lessons for four years, 1928, 1924, 1925, 1926 
(52 lessons each). Outlines for years following 1923 are without 
adaptations to Primary and Junior age groups. 

2. Primary Group Lessons, first cycle of three years, for use during 
1924, 1925, 1926 (52 lessons each). 

3. Junior Group Lessons, first cycle of three years, for use during 
1924, 1925, 1926 (52 lessons each). 


4. Adult Hlectives: 
Beacon Lights of Prophecy (13 lessons) 
Studies in Deuteronomy (13 lessons) 
Teachings of Jesus for Daily Life (52 lessons) 
The Message of the Epistle to the Galatians (13 lessons) 
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Christian Ideals in Industry (13 lessons) 
Christian Stewardship (13 lessons) 
The Criminal and the Community (13 lessons) 


5. Senior—Young People Electives: 
Christianity and World Democracy (138 lessons) 
Fundamentals of Christian Experience (13 lessons) 

6. American Indian Series, for use in Government Indian Schools 

and in Indian Sunday schools elsewhere: 
Selected Bible Stories, for pupils six to nine years of age 
(52 lessons) : 

Life of Jesus, for pupils ten to thirteen years of age (52 


lessons) 
Travels of Paul, for pupils fourteen to eighteen years of age 


(52 lessons). 


Such of these outlines as have been approved by the Curricu- 
lum Committee for use in Methodist Sunday schools are de- 
scribed in detail in the successive Year Books of the Board. All 
such outlines before being approved have been submitted to 
critical examination and revision by the Curriculum Committee 
in cooperation with the Sunday School Editorial Staff. 

In addition to its participation in the work of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, the Committee on Curriculum has 
prepared in outline an extensive list of elective and teacher 
training courses for use in Methodist Sunday schools. 


PRIMARY AND JUNIOR GRouP LESSONS 


In pursuance of a general policy of educational advance the 
International Sunday School Lesson Committee has prepared 
and released for use beginning January 1, 1924, a three-year 
course of Primary Group Lessons and a three-year course of 
Junior Group Lessons, outlines for which have been considered 
and approved by the Board of Sunday Schools on recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Curriculum. In consultation with 
the Publishing Agents and representatives of the Book Com- 
mittee it was decided to substitute these Primary and Junior 
Group Lessons for the usual adaptations of the Uniform Lessons 
for these age groups and to publish them in the regular 
periodicals designed for use with Primary and Junior children. 

Sunday-school superintendents and elementary teachers in 
Methodist Sunday schools not yet using the Closely Graded 
Lessons in the elementary grades should note the action taken 
by the Board with reference to these new Group Lessons for 
Primary and Junior pupils. Because of the importance of 
this action for many Sunday schools at the present time we 
quote it in full: wih 

“The Board of Sunday Schools notes with satisfaction the 
action taken by the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee in discontinuing the Primary and Junior adaptations of 
the Improved Uniform Lessons, and in preparing and releasing 
separate Group Lessons for each of these age groups. .These 
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new group lessons as now published in the Primary Quarterly, 
the Boys and Girls Quarterly, the Shorter Junior Quarterly, 
and the Hlementary Teacher constitute approved courses for 
Primary and Junior children in Methodist Sunday schools, and 
are intended for all schools not prepared or equipped to use 
the Closely Graded Lessons, which remain the recognized stand- 
ard for Methodist Sunday schools. We desire to caution Meth- 
odist Sunday schools against the misleading advertising and 
promotion literature of certain individual and commercial pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school periodicals who are attempting to 
perpetuate the use of absolutely uniform lessons in all grades 
of the Sunday school in direct opposition to our Methodist 
standards and to the stated policy of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee.” 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


Important preliminary steps have been taken by the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson Committee looking toward the 
creation of the proposed new curriculum of religious education 
in which the teaching programs for week-day and Sunday shall 
be thoroughly coordinated. In this important matter the com- 
mittee is proceeding in a thoroughly scientific manner and with 
due regard for the fundamental educational and evangelistic 
purposes which every program of religious instruction conducted 
under the auspices of Protestant Evangelical Churches is ex- 
pected to serve. 


A tentative statement of principles of curriculum construction 


has been prepared by the Lesson Committee. As approved by 
the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Sunday Schools, 
this statement defines the objective of religious education as 
follows: 


“The objective of religious education is a complete Christian life, 
which includes personal acceptance of Christ as Saviour and his way 
of life and, under normal circumstances, membership in a Christian 
church; the Christian motive in the making of all life choices; and 
whole-hearted participation in and constructive contribution to the 
progressive realization of a social order controlled by Christian 
principles.” 


Following this statement of aim in religious education, atten- 
tion is called to the central importance of the experience of the 
child in the teaching process. 

“The teaching process takes its point of departure from the ex- 
perience of the child. It should seek to direct and enrich that ex- 


perience in its religious aspects with a view to the adequate control 
of conduct and the development of Christian personality. 


“The experience of each child is of worth on its own account, and 
the best possible preparation for the future is to be had through the 
performance of functions normal to the present. Some of the most 
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educative of these functions grow out of the fact that the child 
does not live an isolated life but actually participates in the inter- 
ests and activities of adult life.” 


The statement then indicates ways in which this religious 
experience of the child may be enlarged and discusses the sub- 
ject-matter of religious education with emphasis upon the fact 
that 


“The various forms of religious literature are valuable for reli- 
gious education because they record the experience which men have 
had of God and of other spiritual values. f 

“The Bible is the incomparable source of such material.” 


After pointing out the relationship between subject-matter 
and method in religious education, the statement concludes with 
a paragraph emphasizing the importance of a correlated pro- 
gram as follows: 


“The program of Christian education should constitute a unified, 
consistent whole. This implies provision for all stages of growth; 
the inclusion of Sunday and week-day programs in a single plan, the 
combination of home training and church training into a single 
whole; continuity between this church-and-home training on the 
one hand and the Christian academy and college on the other; and, 
finally, correlation with the public school and with other community 
agencies for education.” 


On the basis of this statement of theory, the International 
Lesson Committee in cooperation with denominational Boards 
is engaged in conducting a series of supervised experiments in 
carefully selected centers in the use of teaching programs in 
which the instruction for Sunday and week-day classes is care- 
fully coordinated. 


CooPpERATION THROUGH SYNDICATION 


The past quadrennium has been significant among other 
things because of the large measure of syndication which has ob- 
tained in the field of lterature production for the Sunday 
school. During the four years 1920-23 the Sunday-school edi- 
torial office and The Methodist Book Concern have cooperated 
with the editors and publishers of no less than eighteen differ- 
ent denominations, either in the production and simultaneous 
use of common materials in one or more of their regular Sun- 
day-school periodicals, or in the production of teacher-training 
and other textbooks. Naturally both the amount of common 
material and the exact nature of the syndicate arrangement have 
varied in each case. 

The outstanding example of syndication in earlier years was 
the production of the Graded Lesson Syndicate edition of the 
Closely Graded Lessons. This arrangement still continues, al- 
though the Graded Lesson Syndicate has undertaken no revisions 
or new publication within the last four years. 

Other examples of syndication during the past four years in- 
clude the publication of: 1. The Church School, a magazine of 
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Christian education produced under the joint auspices of the 
Congregational, Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal South and Reformed (in America) Churches; (2) 
Lhe Third Year Specialization Textbooks in Teacher Training 
produced jointly by eleven denominations on the basis of out- 
lines prepared by the International Sunday School Council. 

We have also cooperated extensively with individual denomi- 
nations in the syndicated production of one or more standard 
publications and types of material. Most important among 
these denominations have been the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, the Congregational Board of Publication, the Evangelical 
Association and the Church of the United Brethren. There 
has been.a very large demand for the simultaneous use of good 
general articles, lesson treatments, and fiction material appear- 
ing in the story papers. In response to this demand a steadily 
increasing amount of manuscript material purchased for our 
Methodist Sunday-school publications has been resold for 
simultaneous use by other denominations. There has also been 
a frequent exchange of materials without the formality of actual 
collection and payment for manuscripts thus exchanged. 

Such a program of syndication is not without its difficulties. 
These are cumulative and increase in direct ratio to the amount 
of material that is syndicated. Cooperation involves mutual 
concessions and may easily be carried to the point of diminishing 
returns. Nevertheless, editorial cooperation in the production 
of religious-educational literature has distinct compensations 
that are likewise real and cumulative. There are obvious econo- 
mies achieved through syndication. The savings involved in a 
single year amount to many thousands of dollars. Editorial co- 
operation, moreover, results in broadening horizons and in a 
growing sense of the unity of spirit and purpose that actually 
exists among evangelical Christians. It leads to an appreciation 
of the larger opportunities for Christian service which must 
inevitably result from the elimination of waste and duplication 
in the vital processes of education and evangelism. The experi- 
ence in syndication gained during the quadrennium should point 
the way to still greater economies in literature production 
through practical and effective cooperation on the part of all 
of the Protestant Evangelical Churches in this country. 


ADULT AND TBACGHERS PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial preparation and. supervision of our Sunday- 
school literature is conducted under four general departments, 
including (1) Adult and Teachers’ Publications, (2) Young 
People’s Publications, (3) Children’s Publications, (4) Foreign 
Language and Missionary Publications. 

The personnel of the Department of Adult and Teachers’ 
Publications is as follows: Associate Hditor, Wade Crawford 
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Barclay ; Assistant Editors, Mary E. Moxcey, Lydon B. Phifer, 
and Cecil D. Smith. 

Within this department have been included during the quad- 
rennium the following publications: The Sunday y School 
Journal, The Adult Bible Class Monthly, The Home Quarterly, 
The Home Visitor, Service and Lesson Leaf, The Superintend- 
ent’s Helper, and, since its beginning one year ago, The Officer. 
Responsibility for the consideration “of lesson problems, for the 
development of the curriculum, elective study courses and 
courses in training for leadership, apart from the immediate 
responsibility of the Editor, has also been borne by this depart- 
ment. 

During the quadrennium The Sunday School Journal has 
continued to be, as it had been during more than a half century 
preceding, our ‘chief lesson publication. Its lesson section for 
more than a generation has been the main reliance of that vast 
group of pastors and lay leaders who each Sunday teach the 
Uniform Lesson. While the field of service of the Journal has 
been restricted somewhat by the introduction of specialized 
periodicals necessitated by newer developments in the field of 
Sunday-school work, it still has a very large constituency un- 
reached by other periodicals. To these it seeks to interpret 
the opportunity and responsibility of the church for the teaching 
of religion, broadening the vision and informing the minds of 
pastors, superintendents, and teachers, as was said in the first 
issue in 1860, “concerning ‘whatever will help to improve the 
teacher and to give the Sunday school greater efficiency.” Its 
list of writers of our own church during the quadrennium is in 
itself a roster of outstanding ministerial and lay leaders of 
Methodism. The list of the general contributors presents con- 
vineing evidence that the Journal has offered to its readers the 
ripest and best thought of evangelical Protestantism on theory, 
principles, and methods of religious education, as well as giving 
important help in the teaching of the lesson. 

It is estimated that twenty- nine per cent of the enrollment 
in Methodist Episcopal Sunday schools consists of adults. This 
gives us an adult constituency of approximately 1,429,000. To 
meet the needs of this great host of adult members of the Sunday 
school for help on the International Uniform Lessons, as well 
as to serve as an organ of the adult-Bible-class movement, The 
Adult Bible Class Monthly was established sixteen years ago. 
Its most notable increase in circulation during this period has 
been within the past four years. In addition to the lessons of 
the Improved Uniform Series alternative courses are oc- 
casionally printed in The Adult Bible Class Monthly. These 
are usually continued through a period of three months only. 
For example, from January to March, 1923, there was presented 
a foreign-missionary course entitled “Working With Christ for 
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India,” written by Professor Oscar MacMillan Buck, of Drew 
Theological Seminary. Publication of this course occasioned 
widespread approval and praise as a significant contribution to 
the present program of World Service. 

Throughout the quadrennium The Home Quarterly has ren- 
dered an increasing service to our very large constituency of 
people who are prevented from attending the services of church 
and school. Probably no periodical that we publish is received 
with more genuine appreciation than is felt by many of the un- 
derprivileged men and women who are home-bound either by 
family cares or by age and invalidism. The large company of 
faithful workers who constitute the corps of Home Department 
visitors have been likewise cordially appreciative of the special 
help offered to them in The Home Visitor. 

At the beginning of the year 1923 it was wisely decided to 
provide in a small monthly periodical the specialized help for 
superintendents and other officers of the Sunday school which 
the already existing publications could furnish only in a very 
limited way. From its first issue The Officer has had an ex- 
panding and constantly more appreciative group of readers. An 
outstanding service of this publication is that of information 
on the current program of the Board of Sunday Schools, 
House books, and periodicals, publicity concerning the standard 
training schools, institutes, and summer schools, and news of 
importance concerning the work of local Sunday schools in all 
parts of the country. Possibly its most important single serv- 
ice is the provision of fresh materials and practical suggestions 
to the superintendents on the conduct of the service of worship 
for each Sunday. From six to eight pages in each issue of The 
Officer offer practical aid, supplying actual material for use in 
talks, stories, prayers, and responses. 

The Service and Lesson Leaf, one of our minor publications, 
has found within the last quadrennium a new field of service in 
its outline of a service of worship for the general assembly. It is 
eminently desirable for each participant in a service of worship 
to be informed concerning the outline of the program, so that 
announcements, which interrupt the continuity of the service, 
may be obviated. That the value of this publication is recog- 
nized is shown by its widespread distribution. 


Books PUBLISHED WITHIN THE QUADRENNIUM 
The complete list of textbooks prepared during the quadren- 
nium largely as a part of the work of the Department of Adult 
and Teachers Publications is as follows: 
ELECTIVE COURSES FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 
Some Famous Friendships, E. Morris Fergusson (1921), 13 
chapters. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Christian Citizenship, Francis J. McConnell (1922), 13 chapters. 
Builders of the Kingdom, Howard M. LeSourd (1922), 13 
chapters. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 

The Religion of Judah, John Bayne Ascham (1926), 26 chapters. 

Apostles, Fathers, and Reformers, John Bayne Ascham (1921), 
26 chapters. 

Amos, Prophet of a New Order, Lindsay B. Longacre (1921), 13 
chapters. 

Elements of Personal Christianity, William 8. Mitchell (1921), 
13 chapters. 

The Christian in Social Relationships, Dorr F. Diefendorf 
(1922), 13 chapters. 

Working With Christ for India, Oscar MacMillan Buck (1922), 
12 chapters. 

My Church Among the Churches, William W. Sweet (in press), 
13 chapters. 

Deuteronomy, a Prophetic Lawbook, Lindsay B. Longacre (in 
press), 18 chapters. 

Christian Ideals in Industry, Johnson-Holt (in press), 138 chap-. 
ters. 

The Ohristian Hope, Harris Franklin Rall (in press), 13 
chapters, 


FOR PARENTS 
Parents and Their Children, Mary HB. Moxcey (1922), 12 chapters. 


TEXTBOOKS IN TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


GENERAL 

Great Characters of the Old Testament, Robert W. Rogers 
(1920), 12 chapters. é 

Great Characters of the New Testament, Doremus A. Hayes 
(1920), 12 chapters. 

The Principles of Religious Teaching, Wade Crawford Barclay 
(1920), 12 chapters. 

Teacher's Guide to Life in the Making, B. S. Winchester (1920), 
24 chapters. : 

Teacher's Guide to The Organization and Administration of the 
Sunday School, Arlo Ayres Brown (1920), 12 chapters. 

Teacher's Guide to A Methodist Church and Its Work. Arlo 
Ayres Brown (1920), 12 chapters. 

Physical Health and Recreation for Girls, Mary E. Moxcey 
(1920), 7 chapters. 

Good Times for Girls, Mary EH. Moxcey (1920), 11 chapters. 

Training World Christians, Gilbert Loveland (1921), 12 chapters. 

The Prophetic Movement in Israel, Albert C. Knudson (1921) 
10 chapters. ; 

Recreational Leadership for Church and Community, Warren 
T. Powell (1923), 10 chapters. 

Training for Leadership and Teaching, Wade Crawford Bar- 
clay (in press), 12 chapters. 

The Worker and His Church, Hric M. North (1922), 24 chapters. 


TEXTBOOKS IN TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 
SPECIALIZATION COURSES 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
Cradle Roll Manual, Jessie Eleanor Moore (1921), 12 vhapters. 
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A Study of the Little Child, Mary T. Whitley (1921), 10 chap- 
ters.: 

Story-Telling for Teachers of Beginners and Primary Children, 
Katherine D. Cather (1921), 10 chapters. 

Methods With Beginners, Frances Weld Danielson (1921), 20 
chapters. 

A Teacher’s Guide for Methods With Beginners, Frances Weld 
Danielson (1921), 20 chapters. 

Methods for Primary Teachers, Hazel Lewis (1921), 20 chapters. 

A Study of the Primary Child, Mary T. Whitley (1922), 10 
chapters. : 

Junior Department Organization and Administration, Ida M. 
Koontz (1922), 10 chapters. ? 

A Study of the Junior Child, Mary T. Whitley (1923), 10 chap- 
ters. 


- FOR TEACHERS OF INTERMEDIATES, SENIORS, AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
Community Forces for Religious Education: Middle Adoles- 
cence, G. W. Fiske (1921), 10 chapters. 
The Psychology of Early Adolescence, BH. Leigh Mudge (1922), 
10 chapters. 
Community Forces for Religious Education: Early Adolescence, 
G. W. Fiske (1922), 10 chapters. 
Leaders of Youth, Hugh H. Harris (1922), 24 chapters. 
Leaders of Young People, Frank Wade Smith (1922), 20 chap- 
ters. 
The Organization and Administration of the Intermediate De- 
partment, (Hugh Henry Harris (1923), 10 chapters. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Principles of Christian, Service, Henry F. Cope (1921), 10 
chapters. 
A Study of Adult Life, Theodore G. Soares (1921), 10 chapters. 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
The Educational Task of the Church, William C. Bower (1921), 


10 chapters. 
The Superintendent, Frank L. Brown (1922), 24 chapters. 


LESSON HELPS IN ANNUAL VOLUMES 


The Lesson Handbook: on the International Improved Uniform 
Lessons, Henry H. Meyer, four volumes (1921-24). 

The Superintendent's Helper, four volumes (1921-24), prepared 
editorially under the supervision of Wade Crawford Barclay. 


FOR OFFICERS AND TEACHERS OF DAILY 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Program Guide No. I: The Heavenly Father and His Helpers, 
Mina A. Clark (1922). i 

Program Guide No. II: Learning How to Live as God’s Children, 
Corinth C. Clausing (1922). 

ery Guide No. III: Playing the Game, Lois R. Robison 
(1922). ; 


Youne PrEopLE’s PUBLICATIONS 
The publications included in this group include three weekly 


story papers, The Classmate, The Target and The Portal; three 
important lesson quarterlies, The Semor, The Illustrated and 
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The Intermediate. The Editorial staff consists of Associate 
Editor, E. Leigh Mudge; Assistant Editors: Wilma K. Mc- 
Farland, Alfred D. Moore, Anne M. Buntain, Ida Angleman, 
Gladys E. Meyerand. 

Within the last four years there have been marked advances 
in the character and service of our publications for young people. 
It has been a period of decided progress in the field of religious 
education, and of this progress our publications are a significant 
index. The purpose for which our periodicals are issued is the 
development of Christian character by means of Christian nur- 
ture and training. Not only the lesson quarterlies but the story 
papers are treated as definite elements in our curriculum of re- 
ligious education. We are making progress, through the culti- 
vation of writers with high religious ideals, in adapting our 
publications to the moral and religious needs of our young peo- 
ple. The development of the artistic appearance of our publica- 
tions has proceeded throughout the quadrennium. 

Within the last quadrennium there have been various im-: 
provements in the character of our three lesson quarterlies— 
The Senor, The Illustrated, and The Intermediate. The im- 
portance of educational publications cannot be measured, and 
the possible service of these periodicals with their wide circula- 
tions is constantly before us. The Senior Quarterly is said to 
have the largest circulation of any religious periodical. If this 
is true, we are justified in giving to its preparation the most 
careful attention. The Illustrated and Intermediate Quarterlies 
are for younger people, and perhaps the content of these periodi- 
cals is of even greater importance than that of The Semor, con- 
sidering the mental plasticity and moral potentiality of their 
readers. Hence, we have given close attention to the selection 
of writers for the quarterlies, seeking to find men who are in- 
tellectually well-equipped, thorough in their scholarship, trained 
and interesting writers, and, above all, possessed with that reli- 
gious enthusiasm and zeal which are needed in workers with 
young people. 

The aim of our story papers is in general similar to that of 
all our curriculum material. These ‘story papers are not de- 
signed for the mere amusement and pastime of our readers. No 
story or article is accepted for publication merely because it is 
interesting. To be sure, we insist upon its interesting nature 
and its literary quality; but it must fill a place in our general 
program of religious education in order to be judged worthy of 
publication in our story papers. These are designed to teach 
religious and moral truths and to develop individual and social 
attitudes principally through indirect suggestion, which is 
often more successful than the direct suggestion of hortatory 
address. 

For The Classmate we have developed a staff of men and 
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women who know our purposes and can adapt their work to 
them, who are enthusiastic believers in the principles of reli- 
gious education, and who can be relied upon to represent ac- 
curately and effectively the special fields of writing for which 
we select them. Thus, we have writers who are acquainted with 
natural science, with problems of personal and public health, 
social work, foreign missions, and many other departments of 
interest to our readers. A careful examination of The Classmate 
will indicate that we have made progress in the quality of our 
literary material since the beginning of the quadrennium. 

The most noticeable change made in our story-paper pro- 
gram within the quadrennium was the substitution for The 
Sunday School Advocate of two papers—The Target for boys 
and The Portal for girls. This change in our oldest publica- 
tion was made only after careful deliberation and planning. 
The increased circulation and the many expressions of satisfac- 
tion from schools and pupils make it clear that the change has 
not been a mistake. : 

We purpose that all our publications for young people shall 
maintain a high standard of moral enthusiasm and religious 
devotion, that they may be artistically worthy in their literary 
content, in their illustrations, and in their mechanical form, 
and that they may have an increasing influence for good upon 
our young people. An editor is a schoolmaster, with the deep 
influence of the printed page at his command in directing the 
lives of vast numbers of students. 


CHILDREN’S PUBLICATIONS 


The Department of Children’s Publications is responsible for 
literature that serves children and teachers in the elementary 
grades of the Sunday school, ages up to eleven inclusive. The 
publications involved are The Primary Quarterly, The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Quarterly, The Shorter Junior Quarterly, The Elementary 
Teacher, The Picture Story Paper, and the Closely Graded Les- 
sons for beginners’, primary, and junior grades. In addition 
The Church School has furnished practical periodical help for 
teachers in graded Sunday schools. So far as these publica- 
tions are concerned, the quadrennium under review has been a 
period of preparation rather than one of change. Aside from 
the provision of new textbooks for teachers listed elsewhere, a 
substantial improvement in quality, and some increase in size, 
the publications have remained the same, both in number and 
name, throughout the quadrennium. Those in immediate edi- 
torial charge of these publications during the quadrennium 
have included Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Josephine L. Baldwin, 
Elisabeth Edland, and Marguerite Skidmore. For the elemen- 
tary material in The Ohurch School Grace I. Alston has been 
responsible. 
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The most encouraging feature to be recorded for the quadren- 
nium has been the steady and rapid increase in the circulation 
of the graded lessons. 

At the same time the circulation of the uniform-lesson publi- 
cations for these ages has been practically at a standstill. The 
figures show an actual slight increase of a trifle over one per 
cent. At the present time more than two thirds of the pupils 

‘and teachers in the elementary grades of Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday schools were using graded lessons. 

The Closely Graded Lessons for the elementary grades were 
completely revised during the preceding quadrennium—1916-19. 
For this reason no editorial changes were required in these 
lessons during the four years covered by this report. There is 
need, however, for an early further revision of some of the 
courses and for additional helps in periodical form for teachers 
using the graded lessons. Careful thought is being given to this 
need, which should be met as promptly as possible following the 
General Conference. 

The International Improved Uniform Lessons during this 
period were provided by the International Lesson Committee, 
with special primary and junior adaptations in titles, golden 
texts, and Scripture passages, thus differentiating the uniform 
lessons for these grades from the general lesson for the whole 
school in several respects. In harmony with the policy of the 
International Lesson Committee adopted at the beginning of the 
quadrennium and mentioned elsewhere in this report, these 
primary and junior adaptations of the uniform lessons were dis- 
continued with the close of 1923. At the same time the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has provided special Primary and 
Junior Group Lessons, also described elsewhere, and has recom- 
mended the substitution of these for the Improved Uniform 
Lessons in the primary and junior grades of the Sunday school. 
The practice of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the new 
quadrennium will thus continue to be in harmony with the 
recommendation of the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee. 

The Picture Story Paper has maintained its established high 

- standard and has been improved in form and appearance dur- 
ing the quadrennium. The colored covers appearing from time 
to time during the year have proved especially attractive. In 
contents the paper has never been better. There is reason to 
believe that the indirect teaching in story form presented in 
The Picture Story Paper has not failed of its purpose. Teachers 
and parents using The Picture Story Paper have borne ample 
testimony to this fact. 


FoOREIGN-LANGUAGE AND Misstonary PUBLICATIONS 


Present staff: Associate Editor, Eric M. North; Assistant 
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ee Welthy Honsinger; Contributing Editor, Gilbert Love- 
and. 

The work of the department of Foreign-Language and Mis- 
sionary Publications has been marked by a considerable expan- 
sion during the quadrennium in each of the three phases of its 
work—the development of Sunday-school literature in foreign 
languages for use in the United States, the development of 
missionary education through the Sunday-school publications, 
and the assistance to individuals and committees who are carry- 
ing on religious-educational work in foreign lands. 

In the first of these phases—the development of Sunday- 
school literature in foreign languages—there was issued early in 
the quadrennium a four-page bilingual, Italian-English story 
paper designed to carry to Italian parents the story of the lesson 
studied by the children in Sunday school and to be used as a 
tract. After a fair trial of twenty-one months this Racconti 
per I Fanciulli was discontinued because of an insufficiently 
widespread demand. : 

Bilingual quarterlies of forty-eight pages, entitled Bible Les- 
sons for Adults in Home and School, have been .issued in Czech, 
Italian, Magyar, Polish, Russian, and Spanish. These are 
‘undated and arranged in three series: “The Life of Christ” 
(four numbers), “Harly Christian Church” (two numbers), 
and “Songs and Prayers in the Old Testament” (two numbers). 
The English basis for the lessons and the magazine matter is 
prepared by an editorial subcommittee. This department 
secured the material for the first series and has been respon- 
sible for the editing of the Czech edition, issued by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. This development has been approved by 
the Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications. 

The chief publication of the department is the thirty-two- 
page monthly magazine World Neighbors. This was begun in 
October, 1921, as a sixteen-page periodical under the name of 
Missionary Education. Its new name and increased size date 
from October, 1923. World Neighbors furnishes to Sunday- 
school workers the materials both for missionary education in 
the regular instructional activities of the schools and for pro- 
grams, services of worship, and projects for class and school 
activities, as well as information and stimulation of a mission- 
ary nature for the general use of the teacher. It is already clear 
that it is of great value not only to the Sunday school but to 
other agencies engaged in the training of children and youth in 
the missionary purpose and work of the church. 

This department has also been of service to the story papers 
by furnishing articles of a missionary nature. It is responsible 
for the immediate preparation of special missionary courses 
approved by the Committee on Curriculum. 

The service of the department to the foreign field is especially 
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noteworthy. Harly in the quadrennium, with the cooperation 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, bound sets of the Closely 
Graded Lessons, together with a selected reference list of re- 
ligious-educational books, were placed in a number of mission- 
college libraries and in the hands of Methodists on the field 
responsible for curriculum and lesson-making work. Several of 
these have borne fruit in the form of translations into other 
languages of some of the graded-lesson units and some of the 
more helpful of the other books supplied by the department. 
Advance proofs of certain of our lesson periodicals and of The 
Lesson Handbook are supplied regularly to editors and lesson 
writers in various countries of Latin America, Europe, and 
Eastern and Southern Asia, including the Philippines, where 
they are used in working out the text of lessons in the vernacular 
of each field. 

Because of the association of the department with the Board 
of Foreign Missions, which shares with The Methodist Book 
Concern the expenses of the department, Dr. Eric M. North, 
associate editor in charge, is in intimate contact with other 
mission boards and with the interdenominational missionary 
agencies. The department has assisted in forming a special 
Joint Advisory Committee on Materials and Methods of Reli- 
gious Education on the Foreign Field, representing officially the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the World’s 
Sunday School Association, the International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee, the Educational Committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Council of Religious Education, and the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. 


CoNncLUSION > 


The obvious question raised by this record of four years con- 
cerns the line of future development in the teaching literature 
of the church school. Without attempting to forecast what this 
development will be in detail, it is fair to assume that progress 
will continue along the lines already laid down, with a further 
extension of religious education into the week and a closer co- 
ordination of both Sunday and week-day curricula and programs 
of the church school. With a view to contributing our full 
share to the development of this larger coordinated curriculum 
the editorial staff, in cooperation with the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Board of Sunday Schools and with similar groups 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is preparing ma- 
terials for experimental use in such combined Sunday and week- 
day programs. The actual experimentation will be carried out 
under the supervision of the Board of Sunday Schools in centers 
of its own selection where conditions for such experimentation 
seem especially favorable. 

This report would be incomplete without a word concerning 
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the indebtedness of the editor to the various members of his 
staff, to the Book Editor, to the Publishing Agents and heads 
of departments of the Book Concern, and to the Corresponding 
Secretary and departmental superintendents of the Board of 
Sunday Schools for the part that each has contributed to the 
success of our Sunday-school editorial program during the four 
years of the quadrennium. The task of producing the teaching 
literature for the church school has become a cooperative enter- 
prise of such magnitude that the part of any one individual is a 
constantly decreasing factor. With the increasing importance 
of our editorial program it is both a relief and a joy to feel that 
one is working in a partnership in which the strength of the 
individual is the strength of the group. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hunry H. Mryver, 
Editor, Sunday School Publications. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF THE 
EPWORTH LEAGUE 


To the General Conference to be held in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, May, 1924 


The presentation of this report marks the ninth General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church before which the 
organized work of our young people has been reviewed. It is 
not the passing of a mere compliment to say that in the submis- 
sion of what is herewith set forth there will be found a clear 
differentiation in the account of the work of the Epworth League 
as at present constituted from that which was true with reference 
to all previous reports. It is of importance that this fact should 
be kept in mind in reviewing what follows. ; 

For thirty-one years of its history the young people’s organ- 
ization existed as a society within the church purely voluntary 
in its character. There was no attempt by the church in any 
official way to provide for its finances or for its program. No 
standards were employed in the interest of uniformity of organ- 
ization or activity. Epworth Leagues went their own way— 
some were grouped as Conference organizations, others as dis- 
tricts, others drifted merely as chapters. Even within the chap- 
ters standards were lacking in large part and each group erected 
its own, and when erected they survived for such periods as the 
constantly changing group which makes up our Epworth League 
membership decided for themselves. 

But even so, the record of its service constitutes one of the 
treasures which the church will not willingly lose. 

Four years ago, at the session of the General Conference in 
Des Moines, Iowa, it was found that in the setting up of the 
Centenary program which was then under way, our young peo- 
ple’s work had been annexed to the Centenary program in a 
certain manner that gave it opportunity to express its interest 
without sharing to any considerable extent in the benefits of that 
movement. In the legislation enacted creating the Council of 
Boards of Benevolence the Methodist Episcopal Church accorded 
recognition to its young people’s work that is without precedent 
in the history of Protestant Christianity. She gave their organ- 
ization the standing of a regular board of the church with 
directions to the Council to provide suitably for its financial 
needs and the proper correlation of its program to the other 
connectional interests of the church. 
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The Council of Boards of Benevolence, obedient to the man- 
date of the church’s supreme legislative body, included the 
Epworth League in its plans of organization and at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in passing upon its annual budget, referred to 
its Administrative Committee the authority to perfect the ar- 
. rangements for its support. In January, 1921, the Administra- 
tive Committee, by arrangement with the constituent Boards 
carried out the instruction of the General Conference and for 
three years and four months the organization has been working 
under that plan. It is safe to say that neither the organization 
itself nor the church as a whole has caught the full significance 
of what was done four years ago. The record of its activities 
indicates a wholesome appreciation. on both the part of the 
church and her young people of this new relationship, but we 
need to remind ourselves just amid what conditions this radical 
change occurred. 

It was the beginning of the reactions following the war, when 
the whole church experienced a slump which imperiled every 
item of her program. It occurred at a time when the denomina- 
tion was under her biggest burden; when she was struggling 
with the biggest program ever launched by a Christian body; 
and a time when amidst depressing conditions industrially, so- 
cially and financially there were yet entertained the largest 
expectations ever cherished by a Christian organization. 

The handicap of expanded conditions within the church, 
struggling against reactionary influences without, was tragically 
real. Some faint idea of what the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
was struggling for and achieved may be gathered from such 
results as are capable of being expyessed in her statistical record. 
During the period under review beside $51,000,000 raised for 
educational advance, $16,000,000 for hospitals and homes, 
$7,500,000 for increased ministerial support’ and $74,000,000 
for church property, she laid upon the altars for her appor- 
tioned benevolences during the same period $57,000,000. 

Seen from another angle, four years preceding 1918 there 
was pride in her record of paid disciplinary benevolences 
amounting to $21,792,674, whereas during the four years fol- 
lowing for the same objects she provided $85,428,355. : 

For an organization which had been voluntary in its character 
to come suddenly into relationship with definite objectives and 
fixed program in a world-wide cooperative movement of this 
character furnished a period of testing the outcome of which 
might indeed be watched with interest. 

The present Board of the Epworth League addressed itself 
with courage to the situation and at once set about to shape its 
four year program in a manner that would realize in the largest 
possible way the hopes of the church as expressed by the action 
of its chief legislative body. 
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After frequent and prolonged deliberation it seemed clear that 
the responsibility immediately before the Epworth League was 
threefold in its character. First that it should undertake se- 
riously the articulation of its program; second, prepare for a 
proper expansion of its field; and third, guide both of these 
activities in such a way as to demonstrate the place of young 
people’s work for young people in the whole program of the 
whole church for the whole world. 


I. Tur ARTICULATION oF Its PROGRAM 


The task of reducing to order and promoting system and 
method in the conduct of League affairs was rendered less dif- 
ficult than it might have been by a careful appraisal of ex- 
periments conducted by young people themselves over our vast 
field. The need of bringing the entire organization to a uniform 
plan of procedure was understood by those who had given them- 
selves diligently to service in behalf of the young people. But 
that which the young people themselves have wrought out here 
and there, bearing in some instances upon one point and in 
other instances upon another, pointed the way unmistakably, 
either by its demonstration or by what it suggested, to the de- 
sired goal. In some places the emphasis was upon the value of 
organization : making it connectional, elastic, and with provision 
for sufficient change in personnel to guard it against becoming 
static. In other places equal emphasis was found to be placed 
upon League material: the free literature explaining young 
people’s work or offering suggestions for conducting it; or text 
books for study classes and other groups dealing with those in- 
terests that are church-wide or world-wide in their bearing. 
Still again it was found that care had been given to measures 
providing adequate financial support, so that in addition to 
carrying benevolent obligations for the church—quite a common 
practice among the Chapters—they provided for the support 
of their work, avoiding the necessity of debt on the one hand and 
the neglect of an assumed responsibility on the other. 

Here was an opportunity in line with the policy of the organ- 
ization to capitalize the initiative and resourcefulness of a group 
for the benefit of the whole. The Board of the Epworth League 
seized upon these demonstrations conducted in various centers 
and proceeded to apply them to different parts of the field. The 
result was an eager acceptance of the plan offered for solving 
the difficulties which had long been perplexing and frequently 
baffled attempts at solution. The result of this has been visual- 
ized in what is popularly known as the League Chart, on which 
there is given the “Program, Subjects, and Ideals” of the or- 
ganization. 
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By standardized organization the Epworth. League has in 
mind the “connectional” feature of our Methodism adapted to 
the largest service of our young people, with the mechanics of 
organization reduced to a minimum. 


CHAPTER 


A standard chapter, for example, will aim at the enlistment 
of all the young people, from whom they will select a president 
and a cabinet of four vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, and 
Junior League superintendent, beside the pastor. 

Kach department, with a vice-president in charge, should have 
a committee of three or more for counsel and assistance, and the 
whole cabinet will seek to relate every young person to some form 
of interest in the general program. 

Regular meetings of the cabinet afford opportunity for 
scrutinizing the results of each department’s attempt to accom- 
plish its task, and open the way for adjustments which may 
be necessary from time to time. ; 
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DISTRICT 


The chapters have their relationship or connection with the 
District. A standard district is one where all the chapters are 
registered and participate in the district organization, where 
the cabinet is organized on the same basis as the local chapter 
and officers are elected annually. Thus the district organization 
is related to every chapter and to the program of each. de- 
partment. , 

A Conference League is constituted by the bringing together 
of the District Cabinets, and out of them selecting a Conference 
Cabinet to function in those matters which happen to be of Con- 
ference-wide interest, such as programs, Conference Anniver- 
saries, Older Boys’ Conferences, promotion of Institutes, and 
cooperation in securing a uniform League year with consecutive 
dates, as nearly as may be arranged, for the Annual Conventions. 


AREA 


With the growth of Area consciousness and the elaboration 
of Area “programs,” the League finds itself faced with the neces- 
sity of making provision for the consideration of Area interests. 
The cabinets of all the Conference League organizations within 
an Area are brought together and they constitute the Area or- 
ganization. From their members is chosen an Area Cabinet. 





The scheme outlined above, which has been made official by 
the Board of the Epworth League, is simple in form and repre- 
sentative in character. It develops through the initiative of 
the young people themselves and provides control by those who 
are under immediate responsibility instead of direction by self- 
perpetuating committees of ex-Leaguers in point of service or 
by Annual Conferences or other bodies. 

“Standardized” support is better known by the popular desig- 
nation “The Twenty-four-Hour-Day Plan.” The old form of 
“annual dues” has become obsolete by reason of its utter inade- 
quacy to care for such a program as the Epworth League finds 
on its hands. 

Experiments covering more than a quadrennium of time have 
proved that there is an Epworth League trinity of interests 
which are well-nigh, if not actually inseparable. 

Organization, Program, and Support constitute this triad of 
interests in which the welfare of all is dependent upon the ef- 
fectiveness of each. Hence standardization, as the term is em- 
ployed here, should be recognized as a pervasive spirit rather 
than a mechanical contrivance, Its progress may be found more 
fully expressed in matters of program where the young people 
themselves give their decision than in the mechanics of organ- 
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ization where, as sometimes happens, adult survivals in League 
activities delay the adoption of standard plans even when they 
are known to be better. 

Reference to the chart will make clear that the program of 
each of the four departments naturally divides its subjects into 
two groups, and enthrones an ideal expressed in the small circle 
enclosing it. Thus, a First Department divides its emphasis 
between Bible Study and Evangelism. These have their nat- 
ural result in the building and strengthening of Christian char- 
acter. This visualization of a standard program serves as a 
guide for the smallest group in the most remote chapter of the 
church as truly as for a challenging appeal to the preoccupied 
crowd of young folks in a busy metropolis. 

Whether the young people themselves as a whole were ready 
- for such system and order in the conduct of their affairs may 
be inferred from such results as are capable of being expressed 
in statistical form. 

Once each year we invite Epworthians to register their purpose 
to observe the Morning Watch—if they have not already enrolled 
as comrades. During the present quadrennium these annual 
enrollments have risen from 1,273 in 1920 to 6,750 in 1923— 
an increase of over five hundred per cent. 

Nor is this to be regarded in any sense as exceptional. Their 
interest in Bible Study is reflected in the purchase of special 
volumes prepared for their group. Selecting at random four of , 
these texts, a total sale of 10,000 copies is recorded. In Hvan- 
gelism, which expresses their interest in winning their chums, a 
total of 7,246 individual purchases of textbooks to instruct them 
on how to bring their comrades to Christ, is a recorded fact. In 
the interest of clean fun they have bought 9,000 volumes and in 
the promotion of Mission Study, mentioning only five volumes 
without including their later purchases of the World Service 
book, a total of 33,279 volumes is recorded. 

Expressed in business terms the interest of young people in 
spiritual culture during the quadrennium has resulted in pur- 
chases of League textbooks to the amount of $147,023. 

It would be misleading to conclude that this covered fully 
their outlay for literature. About seven years ago the Epworth 
League Quarterly became an official publication of the Central 
Office, superseding the “Devotional Topic Notes,” which were 
previously issued semiannually. From a circulation of 13,000 
late in the year of 1917 it has grown steadily until at the pres- 
ent time a regular edition of 35,000 copies is issued quarterly. 
Without publicity except of a limited kind and solely upon its 
merits as a useful periodical for leaders of the devotional meet- 
ings it has come into a place of large influence and service. At 
no time during its history has it served more usefully or ac- 
ceptably than at the present time. The steady rise of its circu- 
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lation and the appreciation of its value expressed in words of 
commendation from all over the church indicate its period of 
growth has not yet reached its zenith. 

There is also the Epworth Herald, which at the end of a full 
generation of service enjoys the popular favor of the young 
people unimpaired. The present circulation shows that its 
growth during the past four years has more than doubled the 
total combined growth in circulation of all the other official 
papers of the church. 

In no department of the organization has the maintenance of 
standards been in more convincing evidence than in the depart- 
ment of Mission Study and Stewardship. In 1918, when this 
responsibility was transferred to the Epworth League from our 
Mission Boards, certain ideals were adopted which have been 
strictly adhered to. One-was that of investing the term Mission 
Study with a content which would express a definite meaning, as 
truly as is the case when one thinks of “Consecration,” “Win-My- 
Chum” or “Morning Watch.” In order to accomplish this it 
was determined that the department should be educational in 
its aims, implying personal contact. In season, out of season 
this objective has been pursued with the gratifying result that 
young people have responded to this challenge to the extent of 
978 new classes each year above the enrollment of the preceding 
year. From 858 classes, the highest record obtainable before 
the transfer was made to the Epworth League, the total for 
1922-23 reached 5,751 registered classes. For the year now 
under way with 4,000 classes already registered, indications 
based upon figures at a similar period in preceding years point 
to a total registration of more than seven thousand classes. And 
this in spite of a handicap due to an inadequate supply of text- 
books, resulting in the loss of several hundred class registrations. 

Our Institute work has furnished evidence of the same char- 
acter... Under the direction of the Board three annual Council 
meetings have been held with the deans and managers of the In- 
stitutes during the quadrennium. A standard course covering 
four years with credit for standard periods directed by approved 
teachers and in charge of a dean has been worked out. Summer 
Institutes which in 1919 numbered 57 reached a total of 127 
for 1923. 

During this same period the total number of life work candi- 
dates enrolled and accepted by the Life Service Commission was 
12,758. It is interesting to note that of this number those 
gathered from the Epworth League Institutes totalled 6,389, 
or putting it differently, the Epworth League presented to our 
church during four years more recruits for her world-wide work 
than all other agencies put together. 

There are already registered at the Central Office for the 
season of 1924, 150 of these summer gatherings, Between forty 
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and fifty thousands of our choicest young people will be in at- 
tendance upon the classes in these gatherings and out of their 
number several hundreds of carefully selected candidates for life 
work will be registered, after deliberation and prayer, in con- 
ference with carefully selected advisers appointed to guide them 
in these critical matters. 

A surprising, almost unexpected, result of these summer gath- 
erings is what we are now witnessing in the winter season. In 
Area after Area Mid-Winter Institutes, carrying a limited sched- 
ule of studies under standard and approved auspices, are quite 
outnumbering the summer gatherings. These render a needed 
ministry to hundreds of young people who are unable to treat 
themselves to the delights of a week with their comrades at some 
favorite spot in a summer session. 

The life-work secretaries of these Institutes and the mission 
study teachers for the same gatherings are, by arrangement, 
grouped for intensive training at selected points across the coun- 
try before the Institute season opens in order to qualify them 
for the important duties they are expected to render. The con- 
tinuance of these group conferences has been requested-by the 
Mission Boards and by the Life Service Commission, indicating 
clearly the important service they render. 

The Epworth League has not hmited itself to those whom the 
church has already enrolled in its membership but has applied 
with diligence the same process of standardization to its work 
with the Junior portion of the family circle, that is expected to 
make up the Epworth League of to-morrow. 

One of our editors is quoted as having said that the total loss 
from the probationers’ list of the church in less than ten years 
has exceeded 1,125,000 names. Whether the accuracy of this 
statement is susceptible of actual demonstration or not, the fact 
remains that the church’s greatest loss and the pastor’s heart- 
break is at this point. The staggering loss helps to explain the 
restlessness of many a pastor and premature aging of men broken 
under a weight of responsibilty for whom adequate help has not 
been provided. 

The General Conference has set apart the Junior League as 
the agency for providing this assistance. In cooperation with 
leaders in religious education the Junior League program has 
been standardized into a course of four years covering the his- 
tory, organization, teaching, and program of our own church for 
the intelligent training of her preparatory members. No branch 
of young people’s work has a finer record to exhibit for the past 
four years than this department of our service. In teachers’ 
textbooks for Junior League classes alone there has been a sale 
of 8,000 volumes. 

It is becoming more and more recognized as a resource for 
pastors which they may utilize to advantage in preparing a 
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trained laity to administer the affairs of Methodism in years to 
come. 

The expansion of activities as suggested in the statistics just 
given carry with them the manifest but unexpressed needs of 
adequate financial support. The Twenty-four-Hour-Day plan . 
is now accepted as the “standard” form of support. During 
these four years the young people have exhibited a growing ap- 
preciation of its value. Four years ago their total contribution 
through the Twenty-four-Hour-Day plan for that year amounted 
to $10,795. At present there are enrolled at the Central Office 
105,000 Twenty-four-Hour-Day Leaguers and the payments for 
1923 on this plan total $30,830. 

Now that the organization is to have its place in the appor- | 
tionments to the local churches our support by this plan should 
witness a sudden and surprising expansion without lessening in 
‘any manner the loyal support the young people have always 
given to the other local and connectional interests. 

Thus it: will be seen that the threefold interests of Organiza- 
tion, Program and Support, mentioned at the beginning of this 
section, have moved forward together. The self-direction of 
youth expressed through comradeship and applied to the affairs 
of the Kingdom has made possible results for the Kingdom 
highly creditable to their consecration and faith. 


Il. Tur EXpPansIon oF THE FIELD 


The work of standardization just described was found as it pro- 
ceeded to have awakened another interest running parallel with 
it. The articulation of the program opened the way inevitably 
for the expansion of the Epworth League’s field. The legislation 
which created the organization as one “for the purpose of pro- 
moting intelligent and vital piety among the young people of 
our churches and congregations and in training them in works 
of mercy and help” suddenly took upon itself a larger meaning. 

Increasing recognition has been given to it as the one organ- 
ization for all the young people of the church. It never was 
designed to be a small group in rivalry to other groups in the 
congregation, but was projected to make possible the fraternizing 
together in one body of all, irrespective of those attachments or 
interests relating different ones to different groups stressing 
some particular or special interest. It was believed that youth, 
as such, had interests in common which justified such an ar- 
rangement and the years have increasingly demonstrated the 
wisdom of that procedure. 

Indeed, the spirit of the organization, when properly under- 
stood, might well be expressed in the slogan that the Epworth 
League “Helps All and Hinders None.” 

The legislation which has just been quoted helped: to clear 
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the way for this expansion, but forces at work within the Ep- 
worth League itself gave added momentum to that principle. 
Mission Study conducted on the scale already indicated in- 
evitably deepened the sense of world-relationship. The enlist- 
ment of several hundred choice young people each year in our 
summer Institutes for Life-work and the thrill of witnessing 
their preparation and departure for some great field in the home 
land or over seas, made still more vivid the reality of this re- 
lationship; and the enrollment of tithers in the promotion of 
Stewardship, where the sacredness of all human relationships 
is expressed, could not but deepen and enrich this consciousness. 
It might well be claimed that the outstanding achievement in 
the past four years of young people’s work for young people has 
been the recognition and development of their responsibility 
for their comrades around the world. 

The General Conference of 1920 had scarcely adjourned before 
steps were taken, in response to insistent pleadings of leaders, 
in their field for a regularly appointed and well-qualified sec- 
retary to promote the interests of the church among the young 
people of our Colored Conferences. The unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment which had obtained previously was superseded by this plan 
and a full time secretary with his office at Epworth League head- 
quarters in Chicago was appointed. 

During these four years the task has been diligently pursued. 
The migrations of our Colored brethren from the South to the 
North has been followed until this has become now a nation-wide 
‘interest which has its place with the other important subjects 
on the program of the Epworth League. 

This step in the interest of interracial good will was followed 
shortly thereafter by another in the interest of international 
good will. Post-war conditions affecting the relationship of the 
peoples involved in the struggle was a subject of profound con- 
cern throughout the church. On August 1, 1922, after careful 
attention to all details involving support of the work by the 
young people of our German-speaking Conferences, with their 
20,000 League members, a full-time secretary was appointed. 
Almost two years have passed and it may be doubted if the Ep- 
worth League organization ever in its history acted more wisely 
or took a step that was more productive in good results to the 
young people of the German-speaking Conferences of the church. 

The out-reach of interest expressed in these appointments 
witnessed another manifestation during the quadrennium which 
‘is destined to have far-reaching significance for the future of 
the organization. The expansion into adequate provision for 
membership groups was followed by a development paralleling 
the church’s organized system—Chapter, District, Conference, 
and Area. 

Buffalo, Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
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Wichita Areas have promoted successfully this endeavor. ‘The 
cooperation of Bishops, District Superintendents and Area of- 
ficers working conjointly with the young people to bring this 
about was in evidence without exception. 

The Wichita Area has promoted its program and budget so 
successfully that it has its own paid secretary giving full time 
to the young people of the seven Conferences included within the 
Area and assists besides in carrying the budget for one of our 
foreign fields. 

In San Francisco Area through the initiative of the church 
authorities Conference secretaries have been provided for out 
of local funds for both California and Southern California Con- 
ferences. The Detroit Area has continued its support of our 
work in China; Pittsburgh maintains an office at its own ex- 
pense, having a Conference secretary, and assists in carrying the 
budget for Mexico; New York in cooperation with League head- 
quarters three years ago opened a branch office in the Book, Con- 
cern Building at 150 Fifth Avenue, which, besides serving the 
various interests of that Area renders a useful ministry to the 
whole New England territory. 

Early in the quadrennium through the generosity of a chapter 
in Pittsburgh the Central Office was able to send its first repre- 
sentative outside the boundaries of the United States on a visit 
to Epworth Leaguers in Mexico. In the winter of 1920 an 
Institute was set up in Mexico City and shortly thereafter pro- 
vision made for the appointment of Sixto Avila as the full time 
secretary for our Mexican work. 

The following year, yielding to the earnest representations of 
the President of the Board, the editor of the Epworth Herald 
and representatives of the German Conferences in the United 
States and Europe, the General Secretary was assigned to visit 
the work, first in Hawaii and immediately following, our fields 
in Kurope. The greater part of the first six months of 1922 
was devoted to this service. The courtesies of Bishop Leonard 
and Bishop Mead and our representatives in Hawaii, together 
with those of Bishop Blake, Bishop Nuelsen and Bishop Bast 
in Europe, made possible contacts with our church people on 
those fields in the interest of young people which have yielded 
already many important results. 

Requests from our church leaders for the appointment of 
five full-time secretaries for the Conferences of Hurope is but 
one of the indications of opportunity which is church-wide in 
its extent and most inviting in its attractiveness. Due to the 
critical situation involving the young people of Central Europe, 
the brethren of our German Conferences—in the United States 
and Germany—pressed for an immediate appointment of a 
young minister of their own selection, to be the first Epworth 
League secretary in Europe. During the summer of 1923 
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Reverend Hugo Georgi spent the summer months in the United 
States visiting our Summer Institutes, attending annual con- 
ferences, rallies and conventions and allowing himself ample 
time to familiarize himself with the details of League admin- 
istration at the Central Office. He is now engaged in full time 
service for the North Germany and South Germany Conferences 
giving generous margins of his time to young people’s work 
in the other conferences over there. Already the indications are 
unmistakable that a wise choice has been made and that the 
whole church will share the benefits of his useful ministry. 

Where it was not possible to arrange for full time service in 
some of the fields where importunity would not be denied, ar- 
rangements were made for part time service. Hdgar H. Rue 
in Singapore and Floyd Shacklock in Korea and Japan, have 
made the Epworth League their debtors by the unselfish service 
they have rendered as unsalaried secretaries. After a year of 
part time service Reverend Scott P. Hauser in South America 
was assigned by Bishop Oldham to full time service and he 
has been making full proof of his ministry. And it deserves 
to be mentioned that this ministry has not been confined to the 
youth of our own denomination. Institutes and other forms of 
interest have included in their reach large numbers of those 
besides Methodists. 

In India our former League secretary, Dr. J. R. Chitambar, 
found himself in demand at so many strategic points on the 
church’s field that the Epworth League was obliged to yield 
him for the principalship of the college at Lucknow in 1921. 
The Advisory Board of India (which is the official organization 
on the field) selected and recommended for appointment Dr. 
EK. L. King of Jubbulpore, Central Provinces. Doctor King 
entered with enthusiasm upon his work and in the production 
of literature adapted to the young life of India and in coopera- 
tion with the teaching ministry of the Sunday Schools has under 
way the building of a program calculated to serve the whole 
program of the church in that land. 

The same is true of the service of Miss Geraldine Townsend, 
the League secretary for China. In coordination of our program 
with that of our other educational, evangelical and philanthropic 
agencies she has built carefully and well until we have now 
the beginnings of standard Epworth Leagues in China under the 
direction of a capable and experienced young leader. Miss 
Townsend is now in the United States on her first furlough, 
satisfactory arrangements having been made to care for her 
work during the period of her absence. 

It would be expected that this expansion of the field would 
inevitably produce at least two results. For one thing, it ealled 
for the adaptation of material in free literature and textbooks. 
Early in the quadrennium the Board of the Epworth League 
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appointed a Committee on Adaptation of Program consisting of 
Dan B. Brummitt, J. L. Panzlau, C. F. Price, W. W. Martin, 
and the General Secretary. It has been in correspondence with 
representatives of all the groups concerned in the home and 
foreign field where adaptations and translation of material, 
whether free literature or of textbooks, might be worked out 
in a way calculated to serve the largest purpose with the least 
expense. 

It was also to be expected that this widening of interest would 
have its reaction upon the activities of the Epworth League 
headquarters. The increasing demands for help have been seen 
in the enlarged output of the stock room and in the increased 
force required in the office. But with this enlargement there 
has been the constant anxiety to save the young people’s work 
from becoming a mechanical or impersonal affair. The steady 
aim has been maintained on every field and in every depart- 
ment to,magnify the values of contact and counsel. Every 
chapter is persistently reminded to keep in mind the value of 
individual young life as expressed in the Win-My-Chum cam- 
paigns and programs, the Morning Watch enlistment and the 
Life Service consecrations. No Epworth League Institute has 
fully discharged its responsibility until every youth in at- 
tendance has had the opportunity for personal interview and 
counsel, calculated to impress him with the importance of de- 
cision respecting his life investment and the resource his Chris- 
tian faith offers him in making that decision the beginning of a 
happy service for his Lord. 

The following chart illustrates the ideal of a democracy of 
service, maintained by the organization in its effort to link up 
every individual with definite responsibilities. 


IlJ. DeErmonstrRATION oF Irs PLACE IN THE CHURCH’S 
PROGRAM 


In concluding this report of the activities of the Epworth 
League, it deserves to be mentioned that one of the signal by- 
products of its service has been the clear revealing of its place 
in the program of the church’s work. 

Thirty years ago, Methodism refused to yield her young 
people to the control of groups outside her membership. She 
believed then and steadily insisted upon the principle that the 
training of leaders for the church of to-morrow should be in 
charge of those friendly to the spirit and familiar with the aims 
of the church of their choice. A generation has passed since that 
controversy was settled friendly to the contention of our leaders. 

Meanwhile significant tendencies have manifested themselves 
in other quarters. Some of the well-known agencies of the 
church have noticeably changed their program and propor- 
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tionately modified their aims. The educational agencies con- 
ducted by the church have felt themselves without choice in 
the matter of stressing the general aims of culture, leaving to 
the churches themselves the responsibility for acquainting them 
with their church’s special task, and the qualifications necessary 
for accomplishing it. Sunday School agencies have passed from 
denominational to community aims in religious education. Our 
own Sunday School interests have striven and succeeded in 
elevating the standards of religious education until their product 
is now syndicated to thirteen different denominations. Schools 
of religious education, no less than community programs and 
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week-day programs of religious education have made the com- 
munity of churches and the community of people the objective 
of their endeavor until attention has been called recently to the 
“de-denominationalizing tendencies of religious education.” It 
may be doubted if this is a thing to mourn over. The church 
ought to serve the community, and her general teaching should 
be addressed to the entire community, and her ingathering 
should be from the entire community. 

On the other hand, the question needs to be asked: From 
what quarters are we to expect the conservation of those ideals 
and the furtherance of that training in denominational history, 
teaching, organization, and program calculated to qualify every 
church for service by furnishing adequate training for her lead- 
ership? Consideration of two interests will indicate what is 
meant by the place of the Epworth League work in the program 
of the Methodist Church. First, the requirement of de- 
nominational self-respect may be mentioned. In considering 
this, it will be found that the denominational young people’s 
Society has come to the Kingdom for such a time as this. It 
has been our boast as a church that our emphasis upon personal 
experience, the privilege of the witness of the spirit, the fine 
spiritual democracy to which Methodism has given birth, are 
ideals which should be conserved. In a twofold way, the Ep- 
worth League may rightly claim that what is called a proper 
denominational emphasis constitutes its specialty. In the Junior 
division of the work, by assignment of the General Conference, 
the training of preparatory members is committed to the care 
of the Junior League. In like manner, in the Senior Epworth 
League the Methodist group gathered out of the evangelizing 
processes of the churches becomes the candidates for training 
within the church, for the church, and by the church. The 
statesmanship and strategy apparent in this provision must have 
become obvious ere this. ‘The whole group of young life— 
brought together within the church of their choice and engaged 
in finding themselves, proving themselves, and relating them- 
selves properly to others, which has been declared to be the es- 
sentials of an education—is found in readiness for the routine 
service of their church and for crises and emergencies as they 
arise from time to time. During the past four years, this has 
been illustrated on a large scale in the cooperation of the young 
people in the program of the Council of Boards of Benevolence. 
In the “I Will Maintain” campaign of 1922, and again in the 
Centenary climax campaign of 1923, from local chapters to area 
organizations, the young people had before them the claimant 
call of Methodism for valorous deeds of self-denial and sacrifice, 
in order to hold the advance positions taken through the pre- 
ceding years of the Centenary. In the preparation of the church 
for the World Service program; the Epworth League, repeating 
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what happened in the beginning of the Centenary campaign, was 
about the first to recognize its significance and to welcome its 
approach. It will be remembered with gratitude that in one 
hundred and twenty-seven summer institutes of 1923, thousands 
of her picked young people welcomed the World Service Volume 
with shouting and cheers, and have followed that with classes 
of instruction in its contents all over the church. 

In the disaster which overtook our work in Japan, another 
opportunity was furnished for cooperative endeavor on a large 
scale which was improved to the utmost. f 

In cooperation with our Mission Boards in promotion of 
Mission Study; in the production and circulation of useful 
leaflets, and in the preparation of textbooks, there has gone 
- forward a steady growth of cooperation of the most useful kind. 

At our summer institutes, promoting the interest of Sunday 
schools, schools of religious education, training schools, semi- 
naries and colleges, and the enlistment of young life for higher 
training, there has been, running through it all, the conscious- 
ness of a great church and the challenging opportunity her fields 
of service offer to the young. 

Through the diversified ministry of our various boards, our 
entire world field may have its interests expressed in the terms 
of evangelism, missions, education, and philanthropy. The prob- 
lem has been to get the knowledge of those fields prepared in 
attractive form and presented with such compelling power as 
will bring home to the consciousnéss of the church of to-morrow 
a sense of obligation for the maintenance and extension of those 
fields. 

On the south side of the Art Institute on Michigan Avenue in 
the city of Chicago, Lorado Taft’s famous group known as “The 
Spirit of the Great Lakes” draws to itself the admiration of 
throngs who pass along that thoroughfare. He depicts in bronze 
those five great bodies of water as human figures, Lake Superior, 
standing erect, is represented as continually supplying her 
sister lakes, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, from which 
the waters sweep out and on to the sea. It is not difficult 
for one who understands the genius and service of the Epworth 
League in its relation to the program of the church to find in 
this grouping something symbolic of the way in which it gathers 
up and distributes to the four great interests of the church the 
wealth of young life passing constantly through its chapters. 
Without denominational bigotry, but with a pride in the history 
and achievements of the church of their choice, this army of 
young life prepares to serve acceptably with all other forces of 
the Kingdom of God, the more efficiently by reason of their 
loyalty, intelligence, and consecration as young Methodists. 

The second consideration which suggests the place of the 
young people’s organization in the program of the church is 
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seen in what, for want of a better term, may be called the spirit 
of the age. Numerous manifestations involving young life have 
been noted by observers for some years. How young life has 
responded to the Christian appeal in the organizations of young 
people—denominational and interdenominational—has merited 
and received the commendation of all the churches. No form 
of organized Christianity to-day hopes to get forward without 
adequate provision for its young people. 

But the churches are not alone in this re- discovery of youth. 
In education, the insistence on increased measures of student 
control; the adaptation of the curriculum to the individual 
rather than the unyielding cast-iron processes that were once in 
vogue; the so-called revolt of youth now disturbing large areas 
of society ; these and other indications which might be mentioned 
point unerringly to the wisdom of our great church in according 
her young people the large place assigned to them by the legis- 
lation of her General Conference. 

Their appreciation has been eloquent in its response. Happy, 
enthusiastic, and devoted, they have welcomed the confidence 
which believes them capable of heroic service. In this day, with 
the spirit of war abroad in the world, governments balked and 
embarrassed by woeful lack of leadership ;—one single group of 
young life, numbering eight hundred thousand, and found in 
thirty-two countries outside the United States, are cultivating 
the interests of international and inter-racial good will. 

Notwithstanding losses from the enrollment by reason of those 
who have moved forward into the adult activities of the church, 
an increase of fifty thousand is registered for the quadrennium. 
Properly guarded and guided, they may easily become, for the 
whole church and Kingdom, a spiritual radio by which, leaping 
over all distances and surmounting all obstacles, the Master may 
speak with the intimacy of personal conversation in all lands, 
and the intonations of His voice become the inspiring assurance 
of His presence, His blessing, and His guidance everywhere. 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. ’ 

Dear FatHers AND BRETHREN: The world during the last 
four years has felt the great ground-swell of the terrific storm 
which we have called “The World War.” Conditions everywhere 
have been unsettled, not in Europe alone but in every nation on 
earth. This in some respects has been a more dangerous period 
in which to carry on Christian work than the years of intense 
excitement and concentration that immediately preceded it. 
Few have known how to calculate the values whether of things 
material or spiritual. Costs have mounted. Where it was an- 
ticipated that there would be a return to normal conditions little 
has occurred to satisfy such anticipations. This has created an 
increase in the cost of the Society’s work but a decrease in its 

output. 
WAR DISTRIBUTION 


Four years ago we reported concerning the war distribution 
of the Society. Of course this practically ceased at the Armistice, 
still the aftermath needs to be referred to in order that the 
whole story may be presented. The Society continued the early 
part of this quadrennium to send Testaments and other Scrip- 
tures to debarkation camps and particularly to the hospitals in 
which the disabled soldiers were cared for. Special editions in 
larger type and on hght weight paper were prepared for use in 
the hospitals. The regular forces of the United States were 
well cared for and a total of 379,088 of special Army and Navy 
Scriptures were sent out, bringing the total of the Society’s 
supplies for the American forces during the war to the final total 
of 4,920,543 volumes. The special New Testaments needed for 
the American troops which had been in process of preparation 
were completed in Bohemian, French, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
Roumanian, Russian, Spanish and Yiddish. Before the end of 
the first year of the quadrennium reports were received from 
correspondents indicating that in addition to the volumes sup- 
plied for the Army and Navy of the United States, 1,887,758 
volumes were sent out by the Society to the belligerent forces 
of all the nations, making a complete record of 6,808,301 vol- 
umes distributed by the American Bible Society during the war 
among the forces engaged in it, nearly seven million volumes. 
The Society is grateful that it had this privilege of ministering 
to these warring forces that which brought to tens and hundreds 
of thousands words of encouragement and consolation in their 
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great need: When this service began the Society was without 
funds with which to undertake it. It went forward in faith be- 
lieving in the old Latin title, “Date and Dabitur.” It expended 
$264,578.25 and received in gifts from the American people 
$247,121.51, leaving only the modest deficit of $17,456.68 on 
this account, which has been absorbed in the general expenses 
of the Society. This takes no account of the expenses incurred 
in making the special war editions of Bibles and Testaments to 
which reference was made in the Report four years ago, but only 
has to do with the production of the special Army and Navy 
Testaments and other Scriptures. 


TRANSLATIONS AND REVISIONS 


The ordinary work of the Society which, however, is never 
“ordinary” has covered during the quadrennium, in transla- 
tions and revisions, the preparation of the Four Gospels in 
Mukri-Kurdish for use on the frontier of Turkey and Persia, 
translated by a Mr. Fossum, who afterwards gave his life in un- 
selfish and over-taxing service for the Near Hast Rehef. The 
Four Gospels, Acts of Apostles, and the First Epistle of John 
were brought out in Luragoli in Hast Africa and the Gospel: of 
Saint Mark in K’Pellé for the work in West Africa; and later 
the Gospel of Saint John in Olunyore for the work in Hast 
Africa. The Gospel of Saint John has also been prepared for 
the Mussu people in Siam. 

Three or four events of outstanding consequence in the prep- 
aration of new translations and revisions have occurred during 
the quadrennium. A New Testament has been completed in the 
Bolivian Quechua, published in a diglot form with the Spanish. 
The translation into the Quechua is by the Rey. George Allan of 
the Bolivian Indian Mission. The union work with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society carried forward for a decade 
in the preparation of a new revised Spanish New Testament has 
also been completed. This work was originally undertaken at 
the request of one of the Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in South America. Two eminent Methodist scholars 
have been on the Committee representing the American Bible 
Society, Rev. Dr. Charles W. Drees, and the Rev. Dr. Victoriano 
D. Baez. This it is hoped will meet a great need among the 
ninety millions of people that speak the Spanish language. It 
has already been accorded a hearty reception in Spanish speaking 
~ countries, 

In China two great union versions, one, the Union Mandarin 
and the other the Union Wenli, on which Committees of mis- 
sionaries have been working for more than a generation, were 
completed in both the Shangti and the Shen editions. This 
is an event of the first importance to missionary work in that 
land. The turning of the Chinese people toward the universal 
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use of Mandarin makes the first of these versions available for 
millions of people. The Wenli is a classical language and is of 
great value for the intellectual classes. Reference should also 
be made to the new Phonetic Script which has come into use in 
China especially for the illiterate and those that are learning 
the language. Very large portions of the Scriptures were pub- 
lished in this Script during this quadrennium. 


ISSUES 


The issues of the Society during the four years have been 
as follows: 


DG 2 OE ter ccteut aains cod kle ees eo elars OP banat deo 3,752,309 
AO OVO L, ce faadap Sos eae Ba eee eee US ana RAT eas ae eats 3,825,401 
SSeS, Saunas SIO. OV RAISE piso Serio CRONE a toe SACI 4,861,181 
1 se ee ie eT I Pre o-6 Wiel “Atami are ey 4,563,067 
17,001,958 

Total of previous quadrennium.............. 24,225,416 
ne “ this ESET: TOE: Br NSS EAS aks 17,001,958 
WECKEAGC ries. cepashelcrsastea bic Oka eee bag Tele 7,223,458 


This shows a decrease of 7,223,458 over the total of 24,225,416 
volumes reported as the circulation for the last quadrennium, to 
which reference has already been made. 


FINANCES 


The income of the Society has shown an advance. The gifts 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the last quadrennium 
have been as follows: 


NOD Oise bsyaeade plas ts Wllestara aueKest = jouer s Siajeysdey7 jewels nevacalber sys $150,000 
TORS Maher cin et-g y otis caer Oe odor oso :-- 150,000 
deg svacgerela earero cae Hane G OMAR ORC OMG Miseme cham 150,000 
1923 ere cee eee eee eee eee eens 150,000 

MUG OME G Mila ee bomo.c COCO eo 7.Gno Maat imom ee $600,000 


This has made possible the continued work of the Society on 
its high levels and has encouraged many other denominations 
to take up a similar relationship to the Society and its work, 
though Methodism retains its leadership as it should when all 
things are taken into consideration in this support of the So- 
ciety’s work. 

The Budget of the Society has grown from year to year. The 
appropriations are as follows during the quadrennium: 


EO DOT TTS pee needs Cte t) nekaebess he cits piss ederned a aie $988,485 
eh ee cmatcgo'c oo No SAIC Dread ABR ice rope 1,222,367 
ODOR ESO tio OSS 68 Ceo ROO eee cS mito an 1,119,967 
SSE) ce cc RON tao Go Gece CaN OCR ENO 6 Goo ireOsasiong 1,160,777 

$4,491,596 
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This total of $4,491,596 is an increase over the appropriations 
of the preceding quadrennium of $1,182,156. 


NOTABLE FACTS AND INCIDENTS 


In the Reports of the past four years record is made of the 
removal of the headquarters of the Society’s work from Yoko- 
hama to Tokyo. Though not in the year of record reference 
should be made to the utter destruction of the Society’s stock 
plates, ete., in the earthquake. 

By a comity arrangement with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the work of the American Bible Society in Korea was 
turned over to the British and Foreign Bible Society and their 
work in the Philippines transferred to the American Bible So- 
ciety. This transfer caused the resignation of the Rev. 8. A. 
Beck, wlfo had been a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Korea and had been transferred to the service of the 
American Bible Society, where he had shown unusual judgment 
and zeal and great devotion to the interests of the Society’s work. 
It was with sincere reluctance that the Society accepted Mr. 
Beck’s resignation. In the Philippines in taking over the. work 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible 
Society purchased the Bible House, built by that Society, which 
gives it a home for its Secretary and a central position for its 
activities. 

On November 28, 1920, Universal Bible Sunday was celebrated 
as “Mayflower Sunday.” It is estimated that 10,000 churches, 
colleges, schools, etc., cooperated with the Society in the cele- 
bration of this occasion. A dramatic service entitled “The 
Pilgrim and the Book” was written especially for the Society 
by Mr. Percy MacKaye and met with a very generous welcome 
and will continue to be of service for many years, as its theme 
is not temporary but abiding. ‘Two other little pamphlets were 
also prepared by Dr. Charles Stelzle entitled “A Little Journey 
to Plymouth” and “In the Name of God, Amen,” and had a 
very extensive circulation. 

The Upper Andes Agency has been set off from the La Plata 
Agency. It includes the southern part of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia, thus giving the Society six Latin American 
Agencies. 

In the Near East the old Levant Agency was divided into 
two Agencies, one with headquarters in Constantinople and the 
other with headquarters at Cairo. : 

In 1921 “The Only Way Out of the Dark” was issued as the 
theme for Universal Bible Sunday and no piece of literature for 
promotive purposes put forth by the Society has ever received 
such universal commendation. 

A special edition of the Gospel of Saint Luke was prepared 
bound in Peruvian colors for the celebration of the Centennial 
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of Independence in Peru, and later special editions were gotten 
out for the Centennial of Independence in Brazil, which received 
a very cordial welcome. 

Reference should be made to the extraordinary difficulties in 
Asia Minor, which have temporarily at any rate extinguished 
the work of the Society in that region. Europe, however, has 
shown increasing needs for help in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, the many local Bible Societies in Germany and those in 
other countries suffering greatly as the result of the war. 

The Christian Conference in China, one of the great gather- 
ings in the history of Missions, expressed itself most forcefully 
on the need of the Bible in China. 

At headquarters in New York the most significant fact of 
the four years has been the closing of the manufacturing of the 
Society in the Bible House. On the first of February, 1922, 
the presses of the Society ceased the service which they have 
rendered for many decades and plans were made for the securing 
of the editions needed by the Society in other printing and pub-., 
lishing establishments. The Society continues of course to use 
its own plates so that accuracy of Version and.general appear- 
ance, for which the Society has been notable, will be assured. 
It is hoped that by this change larger production can be assured 
than was possible on the Society’s presses and more prompt 
service rendered. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


On the 3d of April, 1919, as recorded in the Report for 1920, 
Mr. Churchill H. Cutting, who had been a Manager of the 
Society from 1882 and a Vice-President from 1916, was elected 
President of the Society. Mr. James Wood, who had served 
with distinction as President from 1904, retired, and he was 
made President Emeritus on the authority of the Annual Meet- 
ing and the election of the Board of Managers. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. William Foulke, for many years the Treasurer of the 
Society, died July 1, 1920. Rev. Gilbert Darlington, who had 
been previously elected Assistant Treasurer, was made a Treas- 
urer in October of the same year. 

In August, 1920, the Rev. Henry Loomis, for thirty years 
Agency Secretary for the Society in Japan, died. He had ren- 
dered exceptional service. In 1921 the Society was bereaved in 
the death of the Rev. John R. Hykes, D.D., for more than a quar- 
ter of a century in charge of the Society’s work throughout the 
whole of the Republic of China, and who was nearly fifty years a 
missionary in that land, and one of the best known missionaries 
in China, in touch with the highest and in sympathy and inti- 
mate contact with the lowliest. Dr. Hykes was a member of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. In the same year Dr. Herbert M. 
Schwartz retired from the Japan Agency, died after many 
years of faithful service to Methodist missions and the Society. 

The Board of Managers was bereaved in the death of Mr. 
William H. Harris and Mr. Edgar McDonald, both members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one from the Borough of 
Manhattan and the other from the Borough of Brooklyn in New 
York City; and in the death of the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Buttz, 
President of Drew Theological Seminary, for many years a 
member of the Committee on Versions. 

Among the newly elected members of the Board of Managers 
during this period who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are Mr. Arthur L. Brown and Miss Ellen McLean, both 
of New York City; and among the Vice-Presidents are the 
following: Mr. Frank Horne of New York, Governor Henry 
J. Allen of Kansas, President Edmund Janes James of Illinois, 
Mr. Hanford Crawford of Saint Louis, Mr. William Halls, Jr., 
of New Jersey, and Mr. William H. Harris of New York, and 
Mr. George Warren Brown of Saint Louis; the latter two died 
shortly after their election. 

The Rev. Ezra Squier Tipple, D.D., President of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, was elected a member of the Committee on 
Versions. 

Among the Foreign Secretaries of the Society the Rev. Francis — 
G. Penzotti, one of the most remarkable men in the history of 
Missions in South America, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, retired, and his son, Paul, also a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was elected in his stead. 

In China the Rev. G. Carleton Lacy, born of Methodist Epis- 
copal missionary parents in China, was chosen to take the place 
made vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. John R. Hykes and 
_ to have charge of the Society’s work in that great land. 

Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for many years the Secretary of the Society in the Phil- 
ippines, returned to the United States and was appointed as an 
Assistant Secretary of the American Bible Society. He also 
has charge of the Hastern Agency of the Society. 

Among the Secretaries of the Society now in the homeland 
in addition to the Rev. William I. Haven, one of the General 
Secretaries, the Rev. Dr. Wragg, in charge of the Agency 
among the Colored People of the United States, the Rev. J. L. 
McLaughlin, already referred to, in charge of the Hastern 
Agency, Rev. A. Wesley Mell, in charge of the Pacific Agency, 
Rev. Dr. S$. H. Kirkbride, in charge of the Northwestern 
Agency; Rev. Dr. Arthur F. Ragatz in charge of the Western 
Agency, Rev. Dr. Frank P. Parkin in charge of the Atlantic 
Agency, are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It is a pleasure to present this report to the General Cun- 
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ference and to express the hope of the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society that the General Conference will 
continue its generous policy to this missionary enterprise, which 
is so vitally associated with the whole progress of the Church 
at home and abroad. 
Wituram I. Haven, 
General Secretary. 
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A ROMANCE OF REFORM 


By CLARENCE TRUE Wixson, D.D. 


General Secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Washington, D. C. 


National prohibition is an accomplished fact, and to the 
everlasting credit of our Church it may be said that Methodism 
was at the forefront of every fight made to free America from 
the organized liquor traffic. 

The accomplishments of the temperance reform movement 
during the years that have passed, read as a romance. Within 
the past quadrennium many events have transpired, but the 
most significant achievement is the erection of a magnificent 
center for Methodism and Protestantism in Washington, D. C. 
Just across the park from the Capitol, at the intersection of 
First Street and Maryland Avenue, N. E., stands Methodism’s 
monument to a triumphant cause, “The Methodist Building.” 
This is the national, as well as world headquarters of the tem- 
perance agency of our great Church, the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, of which Bishop William Fra- 
ser McDowell is President. 

If the history of this Board is ever properly written it will 
contain poverty and providence supplying its needs, opposition 
and overwhelming victories over ‘it, sacrifice and heroism that 
over-balanced it, dreams coming true in successful campaigns, 
epoch-making turns in events, and one of them concreted in the 
new headquarters building. 

A heroic band of Methodist preachers and laymen of whom 
the world was not worthy, never let the temperance question die 
in a General Conference, an Annual Conference, or any spot 
of ground where they were assigned for service. 

A. J. Kynett, in whose brain was conceived the Church Ea- 
tension Society, the whole outline of the plans for the Anti- 
Saloon League and whose motion in the General Conference of 
1888 made the Temperance and Prohibition Committee a per- 
manent Committee on that work. A. B. Leonard and Charles 
H. Paine, who seldom made a Conference Anniversary address 
without giving one powerful section of it to the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic; Dr. J. G. Evans, of Illinois, «who became 
Chairman of this permanent committee, and beside his life work 
as a Methodist College President, gave days and nights of self- 
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sacrificing devotion without any thanks and very little help to 
make the committee’s work a success. 

A later General Conference organized the permanent Com- 
mittee into The Temperance Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with headquarters in Chicago, and the newly-elected 
Bishop, William Fraser McDowell, became its first President. 


OKLAHOMA BREAKS THE HOODOO 


There was no money, no men, not even an office desk, but 
fifteen noble men had been appointed; they organized their 
society, appealed to the Church for funds, and at a time when 
there had not been a new prohibition State added for eighteen 
years, though two or three had been lost, they appealed to the 
Church to come to the help of Oklahoma, and it is a common 
knowledge among those who understand the inside, that Okla- 
homa was about to abandon its campaign from a lack of funds 
or helpers. Dr. Dinwiddie, the only outside worker, was down 
there left stranded for funds when a few thousand dollars, 
raised by our society and put in the hands of these people, with 
the three or four speakers whom we also sent, turned the tide 
and won Oklahoma to the dry column by an overwhelming vote. 
This started our series of state-wide victories. 

Some of the best literature ever published for the cause was 
printed by this body and circulated throughout the Church and 
country, especially mailed to key men. 

The General Conference of 1908 sanctioned the work that 
was done, voted a $25,000 apportionment to the new Board and 
appointed Bishop Robert McIntyre to become the President of 
the organization. Dr. W. A. Smith was its Secretary and 
‘Alonzo E. Wilson its Treasurer. 

It moved on with routine work for two years when Dr. Ste- 
phen J. Herben, one of the members, said that unless this so- 
ciety got busy and made a record instead of meeting and spend- 
ing the little money that was sent in from the churches on 
traveling expenses, he would resign and tell the Church in his 
paper why he did it. 

This jarred something loose, and the Bishop in the chair said, 
“What would you have us do?” 

He replied, “This Board cannot make a record unless it has 
men and money, and it can never get the money unless it has 
the men. I would have it elect one or two Field Secretaries and 
turn them loose to see whether there is a place for our Board. 
If there is not, we should abolish it; and if there is, we should 
do our work more efficiently.” They unanimously decided to 
take this advice. ; 


SECRETARIES ARE ELECTED 


In the winter of 1900, a meeting was called for May, and 
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after canvassing the whole United States for men who were con- 
spicuously identified with the cause, they elected Clarence True 
~ Wilson, pastor of the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in’ Portland, Oregon, who had formerly been a State President 
of the Anti-Saloon League in connection with his regular min- 
isterial work, to be Field Secretary; and Dr.’ Alfred Smith, of 
Dover, Delaware, long temperance evangelist of the Wilmington 
Conference, to be the Assistant Field Secretary. 

' When they came to Chicago they found that they were there 
on their own expenses, that there was not a cent in the treasury 
nor a dollar of incoming funds, nor a guarantee of salary or 
any money for expenses; but there was the best combination 
back of them ‘that the moral universe had to furnish. They 
“had the United States for afield, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for their coadjutor, and God over all to trust. 

There was not an office or a desk and the struggle ‘began. 
~ Dr. Smith had his own home and resided in Delaware, ranging 
over the country at the call of need. Dr. Wilson gave up his 
church, his parsonage home and an adequate salary with per- 
quisites and left honie to go to Chicago to live on his own ex- 
pense. He rented a desk in the Deaconess Office and for a 
year and a half Mrs. Wilson was Office Secretary, conducting 
correspondence, shipping literature, printing and editing leaf- 
lets, packing envelopes with literature which her husband would 
sell in his street meetings, conventions and conferences. He 
bought books and pamphlets by the tens of thousands and 
would sell enough in one place to get him to his next field of 
labor. 


STREET CAMPAIGNING FOR PROIMIBITION 


They surrendered life insurance policies, sold horse, buggy, 
everything they could lay hands on to get money td keep the 
work going. He-inaugurated the street meeting campaign 
which resulted in seven years in an average of almost one thou- 
sand addresses a year. It was not unusual to speak eight, ten 
and twelve times in a day from the deck of autos. 

Of the thirty-five States that have had campaigns for prohi- 
bition, he has campaigned in thirty-one of them. His books 
show 720 addresses in a five months’ campaign in 1916. They 
ranged all through. Oregon, the full length of California, back 
to Idaho, Montana, Washington and Nebraska. He used to 
travel seventy to seventy-five thousands miles a year. 

When this work was inaugurated, there was scarcely an out- 
of-door campaign planned in the United States. A year after 
this work was started, no State campaign would have been un- 
dertaken without providing to meet the out-of-door crowd as 
the biggest feature of the method of putting the State across the 
dry goal mark. Our Board had at one time for two months 
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fifty-five men speaking day and night on the streets of seven 
States that had fights on. The incidents, coincidents, dramatic 
situations and romantic experiences of those seven years of al- 
most incessant street campaigning, covering every State west of 
the Mississippi River and nine States east of it, would make a 
volume unsurpassed in human interest. 


TRACT MANIPULATION 


Another feature of the work has been the introduction of 
new methods of tract circulation. While anybody trusted with 
the handling of other people’s money can publish millions of 
leaflets, pile them on the shelves of their own institution, or 
express them in such vast quantities as to swamp the churches 
and other organizations to which they are sent, our Board had 
little money and had to make that little go a great way. We 
published the best things we had or could lay our hands on in 
the form of four or six page leaflets and had our campaigners 
loaded with them and then showed them how to take leaflets 
and make them do very real work. 

For instance, the General Secretary of this Board stopped at 
noon on a corner of Chicago with an armful of circulars con- 
taining one of Mr. Bryan’s temperance speeches headed “W. J. 
Bryan Denounces the Liquor Traffic.” We had just purchased 
five thousand of these and were rushing to the office with the 
unwrapped package in our arms. <A _ gentleman stepped up 
and said “Excuse me, but you have something there by an old 
favorite of mine. May I have one?” “Certainly,” we said with 
a flourish and handed him one. That thronged street, seeing , 
we had something to give away continued to “take one,” until 
we were compelled to go back and buy another package. -This 
incident was told to every group of workers in the other States 
and was repeated a thousand times in the campaigns that fol- 
lowed in the next five years. 

We stepped off of railroad trains as they stopped at every. | 
station, followed the passengers out and as the new passengers 
came in would hand them a leaflet each to read on the train, 
and every person standing at the station would come forward 
to get a piece of free literature. When traveling through West- 
ern States in stage coaches or. autos, every time the stage would 
stop we would drop a package of our literature into the several 
mail boxes at the country cross road corners. 


PUTTING THE CHILDREN TO WORK 


But the most sensational method of all, judging by its results 
and the interest aroused, was in our scheme of going into the 
Sunday Schools, presenting every scholar with a leaflet, offering 
as a prize our book “Dry or Die, the Anglo-Saxon Dilemma,” 
to the one who would bring us the longest list of names; and 
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addresses of people who had read their tract. We have had 
in towns and in considerable cities a list of names that ac- 
tually exceeded the number of the population of the city, 
accounted for by the fact that so many read the tract over more 
than once and that every visitor that came through, stopped at 
noon, paused at a corner, would be asked to read it also. 
In a southern city that had but 30,000 inhabitants we had the 
signatures and addresses of 39,000 who had thus read our leaf- 
let through and signed up for some child worker. These pecu- 
liar methods of our work re-animated the whole leaflet depart- 
ment of the temperance reform and continue to create and di- 
rect a demand for leaflets on this and other subjects. 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


It is likely to be forgotten that there was a time in this coun- 
try when all the newspapers except the strictly religious press 
and one or two conspicuous daily papers which had broken away 
from the brewers’ strangle hold, published pages of liquor ad- 
vertisements representing whiskey as a safe and necessary bey- 
erage for the old, the sick and infirm; beer as a necessity for 
nursing mothers and good for children; wines as the drink of 
all brainy people—the higher the brain capacity, the greater 
the need of this beverage regularly. 

Our Board threw itself into that situation, printed absolute 
pledges and began the agitation by letters, personal interviews 
and with a persistence that never tired, this campaign of edu- 
cation, through the Cuipsiusrer, THe Voices, circular letter, 
petition and appeal went out to the editors, the managing edi- 
tors and the directors of every daily paper and to every influ- 
ential monthly magazine and to thousands of weekly papers. 
We remember when we had our first dozen signed up never to 
take another dollar of liquor revenue or to give an inch to the 
exploitation of the beverage poison traffic. It went on until 
there were seven hundred. At another report it was thirty-four 
hundred. At an Annual Meeting report it was four thousand 
nine hundred. When we got through our Bill in Congress to . 
shut the liquor advertising papers out of the mails of the United 
States, Congressman Randall, of this Board, presented to the 
Postal Appropriations Committee the signatures of a little over 
nine thousand newspapers that actually united with the Board 
of Temperance in a petition to Congress to make the thing a 
crime. The. bill passed and it is only those with good memories 
now that remember the old days of partnership between the 
Brewers’ Association and the newspaper world. 


THE BONE DRY LEADERSHIP 
Before 1916 we had gained a dozen prohibition States but 
those of us who worked hardest and sacrificed and risked every- 
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thing in putting those States over the victory line had at a dis- 
_ tance to witness the spectacle of men who got their living out of 
the prohibition agitation and who sat tight during the campaign 
in most instances having opposed having a campaign now that 
their State had voted dry, we would see these men, formulating 
the law which they presumed to dictate to the legislature in 
the name of the temperance people, a law that purposely leaked 
like a sieve and would provide a gallon a week or a quart a day 
_or some other concession to the wets that would keep up their 
abnormal thirst and utterly discourage the drys who had borne 
the brunt of the campaign and lend color to the charge that 
“prohibition would not prohibit,” when it was well known that 
the kind that was advocated by these fake reformers was not 
intended to prohibit. It would be easy to give the places, dates 
and names of these officers or organizations that should have 
known better, who first used their position to fight the people’s 
demand for a campaign, then only interfered long enough to 
make compromising suggestions when the campaign came and 
then proposed in the name of the people these leaky bills. But 
the story would not look well with a halo around it. 

On the 4th day of May, 1916, we came out in our CLIPSHEET 
with the statement that from this time forth any organization 
getting support from our Church that betrayed the State and the 
people who had passed prohibition in the State by a proposition 
to give a fake prohibition law when the people had voted for 
a dry one, would be denounced by us and such facts stated 
about them as would close every Methodist pulpit to them; that 
what the people demanded was a “bone-dry law” that took the 
State out of the clutches of the liquor traffic and entirely broke 
the liquor habit among its people; and nothing short of that 
would ever be justified by our Board again; that the people 
had never voted for anything less than that and what the people 
voted for the legislature would have to give or we would know 
the reason why. 


B-0-0-0-0-N-E D-R-R-Y 


That word “bone-dry” was caught up by the Associated 
Press the next day from our CLIPSHEET, it was copied and com- 
mented on by the entire religious press, the dailies were inter- 
viewing prominent workers everywhere, and we had coined a 
new word that caught the imagination of the American people 
and in one month from the time it was published in the Crrp- 
SHEET, it was the popular phrase of America. Everybody talked 
it, no one could exactly define it. I was campaigning in Cali- 
fornia and was asked on the streets of San Francisco, “What is 
the meaning of this business that the Methodists are putting 
over on the country—‘bone-dry’ legislation?” I answered as 
best I could and wired Mr. Pickett that night for an official 
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definition and got back the reply: “It means stopping the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, exportation, transportation, carry- 
ing on the person, drinking or giving away beverage alcoholic 
liquor.” » 

Then I knew. It was the term to conjure with im every sub-. 
sequent campaign. 

A little group of us wrote a new Amendment to the Oregon 
Constitution in July when the term was about six months old. 
We took our auto and went on the streets of Portland, Ore- 
gon City, St. Johns and the towns between and in forty-eight 
hours had enough names on our petition to put the first “bone- 
dry” law ever formulated in this world on the official. ballot 
where by eight thousand majority it was voted into the Consti- 
tution of our State. 

Arizona wired us: “What can the Board of Temperance. do 
to help us in our campaign?” We wired back: “Haven’t a man 
or a dollar or a minute to help any State that wants a prohibi- 
tion that leaks like a sieve, but if you will formulate a prohibi- 
tion amendment bone-dry like the Oregon amendment herewith 
quoted, we will send you our auto with four speakers to cam- 
paign your State at our expense will give you three million 
pages of literature and willishare with you in the money rais- 
ing for your entire campaign. What do you say?” 

They wired back: “Terms accepted. Send us additional in- 
formation.” And Arizona also formulated her prohibition 
amendment after the Oregon model and on the 7th day of 
November, 1916, two States had broken the record by adopting 
bone-dry prohibition into their organic law. 

I have letters that came to me all through those weeks warn- 
ing of the dreadful reaction I might expect. Men and especially 
women who stood at the very head of their several organizations 
but had grown timid with the years talked of the reaction that 
would set the whole reform back. That was the 7th of Novem- 
ber. In two months there were twenty-five States assembled in 
legislative sessions, during January, and before the 30th day 
thereof eighteen of them had passed bone-dry laws, before the 
term was nine months old. The predicted reaction: was the 
greatest forward step in the temperance reform, for within 
two months of that day the Congress of the United States, by 
a vote of four to one had enacted the bone-dry regime as the 
policy of the nation toward. the liquor traffic, when it should 
finally: go dry, and even then toward the States that were dry. 


ELIHU ROOT 


An episode: of more than ordinary historic interest occurred 
about'1913, during Mr. Taft’s term of office. When everybody. | 
saw there was going to be some change either inthe Republican 
nomination or at the election, there suddenly sprang up a most 
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thoroughly organized propaganda that took in a large majority 
of the Republican newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
for the nomination for the Presidency of Elihu Root, that bril- 
lant but conscienceless lawyer, who began his legal fame as 
the defender of “Boss” Tweed and ends his active life as the 
champion of the liquor interests for the United States and who 
has done nothing between those acts which is inconsistent with 
his beginning and his end. 

Our Board is not in party politics nor in personal politics, 
but when it looked like an overwhelming demand for Root’s 
nomination to follow Taft, we came out in a broad-side with 
thirty reasons why Root could never be President of the United 
States or fill any other elective office. Some of our conserva- 
tive church brethren held their breath at the temerity of our 
Board in attacking that idol, but our facts overwhelmed the 
‘entire organization, the boom collapsed and we do not know 
that there has been a newspaper or a man who has named Root 
for the Presidency or any other elective office of his State or the 
nation from that day to this. It was one of those things that 
somebody had to do and our Board did it and made a complete 
job of it. 

Some men can only have a career before the people by the 
grace of some other person’s silence. If our friends, the enemy, 
ever put up for the suffrage of Americans or for the headship 
of the greatest Christian nation on earth a type of that kind, 
we will pi their type. 


DRY ZONE AND ARMY CAMPS 


When our country was drawn into the maelstrom of the 
World War, we were a peace-loving people unaccustomed to 
thinking in war terms. We think in terms of agriculture, com- 
mercial life and politics, but not of war. Our preparation 
involved the taking of the best and cleanest boys from the homes, 
the farms, the schools and colleges, separating them from home 
restraints, herding them in promiscuously with strangers. 
Everybody knew that to train these boys amid saloons, gam- 
bling hells and brothels was to wreck more lives than the poison 
gas and cannon fire of the enemy would do. Our Board drew 
up a list of things that ought to be done to make these camps a 
safe environment for our soldiers. We suggested a dry zone 
around every camp, a clean-up in the cities that were in prox- 
imity to the camps, all gambling joints and other nameless re- 
sorts were to be removed. The canteen had long been absent 
from the American Army and we trained for the World War 
the first army under absolute prohibition that the world shad 
ever seen in the Anglo-Saxon race. 

We did not expect nor did we receive much help from the 
then President, but Providence had put that great, «clean 
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minded, Christian statesman, Josephus Daniels, at the head 
_of the Navy Department, and Senator George H. Chamberlain 
was heading the Senate Committee that wrote the bill under 
which the Army was mobilized and the war was to be conducted 
and we had an entire American Army without the serving of 
booze, with the banishment of the saloons beyond the one-mile 
limit even in cities, and the cleanest environment was furnished 
under which men had ever lived in a military group. The ree- 
ord made by our boys in quick training, coordinating hand and 
foot with brain and nerve, which Major-General Leonard Wood 
attributed to the dry environment of the camps, was the justifi- 
cation of this Board’s moving out in advance of all other re- 
formers and making this series of demands in the name of the 
people we represent. 


TIA JUANA 


As the war came to its close we were reminded of the disrepu- 
table, dirty and almost unbelievable conditions that continued 
to prevail along the Mexican border. Just across the line from 
San Diego, California, was Tia Juana, a center of lewdness, 
drunkenness, gambling, vicious resorts where all sorts of abnor- 
mal vices were advertised and conducted for profit and where 
hundreds of thousands of Americans could go and after cross- 
ing the line, dismiss all restraints of decency. 

The City of San Diego, a half-way house to it, was coining 
money and as the money nerve is very sensitive with some peo- 
ple, their silence about the outrages they saw committed was 
ominous. No organization dared strike that condition of rot- 
tenness. It was supposed that one would drown amid the 
poison if one should strike into it. 

Our Board sent Mr. Pickett down there to photograph it, 
describe it, confront the authorities with the facts; .Christian 
ministers in San Diego named Dr. John Wood; then Dr. Lin- 
coln A. Ferris of the First Church, boldly lent their aid and 
gave our demands pulpit insistence; and finally our State De- 
partment, and the State Department of Mexico cleaned up that 
situation. The President of Mexico wrote to our Board. that 
he would personally see that that cess-pool was never permitted 
to send out its poison to the American border again and that the 
evils complained of should be forever stopped. 


AN AVALANCHE OF FILTH 


We come now to a situation that human language cannot de- 
scribe. The conditions are too vile to tell; a description of the 
thing as it is would load the human mind with an avalanche 
of filth. While patriots and Christian citizens, reformers and 
philanthropists have been busy with the aftermath of the war, 
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the moving picture film production has fallen into the hands of 
those degenerates, all of one race but of no religion, who have 
corrupted everything their filthy hands have touched for 2,000 
years. It seems that since they prayed “His blood be upon us 
and upon our children,’ every ship they could board is ulti- 
mately destined to sink. No nation that has let them control 
its finances but has had to vomit them up, sometimes with bitter 
persecutions, to get the poison out of their system. Spain, 
Russia, England, Germany, all have a story to tell of how the 
nation that has no nation reached its hands through a money 
control to their citadels of conscience and every standard went 
down. 

The German Jews got a controlling interest in our liquor traf- 
fic about sixteen years ago. They introduced the brewery-owned 
saloon, the vilest thing that ever saw the sun, with its brothel 
upstairs, its gambling hell down, operated by an irresponsible, 
red-nosed bi-ped, often a man who had lived off the earnings of 
some fallen woman, and in hundreds of thousands of instances 
an ex-convict, and who ran it with no obligation to God or man, 
without respect to any law. The liquor traffic sank like a water- 
logged ship under the load of filth and vileness that these de- 
generates Joaded upon it. 


THE THEATER SITUATION 


When it went down, they reached for the control of the mov- 
ing picture film production and got it. The institution changed 
color over night. Instead of being an educational, moral, in- 
spiring entertainment for the home folks and young people of 
the nation, at their worst they exploited the Arbuckles, and at 
their best a type of stars that changed husbands and wives over 
night and whose divorce court proceedings were their chief ad- 
vertisement and road to fame. 

When it became so bad that they were headed for a United 
States censorship, they got Mr. Will H. Hays, whose general 
influence has been a vast good in preventing the degeneracy go- 
ing any farther and possibly cleaning up the institution. 

Next they grabbed the theater. The story of their intrigue 
to keep such plays as “The Fool” off the stage, to boycott those 
who favored it, and to flaunt their vileness on every New York 
stage until indecency is glorified and absolute nudeness has 
taken the place of only partially clad displays of the earlier 
stage. 

But Mr. Pickett went to New York and wrote up the theater 
situation in such a way as to get front page space in the news- 
papers of the United States, the acting Mayor of New York 
has taken the matter up, our Board has ‘been consulted as to 
the best methods of remedying the situation. 

Within forty-eight hours after the publication of owr docu- 
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ment, costumes had been put back on the women of the stage 
and a license law is contemplated for all places of amusement’ 
‘and the Grand Jury is handling the cases of the theaters that 
have given the most offense. Other denominations have come to 
our assistance, Catholic and Protestant, and the most sudden, 
startling and revolutionary change that we have yet witnessed 
has been wrought in the theaters in New York and is extending 
now to the other cities. 

While this has been going on there were in California three 
publishing houses that have been sending through the mails to 
college students and high school boys packages for Three Dol- 
lars containing dozens of photographs of perfectly nude women 
put up in portfolios so that they can be easily concealed and 
they have been doing a land office business. We were late in dis- 

‘covering these things but at once sought some of these con- 
tainers of disreputable pictures through the mails and were 
going to make some cases in court that would make our friends, 
the enemy, look, listen and stop; but we promptly received our 
packages by express instead. 

We are now in the process of making war on that whole dis- 
reputable institution that heads up in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 


INTERNATIONAL MATTERS | 


At our last Annual Meeting, the first public insistence that 
there should be a clean-up of matters related to prohibition of 
the liquor traffic in the embassies in Washington and among our 
consuls abroad, a reform bringing the American shipping inter- 
ests into harmony with the 18th Amendment and applying the 
Volstead Act to the ships, wharves, docks, harbors and the 
waters within the three-mile limits of all American lands, and 
third, the right of America to enforce its law on all waters 
so far as our shipping is concerned. In this we proclaimed the 
doctrine that if a foreign ship of a friendly nation made a 
landing by the deck of any American ship owned or run in the 
interests of bootleggers for the purpose of exchanging a com- 
modity which had been outlawed by the United’ States, it was 
playing the party of an international nuisance on the high seas 
by conniving with American criminals and aiding them in the 
violation of law. It was therefore an international nuisance, 
that its presence anywhere about our American borders for the 
purpose of seeking such criminal alliance was unjustifiable hoy- 
ering and that the rum-running business on the high seas should 
therefore be suppressed. 

We secured an invitation by the Washington Preachers’ Meet- 
ing to Professor Ellery C. Stowell, of the Chair of International 
Law in the American University. An address was given on na- 
© tional and international implications of the 18th Amendment. 
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It was taken down i our stenographer and all our speakers 
supplied with copies of it. At every Spring Conference this 
information was given in public addresses and distributed doc- 
uments, petitions ‘poured into our State Department. We found 
our great Secretary of State thoroughly friendly to the de- 
mands we were making and to make a long story short, the 
program we outlined and the legal precedents 1 we furnished were 
put into the hands of the State Department, Dr. Stowell was 
invited to spend days assisting in the adjustment of legal mat- 
ters connected therewith and the policy we announced a year 
ago at this meeting is to-day the policy of the State Department 
of the United States. Witness England’s final consent to ex- 
tend the limit to twelve miles and making a treaty giving us the 
right to search and seize her ships that ‘violate our law. Wit- 
ness Canada’s proposal that a joint commission be appointed to 
draw up regulations that shall govern the rum-running across 
the border and many other matters of the kind now pending in 
correspondence with other nations. 


A SUMMARY OF DETAILS 


But lest this report should only approximate immortality by 
being itself everlasting, I must recall without elaboration the 
story of our help in State and local campaigns, four hundred 
and ninety-one such local fights participated in a single year 
(1914); the pledge signing campaign that gave us over a mil- 
lion signatures in the first four years; the joint debates that we 
have conducted with such men as Mayor Rose, Sidney Storey, 
Colonel Hofer and D. Clarence Gibbony, who needed to be 
smoked out from the ranks of the temperance folks where he 
was the highest-paid liquor lecturer in the United States, but 
kept in touch with the temperance forces so as to speak for 
them when it was’necessary to place a saloon in Philadelphia, 
by saying, “We,” meaning the temperance people, “can raise no 
objection to this place.” For this he collected the largest fees 
of any person of his city. 

We should have to speak of the work among Negroes, which 
our Board has pioneered and maintained a oreat leader of the 
race to promote the cause of temperance, prohibition and pub- 
lic morals among his people; the successful turning of events 
against Mr. Tumulty’s activities in the White House; our com- 
plete exposure of Woodrow Wilson’s absolute betrayal of the 
Church forces and the temperance people who trusted him and 
elected him; our yearly survey of the liquor bills of the United 
States; our Annual Survey of the prohibition advance; the tre- 
mendously effective results of “On and Off the Water Wagon” 
in which North and South Dakota were so contrasted and every 
newspaper and prominent person in South Dakota confronted 
with the facts that the campaign for prohibition was inaugu- 
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rated ‘through the impulse given by that document; our ex- 
posure of beer in toys and liquor in candies that resulted in the 
outlawing of such subterfuges, for the protection of the chil- 
dren; the fight for war prohibition which was made by our 
Board through the efforts of certain prominent leaders con- 
nected with our Executive Committee, which resulted in putting 
over that reform with the then President and much of the war 
machine allied against us; the stand we took when Mr. Wil- 
son wrote from France urging its immediate repeal, which 
stand gave courage to the defenders of the bill and kept it 
intact until the 18th Amendment was in force. 

We assisted Senator Sterling in his anti-gambling race-track 
bill, appearing before the Committee with a mass of facts that 
our Board alone had to present, a result of the efficiency of 
our Research Department; and the investigation of French 
Lick, Indiana, through the request of Bishop Frederick D.' 
Leete. 

The policy of our Board 1s to do all these things in the open, 
but without flaunting our name and address. This was illus- 
trated to a Methodist preacher at one of the Conferences, who 
was expatiating on the greatest document that had ever been 
presented on the subject of prohibition, issued by the Manu- 
facturer’s Record and containing a symposium from all the 
leading business men in the United States on the pro’s and 
con’s of prohibition. Finally turning to me, he said, “I won- 
dered when I read that why our Board or the Anti-Saloon 
League or all of the organized forces put together could not 
have thought of such a document as that instead of leaving it 
for a secular magazine to work out.” I was at once enabled to 
take the wind out of his sails by remarking, “That document 
was planned in our office by our Research Secretary, Mr. Pic- 
kett, at the suggestion of the President-Emeritus of Harvard 
University, the correspondence was conducted at our expense 
and every page you read was printed and paid for by our Board 
in cooperation with the Manufacturer’s Record.” 

The question then was, “Why did you not put your name on 
it or in it?” And we replied, “The policy of our Board from 
the beginning has been to let anybody take the credit who 
wanted vt, our full reward being the consciousness that we had 
done our work.” 

For instance, the summer through, five or six men of our 
office have gone out in cooperation with the Epworth League 
institutes, taken the classes in Citizenship and presented our 
cause to the young people assembled. There are more than one 
hundred and thirty institutes and we cooperate with the Ep- 
worth League, make no charges and accept no fees for services, 
only desiring a chance to get before the representative young 
people of Methodism the whole program of our reform work. 
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Books AND PUBLICATIONS 


The books our Board has written have been notably succegs- 
ful ventures. “Dry or Die, The Anglo-Saxon Dilemma,” served 
its purpose ten years ago; the “Greatest Common Destroyer” 
by Deets Pickett and Harry G. McCain, was widely circulated 
and became a textbook on the reform in the Epworth League 
and several other institutions; the “Pocket Cyclopedia” was 
mailed to every Methodist preacher with the compliments of 
our Board and is still called for by laymen and workers from 
everywhere. When the question of War prohibition was trem- 
bling in the balance, Mr. Pickett wrote “The Wooden Horse” 
which was mailed to the influential citizens of the country and 
did its full part in making this a dry nation for the war period. 
“The Cyclopedia of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Mor- 
als” is an informing volume still in demand and widely used by 
pastors and teachers in the preparation of discourses on prohibi- 
tion, and “The Allied Reforms” a supplemental volume is cir- 
culating widely still. 

Recently we were confronted in a people’s store in New York 
with great piles of books published by popular houses against 
prohibition. We felt it was time someone should offset these 
volumes with a strong book firmly defending prohibition but 
with absolute reliability as to its facts and conservatism as to 
its conclusions and contentions. Mr. Pickett and the writer 
collaborated on this volume. We published it not in our Book 
Concern where it would have a constituency that we already 
had various means of reaching, but gave it to Funk & Wagnalls, 
who reach in a wide way the great public, who have magnificent 
advertising plans and have a clientele consisting of the very 
people we wanted most to reach. “The Case For Prohibition” 
is being pushed to the front and is lkely to have a good cir- 
culation. 


Research Work 


Through our Research Department, headed by Mr. Deets 
Pickett, a vast amount of publicity and educational work has 
been carried on. 

Ten years ago, when this Department was just starting, there 
was no such thing as a CLIPSHEET, so far as we know. There was 
many “a voice” but no “Tn Voice.” 

In planning our editorial work several things were decided 
upon: that there should never be any “cheap” publicity in the 
name of our Board; that all propaganda should be based upon 
thorough and sincere investigation; that our program should 
be decade by decade, and not day by day. 

To-day, the CuresHEerr is widely known, and perhaps re- 
spected, even where it is not by any means loved. The Boston 
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Transcript has spoken of it as a “formidable publication” and 
proclaims it to be the second “most powerful agency for pro- 
hibition in this country.” It goes to all daily papers and thou- 
sands of others in this country; to all Congressmen, Senators 
and Cabinet members; to the Governors of all the States; to a 
large list of correspondents and editorial writers; to maga- 
zines; and to many individuals engaged in temperance work. 
Abroad it is sent to about two thousand papers in Great Britain, 
and to many people of prominence, making an unrelenting, 
vigorous appeal to the conscience of Great Britain in opposition 
to the smuggling curse. We feel that we would not be far wrong 
in saying that the treaty which Great Britain has just offered to 
the United States intended to suppress this infamy, is the result 
of the indignant protest to their government of Christian peo- 
ple and others of fair and friendly mind in Great Britain. We 
saw the editorial expression in Great Britain change gradually 
from belligerent contempt for the position of the United States 
to self-reproach. The incident has thoroughly convinced us that 
vigorous effort to reach the population of both countries by a 
fair and self-respecting statement of a good case is all that is 
necessary to keep relations between the English-speaking coun- 
tries, at least, upon a basis of sympathetic and just considera- 
tion. 

THe Vorce finds its way into every Methodist parsonage 
throughout the world, insofar as we are able to obtain correct 
addrésses. It carries to the ministers of our Church the mes- 
sage of what this Board is doing in carrying on its part of all 
reform movements. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH OFFICIAL WASHINGTON 


The duties of the Research Department have brought it in 
constant contact with all of the Departments, with Congress 
and with the White House. We are happy to say that our wel- 
come at every point of contact has been cordial. While, of 
course, we are interested in legislation, we try to avoid pre- 
senting any requests to Congressmen or to heads of Depart- 
ments, seeking rather to come offering assistance than asking 
favors. 

OUR FOREIGN WORK 


The foreign work of the Board which has been under the 
charge of the Research Department, fully duplicates in extent 
the home work. Mr. Barnhart’s excellent work in South Amer- 
ica is fully familiar to you. During the past year his ener- 
getic efforts at the Pan-American Conference secured the pas- 
sage of a striking prohibition resolution. Arrangements were 
proposed for an educational campaign in the schools and be- 
fore the public in 20 nations. The Committee on Hygiene of 
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that Conference recommended that the countries composing the 
union “put forth every effort to the gradual diminution of. the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages until the problem of alco- 
holism is definitely solved.” 

Recently when it was reported that one of the South Amer- 
ican countries was about to legalize a national lottery, Barn- 
hart heard about it, jumped into a taxi and individually inter- 
viewed a large number of Senators. The bill was killed in 
committee. 

In Switzerland, in France, in Italy, in Mexico, in India, 
Germany, Hungary and Japan, as well as other countries, the 
Board’s representatives edited publications, produced. an enor- 
mous. amount of literature, organized demonstrations and 
representations to parliaments and witnessed distinct legislative 
advances. 

In Italy, the efforts of Mr. Cacciapuoti and others resulted 
in a decree by the Premier halving the number of saloons. In 
France the propaganda of the Board penetrated into the schools 
and barracks, slums and industrial circles. In Germany. a vast 
petition for local option was presented to the Reichstag largely 
through the efforts of our Methodist people. The anniversary 
of the Board of Temperance at the South German Methodist 
Conference in Heilbronn drew thousands, who packed into the 
hall and more than a thousand stood outside in a pouring rain 
listening to speakers, while two overflow meetings were held in 
churches. In almost all of these countries the Board’s repre- 
sentatives are in close and friendly contact with government 
officials. . 

Hither individually or in cooperation with others the Board 
has produced an enormous quantity of literature, some of it of 
the most striking character. 

From Lausanne, Switzerland, the International 'Temperance 
Bureau with which the Board is cooperating effectively, is con- 
ducting an international work throughout: Kurope which is of 
the greatest significance. 

Mr. Mark R. Shaw, whom the Board sent to Japan to initiate 
its work there, had considerable efforts, especially im the schools, 
well under way when the great earthquake occurred. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Shaw and his family were not mm Tokyo. We feel 
that he is laying his foundations broad and deep and that an- 
other year of effort in Japan will bring to head a most formid- 
able prohibition movement in that country. . 

The year in India was'one of outstanding success. Under 
the direction of Rev. J. Waskom Pickett, District Superintend- 
ent at Arrah, conferences and mass meetings productive of 
splendid results were held in various parts of the country. A 
CiirsHEetT has been constantly published. Both the native and 
European elements of the population have been awakened. A 
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head reporter of the Associated Press, himself recently ap- 
proached Mr. Pickett offering to give publicity to any material 
on condition that it be exclusive. Mr. Pickett’s regular mis- 
sionary furlough is due and we expect his appearance in this 
country in about two months, but his assistants in India will 
carry on the work until his return. 


MORE DETAILS 


Other work done by the Research Department is equally im- 
portant. It is responsible for editing a page in the Washing- 
ton Christian Advocate; has charge of the treasury of the Na- 
tional Temperance Council; has conducted about Washington 
inquiring visitors from many foreign countries and assisted 
them in obtaining facts concerning prohibition in the United 
States. A system of advance publicity for speakers has been de- 
veloped. Sunday School temperance societies have been organ- 
ized. Stereopticon lectures have been prepared and circulated. 
A department of photography and illustration work has been 
established. A comprehensive file of police statistical records 
has been inaugurated. Our file of Congressional information 
is, perhaps, the most complete in the country. We can tell you 
as to nearly any member of Congress, whether he is wet or dry, 
what his church affiliation is, and in some few cases about his 
personal prejudices and fraternal affiliations. 

Our general information files, while inadequate, are no doubt 
as well equipped with historical information as any reform 
files. They are depended upon to some extent by Representa- 
tives, Senators, newspaper men, magazine writers, pastors, and 
the general public including debaters, schools, public libraries, 
ete. 

The literature circulated by this Department in one year 
would make one solid newspaper column two thousand miles 
long. 

We printed approximately one million pages of leaflet mate- 
rial during 1923, and this is about our normal output. 

Various special publications have been put out, showing the 
workings of prohibition in different parts of the country. These 
have been widely circulated at home and abroad. 

From time to time we have conducted special investigations 
in different sections of the country, bringing to the attention of 
the public and officials bad conditions that exist; and we have 
seen their correction. 

Our mailing lists have been pronounced the most accurate 
of any Board of the Church. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


It has been a wonderful transition from the days when we 
came to Chicago and rented one desk with one chair in the 
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Deaconess Office of the Book Concern on Washington Street, 
and Mrs. Wilson from that desk shipped literature in vast pack- 
ages by day and by night, made dates for my speaking appoint- 
ments, went without a cent of salary, were chargeable with the 
rents, the printing bills, the express bills and the traveling ex- 
penses, until finally I have seen her entertaining callers by giv- 
ing them the one chair and sitting on the piles ‘of printed mat- 
ter while I stood up first on one foot and then on the other 
until in an hour of desperation once I went out and bought an- 
other chair on credit. 

From Chicago we went to Topeka and rented our one-room 
office and after some months secured the adjoining one, then 
moved to the rear of the building where we could have three 
rooms in a row and then two years later, being crowded by our 
work, we took the other side so as to have the whole side of the 
building with about five rooms, then coming to Washington, we 
had the temporary headquarters which we rented from the In- 
ternational Reform Bureau and occupied for four years, then 
purchased the house at 110 Maryland Avenue which has been 
the home of our growing work during the past three and a half 
years, and now our Board owns this magnificent building and 
the adjoining property and three-fourths of all has been paid 
for. This is an evolution that even Mr. Bryan would not ob- 
ject to. 

It has been made possible by the liberality of many thou- 
sands of people, in spite of the fact that we have had more dis- 
appointments than most enterprises have had to meet and over- 
come. The Centenary voted us $500,000 at one time, not a cent 
of which materialized; the Inter-church World Movement of- 
fered us a million, all we had to do was sign an innocent little 
paper. It was tantalizing to offer us such sure money on such 
easy terms, but we foresaw the costs and declined. About every- 
thing we counted on assuring it failed, but the enterprise did 
not fail, for God was with us, and he wanted Protestantism to 
have a headquarters in the world’s greatest Capital City, and 
Methodism to plant her banners here where she could represent 
herself and His cause in the influential circles that center here. 


THE FRIENDS WHO HELPED 


If we were to undertake to assess the thanks of the Church 
and assign the credits that are due, time would fail us—we 
should have to tell of the steady vision and encouraging helpful- 
ness of the President of this Board, our Resident Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, of the large planning and generous gifts that started 
the enterprise by tec McDowell, of the vifts of such men as 
Dr. Charles E. Welsh and Mr. L. E. Starrett, who came to our 
help with encouragement and contributions, of our Treasurer’s 
efforts to secure the site of this building which came to us for 
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a tithe of its present worth, of the Building Committee whose 
faith has never wavered although money was not in sight, of the 
Women’s Committee on furnishing and equipping the building, 
who have had almost as difficult a task, of our office force who 
have self-sacrificingly and devotedly served in every capacity 
efficiently, every one of whom has skimped himself to make 
contributions to the building; and Miss Bates, our Office Secre- 
tary, who has had the detail work of all collections and book- 
keeping and contributed in cash the first $500 that went into 
the lot and again the first $500 that went into the building; 
and with all this help it is not discounting the fidelity or ability 
of any to say that there is another who has brought up my cour- 
age again and again when I could see no possibility of going 
ahead, who has taken about all the detail work of planning, of 
renting the apartments, of securing the conveniences, of looking 
after furnishings, and from the day she drafted the first plans 
in outline very much as the building stands to-day, Mrs. Wilson 
has let nothing be neglected or slow up, and certainly deserves 
as much as nine-tenths of the credit that a generous Church is 
inclined to give to her husband for the successful culmination 
of this enterprise. 3 

“The Methodist Building” is to-day not only the headquarters 
of our world-wide work, but here also may be found the offices 
of the Resident Bishop; the District Superintendent; the Area 
Secretary; the Director of Religious Education for Baltimore 
Conference; the. Washington District Epworth League; the 
Washington Christian Advocate; the National Methodist Press ; 
and the Methodist Union of Washington. . 

There is a beautiful Conference Room where the annual ses- 
sions and committee meetings of our Board are held; where the 
Preachers’ Meeting is held weekly; and where: many other 
groups gather. Located on the first floor in a large room is 
the Capital Book Store, which carries a good line of Methodist, 
Protestant and temperance literature. A delightful Dining 
Room affords service to many. Rest rooms and check rooms 
may be found here, as well as an information desk; everything 
is done to.assist Methodist travelers and their friends who come 
to the city. Our location is also the starting point of a sight- 
‘seeing line. ; 

This is truly a national center of Methodism. 


THE FUTURE 

It maybe asked, “Now that we have a complete organiza- 
tion, the backing of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and ap- 
portionment of $250,000 granted by the Board of Benevolences, 
and we have prohibition and have won an uncountable series of 
victories, is there anything more for this Board to do?” 

We see a definite; specific, necessary and sure-to-win pro- 
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gram extending over the next ten years that will match in vm- - 
portance and emulate the triumphs of the outstanding and 
epoch-making victories of the past decade. Christianity is to 
be interpreted more and more in terms of social service for 
moral welfare. Christian experience is a personal equipment 
for moral life. Christian doctrine is but a means to this end. 
The Christian Church exists for the good of those outside of it. 
It is not an end in itself. We are saved to serve and as we 
march through the next decade we will see the 18th Amend- 
ment enshrined in the affections of a people who have imbedded 
it in their Constitution now. We will see the Volstead Act 
kept intact and enforced and amended only to make it stronger 
where experience shows the need. We will see the wet and dry 
map of Europe, Asia, Africa and the Islands as speckled asa 
Plymouth-Rock hen. We shall see ourown country swing back 
from its lewdness and looseness, its filthy literature and its 
dirty stage life, its corrupted movie incentives to vice and crime, 
to a nation that has a public sentiment enforcing its laws. The 
prize-fight will be outlawed, the stage cleaned up, the moving 
picture films regulated, gambling under the ban of law and 
public sentiment, the mails and the express will be closed to 
the indecent and the impure, a sanctity of child life which will 
ultimately give us the 20th Amendment to the Constitution, for- 
bidding the filching of play-time from the little ones in inter- 
ests of corporate greed through child labor. A wave of Amer- 
icanism which has receded will come back enthroning the Bible 
in the Public Schools and the American Sabbath on its Amer- 
ican foundations again as it was before the German-American 
Alhance and the Brewers’ Association trampled this institution 
of our fathers into the mire, and the Puritan principles about 
the cleanness of home life, the freedom of the ballot box, the 
little red school house teaching morality and respect for religion 
as well as the principles of education, will be pedestaled in 
triumph. 

“For according to His promise we look for new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,’ and it is the mis- 
sion of this Board to help usher in that glorious day. 
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To the General Conference of 1924: 


Dear Faruurs aNp BrerHren: This is the second quadren- 
nial report of the General Deaconess Board, as a Benevolent 
Board. 

In considering the development of the Deaconess Work during 
the last four years let us notice the remarkable property de- 
velopment. The increase in property and endowment in this 
quadrennium has been greater than in any other quadrennium 
in Deaconess history. It is $6,890,909 and the average annual 
increase is $1,722,727. This financial achievement is outstand- 
ing. Here is a compilation that is illuminating: 


Property and Average Annual 


= Endowment Increase 
AS SST 96: ercectes senda tetaue vance ers $558,900 $69,862 
TS9GC=H1L9 OO! ue ee: ake Hecteushinnietorete 888,014 82,278 
L9N0—1904, Sees sete reiee 2,507,500 404,871 
tO OAA19 OS akin fiers te arewcyseneecaraet 3,492,378 246,219 
1G OS—19 1 Drew sSro leds sueeiauaeecatos 4,682,343 297,491 
TOU TLOUG, detod Rice cook ot irerare eres 6,421,431 434,772 
LOTG=1.920" Seen etston econ coke 9,320,707 724,819 
A920 HUG 2AiT crises cele Aare sachareenss 16,211,616 1,722,727 


These figures are of the work in the United States. There 
is a growing fellowship with the work in Europe but the tabula- 
tion of that work cannot be easily made at this time. 

The General Deaconess Board does not give itself primarily 
to the promotion of property interests but it does rejoice in 
this fine addition to the material equipment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The major time of the Board is given to 
disseminating information concerning the Deaconess Movement, 
arousing the interest of superior young women, organizing 
the work to meet present conditions, developing the deaconess 
spirit in the Church, securing an adequate endowment fund 
and retiring and pensioning deaconesses. 

This quadrennium closes with more deaconesses and proba- 
tioners reported than did any other quadrennium in which 
Deaconess Work has been an organized part of the Church. The 
tabulation of deaconesses is interesting. The first consecration 
of a deaconess was in 1889, and here is given the record of 
deaconesses and probationers. 
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Deaconesses and Average Annual 


Probationers Increase or Decrease 
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Many deaconesses live in Deaconess Homes and such homes 
will remain a feature of this work. The fellowship of the home 
has its influence and helpfulness but with the strenuous de- 
mands of the modern church there is an increasing desire for 
deaconesses to live on their fields of service. There is a con- 
stantly growing number of deaconesses, who receive their ap- 
pointments by the Bishop directly to Churches, Institutions and 
Boards. It speaks well for the adaptability of deaconesses and 
the foresight of legislators in providing that a deaconess “can 
be employed in any form of Christian work.” 

The Conference Deaconess Board is the outstanding feature 
of the Deaconess order and nearly every Annual Conference has 
now such a Board. Every deaconess is a member of this Board 
and has full rights and privileges in the transaction of all the 
business. This Board has general oversight of the Deaconess 
work in the Conference and it is the only body that has au- 
thority to license deaconesses, continue them in service, and 
recommend their retirement. 

In order to encourage advanced preparation for Deaconess 
Work of exceptional young women a few scholarships have been 
awarded. At present there are six young women receiving 
scholarships and they are at the following schools: Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minnesota; Denver University, Denver, 
Colorado; Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. : 

The Endowment-Investment Fund is constantly growing. At 
the beginning of the quadrennium there was on investment and 
in cash $13,315.35; at the close of 1923 there is on investment 
and in cash $81,771.51, representing securities at face value 
and cash $83,912.78. 

During the quadrennium there has been paid on pension, 
$77,519. The year closed with seventy-two Retired Deaconesses 
on pension, to whom was paid in 1923, $26,447. 

The Deaconess Pension Fund of Chicago distributes its in- 
come through the General Deaconess Board. Of the total 
amount paid in pension there was received from the Trustees 
of the Deaconess Pension Fund, $20,365.98. This brotherly co- 
operation helps materially in pension payments. 
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~ Two members of the Board have passed away during the 
guadrennium—Rey. Christian Golder, D.D., and Mr. Edward 
kK. Shipley. They both gave large service to the local work in 
Cincinnati and to that of the general Church. 

For twelve years I have been blest by intimate association 
with Bishop William Burt. He has been a wise counselor and a 
wonderful brother. The Deaconess Movement. will ever cherish 
his name. 

The members of the Board, the Executive Committee, and 
the Staff have enthusiastically co-operated in every way pos- 
sible. 

For divine guidance and protection I return devout thanks- 
giving to my Heavenly Father. 

. Respectfully submitted, 

DanieL W. Howe tu. 


A FEW STATISTICS 
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Travel and’ Expense Account: 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Field Workers, Board Rep- 
resentatives, and Railroad 
Buireaa ares come eee 4,563 90 4,896 47 4,447 78 5,294 85 
Meetings Account: 
Annual Meeting, Executive 
Committee’ and Special 
Committee’ Meetings. .... 866 73 1,550 64 3,093 06 1,250 04 
General Promotion: 
Literature, Publicity and 
Stereopticon: ss. c etyisiee es 3,249 81 2,988 77 3,945 72 3,671 36 
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Office Account: 


Rent, Telephone, Office Items 





and Equipment.......... $1,932 27 $2,723 46 $2,513 83 $3,559 94 
: $19,658 71 $24,647 84 $27,035 39 27,999 1 
Interest to Endowment Fund.. ..... 1,480 57 ‘578 67 36 40 
Pons) OO MUN ik aisle sisyain) = ieee eres 15,000 O 10,000 00 15,000 00 13,500 00 
Emergency, (Gifts! <6. 4. = sao \aeenes duets | She te abel 7,800 00 4,584 00 
Seholarshipsees eon... ose os Ae eee Se skebrets Ae OSA Oe SG 500 00 
$34,658 71 $36,128 41 $50,414 06 $46,619 59 
RECAPITULATION 
Balance; January 1s 192065 i csc denen ree Me eee ioe $15,180 74 

Receipts; JO20 ork vss. cstiteowne eau is $42,483 37 

fs VAS PR LES © ke PaUae eo ya Vali 9 Nie den et 43,274 61 

s ODA ns egy tase Ae es sae 43,440 12 

¢ LOD OE tas eae er ee 44,332 48 


173,530 58 
———— $188 ;71} 32 


Se Ein Rod RAPA 34,658 71 
ss LOD RSE trecaiee sain et picrcur 36,128 41 
cs TESS. sts COR aha lars ares 50,414 06 
r LOZ Sireamed cise. icine orate 46,619 59 


187,820 77 






Balance samurinvg le LOL acts tele leis, cislt aes el elevcie ate aleve are ster sinke. it my mtare erent ore $890 155 
ENDOWMENT—INVESTMENT: FUND 
Total Receipts to: January 1, 1920: 
Olive *Brakhiold . Band ee -ioes te Sse Sea kA $2,100 00 
Ladies?Aid and other: SOUrCES 415-5. 00 ee ce cee cee ee eee 11,215 35 
é $13,315 35 
Receipts 1920, Special Fund........ PERC corer Gothen tore $20,000 00 
Ladies’ Aid and other sources............+5 6,065 88, 
Receipts 1921, Ladies’ Aid and other sources............. 13,217.22 
Receipts 1922, Ladies’ Aid and other sources............. 15,143 92 
Receipts 1923, Ladies’ Aid and other sources............. 13,529 14 
TATTUIGY: BORG arod Meine s 6 oa hin ogee er ciake 500 00 
$68,456 16 
: $81,771 51 
Disbursements: 
Bonds, Face Value $82; 50000 plitecise-cs cee ee ewe ae alee $79,889 23 
PNcUriedelnterestres aii ae eee ie sya oie aetn wil scicueys oe) siete 469 50 
$80,358 73 
BalaucewIanuary 1, LODE ces aceisin sr s'eretetsbrae.e oe ele 1,412 78 
$81,771 51 
PENSION FUND ] 
Balances AanUaryals 1 O24 dresses oeatetel ey keys psessre sp chad ciel scr ak cotuassz cia % ajaPesese hale $7,288 31 
Receipts,,1920, Current Fund... 0.0.56. c eee eee eee $10,000 00 | 
Eee arn te She bent iy May a Bie ah 
Receipts,.1921, Current Fund........4.....+--.- ; 
: ee Pension pea FSA ae Ger tue Bae aa 
Receipts 1922, Chicago Pension Fund.........+-...++++- 4 
ANTEONOS Dbteles esate eee inl enti puskatatialay ate, © 124 00 
heed ah pone Soe ro Mose BiraeeteeED Cio cRet 15000 aK 
Receipts 1923, Current Fund... 1.2... .6 seer eee eee F 
of Chicago Pension Fund..........00¢ 1-5 9,218 06 
$74,868 19 
$82,156 50 
Disbursements, 1920 Pensions. ........2-ee cece eset eeees $10,897 00 
Disbursements, 1921 Pensions.......-.-6+eseee eee eens 17,537 00 
Disbursements, 1922 Pensions.......-.--+eee eee eee eeee 22,638 00 
Disbursements, 1923°Pensions......... 0s cece creer eens 26,447 00 
$77,519 00 
Interest to Endowment... .....ceceeccceeetereeeencerns, 1,607 52 
i WA (PLN eee beceoaonadoaie noon d 3,0: 
Cash in Bank January $82,156 60 


* To Endowment—Investment Fund. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
CHARTERED FUND 


To the General Conference of 1924: 

The Trustees of the Chartered Fund of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America respectfully sub- 
mit to the General Conference their quadrennial report as fol- 
lows: 


The amount of the Fund on December 31, 1928, is as follows:— 


Or: hol renee seman, 8 = A Cea em emis iaee Bae ed dos $2,482.99 
Us:S: Liberty? Bonds! ($4370 00200) eeeeire overs eters 40,582.80 
New York State 414% Bonds at par.........+. - 5,000.00 
New York City 414% Bonds at par...........006 10,000.00 


First Mortgages on Philadelphia Real EHstate.... 17,850.00 
Reading Co. General Mtg. 4% Bonds ($12,000.00) 10,684.25 
Lehigh Valley General Cons. 414% Bonds at par 5,000.00 
U. S. Steel Corp. Sinking Fund 5% Bonds at par 7,000.00 
St. Louis Iron Mt’n. & So. Rwy. 5% Car Trusts 


AE Para aly cae ste aie dates ie ore I pa tata ee - 1,000.00 
300 shares Insurance Co. North America stock 

BES SOG O ier cts save ale Geta aeteee one ele sueice oketolseereteteraae 6,480.00 

WR OUAL SS sein cis eRe oc TT IR eieta ae $106,080.04 


In the past four years the sum of thirty-five ($35.00) dollars 
was distributed to each Conference in the U.S. A. 


Avery D. Harrineton, 


President 
Epcar J. PERSHING, 

Secretary 
Franxun I. Boprng, 

Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND 
HOMES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH TO GENERAL CONFERENCE 


’ To the Fathers and Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
assembled in General Conference at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, May 1, 1924, Greetings: 


In presenting this, the first Quadrennial Report of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, we 
would call attention to its creation. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
1920, at Des Moines, Iowa, passed the following legislation :* 

Article I. Organization and Purpose. For the promotion 
and general supervision of an advisory character for all hos- 
pitals, homes, or other organizations and institutions, for the 
care of the sick, incurables, and other dependents, there shall 
be a Board known as the Board of Hospitals and Homes, incor- 
porated according to law and subject to the control of the 
General Conference. 

Article II. Affiliation. All institutions or organizations 
seeking to affiliate with this Board must have the indorsement 
of the Annual Conference within whose bounds they are lo- 
cated. Institutions or organizations of similar character operat- 
ing under other Boards seeking affiliation with this Board, must 
secure the consent of their Board, the recommendation of the 
Annual Conference within whose bounds they operate and the 
approval of this Board. 

Article III. Government. The management shall vest in a 
Board which shall consist of eighteen members, including three 
Bishops appointed by the Board of Bishops, one of whom shall 
be President of the Board. The additional members shall be 
nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference. The term of office shall be one quadrennium. 

Article IV. Officers. 1. The officers of the Board shall be 
a President, Vice-President, Corresponding Secretary, who shall 
be ex officio member of the Board, Recording Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and such other officers and agents as the Board from time 
to time may determine. 

2. The Corresponding Secretary shall be elected quadrennially 
to the Board subject to confirmation by the Board of Bishops. 
He shall in all his official conduct be subject to the authority 


* This legislation is printed on pages 354-357 of the Discipline of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 1920. 
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and control of the Board, by which his salary shall be fixed and 
paid. His time shall be employed in promoting its general inter- 
ests by traveling or otherwise. 

3. Any vacancy in this office, caused by death, resignation or 
otherwise, shall be filled by the Board until the next succeeding 
General Conference. : 

Article V. Meetings. 1. The Board shall hold an annual 
meeting at such time and place as it may determine and such 
special meetings as may from time to time be deemed neces- 
sary by the Executive Committee. Nine members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

2. The Board shall also appoint an Executive Committee of 
such number as it may determine and may commit to said Com- 
mittee such business or confer upon it such powers as are not 
inconsistent with the Charter or this Constitution. 

Article VI. Activities. 1. This Board shall sustain an ad- 
visory relation to, but shall not provide direct supervision over 
institutions or organizations within its jurisdiction except when 
specifically requested. 

2. It may make surveys, disseminate information, suggest 
plans for securing funds, maintain a bureau for the purpose of 
securing experts in all lines of work, provide architectural data, 
and render assistance in the promotion and establishment of new 
institutions. It shall encourage and assist all institutions within 
its jurisdiction in attaining the highest possible standards. 
This Board may administer any and all funds vested in it for 
general or specific purposes and shall have power in cooperation 
with the other benevolent boards, and in the same manner, to 
secure special funds to carry out and exercise its purposes. 

Article VII. Finance. At the annual meeting the Board 
shall. prepare a budget of administrative expense of the Board 
and shall submit the same to the Council of Boards of Beneyo- 
lence, for its consideration in determining what shall be the 
askings for hospitals and homes. 

Article VIII. By-Laws. This Board may from time to 
time adopt by-laws for the regulation of its affairs not incon- 
sistent with the Charter or Constitution. 

Article IX. Amendments. This constitution may be 
amended by the Board with the approval of the General Con- 
ference. 

It also elected the following Board of Managers: Bishop W. 0. 
Shepard, Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Bishop Charles L. Mead, Mrs. 
D. B. Street, ‘W."T. Rich, N. EH. Davis, ‘J. 'T. ‘Bradley, O: 8. 
Woods, J. A. Dickmann, Miss EH. A. Ariss, W. H. Jordan, 
A. W. Brazier, J. E. Holmes, L. O.: Jones, Mrs. Silas Sprowls, 
C. A. Collin, Mrs. C. W. Buoy, George W. Burd. 

In accordance with the laws of the State of Illinois, the 
Boardof Hospitals and Homes was incorporated, the certificate 
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from the Secretary of State, of the State of Illinois, issued 
under date of February 25, 1921, being filed for record in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds in and for the County of Cook, 
September 7, 1921. 

The first meeting of the Board of Hospitals and Homes of 
the: Methodist Episcopal Church was held at 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 12, 1920, at 10:30 a. m., Bishop 
W. O. Shepard, presiding. By-laws were adopted and the 
following officers elected as officers of the incorporated body, the 
samé having been elected by the Board of Managers as an unin- 
corporated body previously: President, Bishop W. O. Shepard ; 
Vice-President, Bishop E. L. Waldorf; Recording Secretary, 
L. O. Jones; Treasurer, James T. Bradley; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, N. HE. Davis. 

The following were elected as an Executive Committee: James 
T. Bradley, C. A. Collin, N. EK. Davis, J. A. Diekmann, L. O. 
Jones, W. H. Jordan, 8. W. Robinson, Bishop W. O. Shepard, 
Mrs. D. B. Street, Bishop EH. L. Waldorf, and C. 8. Woods. 
Rey. N. H. Davis was elected Corresponding Secretary. Head- 
quarters were established in Room 301, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Departments, which are committees of the Board for the more 
intensive study of the various phases of the work of the Board, 
were created as follows: 


I. DEPARTMENT OF SURVEY AND STANDARDIZATION 


The work of this Department has been to survey the hospitals 
and homes of the Methodist Episcopal Church and find out the 
exact. conditions existing relative to organization, relationship 
to the church, standards of operation, business efficiency, finances, 
administration, staff organization, personnel, board of trustees, 
location of new institutions and all items connected therewith. 
This Department has done one of the most important pieces of 
work performed by any Department of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes through the quadrennium. The need for this De- 
partment has been apparent for many years in view of the fact 
that the church has never attempted to correlate the work of 
the individual hospitals and homes or to place them on a 
standardized basis. 

The Department adopted standard rules and regulations and 
has persistently sought to put them into effect. Many institu- 
tions had been established without any particular relationship 
to any organization and had no standards or program of any 
value. The results accomplished in changing existing condi- 
tions have been most gratifying. The full report will be seen 
later under the several other Departments. 

The standards adopted by this Department for the conduct 
of hospitals are the Minimum Standards adopted by the Amer- 
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ican College of Surgeons, in relation to the items of diagnosis, 
laboratory equipment, and treatment of surgical and medical 
cases in the hospitals, and staff organization. It was necessary 
for such standards to be put into effect. Some hospitals which 
have been in existence for many years had adopted certain 
standards. Many of the smaller institutions, however, had 
never adopted these standards and have not been in financial con- 
dition to equip the hospitals sufficiently to meet the demand 
made upon them by the community in which they serve. 

An illustration will suffice to show the plan as it is worked. 

A hospital of eighty beds had been operating for a period of 
ten years without an organized staff and without any laboratory 
equipment of any kind. The patients were admitted by the 
physician or surgeon really as “boarding house patients.” No 
means of diagnosing the disease of the patients was furnished 
and there was no opportunity for checking up to find out whether 
or not the patient was properly treated. The finances of the 
hospital were in such bad condition, as to be at the point of 
throwing the hospital into a state of bankruptcy. The Board 
of Directors represented a very small self-perpetuating constit- 
uency which had no responsibility to the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church or even to the Annual Conference within whose bounds 
the hospital was located. The Board of Hospitals and Homes 
took this hospital under its advisory relationship and upon re- 
quest of the local Board of Directors, spent a considerable period 
of time in its Departments of Finance and Standardization in 
a reorganization of the entire program. This hospital was en- 
tirely reorganized under the auspices of the Annual Confer- 
ence with a Board of Directors elected by the Annual Confer- 
ence. ‘The departments of the Board were properly organized. 
The Board of Directors then proceeded to refinance the insti- 
tution and put it upon a sound financial policy, which saved 
the hospital from bankruptcy. Pathological and X-ray labora- 
tories were installed with up-to-date equipment, so that the hos- 
pital could make proper diagnosis of all patients entering it. 
A technician for the departments was elected and operates under 
the supervision of the superintendent of the hospital. A medical 
and surgical staff was organized with proper officers and all 
departments and committees working. The effect on the hospital 
was very marked, so also was the effect on the community when 
it was announced that this hospital would be completely stand- 
ardized. The financial responsibility of the community to this 
hospital has been very marked. The hospital now has the rec- 
ommendation from the American College of Surgeons and the 
standard of its work is not excelled by any in the city where 
it is located. 

This is but one of many other instances where the hospital 
has been saved to the church by the direct service of the Board 
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of Hospitals and Homes. Had this not been done, the local 
Board would have sold the property to another denomination. 

1. When the Board of Hospitals and Homes was organized 
in 1920, there were only four Methodist Episcopal Hospitals 
which had qualified and received the Grade-A classification from 
the American College of Surgeons. Through the efforts of the 
Board during the quadrennium, there are 23 additional hos- 
pitals which have received their Grade-A from the American 
College of Surgeons, making a total of 27 hospitals which have 
been examined and approved by the College. However, there 
are 27 more hospitals of 65-bed capacity and less, which have met 
all the requirements of the Minimum Standards and are ready 
for classification, but have not yet been surveyed by the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. It will thus be seen that the work 
done by the Board of Hospitals and Homes has brought very 
fine results. 

2. At the beginning of the quadrennium, not many of the 
Homes for Children of the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
measured up to the standards adopted in relation to organiza- 
tion, personnel, sanitation, education, religious services and 
training, child welfare and health conditions. The conclusion 
of the Survey of 1923 shows 39 Homes for Children have met 
these standards. Several institutions have been entirely reor- 
ganized in order to thus qualify. 

3. Thirty-four Homes for the Aged of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church have met the standards in relation to organization, 
management, food, cleanliness, health conditions, including 
wards for sick persons with physicians in charge or with a com- 
petent graduate or practical nurse, and also religious services. 
Much attention has also been given to the financial development 
of Homes for the Aged and Homes for Children. The result 
of the increased financial needs of the Homes have been very 
materially bettered in every way. 

4, In the institutions classed as Other Institutions, including 
Homes for Working Girls and Young Men, and similar institu- 
tions, the standards for organization, finance, health, sanitation 
and food, and religious environment, have also been met. 

5. This Department has made surveys of practically 100 
cities and hospitals through the quadrennium and on which 
negative reports have been made, inasmuch as it was not thought 
feasible to establish the institutions at this time. The work 
of eliminating institutions is as important as the work of estab- 
lishing them, in view of the fact that there would be institu- 
tions overlapping in the same territory and proper conditions 
could not be developed for financing new institutions so closely 
related. With the development of the standards there has come 
a consequent raising of the general morale of hospitals and 
homes. Especially has this been true in the hospitals. Many 
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physicians and surgeons and nurses, as well as executives who 
have through many years of service felt that there were no par- 
ticular standards to reach, have now, in consequence of the de- 
mands made upon them, improved themselves and become more 
capable in their respective lines. The reflex action of this upon 
the community has been very marked. This has brought about 
an increase of patronage to the institutions and has added very 
materially to the financial income and general standing in the 
community where it is located. 


Il. DrparrmMent or ExpeErts 


The development of the proper kind of personnel for hospital 
and home positions has been an important feature of the work 
of the Board of Hospitals and Home during this quadrennium. 
The first survey in 1920 revealed the need of an increase of 
efficiency on the part of hospital superintendents, supervisors, 
anesthetists, dietitians, instructresses of nurses, laboratory 
technicians, matrons of homes and other people in connection 
with hospitals and homes. Much emphasis has been placed by 
this Department upon the need of training of experts in all 
lines of hospital and home development. Hundreds of applica- 
tions have been received at the office of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes from which number there have been chosen those 
people who were most efficient and best qualified to hold execu- 
tive positions. The Board, through this Department, has the 
past history of many applicants and satisfies itself that they 
are sufficiently qualified to be recommended for positions. Rec- 
ommendations have been made to many applicants to enter one 
of the large hospitals and homes where they could have actual 
experience and learn the new and up-to-date methods of handling 
business administration and technical work. This has been of 
great value to those who in previous years had not been able 
fully to meet the educational requirements and expert service in 
large or well established institutions. Not less than fifty hos- 
pitals and homes have benefited by this Department of Service, 
while many recommendations have been made from which 
report has never been made to the office of the Board. The 
development of this Department is of extreme importance to the 
Church at large. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this item. 


III. .DepartMent oF PuBLiciry 


1. A hospital or home cannot secure the confidence and co- 
operation of the community in which it is located without letting 
the community know something about its affairs. The merits 
and quality of its service must be common knowledge. In this 
respect philanthropic institutions bear the same relationship to 
the community as does a business house. Our local Methodist 
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Episcopal hospitals and homes have put forth desultory efforts 
to do this in the past. But not until the organization of the 
Department of Publicity of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was there any concentrated 
effort made to insure such a high standard of publicity for these 
institutions as would insure the largest results in money or the 
confidence and patronage of the public. 

The Department has made every effort possible to help the 
existing publicity situation. This was done by the writing of 
booklets and leaflets dealing with matters of vital interest to 
both hospitals and homes. This work has produced unusual 
results and has been of inestimable value to the local institu- 
tions. The quality of hospital and homes publicity has been 
carefully studied and suggestions as to content, style, paper, 
typography, forms of publicity, the taking of pictures and the 
use of illustrations and other of the details of publicity work 
have been made. As a result of this study, and the information 
and attention given to this Department by the Counsellor in 
Publicity, the general literature of our hospitals and homes 
is of a higher grade than that being used when the Board of 
Hospitals and Homes came into existence. Because of this 
publicity work the church at large and the communities in 
which: our institutions are located have become better ac- 
quainted with our philanthropic institutions. 

2. A type of general publicity has been prepared by the Board 
in order to set before the church at large the wealth of its insti- 
tutions and their place in the community as well as the general 
bearing of the philanthropic institutions upon the progress of 
the Kingdom of God in the world. All forms of publicity have 
been used in order to cover this phase of the work. Booklets 
and leaflets based upon specific departments of hospital and 
home activity have been published. Statistical reports have 
been printed in readable form. Annual reports have embodied 
a summary of the general hospital and home work throughout 
the church. Hospital and Home News-Letters have been sent 
to a large part of the constituency of Methodism. Illustrated 
lectures, using stereopticon slides, hymns and graphs, have been 
prepared. Suitable ritual services have been prepared for cor- 
nerstone laying and dedicatory services of hospitals and homes. 
These have been very generally used. The Church Advocates 
have been extensively used and have given very generously of 
their space in order to set forth the philanthropic interests.. This 
Department has also prepared a specific type of campaign pub- 
licity for local hospitals and homes, by the use of which these 
institutions have been “sold” to their communities. This has 
been one of the very important features of its work. The Board 
has used every legitimate means for setting forth the value of 
the institutions in public gatherings and private interviews, A 
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motion picture film, representing the work of the hospitals, has 
been prepared and used with great effectiveness. Several of the 
hospitals and homes have used radio-broadcasting stations and 
achieved very remarkable results. It will thus be seen that the 
work under this Department has made rapid progress with great 
profit both to the Church and the local institutions. 


IV. DEparTMENT oF ARCHITECTURE 


Until the Board of Hospitals and Homes organized a Depart- 
ment of Architecture for hospitals and homes, there was no cen- 
tral agency through which architectural data could be secured 
for the building of hospitals and homes and the preparation of 
building plans and specifications with a general line of equip- 
ment. Through this Department all of this data is now avail- 
able for local hospitals and homes. Through the Counsellor 
of this Department forty-eight of our hospitals and homes have 
received direct aid in consultation and architectural supervision, 
while plans have been drawn for institutions which when com- 
pleted will cost approximately $10,000,000. The principle on 
which the architectural work has been based is that a modern 
hospital is different from various types of commercial institu- 
tions, and, therefore should have the very best of architectural 
supervision. This can be furnished only by securing high grade 
personnel. The Board has placed emphasis upon this point, and 
has been able to render to the church very valuable service. 
Through this Department, a large sum of money has been saved 
for local hospitals and homes in the preparing of plans. The 
Board has had the plans and specifications prepared at actual 
cost and delivered to the institutions without any profit. If this 
method were to be carried out throughout the church building 
program, the Methodist Episcopal Church at large would save 
vast sums of money each year. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


1. This Department of the Board has had for its objective the 
preparation of the budgets of the Board and the plans for fur- 
nishing expert financial campaign directors to local hospitals 
and homes for the securing of money for building, endowment 
and maintenance of local institutions. Several well equipped 
finance and publicity men have been furnished for this purpose. 
Many hospitals and homes have availed themselves of the work 
of this Department. A large sum of money has been raised 
through this Department. Special emphasis has also been laid 
upon the preparation of the legal papers for wills, annuities, 
bonds, estate notes and memorials.. 

2. In connection with this Department there has also been 
developed The American White Cross. This organization was 
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established by Mr. L. O. Jones in 1917. It was chartered under 
the laws of the State of Iowa, and Bishop Homer C. Stuntz 
was elected as the first President. At the time of the organiza- 
tion of the National Methodist Hospitals and Homes Associa- 
tion, recommendation was made of The American White Cross as 
a means for publicity and securing funds for local institutions. 
When the Board of Hospitals and Homes was organized in 1920, 
the parent organization tendered the use of The American White 
Cross to the Board of Hospitals and Homes and it was ac- 
cepted by the Board. General publicity covering the work of 
The American White Cross was sent throughout the church with 
the result that Annual Conferences representing fourteen Areas 
adopted this organization as an official means for publicity and 
securing of funds. This work has been extensively carried on 
through publ and church press. The objective of The Ameri- 
can White Cross is to secure a large number of annual individual 
subscriptions reaching from twenty-five cents to larger amounts. 
The results of this organization have been very gratifying. The 
Council of Boards of Benevolence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has given general sanction to the development of this 
organization with the result that special periods of the year 
have been set aside at which time the annual roll call is taken. 
The American White Cross has been adopted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, with a change in the name to the 
Golden Cross. It has been adopted by the General Conference 
of that church and is being extensively promoted throughout 
the denomination. Other Protestant churches have also adopted 
The American White Cross for various kinds of work. It has 
all proved of great value to the church at large. Money secured 
through The American White Cross is used for free service in 
our hospitals. 


VI. DspartMENT oF Homes FoR THE AGED 


Through this Department special study has been made of the 
needs of Homes for Aged people. The standards have been 
adopted and much emphasis has been placed upon the necessity 
for the proper care of the finances of the institution as well as 
the finances of the guests in the Home. The development of 
the religious atmosphere of the institutions and the social wel- 
fare of the guests have been studied. The discussions carried on 
at the National Hospitals and Homes Association Meetings, as 
the result of the work of this Department, have been very 
beneficial. 


VII. Department or Homes ror CHILDREN 


The standards for this Department have been set forth in 
the Department of Survey and Standardization. This Depart- 
ment has given careful study of the child life of the church and 
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local communities. The matter of child welfare has had special 
attention through the representatives of the institutions who 
have been studying the relation of the local institutions to the 
communities in which they are situated, and how best they could 
function to conserve the life of the unprivileged children of 
the church and those who have no relation to it, but who are 
in need of care and the very best supervision. Consideration 
has been given to mental hygiene as well as to careful study of 
the physical aspects of the home life of the children. This 
Department has been able to do a very constructive piece of work 
for the church. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE Boarp oF HospiraLs AND Homgzs To . 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. The Council of Boards of Benevolence. The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes maintains the same relationship to the 
Council of Boards of Benevolence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as do the other Boards of the church. ‘Two representa- 
tives of the Board have been members of the Council and the 
Committee on Conservation and Advance. All orders of the 
Council have been carried out by the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes. 

2. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has had an advisory 
relationship to the Woman's Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church through the vote of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
This action included the standardization of hospitals and homes 
and such other service as the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
could render through its various Departments to the institutions 
which have been owned and operated by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. The spirit of cooperation has been very 
fine and the results achieved have been satisfactory. 

3. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has maintained a repre- 
sentative on the Staff of the General Conference Commission 
on Lrfe Service. Active cooperation has been maintained at all 
times relative to the promoting of life service among under- 
graduate nurses and also the enlisting of graduate nurses for 
special work in foreign and home fields. 

4. The Epworth League. Through the request of the Board 
of The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes has had special relationship 
to. the work of the Epworth League Summer Institutes in the 
way of furnishing hospital service through a nurse and proper 
hospital equipment at the place of meeting of the Epworth 
League Institutes. Valuable service has thus been rendered to 
those attending the Institutes. Much valuable work by way of 
information and publicity has been done in the effort to enlist 
nurses from among the Epworth Leaguers. 
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d. The General Deaconess Board. Through the action of the 
seneral Deaconess Board and the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, a Committee on Comity has discussed the relationship 
which should exist between these two Boards. The Committee 
agreed that where the work of the two Boards seemingly over- 
lapped in the administration of hospitals and homes, the Gen- 
eral Deaconess Board should give supervision to the deaconesses 
and all problems relating to the personnel of the institution and 
that the Board of Hospitals and Homes should take up all items 
relating to standardization, finance, architecture and other 
departmental work. Through this arrangement the very finest 
spirit of cooperation prevailed throughout the quadrennium. 

6. Methodist Child Welfare. By vote of last General Confer- 
ence all items relative to Methodist Child Welfare were referred 
to the Board of Hospitals and Homes for consideration. In 
August, 1921, the Board of Hospitals and Homes took over the 
activities that had been carried on under the auspices of the 
Methodist Child Welfare Society, New York City. and special 
attention has been given to this Department in connection with 
the Committee on Homes for Children. Much progress has been 
made in this field. 

7. National Methodist Hospitals and Homes Association. In 
Chicago, during February, 1918, the National Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes Association was organized, having as its pur- 
pose the coordination of Methodist Episcopal Hospital and 
Home work in the United States. Annual meetings have been 
held with programs covering items of interest to the institutions 
working under its supervision. This open forum has been of 
great value to the entire philanthropic program of the church. 
The Board, of Hospitals and Homes has had an advisory rela- 
tionship to this Association through its officers and committees. 

8. American College of Surgeons. The Board of Hospitals 
and Homes has sustained an advisory relationship to the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons at the request of the College for repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Hospitals and Homes to speak on 
the State and National Programs of the College. The Minimum 
Standard of the American College of Surgeons has been adopted 
as the Minimum Standard for the operation of Methodist Hpis- 
copal hospitals, this being the highest accredited standard for 
diagnosis and treatment which has been presented to the Ameri- 
can public for the conduct of such work in hospitals. 

9. American Hospital Association. The American Hospital 
Association represents hospitals of all types operating in Amer- 
ica. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has been an associate 
member of this Association with such privileges as are accorded 
by the Association. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has co- 
operated with the American Hospital Association in improving 
conditions of all our Methodist Episcopal hospitals according to 
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the standards adopted by the American Medical Association for 
the conduct of various departments of hospitals. 

10. American Medical Association. Active cooperation has 
been maintained with the American Medical Association relative 
to the standards adopted for the admitting of internes from ac- 
credited colleges and the rules and regulations established for 
the conducting of dispensaries and general medical work in the 
hospital. 

11. American Protestant Hospital Association. 'This Asso- 
ciation has grown out of the result of cooperation secured from 
the Inter-Church World Movement. The value of this Asso- 
ciation has been apparent to all those closely identified with 
hospital work throughout the United States. The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes has also been an associate member of this 
Association and has given much time and thought to the work- 
ing out of the plans for the spirit of cooperation among th 
various Protestant Hospitals in the United States. 

12. Hospital Library and Service Bureau. The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes has maintained a relationship to the Hos- 
pital Library and Service Bureau. Much valuable information 
has been secured for our hospitals from this source. 


CouUNSELLORS TO DEPARTMENTS 


The Board of Hospitals and Homes has, during the quadren- 
nium, seen fit to elect several persons as counsellors in the 
various departments. 

Dr. John W. Hancher, Counsellor of Finance of the Board 
of Education, was elected as Counsellor of Finance for the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. Much valuable information has 
been given through this arrangement. ’ 

Rev. J. B. Jones was elected Counsellor in the Department 
of Homes for Children and Child Welfare. This arrangement 
has proven very satisfactory. 

Mr. C. W. Williams was elected Counsellor in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. Service of great value has been rendered 
by this arrangement to the hospitals and homes relative to all 
the building plans and other architectural data. 

Dr. Ralph Welles Keeler was elected Counsellor in the De- 
partment of Publicity. Through this arrangement valuable 
service has been rendered to the local hospitals and homes, as 
well as in the general publicity throughout the church. 


Ponicy or OrgANiziInG Hosprrats AND Homes UNpER ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Board of Hospitals and Homes in making its first survey 
discovered that many hospitals and homes which had been pre- 
viously organized did not have any trust clause and in some 
instances did not have any responsibility to the church. The 
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Board, therefore, in setting up the new organizations has ad- 
vised that in all instances the Annual Conference should take the 
initiative and vote upon the organization, elect the officers and 
become responsible for the new hospital or home. This plan 
has found universal favor throughout the church. Many of the 
older institutions have been reorganized under this new plan. 


OrGaNniziIna New Hosprrats or Homes 


The method of procedure for the establishment of a new 
Methodist Episcopal hospital or home is as follows: Where there 
is determination to start a new Methodist Episcopal hospital or 
home, action should be taken by the local Quarterly Confer- 
ence of the church where it is contemplated to establish the insti- 
tution. This request, signed by the District Superintendent and 
having the sanction of the Resident Bishop, should be for- 
warded to the Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. A copy 
of this action should also be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes of the Annual Conference within 
whose bounds this hospital or home is to be established. The 
Board of Hospitals and Homes at Chicago will refer the com- 
munication to the Department of Standardization for survey 
and consideration. After this has been done, the whole proce- 
dure will be reported to the Annual Conference for final consid- 
eration and vote. All new hospitals and homes should be under 
the auspices of the Annual Conference so that they have the 
legal sanction of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the finan- 
cial support of the Annual Conference. 

The following brief historical statement covers a few of the 
important points in the development of philanthropic insti- 
tutions : 

HosPIraLs 
1. Origin of Methodist Episcopal Hospitals in the United States 


The first Methodist Episcopal Hospital in the United States 
was the Methodist Episcopal Hospital of Brooklyn, New York. 
It came into being as a result of an editorial by Dr. James 
Monroe Buckley in The Christian Advocate of January 27, 1881, 
in which he said: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church is today, so far as we can 
learn, without a hospital, a dispensary, industrial school, or, 
except in mission fields, an orphan asylum under her control. 
We do not believe for one moment that this is the outcome of 
unfriendly conviction. It is the outcome of preoccupation ; but 
now, is it not time that somewhere we build a hospital ?” 

Mr. George I. Seney, a prominent New York layman, read 
the editoral. It stirred him. He sought an interview with Dr. 
Buckley. The latter told him of how the organist of the 
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Stamford, Connecticut, Methodist Episcopal Church met with 
an accident in New York City which necessitated the amputation 
of an arm. He lay for an hour on the sidewalk before an ambu- 
lance came, and later died in surroundings which were far 
from being Christian. Dr. Buckley also told Mr. Seney that 
his investigations had revealed the fact that many poor Meth- 
odists were being treated in New York hospitals as charity pa- 
tients, that apparently Methodism was unconcerned about her 
suffering sick. 
This all resulted in Mr. Seney’s saying: “I offer you sixteen 
eligible lots, valued at $40,000, as a site, and $100,000 in cash 
toward the erection of a Methodist. Episcopal hospital, which 
shall be open to Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, 
heathen and infidel, on the same terms.” Mr. Seney later in- 
creased his gifts for this hospital until they totaled $410,000. 
This hospital today is one of the finest hospitals in the country. 


2. Growth in Hospitals from 1883 to 1920 


Following the organization of the Mother Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, and almost coincident therewith, the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital was organized in Philadelphia and had as the guiding 
hand Bishop Matthew Simpson. Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
at Washington, D. C., was established in 1882 under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This was followed in 1887 by the establish- 
ment of the Missouri Methodist Hospital, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
which organization took over the Ensworth Hospital, as a basis 
for its hospital work. 

From the year 1883 until 1920, there were 59 Methodist 
Episcopal hospitals established, with property, endowment, and 
equipment in the value of about $20,000,000. ‘There are no sta- 
tistics to indicate the number of patients who were treated in 
our hospitals during that period, as no national statistics were 
gathered and it has been impossible to go through the records 
of the hospitals to secure this data, in view of the fact that 
many of the hospitals did not keep permanent patient records. 

Twenty-two new hospitals have been organized during the 
past quadrennium, these being at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Sioux 
City, lowa; Kenmare, North Dakota; Belleville, Kansas; Good- 
land, Kansas; Norton, Kansas; Salina, Kansas; Hays, Kansas ; 
Pikeville, Kentucky; Roxbury, Massachusetts; Windom, Minne- 
sota; Wadena, Minnesota; Joplin, Missouri; Forsyth, Montana; 
Freeport, Illmois; Lincoln, Nebraska; Scottsbluff, Nebraska ; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Rice Lake, Wisconsin; Centralia, Wash- 
ington; and Marshfield, Oregon. A large number of the older 
institutions have been entirely reorganized. 

There were only four standardized hospitals with Grade-A 
classification from the American College of Surgeons, under 
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date of June 1, 1920. Many of the hospitals were not under 
the direct supervision of the Annual Conference within whose 
bounds they were located and many of them did not have distinct 
relationship to the Methodist Episcopal Church except by name. 

Twenty-seven hospitals have reached the standards as adopted 
by the America College of Surgeons and have been awarded the 
Grade-A rating. Also twenty-seven additional hospitals have 
met the standards relative to equipment, records, etc., but have 
not yet received the Grade-A rating from the American College 
of Surgeons, owing to the lack of survey and the further fact 
that some of these hospitals have less than fifty beds. 

Since the organization of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in 1920, the Board has given its attention to many problems 
in connection with the hospitals: 

The summary of Methodist Episcopal hospital statistics of 
1919-1920 is as follows: 


Number of hospitals, January, 1920......... 66 
Via lWeHOLA DRO DCTs erclcipscet psi ect seas el esip sia ke $18,395,035 
FATMOUN tH Of CN GOWMENL.s a.veicistencis seal octane ciel 2,902,640 
IREGCCIDUS TOPRRUNENV.CUTL craters ste cuernis te sceite erect ere, eens 5,841,562 
Expenditures*for the year wie. ek 5,886,462 
Value of free and part pay service........... 422,510 
INUIT DCT BOLBIDCUS a. eral cages jaassey sts defers da aneeetaze o) esstothes 6,192 


The record of progress in the three and one-half years during 
the quadrennium has been very marked, as the following figures 
show : 


Number of hospitals, January, 1924........ 82 
Vialire Of POD CIEY hice cules os eisicss cletperae sis cenere $23,370,929 
AINOUNT ROL COOOW RICH iret. an sis sive ee cle.e «nee 4,639,389 
RECCIDESH LOTMUNGinVCAIn a. suis a a's lefete, teen at wreante te 6,467,324 
Expenditures for the year................. 6,412,873 
Value of free and part pay service.......... 944,345 
INMHDDET OL WO CO Sere .icrecs bie sis blovlass Glens pled. a6 ct eee 6,770 


The Board of Hospitals and Homes, through its departmental 
program, has given direction to the following items: 

(a) Organization of finances, bookkeeping and financial cam- 
paigns for local hospitals has been under the direction of the 
Department of Finance of The American White Cross. Build- 
ing plans have been prepared for hospitals. The Board through 
this Department has also given special attention to the task 
of securing the very best equipment for new hospitals and 
homes by advising the local Boards of Directors the type of 
equipment to be purchased and giving assistance in securing 
the very best prices. | 

(b) A great deal of attention has been given to the matter 
of selecting personnel for hospitals, such as superintendents, 
members of medical staffs and persons needed in the organiza- 
tion of hospitals. The personnel needs are of the greatest im- 
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portance and at present the greatest problem in hospital admin- 
istration. Much time and thought has been given to the improv- 
ing of hospital administration through the Boards of Directors 
and the proper setting forth of all the items for the conduct of 
hospitals in the best manner. 

(c) The Board has given much attention to the raising of 
standards of the hospitals in order to meet the requirements of 
the American College of Surgeons for classification. A Grade-A 
hospital is one that meets the minimum requirements of the 
American College of Surgeons, relative to staff organization, 
diagnosis of disease, pathological, X-ray and laboratory equip- 
ment, with technician in charge of these items; all cases enter- 
ing the hospital being properly diagnosed and case records made 
of same. This requirement is the highest standard set forth by 
any medical organization in the world. 

Methodist Episcopal hospitals have for their objective the 
giving of the best medical and surgical care to the sick and af- 
flicted, as well as teaching prevention of disease. Hospitals are 
also educational institutions inasfar as they train. physicians 
and surgeons and nurses for their future work. Every Meth- 
odist Episcopal hospital is a mission center which takes care of 
the poor and needy who are unable to pay for their service. 
Every hospital is a community center to which people from all 
classes and professions come for service. The hospitals in large 
cities which maintain. out-patient or dispensary departments 
are rendering valuable assistance to the community in the pre- 
vention of disease, giving the very highest type of medical and 
surgical treatment to those who would otherwise be debarred on 
account of their finances from having this type of service ren- 
dered to them. Some of the large dispensaries like Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio; Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
Illinois; Bethany Methodist Hospital, Kansas City, Kansas, are 
rendering a large amount of service to multitudes of people each 
year. ‘These people come as did the halt, maimed, blind and 
sick, in the days when Christ walked among men. Each hospital 
is an evangelistic center which ministers to the spiritual needs 
of the patient as they do to the physical needs. 

It will thus be seen from the above statement that the hospitals 
have made very rapid progress during the years and have sought 
to do everything within their power to minister to the largest 
number of people in the most efficient manner. 

The National Methodist Episcopal Sanatorium for Tubercu- 
losis, Colorado Springs, Colorado, has been organized to meet 
the long felt need relative to the care and treatment of tuber- 
cular patients who come from all parts of the United States 
and locate in the favorable climates of the West and Southwest. 
Beth-El Hospital, located at Colorado Springs, Colorado, of 
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which the Sanatorium will be a part, has maintained a small 
ward which has been giving excellent service to those who have 
come. The citizens of Colorado Springs, in 1923, made a gift 
of twenty-one acres of land in the eastern part of the city of 
Colorado Springs to the Board of Hospitals and Homes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with the understanding that in 
due time a Sanatorium for Tuberculosis would be build thereon. 
Much progress has been made in promoting this institution 
throughout the United States. A Board of Directors has been 
elected from among leading members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in various parts of the country, and they are plan- 
ning to build an institution which will be a credit to the entire 
ae and of great help to those suffering from the White 
ague. 

The National Hospital Day is held during the second week of 
May and has for its objective the acquainting of local com- 
munities with the work done by the local hospitals. The Board 
of Hospitals and Homes has put much emphasis on this Day 
in the preparation of literature for the hospitals and publication 
of statements which have been sent throughout the church and 
secular press. This has proved of great value to local institu- 
tions as well as to the church at large. 


HoMES FOR THE AGED 


1. The first Home for the Aged was The Methodist Episcopal 
Home for the Aged, located on Amsterdam Avenue and 938d 
Street, New York City, New York, established in 1850. It 
was started in a hired house but in 1857 moved into the larger 
building. This Home has a capacity of sixty-five beds and its 
property is valued at $120,000. This, the Mother Home for the 
aged of Methodism in the United States, has given inspiration 
to many other Conferences to establish similar Homes. The 
next Home to be established was the Home for the Aged at Balti- 
more, Maryland, in 1868. The Methodist Episcopal Home for 
the Aged, Baltimore, Maryland, a Home for Aged Negroes, was 
established in 1870. 

There are at the present time thirty-nine Homes for the Aged. 
Thirty-five Homes were established between the years of 1850 
and 1920. Four Homes have been established since 1920 and 
several rebuilt. i 


SIGNIFICANCE oF HomES FoR THE AGED 


2. Homes for the Aged are an essential part of the philan- 
thropic program of the church.. The Christian care of the aged 
is enjoined upon the church by Jesus and was practiced by the 
early church and especially commended by St. Paul, as he took 
offerings for the aged poor in the various churches, John 
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Ss STATE | CITY | NAME SUPERINTENDENT 
1] Alaska........... INGMOL Agee oe Maynard-Columbus.............--.....5- Bertha Saville............... 
2| Arizona.,.........|Phoenix.......... Arizona Deaconess..i ss)... 8.0. 20s seen eee John A. Bowman............ 
3|*California........|Los Angeles...... Methodist Hospital of South California. ..... EG. Reynolds ac mies kare 
4|*Colorado Colorado Springs. = |Beth-Blt. 0 a. es aaa te cate tee tee eee Guy M. Hanner 
5 Colorado Springs. . | National Tuberculosis Sanatorium......... |. ...cceeececcececcceccceres 
6 .|Washington....... Sibley; Memorisl \aecrscaa. seraice icemaker Mary G. Wolford............. 
7 Jacksonville. ..... Brewater.: cf teek: aaa hon rae mee eee rea Bertha 'B: Deen. ..:.:......... 
8 Carbondale....... Holden hese ocean cee on eke ie eas Mrs. Gertrude Allen.......... 
9 Chicagows. acsee.: ‘Wesley Memorial oi. foo aMan siacatcpece SESS Gimbter ee Meee cca 
10 BPreeport.2,.sasere Hreeport Memorial, favier. cen haus woaiph cou neat eee ee ee Sant oe 
11 Mattoon......... Memorial Methodist................... ; [Delphine Pearson. . 
12 \Reorias sd ar.ece Methodist Hospital ‘of Central Illinois........ |Joseph Miller ............... 
13 es Lime Bit cas Methodist. tin 5 tice ntespeen eae. en Sia Merrill Ra Steeler. rasa + 
14) Indianaen. cates. (Gary sit bac ee ces Methodist Episcopal................+008 . (Katherine Mertz.0.0 20... 222 
15 fag ona fS Srere s Methodist Episcopal. ...............0008 s}George Mo Smith\eoyion ass: 
16} I Princeton....... . |Methodist Episcopal. ............--.-e00 Bessie B. Patton............. 
17 Cedar Rapids..... |St. Luke’s Methodist..................-.. Syea Ibandhs ae vee ke Ob vic ck 
18 Des Moines Lows: Methodist cir. asa tisietifyt nc aus anism cre MINT cart eaparesee td 
19 (Keokuk. .... . {Graham Protestant. . Mary C. Jackson 
20 Sioux City . Methodist Episcopal. ... |G. T. Notson 
21 - |Belleyille. . Belleville Methodist................. . {Miss Wilson. ... 
22 Goodland Goodland Methodist Bessie Thompson 
23 sa [ELAS = ates a Hays Methodist o.2% «stat eien crit asm Sree F. E. Bauchop, Ex. Secretary.. 
24 dc Haveliaea's <' | Grace Methodist./5.). that anus Valetta Kettering............ 
25 . |Kansas City.....; Bethany Methodist... 00.5. cupecee venus tA Motler sae on Wate 
26 INOrtons scat ak ‘Norton Methodist.) sas sous aaa eee Florence Hahen.............. 
27 alin $i fe! azeless Diesels Asbury Methodist..............00c.seseeee Florence A. Braddick......... 
28 Wichita, ..s.ie ee ces Wesley axon Sancti wager Uiierus Ree ee URI RD 11S Bien a eas 
29 Louisyille........ Methodist Deaconess. ..............-0005 Mae Tompkins.............. 
30 Pikeville......... Methodist Hospital of Kentucky. .......... Thomas B. Ashley, Secretary... 
31 New Orleans... ... Mlint-Goodndgorseers asec he ate I *Restin Heth’... 20% pies 
32 Mens sahike Baltimore........ Maryland! General ie aiindswactesiotosconnetes GeorgeCsPeck opie tsei tie 
33] Massachusetts. ...|/Boston.......... Boston Medical Mission Dispensary........ Sara Pepperman, R.N........ 
34)*Massachusetts....|Boston.......... New England Deaconess.................. Caroline Jackson. ............ 
35] Massachusetts. ...|Boston.......... Palmer Memorials ss. ols ctammnaeanes Dusie/A. Hagen.;..0. assis. oes 
36] Massachusetts....|Concord......... Concord Deaconess sist ee ee ner oe Susan E. Emmott............ 
37|*Michigan........ Kalamazoo....... Bronson Methodist........0........000005 William M. Puffer........... 
38] Minnesota... .... Duluth vce curkce Duluth Free Dispensary ~ {Petnilla Hagen... can. alee 
39] Minnesota........ Minneapolis...... BDULY:1) 5, Suerte aliases co Re te eee arab) H- Kmights!jas6. seed ns 
40} Minnesota....... BdONa cero sk Wadenann t,o aeen, oe eee ee Parishty ce xencicaanien ae 
41| Minnesota....... Windom......... Windom Deaconessic: ur eae cae: Mrs. L. Elverum............. 
42) Missouri......... IV ODED ie Setre cake Preemans tactet cart cd «eee tee oe Co TOrr President) 4 
43) Missouri......... St. Joseph......., Missouri Methodist...............¢...0.. Miss Mary E. Deaver........ 
44) Missouri......... Springfield... ..:, Burge) caconesd: 1s stele up Aaa et aes Emma H. Bechtel............ 
45| Montana......... Billings: . oc :he > Billings Deaconess!) 5. ,s. 2 ude reece Charles D. Crouch... .. 
46|*Montana......... Bozeman......... Bozeman Deaconess.............00ses0005 Edith R. Ackerman. 
47 OMtANAS «oe <a Buttes hasnt nae Butte Deaconess i si.0 cs asieiaved, ere ae Marguerite Fisher............ 
48] Montana......... Morsyth. 2... ae Forsyth Deaconess................... . [Ruth E. Robertson........... 
49| Montana......... Glasgow......... Frances-Mahon Deacones Florence Moore......./...... 
50/*Montana......... Great Falls....... Montana Deaconess......5........-+-0005 IH VACPATIOS Rat. Met mN tr, teen 
51} Montana......... PS neice erie oo Kennedy Deaconess............0.esese0ee C. G. Cole, Ex. Secretary...... 
52] Montana......... Sidney...... ates] OdMEY Deaconess. vices. sthiic hey soa Monta Bane................. 
53 Nebraska Pee aan Lincoln... - | Methodist Episcopal...............0.0006 A. W. Miller, Secretary....... 
64/*Nebraska........ Omaha... Nebraska Methodist.........0..00.0se0e0e: Blanche M. Fuller........... 
55] Nebraska........ Scottsbluff. . West Nebraska Methodist Episcopal........ Doydia, He Keller sock enn seas 
56] New Mexico...... - |Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium.......... Mrs. Minnie Gorrell.......... 
57 New York sinners a PBECDANY: DEACOREBR: 2 eee nue cero Henry, He Hecks ee aces 
58 ‘New York... Methodist Episcopal............0.0es000s James E. Holmes............ 
59 New York... Hospital of the Good Shepherd............. Charles H. Young............ 
60} North Dakota... . . Kenmare Methodist...................-.. Florence Peterson............ 
61 North Dakota... ./Mandan Mandan Deaconess..../......-.-0.200005 Clara Mueller............... 
62 *Ohio WAR Sach pate Cincinnati........ Bethesda y.c5.) caer Meee eis mie hier A. Diekmann 
63 *Ohio PR pe pc Cincinnati........ Christ, Ae ee meeie MEBee meg, Hin Ly Alice P. Thatcher 
64 *Ohio Pade somes Cleveland........ Saint Lidlee's 05-55) Pe ee ete oo ee x DOOR eA ObnN. aeeni 
65 *Ohio fos a eS Columbus........ White Cross) cacti heey eee Daisy Kingston 
GO FOhiO nw enmeeottiee moledosAvepccaee - Blower Deaconess =s..0.seee een ies Anna K, Vogler 
67) Oregon. ......... Marshfield....... Methodist Bpiseopaleincuk: or tecee Cause ose lense ree ene. Lane eRe NT 
68 Oklahoma Sas Pte Guthrie, 2. i152. Oklahoma Methodist.............0..00... ClaraiG. ‘Sanksiy. «une rats 
69)/*Pennsylvania..... Philadelphia. ..... Methodist Episcopal.............-..-.... - M. Boswell, Fin. Secretary... 
70 South Dakota.....|Brookings........ Dakota Deaconess.........00+..-eeses00. Rose C. Grambsch 
71|*South Dakota.....|Mitchell......... Methodist stato mn) meee enn nate em Mabel O. Woods. . 
72) South Dakota... .|Rapid City....... Methodist Deaconess...............-..... Elva Wade....... 
73|*Tennessee........ ashyille........ REO Dard. sau ctige cra i Den ern eae a Paul H. Dietrich 
74 , Washington a Centralia... 3... Bt Duke's (haa, ies lel veg uate, cut ON Mae eae Ree aR eo 
75 *Washington pe taarete Beattle 20. | snpks Seattle General,.....; eden hie 3 RV OhynNEL Walls nts den 
76|*Washington ..... Spokane. Aes, Maria Beard Deaconess............ . |Robert Warner, Ex. Baia 
77| Washington...... Wenatchee, ...... Central Washington Deaconess . |Mrs. Jeanette M. Siegerson.. 
78| West Virginia.....|Spencer.......... Methodist Episcopal..................... Mary Bi Honeymoons cs otis 
79} Wisconsin........ reen Bay....... isconsin Deaconess...........2-0++--005 Geraldine Borland.t<, s\entweiens 
80} Wisconsin........ adison Methodists.2. ieee tone a ey meen: Carolyn M. Fenby........... 
81} Wisconsin. ....... Rice Lake Lakeside Methodist...................+-- basal MIME sPOnde. steeun ities 
82| Wisconsin........ Richland.... Richland Center/Oountynn cine eee ane . Irish, Ex. Secretary bei czis 
* Grade A Hospitals 
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} Value of Amount of 5 Free and | Number Number of Number 
Z| Date Property | Endowment Debt Reoatpts | Eecpenses fo of Beds ee of Nurses 
die $40,000 See VS. es $9,060 $9,222 $1,770 
2} 1911 526, 000le 7) Sacks (0, 000 21,640 21,215 3,282 
3) 1909 280; 209 42,056 75,3850 249,589 235,916 12,693 
4) 1911 225,000 Breen) 5 ,000 79,313 82,746 20,486 
5] 1922 45,000): Notiniopera|tion yet. JO). eencl | cieceeall 9 cnwosrvs 
6} 1882 O9OSZ8 st” Ree ee 75,000 157,720 157,820 5,697 
7} 1901 2 O00] |b el wa sue | spect ae 11,024 17,620 1,234 
8} 1916 1G O00 |S ae cial, | Uaeeanee 20,552 21,972 1,934 
9} 1888 1,240,000 1,400,000} 40,000 424,263) 396,612 90,106 
TO MG LOZON 455 cevaye-avarsve Notiniopera tion vetmerll sv ecmaic| a sestecee |e. | Uyspeingins 
il} 1902 100,000 5,000 3,000 27,782 29,290 2,418 
12} 1898 ZEO;956K  ineenin 150,000} 121,274 93,881 5,965 
13} 1918 3915750] a Geeeaee 175,000 84,500 87,850 20,000 
14| 1918 350;000| Opened Pays 19230 Vee See ee cesrcietda ht scigtelets 
15| 1911 916,365 23,500 160,000 469 , 857 449 544 30,000 
16} 1917 7D; OOO SO) coi enele ee treeaes 9,641 9,492 2,373 
17| 1922 263,053 11,000 60,000 102, 259 101,866 16, 223 
18) 1901 750,000 72,472 240,364 312,620] 272,598 12,000 
19} 1901 50,000 1,446 14,833 27,036 27,955 61 
20) +1921 130; 000} eX 50,500 53,821 53,620 5,406 
21} 1921 CO DOO Sie eT ee Rha cee due At earned “8 factaints 
22) 1921 57,500 5,000 LO yrs eYere tT RLS ee] POS Sete ered a eae 3 
Ost eAO22 eae Organizedy ele essere Mears cet ccs || > Mele asian 
24| 1915 LOOZOOO PVG ita cises 17,500 35, 336 47,682 1,500 
25] 1892 715,000 11,000 150,000 117,446 118,261 18,184 
26| 1922 GOSO0O Ree GA. crise 28,100 14,075 14,188 L027 
27) 1921 Cia) (aes ere 31,400 19,326 21,318 2,279 
28] 1920 S00 Ec Seses 150,000 132,103 128,576 11,284 
29) 1896 365 0001 ssh eg docs 41,214 94,441 79,909 8,295 
30] 1922 66000) Notooperatilng yet) I iene |) cciseesief 0 cosets 
31] 1916 82,000 79 OOO] OF rxieta en 43,573 42,542 11,251 
32} 1882 HIOSOOO|) | cae eiase 61,500 219,055 209 , 869 100,000 
Bet Ree NP Ete. es kale Le Reh al Mens SERS 11,446 7,465 —Nates: 
34] 1896 728,955 112,711 128,000 127 , 828 127, 828 7,943 
35| 1920 300,000 vA) ars Seer ee 33,064 48,614 9,000 
36| 1911 47,959 12,000 2,228 27 ,284 29,512 9,000 
37| 1920 120, 922 1 eee 88, 936 88, 620 4,278 
38] 1914] Taken over|by another de|nomination 8,474 3,719 8,000 
39} 1893 1,800,000 342,000 TIBROOO ia bo egexclikteek sey Maree yee 
40| 1922 6,000] Not operatijng yet = | esses ef eee eee fete ene 
41} 1920 TUE SOOM Be Ss aeehece _ 5,455 5,498 
42) 1922 G5 OOD ae isc tas Not opera|ting yet | .-.....] wee 
43| 1887 SOOLOOO I Sites , 00 95,000 95,000 9,000 
44) 1906 65,000 500 3,500 25,430 25,927 1,390 
45} 1917 TOOLOOO |e aii ise: 7,000’ 17,545 LT BAN wu keene: 
46} 1911 E9OS O00)! <2) b.tee 100,000 29,967 28,015 4,000 
47| 1917 GE 000) he tise 68 80,000 23,086 22,565 1,737 
48)" LOZOpeRentedi a a te Wiad ela; seece ee 11,630 10,462 
49} 1911 AQSO00 kee Metivee' a 1,800 18,000 18,000 
50} 1902 350,000 10,000 59,000 110,943 101,016 4,552 
51| 1921 GTA ME Jakes acta | Pc Sen Eade ERC OR 
52) 1919 HOSOI 9 See ones 25,000 13,413 13,226 
53} 1921 ETOAC OO he bn Dace hy ala te Mach epench [lpn tr ha ace Veale Utama dai si 
54} 1891 500,000 37,350 42 ee 208 , 689 204, 956 44,477 
55) 1921 190,000] Notinopera|tion yet | --.----[  s-eeresf eae 
56} 1912 DIO OODLE Bee k2 10,55 51,716 45,373 3,642 
57| 1894 500,000 15,005 163,000 59,998 59,243 5,000 
58] 1881) - 1,577,473 1,196,923 30,000 310,846 B2DsO02) | wee corre 
59) 1893 836,434 53,052 31,436 224,161 257,395 36,277 
60! 1921 SEnOOO | aerate, 46,500 20, 822 15,730 4,610 
61} 1920 A DAS SO) Ste ark sell etic.) 30, 167 26,049 1,900 
62] 1898 788 ,032 OACOO | manne pee 311,358 236 ,538 100,305 
63} 1889 904,000 A 74 a ees 306, 440 301,856 74,774 
64} 1908 326,348 71,302 14,434 269,343 279,956: 140,141 
65] 1892 166, 262 73,000 11,820 105, 253 121,388 26,473 
66] 1905 QB4 AAO oh otal. 85,000 61,877 82,551 4,723 
G7 5.10231 TOrcanized We Mimetu secede leek eters lun bitin ahaa] MuLraarnachel ld 0 carssaisi as 
68| 1906 R 105,000 9,000 42,433 39 355 8,089 
69} 1882 1,500,000 325,000 215,116 Dl dale do yayos een 
7 1912 ,000 ,000 23 ,808 25 ,098 1,280 
71} 1918 260,649 77,500 66,013 65,871 9,215 
72) 1912 139,160 70,067 70,966 66,735 3,147 
e 1911 Habe 0 eae bee ete 7,792 REQE||  Mmteaea'eve 
74| 1923} * 100,0! cerned Mig etiacl sca tc| ok te scoraiolasell a Paks ages ita lle pecs, ers 
75| 1900 162,000 10,000 25,000 220,000 215,000 1,000 
76| 1896 450 S00\ - Pitmenae 200,000 168,701 241 , 700 11,993 
77| 1915 170,000 8,000 65,000 22 538 22,565 2,350 
78| 1920 Q5A000] Wir eee ais anes 21,061 18,495 2,755 
79| 1908 1500001) saercneces 39, 200 64,524 63 , 645 3,604 
80| 1921 140,000) § 500) _...... 71,742 69,043 7,211 
81} 1920 WE TAO ip toretaece 154,557 23,599 24 , 283 35 
82! 1923! Not operatilng yet = & ee eet es ane se 
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Wesley gave much attention to the needs of the worthy aged 
poor among the membership of the early Methodist societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at large has been slow to 
develop this form of philanthropy. There should be many more 
Homes of this type in order to give proper care to the many 
aged people who continually ask for a place in a church Home, 
where sympathetic Christian care may be given to them in the 
days of their weakness and need. 


A Day In A Home For THE AGED 


3. Morning comes in the Home for the Aged with all its possi- 
bilities and problems just the same as in any other home. But it 
is a Christian home and the atmosphere is such as to encourage 
the very best use of the hours. Breakfast brings our aged guests 
to a moment of prayer and song. Those able to do so participate 
in the work of the dining-room. All give attention to the care 
of their room. Then comes the reading of their letters and the 
church paper. A walk into town may occupy a part of the 
morning or afternoon. Lunch brings them together again. 
Friends sometimes call in the afternoon to vary the hours of 
reading or sewing. And then comes twilight, wooer of thoughts 
of other days. The Home for the Aged becomes so many in- 
dividual homes peopled with the loved ones gone before. What 
a blessing that these men and women have a home like this in 
which to dream over the bygone days and to watch the vision 
of that final glorious sunrise! After supper there may be prayer 
meeting (there usually is family prayers) or a group of young 
people from some nearby church may come in to help while away 
the hours. Or perhaps the radio is tuned in and the wide world 
brought into the gathering. It is like any Christian home, and 
those who live here have the joy of realizing that the*day well 
spent brings an evening of joyous reflection. And most of our 
old people retire at the evening’s end with happy hearts though 
lonely for the voices of those whom they brought into the world. 

4. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has endeavored to give 
the best of advice to our Homes for the Aged in matters of ad- 
ministration, organization, finance and standards. Several 
Homes have been reorganized and campaigns conducted for 
funds. The general standards relative to organization, health, 
food, sanitation, religious service and social life have been con- 
sidered and everything possible done to help the Homes to give 
the very best of service to their aged guests. 

5. During the quadrennium four new Homes for the Aged 
have been established. At Fort Edward, New York, a property 
was given to the Troy Annual Conference, known as the Freder- 
ick D. Hodgman Memorial Home. This Home was dedicated by 
Bishop William Burt, in April, 1923. A Home for Negro Peo- 
ple has been organized at Lawnside, New Jersey, within the 
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bounds of the Delaware Conference. A new organization has 
been set up within the bounds of the Savannah Conference and 
the Board of Directors elected by that Conference. This Board 
has taken over the Centenary Home for Aged, formerly owned 
by the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and are developing the Home under the Annual 
Conference. Another Home for the Aged has been organized at 
Lexington, Illinois, within the bounds of the Central Illinois 
Conference. A new Board of Directors was organized at the last 
session of the Conference. 

The summary of statistics of Homes for the Aged of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for 1919-1920 is as follows: 


Number of Homes for the Aged, January, 1920 37 
VAMICMOLG DLODETUY eS crerciere one ote ele eieterereve's cieicicie ste $3,445,238 
Amount (Of VEN GOWINENL fe oc sus e)ciaials ieee sted ee oe 1,827,196 
Receipts for Uhe y Cars or... ctewetestaeyars aya om erasers 662,387 
Hxpenses.for the years. ss oe. eke le sats bse 589,060 


CADACIEY Ue itetck eee sieve Ee sascFe re eheyy oe oetees 1,878 


Record of progress during the quadrennium, according to 
the following statistics, as of January, 1924: 


Number of Homes for the Aged, January, 1924 39 
Waluexor property sseines netince s Selsisescwe ges $5,019,472 
AmMOUNt OfsEndOwMeNnts < . co cterereicicjsiue's se see 3,428,802 
Receipts=tor: Che Vals seta the sickens sie csueles shone aerni's 752,890 
Hxpenses for the: years}. fotls s Solstes Ne cs os erate 648,047 
CAD ACTLY 4 cia siecle crhe cnaushe lie usosteeutioreis euej siete vo) eters sheds 1,980 


Homes For CHILDREN 


1. The first Home for Children of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was established by John Wesley in the year 1742 at New- 
castle, England. This was in part a school but became a Home 
in fact in later years. Mr. Wesley believed that orphaned boys 
and girls should have the care of the church and proceeded to 
establish such Homes as a part of the program of the Methodist 
movement. .; 

2. The first Home for Children in the United States was es- 
tablished near Savannah, Georgia, by George Whitefield, called 
the Georgia Orphan Home, during the term of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. Then there was established a Home for Girls at Savan- 
nah, and also at Ebenezer, Georgia, in 1739. The buildings were 
completed in 1741, and called the Bethesda Orphan House. 
They included a course of academic learning. Buildings burned 
in 1773 and the school was abandoned. Property was confis- 
cated in 1782 by the Americans. It is a sad commentary on 
American Methodism that following the establishment of this 
Home, there should have been such a long period of time during 
which there was no particular attention given to the conserving 
of the orphaned youth for which the church was responsible, 
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S| STATE ee HOMES FOR AGED SUPERINTENDENT 
1|California......... Los Angeles........ Pacific Old People’s Home.................. Ci Jannusch. =. 6.0... 
2)/California......... iD de a ee eer Bethany Old People’s Home................. AniGi: Carlsomieciee., oe act 
3|California......... Oaklandhec. ch. Beulah Rest Homer atic cases ements Caroline Beyer.......... 
4\Connecticut....... West Haven........ Methodist Church Home for Aged............ Anne V.pPalmerin cit sone 
5|Dist. of Columbia. .|Washington........ Methodistallomien sc. iin. beet uchiha eee Mrs. Cora M. Hopkins. . 

6 WGA gOr sted a oe Bethany Home for Aged.................5.. N. P. Glemaker.......... 
7 Ghieaco=. <6 ose eee Methodist Old People’s Home............... Mrs. W. A. Phillips....... 
8 Lexington os: 45.0% Williams Memorial Home for Old Folks... ....)........cceceeeceecceues 
9 LAAT nih ema, Mele nS: Old*Peoplestelome dt; rane acest eae «..|Emil Hemke ............ 

10 woi(St. Srancisville......1Old Holks Home .. © ssay sc enagh «ont teiasse/=e sera tone JE Stoutieatecs cosccurte 

11 MOUW ATION, nce nese. Methodist Memorial Home for Aged......... A. W. Clark..... 

12 ..\Clay Center: ......5 Emanuel Home for Aged People............. C. A. Holmgren 

13 eo (MOpek ae Ue aecen: tite Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged......... U.S. Brown........ 

14 .. |New Orleans....... LaFon Old Folks Home. i. 4. ..00..0.0neee Josephine Boston. . . 

15|M . Baltimore s489. 0... < Home. for Aged’. AOU ore oc. tte Cuddy... cot. vases 

16|M: Baltimore.......... Meth. Epis. Home for Aged Menand Women...|N. M. Carroll... ... 

17 Concorde. sates. wane Home for Aged Methodist Women............ Mollie E. Detwiler... .. 

18 Chelsegy, eyes e te Old People’s Home of Detroit Conference... ...|Mrs. I. B. Brosius. . . ? 

19 Grand Rapids...... Clark Memorial-Home.'...25.. ii... beens he Robert D. Freeman....... 

20 Minneapolis. ....... Elim Old People’s Home..........:-......4- Mrs. Mary Hansen....... 

21|Nebraska. . Sea PEUGID | kanes soyare cate Crowell Memorial Home...........2.......- W, H. Underwood........ 

22|New Jersey ...|Collingswood. . . |Home for Aged and Infirm. ................. Miss E. H. Fell.......... 

23|New Jersey. . (Lawnside. |... 4... on Homeitor Negro;People, 250s. seca teeceres J. H. Lewis, President... . 

24|New Jersey........ Ocean Grove....... Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged.......... Mrs. Mary F. Hudson. ... 

25|New York......... Brooklyn... 2.00." Bethany Home for Aged. ...............000: Ube EGS OCR Occ cal Sates 
26|New York........ Brooklyn. eens Brooklyn Meth. Epis. Church Home.......... Miss Emma S. Rushmore.. 

27|New York........ Fort Edward....... Frederick D. Hodgman Memoriai Home....... Di He Corkran.; fn... 16. 

28|New York........ New York City..... Methodist Episcopal Church Home.......... Mrs. Robert Armstrong. . . 

29|New York........ Ossinihg roe te Bethel Swedish Meth. Epis. Home for Aged. ...|Frank E. Broman........ 

80(Ohio. Geis Selsnse Cincinnatif.devw-t- Bethesda Home for Aged........:...0-.ceces George Kaletsch......-... 

SLIOHO. seer eee Cincinnati.......... Methodist Home for Aged..................- C. Lloyd Strecker. . 

321 Obi02 sages tele a at Tilyiarteyiiees, 2 pated Siest Elyria Home for the Aged..................- G. A. Reeder, Fin. Becy.. 

33/Oregon........... Salem. ...|Methodist Old People’s Home............... Mrs. W. F. Proctor.. 

34|Pennsylvania...... Conneautville. . .|Ida M. Cribbs Memorial Home.............. Glen W. Moyer.......... 
35|Pennsylvania......|Dravosburg........ Hamilton Home for Aged..............-.0.- IDE donnson st... acc 
36|Pennsylvania...... Philadelphia. ....... Methocist Episcopal Home for Aged,......... Lydia R. Miller.......... 
37|Pennsylvania....../Tyrone............ Methodist Home for Aged..............-.-.. Emerson Karns.......... 
38|South Carolina.....|Charleston......... Centenary Home for the Aged............... Chas. C. Jacobs.......... 

Wisconsin. ........ partacr casedetak Morrow Memorial Home for Aged.........../Mrs. Louise Forbes....... 
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:| Date of a 
iS Value of Receipts Expenses 
'7| Estab- Endowment Debt 
RERene Property 1922-23 1922-23 
1} 1910 $115,500 $522613) Pye Sj < 285-0 $34,201 $20,000 
A PS ee eae Chora csat 4,901 5,647 
3} 1912 7,500 5,000 5,000 
4) 1919 ROROOOTS eratoresciee Cte Mite hs ian ae tere od oh a ee 
5} 1889 125,000 19,850 11,022 
6| 1890 375,000 30,000 30,000 
7| 1898 280,000 37,454 39,564 
8} 1923 INOS EDORb IM | MMe d tr ee tla. Te cian lee charmicsccen' Obed he oe orto 
9} 1890 107 , 650 20,000 18,400 
10| 1909 6,000 4,240 3,700 
11} 1910 286, 492 54,250 44,309 
12| 1907 21,500 justopened | _—......... 
13] 1899 79,500 29, 21,088 
14) 1881 BOVOOOIEE  teetrarce [late  metem me || = Mae crane 3,000 
15} 1868 250,000 33 , 000 24,000 
16] 1870 Oe Oks BBO og ie eH ee MR re HG | at ay eat 
17| 1913 42,928 5,994 11,427 
18] 1906 100,000 20,100 20,600 
19| 1906 100, 000 19,300 16,790 
20) 1914 ZOO0 Petey 20000 cee le Mole ss] Pacmeneeene 
21) 1905 85,000 16,182 15,797 
22) 1891 100,000 14,716 11,398 
23) 1922 POOP Oreanisedingl =) eo waaay ema oe tlie eas. tS 
24) 1907 140, 000}°> 100,000)" >. oe. 101,899 41,396 
25} 1909 55,000 PgO0Oer) rietcl 2) 11,348 9,896 
26] 1883 608 , 025 133 , 854 12,000 62,161 54,179 
27| 1922 40,000 BOSO0R BM. dei ee 10,000 9,000 
28) 1850 120,000 BH LOOO trae wa coreiate 56,380 48,776 
29} 1913 65 ,008ls Mra. 27,485 19,419 14,811 
30) 1919 185, 963 117,000 19,000 6, 167 7,829 
31} 1899 540, 881 139 ,000 7,500 44,105 39,946 
32) 1902 125, 000 72,065 41682 |e atte 8,938 
33} 1909 7,500 62398) FR Eee 6,600 6,250 
34} 1918 EZ SOOO Ree Bail c oe 68,000 16,500 16,332 
35} 1911 250, 000 200; 0001 > fea he. 2,000 18,000 
36] 1865 430,000 iM OOOE OOO Ree” kaise sites 44,261 43 , 669 
37| 1920 120,000 5G; 000K Yates: 15,500) 17,160 
38} 1895 COOO\ A RaPariseeri. Dy Tote h sic. 325 350 
39| 1917 18,425 WAS 275 |e te crs 7,760 9,823 


Capacity 





Value of *| No. in 

Free Part Home 

Pay Service | 1922-23 
75 $1,000 75 
Aten cee, 7 
16 1,000 16 
23 3,301 20 
35 6,472 40 
100 21,000 100 
150 29 ,673 110 
66 6,000 68 
14); Bern reese 9 
WOlloe o ehoe er 76 
TOY rettts. a 
24 2,404 24 
oO, | tecrene 17 
120 21,469 107 
DOV ey ck oe 20 
IO hae ats ora 12 
58 12,000 58 
60 2,400 79 
50, 7,500 46 
38 18,000 35 
93 24, 837 93 
46 8,451 31 
G15 (ONS hen ee 125 
Mr sh ae 15 
120 20,000 120 
AGT moe Poe ter 26 
Oley eae: 60 
150 21,000 130 
Dalit asetske 23 
17 3,250 iv 
70 15,000, 50 
28 16,000 28 
145 30,000 148 
54 16,660 21 
AS Miseeoane ee 
21 3,063 16 
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3. The responsibility for giving care to the orphans and 
homeless was committed to the church by Jesus and has been 
accepted throughout the centuries as an integral part. of the 
program of the church. The policy of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes has been to place children in Christian homes wher- 
ever it is possible to do so. There are, however, children who 
cannot be placed and are, therefore, kept in the homes for an 
indefinite period of time. The Church Home which has in it 
Christian matrons and teachers who give the best of motherly 
care with moral religious teachings to a child, is the nearest 
substitute for a real home that the church can provide. 

4. The children come from all kinds of homes and conditions. 
Many are sent by the Judges of the Juvenile Courts and com- 
mitted to the Home for the best of care they can have given to 
them. 

Other children come from the very best of conditions but 
owing to misfortune, they are placed in the Home. A few 
Homes have children who come for school privileges such as the 
Montana Deaconess School, Helena, Montana. 


A Day In a Home For CHILDREN 


5. A day in a Home for Children would cheer the heart of the 
most pessimistic. Laughter and the confusion of many childish 
voices welcome in the day. The splashing at the washbowls and 
the rush to get dressed for breakfast sounds very homelike. 
Grace before breakfast reminds each boy and girl of their Heav- 
enly Father’s care. Sometimes dishes must be washed by the 
girls and chores done by the boys. Then off to school. And as 
they mingle in the crowd of children waiting for the entrance 
lines to form, who could tell our boys and girls from the others ? 
There are no “institution earmarks” to distinguish them. Some- 
times home for lunch, sometimes it must be carried. After 
school in the afternoon possibly some chores by the boys and 
sewing by the girls. Then a period of good hard play before 
supper. And after a supper a family gathering for devo- 
tions and perhaps a few minutes play. Then studies for 
the morrow, and finally bedtime. Many an evening is bright- 
ened by some form of wholesome entertainment, but the chil- 
dren are trained to use the time of life’s preparation for fitting 
themselves for tomorrow’s tasks, responsibilities and problems. 
And they are brought in contact with the Christ in order that 
they may have his help along the way. 

6. The Board of Hospitals and Homes has given attention to 
the various problems arising in the Homes for Children through- 
out the church and through the Department of Children’s 
Homes, has made a study of child welfare and related problems. 
The general standards have been raised and the Homes plazed in 
much better condition before the church. 
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%. In view of the fact that all states have laws regarding 
child welfare and educational standards for children, it is neces- 
sary for each Home to meet these standards in order to con- 
tinue to function. 

8. The statistics reveal the fact that from the year 1864 to 
1920, there were forty-two Methodist Episcopal Homes for Chil- 
dren established. Two new Homes have been established during 
the quadrennium, namely: The Sager-Brown Orphanage at 


Baldwin, Louisiana, the Ruth M. Smith Children’s Home at 


Sheffield, Pennsylvania. These were organized under the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The summary of statistics of Homes for Children of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for 1919-1920, is as follows: 


Number of Homes for Children, January, 1920 Al 
Waliea OF EDTOD elitiyss a Wetec wlerctenbare arctan cttiee orate ake $2,483,380 
‘Amount-Of -endOWwMEeNte sce. cece ees cae s 1,017,286 
RRGCOIDUS® LOT SEN OHYVCAT oc. 6 ici crctsissabenesss cust ete ies 554,620 
WEPCNSEs TOM, THE, VEAL os .c.c.aieuw sv erdceyelaraist eter eserale 513,272 
GADACIEY Hatorcce o Sete areas Tee ete erik ale eo teens cers 2,679 


Record of progress during the quadrennium, according to the 
following statistics, as of January, 1924: 


Number of Homes for Children, January, 1924 45 
MAlUCZ<OF “DTODELLYiecstecs: «.s:svonavehstedeie store, 32a ons eee ere $4,536,343 
Amount sof On Gow Mentines:.%% sats cte'eneleterees eae 91 1,143,062 
IRCCOIDES COREE VAI wiateic,« chedehs mieriene cl eteie el ose 942,054 
DED EMSES TOT, CMEAV.CAIIS <xo.cy oust stodeusiucle enckessteie sree: s 900,273 
CAD ACY cine ee ois Siovale dreetete Salsa Seterats Shen a tie''s 2,908 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Under this title are found a number of Homes such as the 
following : 

(a) Homes for Working Girls, of which there are eight in 
number ; the first one, the Deaconess and Woman’s Home, was 
established in 1910 in Chicago, Illinois. 

(b) There are two Homes for Young Men, the first of which 
was established in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1912. The other is the 
Lueccock Home at St. Louis, Missouri, in connection with the 
Union Methodist Episcopal Church of that. city. 

(c) The Home for Retired Ministers at Eustis, Florida, was 
established in 1921 and is now being reorganized and relocated. 

At the beginning of the quadrennium, June, 1920, there 
were two or three institutions in process of organization which 
had for their objective the providing of homes under church 
auspices for young men and young women coming into the cities. 
No statistics on these homes have been available previous to that 
time. The development of these institutions through the quad- 
rennium has been gradual. However, owing to the fact that 
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STATES bots NAME OF HOME SUPERINTENDENT 
Alaska), act rciee oh Unalaska......... Jesse, Beasts <4 Sts vee stick ee aaiete Nuvo ede pene A. W. Newhall........... 
California....... Gardena......... Spanish-American pee Charles A. Robinson...... 
California. ...... La Verne......... David and Margaret Hom PloravA. Rice's: icace se. 
California....... Los Anzeles...... Frances M. DePauw Spanish School for Girls...... Jennie Mathias........... 
California. ...... Oakland: fase essere Fred Finch Orphanage...........0c.escswecweoes ohn Hagan fic wae 20s 
California....... San Francisco..... Bllen: Starke P ord Home gree <:sscrern cree niclecai0ivinleieies\e os iss N. Greenhill........ 
California. . 2... San Francisco.....|/McKinley Orphanage. ...........:.esceeeeeeeeee Mrs. Lillian R. Courneen.. 
California....... San Francisco..... Methodist te ary Chinese Home.............- Mrs. Ida Merritt......... 
Dist. of Columbia]Washington...... Gwartzell Methodist... «sestcsartamebtrsel ost’ «ste Ella M. Hayward........ 
Hawatllp oe tne Monoluli.. sci erences Susanmali W CSleyi. se lore core ctainic.c scs's: asp cfele mioysieteaieyere Louise A. Stixrud........ 
Illinois!......... Lake Bluff....... Methodist Deaconess. .../ 5.0. ec cceactecgeveeaes Lucy J. Judson.......... 
Tlinoissy a. eae Mount Vernon... .|Methodist Orphanage... ..........eeeeeeeeeeeee Samuel Thero. .......... 
Thinowenw ies INormalccteiecelsie Mason Deaconess Home and Babyfold............ Mrs. T.W. Asher’... 0.52 
MNGIGs acess Polo rans give rieciere Peek: Orphaniagesicais sckw sa wocamaruee eeu ietesieieere Mrs. Jennie Brake........ 
Allin Gis. Specierasicie Winbariaiiecvets states Cunningham Children’s Home...........+-0+00- W. L. Hestwood........- 
Indiana si th)-c.t,« Greencastle. ......|}Indiana Methodist Children’s...............00005 Reve Jedi St0uth cic nec 
Indianaso0% -. 0 Rensselaer........ Monnett School for Girls... 2... 02.00. 2 ecereceree Dora E. Hatz.........--- 
Towat\ap meuncen Dubuque........ Hillcrest Deaconess Home and Babyfold.......... Jennie E. Jackson,....... 
Louisiana. ...... Baldwinscscnv see Sager-Brown Orphanage.........sesseerecceveee Johana Busk...........+ 
Maryland.......|Baltimore........ Kelso/Home foriGirlss vaticis aeccceennieas ducees Harriet L. Kemper. . 
Maryland.......|Eldersburg....... Strawbridge Home for Boys... ........-++eeeeees Thomas S Long, Ex. ‘Seey. 
Massachusetts. ..|Fall River........ Girls” Industrial Home. : 3:2 \Veia.esess ieee cere Mom Ey Bacon salrcieilelcer 
Massachusetts. ..|Haverhill........ Deaconess Fresh Air Home.............0eeeeeeee Clara Woods... o.scs eee 
Michigan....... Farminzton...... Methodist Children’s Home of Michigan.......... Frances Knight.......... 
Missouri. . .|Saint Louis....... Kpworth School for! Girls < 0205 sc0ess «aie wens ves Mrs. Georgie E. Keck..... 
Missouri. ..-...-+ Warrenton....... Central Wesleyan Orphan Home..............-.- Jonathan Gisler.......... 
Montana........ OLONAeN ie a ereters Montana Deaconess School. ..........-+000++e0ee Roxana Beck.......... fe 
Nebraska....... OD his weeee Mothers. Jewels Home, «ict. sera s/r ele sles aietercieysle John Calvert jict00< s,m a 
New York. Binghamton...... Children’s Home of Wyoming Conference......... Borthier! Ws ix. <1-c1n fae 
New York....... Dobbs Ferry...... St. Christopher's: Homes. Wwistaesteeescevecaciec as Ida G. Thompson........ 
New York....... Williamsville...... Methodist Home for Children...........+e0e0e0> S. W. Robinson, Ex. Secy. 
North Carolina...|Winston-Salem....|Children’s Home. ............-scsecceceeceecees Charles A. Wood......... 

ios as rete ees Berean iite.| inners German Methodist Orphan Asylum.............- Geo) Hanisserys 65.4 s'scsete 
OBIOSia- sor ensue Worthington...... Methodist Children’s Home Association of Ohio... .|J. E. Walters............ 
Pennsylvania....|Bakerstown...... Epworth Fresh Air Home:...........++2+eeeeee Mary Olive Wight........ 
Pennsylvania. ...|(Oakmont, P. 0.) 
Hulton... 2.26.5 Elizabeth A. Bradley Children’s Home............ Mrs. Louise Eyster....... 
Pennsylvania. . . .|Mechanicsburg... .|Methodist Home for Children.............2+000+ Lura M. Bulick.......... 
Pennsylvania... .|Philadelphia...... Methodist Episcopal Orphanage...........-+++0 Elizabeth R. Watson...... 
Pennsylvania. ...|Pittsburgh........ Louise: tome for Babiessc sieve cscs ee aisitiacditter eels Mrs, Sadie Wheatley...... 
Pennsylvania... .|Pittsburgh........ Robert Boyd Ward Home for Children............ Daniel L. Marsh, Ex. Secy. 
Pennsylvania... .|Sheffield......... Ruth M. Smith Children’s Home. . wens sive of bexsie Ge Miller... i.) secs 
Porto Rico...... IS tI6 6 ohhh oles George O. Robinson Institute for Boys. yidd dewtacete José Montalvo........... 
Porto Rico...... San Tureen George O. Robinson Orphanage. .........e+.ee00% Mrs. J. C. Murray........ 
Washington...... Everett.......... Deaconess Children’s Home. .'.........ceeceseees Effie Dell Johnson........ 
Washington..... Seattle... 2. utes Catherine P. Blaine Home jo .s2. cs descasccses ses Mrs. Kate McClelland 
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-| Date of . FE; d No. i 
S Value of Receipts Expenses Pi Tee) an 0. m 
Z| Estab- Endowment Debt t Capacity | Part Pay Home 
linen? Property 1922-23 1922-23 Rite 1929-23 
1] 1892 $26,000 Sandee Gisncens $13, 430 $18,717 74 $15,000 80 
2) 1913 120,000 155550) ane 19,202 28 ,030 75 11,200 70 
3} 1910 25000] %y- se Patrat esi cam tepeed hs 19,565 18,980 80 7,016 109 
41 1889 NGS OS5 | teeter oo Weeeteks 17,967 17,860 125 8,075 59 
5} 1891 242 ,000 OOOO le at esce eae 31,083 29,470 Ne Saerar eee 150 
6} 1902 2A O00 | eee * kee 8,615 7,773 37 7,000 38 
7| 1897 26,000 40; 000). = 2 ects 6,748 8,206 40 2,600 58 
8} 1868 DOLOOO ese ae Coed Ee 13,118 12,162 40 11,279 40 
9; 1909 30,000 2,000 3,000 7,704 6, 335 26 2,006 26 
10 Pee 100,000 5,000 19,000 25 , 847 25,733 LSU ee es 
11) 1894 150,000 ViASO1Ol oe © carte 48 653 48 , 653 165 39,244 140 
12) 1913 ZOAO00 IMs oo earen tal uae nears 14,982 9,518 21 1,474 21 
13) 1905 HOMODOIEE Fe Ae ace ile ces, Sracarrs 6,832 5,960 70 3,000 90 
14) 1916 RON. vee act, | Scdisualetecs 6,173 7,371 10 2,075 10 
15] 1895 150,000 8,000 5,000 24,506 31,916 75 23 , 232 102 
16} 1915 10,000 20; O00") 0 a. ree 10,870 11,427 35 5,500 35 
17} 1908 ESRO00|S. tse 2,000 11,227 10,767 48 1,800 52 
18} 1914 34,500 2,543 8,900 11,159 11,098 40 2,650 40 
19) 1921 BAT OOON Sr os Hares |i dma une se Ame 9,961 9,009 30 5,600 30 
20} 1874 117,000 BLU Fa eee 20,873 17,152 50 15,800 50 
21| 1923 1005000) Notioperatting: yet _ bail) aeisgehs a 29 lh aceeene CT te EES OT ae 
22) 1906 14,000 BESS OD) ec aees 6,921 6, 638 25 5,500 24 
23) 1907 T2060) 9 o adeiee 2,858 4,101 6,956 50 3,644 25 
24| 1917 BO; OU0l = Teck 22,587 43,821 46,983 Ge er ern 150 
25} 1909 35,000 2,000 13,500 14,846 14,307 BORE ana aie 50 
26} 1864 75,000 SO O00 © ees veya 20, 868 17,000 100 12,600 75 
27) 1909 155,000 20,000 15,000 60,000 22,000 70 4,000 70 
28| 1886 OOOO ET. “erate 0 -- temas 26, 660 25, 690 BUD ag sere 90 
29) 1915 AGHEQOOIG oie. wniec seh a Baise 15,550 25,000 70 7,500 19 
30} 1881 197,923 SOLEAO0 |S Orie stra 42,765 43,475 113 12,000 95 
31} 1911 300,000 DOO |e 92 tatialles 66, 682 80,448 81 15,000 54 
Sol eas IN GERVOBOLUG! MRE jus ase PUN Lye scinaia om Uncawisisreista lease Beesmeaess ore Roc ae leis Bak none 
33) 1864 515,681 127,016 17,852 23,711 24,143 100 21,593 88 
34| 1913 294,951 SSE DIG cea vtte 88, 233 56,597 100 5,540 100 
35} 1911 30,000 AOD Ga weriee 8,000 8,000 90 500 90 
36} 1905 50,000 25000) 5 on cs sche 8,000 9,000 30 1,125 25 
7) 1919 DL OOO te eos TE 500): eaite tal! pce tite cia 22 9,000 20 
38] 1879 BOGMOOOI “al eteeeealuee saith s 108,704 103 ,041 TAQ 8 Ho eckare 125 
BOI ora. 19,000 23,000 5,000 24,000 19,000) . DANE ce. chav eid 30 
40} 1918 133,593 QRZ TIME ts hieccent, 10,569 11,714 60 4,273 40 
41} 1922 GO, 00M * os aelaete 6,500 15,862 15,550 50 1,250 50 
42) 1917 ADEE TD Hele = Seite alk Enum erin 3,974 3,974 BOM eS eta 43 
43) 1902 ADSCOOO Mabemetetse yell MehOr ac taterts 14,191 14,020 (ae ieee 50 
44| 1907 GOOD |S Eres el Nis ctavalens 9,316 8,545 46 6,093 46 
45) 1911 LO3000 |i gaertecorli ons < clerei tt 1,755 2,055 10 2,000 8 








a ee ee ee aT Gee GS EE PELE Ea ee 
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SUPERINTENDENT 














STATE Or NAMES OF INSTITUTION 
CITIES 
ljAlabama......... Birmingham......... EsthersHlome tor, Girls) aye 27s ate eie re ae 
2\California........ Los Angeles......... Norwegian-Danish Girls’ Home................ 
3|California........}San Diego........... Bis there ome v¥er=;c:o acistiiars hs eeviisiees eee 
4/California........ Pasadena jai. eeteteyetnan: Robincroft Rest Home... <<. 60s sescqee ens 
5|Floridat. eif...)..1: 1 OA nA ERE AG Otto ae Home for Retired Ministers..................- 
Gi Dlinciseesee an. Chicago sacs cieacees Deaconess and Woman’s Home................ 
TUNIS ssee: acess esis Chicago: fas;6.-feysieecees Esther: Homerfor-Girls... «12 Siicccict te ene ne 
8jIllinois........... Chicago’..«sicaacemer Young Women’s Bethany Home............... 
9|Missouri. . . . : ....|Saint Louis.......... Luecock Home for Boys... .. cic. seme oene see 
10|Nebraska........ Omaha jen eres Willard Hall Association...................005 
11|/New Jersey eet Ocean Grove........ Bancroft Taylor Rest Home...........-.....0+ 
N2OhIOs tes ene cts Cincinnati.......... Wm. Nast Christian Home for Young Men..... 
13) Obiowseeeccer - Toledo’ «.7.s-cerrtasete Blower: Home: for! Girls. ete ctce<eleats serie ote 
14 Utaby stiteceican.e's Ogden. cards tees Ogden*Bsther Homies... 2... <s< ctiecsassienns 
15|Washington...... Seattle ss ..c.stercmcins byngeHome for: Girls). .-s0./.iuvare ee tienis as 6 cca 
16/Wisconsin........ Sheboygan.......... Methodist Home for Girls.................... 
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Date 
f 








Valu 4 
1} 1922 Rented t aaa t eee t aneae Fees 50 $) casas 
Di Vacs ea [ah hale socio! |) ences Mek k Manes 3,600 2,500 1001) To ect 100 
el ee eine lee eeacsos ee eoeecal Fae inchoate) tame ooocod | MR TeTS SOs 5S) Rae Re ood ULE Soman 
4) 1923 BO COON amet cot retedacli tae RE renin seo le erotica Mscsce Gr me? Mates |) Be Preteens 
5} 1921 GOSOOO WR cn ccaien(t (recanted Ur etter deme Deere c dete 85 6,500 20 
6} 1910 CUS EL [te eo eg peree 25,560 16,970 10,794 40 850 40 
7 Rented Prope|rty = | .....-. 20,656 14,956 56 4,892 56 
8} 1914 SOLOOO Mager sakes at Fence 5,500 5,000 22 300 22 
9} 1921 INGIFeDOLt Ae MReret- cairn || CRDTR-c earn Wee encoswertl wae cio aree Socaee y toate 
10| 1922 NOIODOrUMI oo cere he wettest) Me tetera <1 | fete Meiette evokes Soattl | teeters cusaene 
SA oe SZEGOO TR a plates eunstinerrr lM, Giettetlt | foueterverereyel| Ma eh tolcretctl| Comers cciaichete 
12) 1912 PU EUS Seanad | = Ibionoes 4,988 4,678 20 ; 300 18 
13 BOLO00 GG ctergaeee 20,000 1,206 2,015 OU] ae ergs. 
14; 1915 265 000 eee esate oe)| eee teel-tetesl>.- 9,604 8,440 20 8,000 16 
TE waa: Ml MO aetannen Rented chu |") Suet a ece ae Peie sme fem co sires ets 18 6,215 315 
16} 1920 DACP) | oe aosele  onqooss 1,508 1,083 20 200 20 
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the earlier statistics were not available, the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes is only giving below the statistics as of date January 
1, 1924: 


Number of Other Institutions, January, 1924.... 16 
Vali LOL MDIOD ELEY ont choices tess cde aba econ ee ees $410,500 
Amount Of, CHAOWIMEN arc css « vetacerteceteacs arene ters None 
Recelptssforntne= Viealicncyea ste cucistecene ccm areeseratereioe 64,032 
Hixpenses fore the sy Garces. ats cee cone cle spescle orators 49,466 
GCADACiUy wer. Siac ce saree alc strate euiinie) skein hoe ee otenye eee 461 


THE Scopr oF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE BoARD 


Tn addition to the work of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church as here outlined, the Board 
has maintained an office at Room 301, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. The various departments of the work of the Board have 
here been classified and put in order. Statistics, graphs, charts 
and stereopticon slides have been assembled and made available 
for use. A study has been made of hospital and home organiza- 
tions and the data classified and filed. Pictorial exhibits have 
been assembled, making visible the work and activities of the 
various institutions. A complete index and file of all hospital 
equipment has been made. And there is now being compiled a 
complete history of each institution from its beginning to the 
present time. 

The Corresponding Secretary and the other officers of the 
Board have given themselves unreservedly to the task of carry- 
ing out the orders and program of the Board. All of this work 
has been done in harmony with the general policy of the Council 
of Boards of Benevolence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and with. the realization that after all, the work of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is but a section of the work of the church, and that the total 
church program must at all times be the goal toward which 
all activities must tend. 
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BOARD OF HOSPITALS AND HOMES OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


IncoME AND Expensss, Aucust 1, 1920, To DECEMBER 31, 1923 



















































Aug. 1, Year Year Year 
1920, to | Ended Ended Ended Total 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, om 
1920 1921 1922 1923 
Iycomn 
Committee on Conservation and Advance. . $3,333 33/$39,583 33/$35,000 00/$34,999 92/$112,916 58 
Less—Share of Expenses of Committee on 
Conservation and Advance....... 141 17] 1,652 54) 1,661 71) 1,812 20) 5,267 62 
Net Receipts from Committee........ $3,192 16]$37,930 79)$33,338 29/$33,187 72/$107,648 96 
EXPENSES 
Administration 
Salaries— 
Corresponding Secretary............- $2,075 02] $5,000 03} $5,000 02] $4,999 99) $17,075 06 
Office Secretary and Stenographers....| 1,009 40} 3,466 55) 4,322 50} 4,588 46] 13,386 91 
Travel Expense— 
nee Secretary... a. cs~ sn ees 656 53] 2,637 00) 2,778 39] 2,708 31 8,770. 23 
AS di hail BARRE Senne 2,163 60) 2,378 21] 2,284 12] 1,548 92] 8,324 85 
Office Sapilies and Expense... 2.24. 6:52. 94 47 383 24 475 69 446 63) 1,400 03 
Posta wo ia Sata Oeteh cis cokartee cant: = geese 62 86 484 63 321 90 830 56] 1,199 95 
peat! and Printing. SebNiy iad neN a 294 00 680 75 598 02 675 42 2,248 19 
Reutinse ee cite wy ake 258 00} 4,116 00) 4,116 00} 1,116 00; 3,606 00 
Taepiee and Telegraph... .. : 67 57 756 12 929 17 997 29 2,750 15 
INCOR tater, De yg aes ag aeD  enn ONT | DO San 150 00 20 00 20 00 190 00 
Bureau of Transportation..............+.| 0 ws. 526 00 300 00 375 00] 1,201 00 
Dues and Subscriptions................-. 3 00 68 29 11 50 74 42 157 21 
Tiberestr miele teste shail acini os 13" 75) 280/86) te scce cn iets 5 63 400 24 
Legal Advice and Expense. . pee at mabe faerie att 76 95 56 05 133 00 
Depreciation on Office Equipment. . Saat as 178 38 175 00 243 53 596 91 
Miscellaneous: o0 malts satin ction helene ee 3 10 10 65 105 30 20 00 139 05 
$6,801 30/$18,116 71/$18,459 56/$18,206 21] $61,583 78 
Publicity 
Electrotypes, Graphs, and Charts..=:...| $... .-|- Sine. ..] $.... o> $514 29 $514 29 
Printing ee were eke ee ee UR Powe 1,108 91] 1,095 78) 1,923 31) 4,128 00 
POstace pre ese eo neaee nba bemee | Laake Set 260 00 374 30 634 30 
ES DIDIEA RR Eee oe CoE enc eee oe Gin esi eksnoas, tas 33 86]. 248 47 282 33 
Writers and Preparation of Literature...) 2... we] wawe ae] g cece we 450 00 450 00 
Depreciation on Equipment............} 9... .. 110 34 254 50 Lae Ss lyf 922 OL 
terete $1,219 25] $1,644 14] $4,067 54! $6,930 93 
White Cross ; 
Salary. of Secretary... 2f.0..0 ev eee rete \ eh es $1,612 50) $4,500 00} $4,500 00} $10,612 50 
Printings, 9c -d ae meets oe Reh eee oe eer [ae Leeann 112 59 20 77 16 84 150 20 
<Lravell Expensenrecsctmys:sckeurethands wrvri|ls an aayel vas 610 95} 1,185 60 827 28] 2,073 83 
$29 $2,336 04] $5,656 37| $4,844 12] $12,836 53 
Bureau of Architecture 
BldesPrintsed yi aecrem ye sastavisyetcch sei Seer $1 60). .$....-5 $122 52 $124 12 
Travel PKpeUsOaem nae cuts aeiciecy Hil. be siney let 742 71 137 97 26 49 907 17 
Printing and: Postagese. Gc 2hktecccie |) set 102 10 500921) ieaeicrsner 153 02 
Six derns $846 41) $188 89) $149 01) $1,184 31 
Miscellaneous 
Field Work— 
Salaries shes Setters Peco ese sees aisles 5 PR acter PW Bee esa $283 20} $683 21 $966 41 
Travel Hxpense sac. vce sesiesgnicee c+ 209 55 129 03} 1,003 59 837 71) 2,179 88 
Bixpressy Charces aon verranarieete ge ace menial puaniores ste URS exteecaral les ag Sari ce 13 30 
Survey and Standardization— 
Salaries and Travel Expense.........]  ... -- 551 41) 1,778 91 205 80| 2,536 12 
Printing tt (setae wer dinelasearasetlend cite cas 291 51 BO: 16k ema ce 347 67 
General ConferencesEixpenses ics age ends. soe, cel! | euielg ustel| heels. ae 10 00 10 00 
Director of Finance— 
AATVan ae Reeders sage mae actede 3,999 96 BSS vas adae 4,833 28 
Travel BxpensOsugiciisisclecieciee’estswiese) ste Siam 2,357 05 D212 ltr gate ee 2,878 77 
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Aug. 1, Year Year Year 
1920. to | Ended Ended Ended Total 
Dec 31,| Dec.31, | Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, pus 











1920 1921 1922 1923 
Miscellaneous . 
Life Service— 
Avistitutes siete nas sate nee eae earns 50 10 30) 00s eects 85 10 
Printing Soret wiyeiie cots esaatetela | mamas acts 143 Al a cpreccete'|| duistee owners 143 54 
$209 55] $7,535 90] $4,511 90] $1,736 72] $13,994 07 
: s $7,010 85/$30,054 31/$30,460 86/$29,003 60) $96,529 62 
Less—Service Rendered to Hospitals......} ... .. 2A TIO Sh GAOL esa meee ee 6,259 30 
Not: Expenses ye v.ccicccies co tes cee io $7,010 85/$27,341 29)/$26,914 58/$29,003 60) $90,270 32 
Excess of Income Over Expenses......].....+.-- $10,589 50] $6,423 71] $3,184 12] $17,378 64 
Expenses Over Income ..... $3,818 69 ; 
The excess of Income over Expenses for the Quadrennium is in the following form: 
Cashion hand iityaistsninicd ines ne weletaaion ciety meets aise aera $200 00 
Cashisin banks year, Soi ae cisco are ete ne eins Oe ek eo 2,543 11 
Accounts Recelvablovt jtuccis,- bite to ichte Mien oe oe ee 7,872 44 
OficeyPauipment lasses eile tenia eet eee iene 2,675 03 
Taibrarys)00e aS sietenie sam ele tees sons pecs hela eee cisco nee 68 15 
Publicity——Mautomientitelee ee aerate se stonteticie meee doe nok ack onieieren 2,827 04 
Advancefor travels sscas susan od © Reece Bie ee eee eae 1,250 00 
‘ $17,485 77 
LeasAccounts:Payabletsc: Savtmscteaamet ace setae s eet emacee 57 13 


$17,378 64 


(Signed) BisHor W. O. SHEPARD, President, 
L. O. Janes, Recording Secretary, 
N. E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF CONFERENCE 
CLAIMANTS 


By JosrpH B. HincEeLry, CorrEsPONDING SECRETARY 


To the General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dear BrotuHers: 

I herewith present my fourth quadrennial report. 

The task has been difficult and taxing because the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the Board have been greatly increased 
without a corresponding increase in the budget. Hence, the 
consciousness of much work well accomplished has the disturb- 
ing background of many things which have not been done and 
of problems which should be solved at an early date. While 
there should be some modifications in the Disciplinary plan, in 
order to relieve it of abuses, on the whole our service annuity 
system is by far the best non-contributory plan that is in opera- 
tion, and is succeeding to a degree which is a marvel to other 
denominations. 

We need to keep in mind the fact that though since 1908 our 
resources have increased fourfold, yet the net liabilities are 
larger than ever, due to the fact (1) that there are five thou- 
sand more claimants; (2) that the annuity rate has doubled; 
(3) that early retirement has resulted in great losses in the 
effective ranks, so that, even if no active ministers should die, 
the additions would not make up for the losses. 

If instead of the present inadequate and round-about method 
of providing for the Board’s activities the General. Confer- 
ence would assign an agreed percentage of the pastors’ salaries 
to the general work the situation would be greatly improved. 
This money would go to the Board to be administered in the 
interest of the claimants in all Conferences, and be applied as 
follows : 

For immediate use: 





HqQualization™ Mundi 7. eles ioiste slats ke lorer $150,000 
INGCESSILOUS CASES | cicieicle. oniere oieleceicaie rene 135,000 
Aged and Disabled Supply Pastors.... 25,000 
SUSUCMUACTONS vs-c15o2g eye enoqn sccce wetteve be. ccolerece 25,000 

ROCAUH « kefels isthe -c ce'e tie ‘ests sighs <te'elers e's AOS see $335,000 


Investigation preliminary to the setting up of a 
reserve for accruing liabilities in the “Re- 
TIVOMON Es MUN?’ Aiisia so cesta oie: slave taclsttue iene oe 3 hee 50,000 
Campaign work in and for Annual Conferences 40,000 








Total for distribution and special work...... $425,000 
The support and maintenance of the Work of 

Phe mB Oa were gerctata et cee ecsiehevenelenciermarerts. eae ecs 60,000 

Grand Total ...........sescesesceevees $485,000 
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An apportionment of two per cent of the Pastors’ salaries, 
either as a part of the present apportionment or in addition 
thereto, would produce the requisite income, the money to be 


divided in the following ratio: Day “chat 
JOOHEEH DY AE Roy aged Sb OG ek es EA eens eS Fania 5 Sek i Ave: 2 
Necessitousi Cases). kicicle stats sete nyeeis winecsrco eee orate 25 
Aged and Disabled Supply Pastors................ 10M 
Sustentation ecsiaacd. ne ralate walteratoeraate s ots taapiiaers 5 
Investigation; -ReESCLVG,. CLC... cis citisiece eters ais aie 10 
Work for? Annual Conferencesa ices. os sence tote > 10 


Support and Maintenance of the work of the Board 15 


Ts it not time for the church to play fair with this vital en- 
terprise? For distant and remote causes the visioning of a 
hundred million dollars seems easy; but for the cause of the 
ministers, widows and orphans—a cause that is at our door and 
in the immediate Methodist family—it seems difficult to secure 
an adequate support. 

We are now approaching the greatest and mpst critical 
task that was ever before a denomination, that of conserving 
the results of twelve successful years, and providing for the 
future of our system by adding contributory features and cre- 
ating an adequate reserve to cover the future retirement years 
of the men who are working to-day and will be working to-mor- 
row. Substantially all other denominations have been forced 
to do this to forestall disaster. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is too big to provide retiring pensions for its minis- 
ters and widows after the fashions of old-style hand-to-mouth 
assessment, fraternal insurance organizations, and worthwhile 
plans can be worked out only after a thorough actuarial exam- 
ination of the vital and financial elements represented by the 
entire group of ministers, a task that cannot be accomplished 
in a short time or without considerable expense, and a suffi- 
cient revenue must be provided for this purpose. 


PERSONNEL 
Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell, President of the Board, 
has most loyally represented the interests of his brethren, the 
retired ministers. Fine work has been done by the members 
of the staff, the Rev. Charles R. Oaten, Business Representa- 
tive; the Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, Recording Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer; and Mrs. Helen E. Moore, Office 
Manager. The Board is fortunate in the character and effi- 
ciency of its employees: Miss Myrtle Strider, in charge of sur- 
vey and tabulations; Miss Ruth Crane, private secretary; Miss 
Grace Smithson, in charge of Mr. Oaten’s office; Miss Jose- 
phine Holmes, accountant; Miss Edith Stull, multigraph and 
mailing. With the increase of the Board’s activities there will 
be at hand a fine group of workers trained for larger respon- 
sibilities. 
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Mr. Robert W. Campbell, Treasurer and Attorney, ‘has, de; 
voted himself with zeal and enthusiasm to the work.-- Through 
his wise counsel the “Ministers’ veo Deere. Fund”. has 
been perfected. . 

CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


During the quadrennium Dr. Perry Millar, Mr. Dene oe 
ren Brown and Mr. John O. Pew died, men of sterling char- 
acter, great ability and unusual success, and thoroughly de: 
voted to the interests of the retired minister. Dr. Joseph W. 
Van Cleve, long associated in the work as vice-president and 
member of the staff, was compelled to resign, on account of 
failing health. In setting up the survey of “the local preacher 
supply pastors he erected a lasting monument. 

On er eee ae the Bishops, successors were found for 
these members: . George H. aed) De epee: Ohio; Dr: 
Robert B. Steneetl, “Milwaukee, Wis. ; Edgar R. Heckman, 
Harrisburg, Penn.; Mr. Edgar. a let Moline, Ill. 


The present membership of the Board is as follows: 


Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell, President, 
157 N. Lexington Parkway, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Ministers 


Charles W. Baldwin, Baltimore, Md. 
Henry L. Davis, Greencastle, Ind. 
C. Oscar Ford, Springfield, Mass. 
Samuel J. Greenfield, Utica, N. Y. 
Edgar R. Heckman, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Joseph B. Hingeley, Chicago, Ill. 
Robert HE. Meader, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Robert B. Stansell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laymen 


Benjamin F. Adams, Bloomington, Ind. 
John E. Andrus, Yonkers, N. Y. ° 
George H. Brown, Lakewood, Ohio 

« Robert W. Campbell, Chicago, Ill. 
Oscar P. Miller, Rock Rapids, Iowa 
Joseph B. Morrell, New York, N. Y. 
Charles E. Waterman, South Holland, Ill. 
Edgar H. Wilson, Moline, Ill. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Board of Conference Claimants occupies a somewhat 
unique position in the church because all its funds are Trust 
Funds and must therefore be invested and administered with 
the utmost care and under the most rigid supervision in order 
that we may comply with laws governing Trust organizations 
in the State of Illinois. It has always been the policy of ‘this: 
Board to conduct its business and financial affairs according 
to the most approved methods. Its investments are made: un- 
der the advice of experts; absolute safety of the funds being 
the chief consideration rather than high rate of return., All 
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expenditures are made under a carefully operated budget which 
resulted in a reserve balance of $6,912.75 for the quadren- 
nium after all expenses of administration had been met. 

From the reports of our Business Representative I find that 
the last quadrennium has been marked by a continuance of the 
same careful business methods, so that the Board has the high- 
est rating possible with Bradstreet and its list of investments 
is considered first class in every respect. 

Life Annuity Bonds, which constitute one of the principal 
sources of addition to our funds, are carefully and scientifically 
valued each year and are not considered as an asset to the 
Permanent Fund, but rather as a liability, until the bene- 
ficiaries have died and the principal remaining in such bonds 
has been brought back by its own earnings to par value. In 
this way the sum total of any and all gifts to our Fund, on the 
Life Annuity basis, ultimately accrues to the Fund. 


The holdings of the Board total $1,622,207.57, as follows: 


Corporation: “Bondsr rine ss sa eteccoteus erie lanceie $967,500.00 
Government Bon dsm Sheth is bicieierenatt comnts 2,550.00 
Real Estate First Mortgages............... 501,137.43 
Contracts,“Stocks, Notes, ete. /..c:5. 6.6... 42,019.14 
Value of Real Estate owned................ 109,001.00 


This represents an increase of over $400,000 during the 
quadrennium. Against this there are Life Annuity contracts 
outstanding in the total of $407,322 still active and, in ‘addi- 
tion, about $60,000 in Life Annuity Bonds have matured. 

An increasing number of people interested in the Cause of the 
Conference Claimants are making bequests and direct gifts in 
money or property. The funds of the Board have benefited to 
the extent of $156,000 from these sources during the quad- 
rennium, 

LITERATURE , 


A service of incalculable value has been rendered the Cause 
through the character and extent of the literature published and 
distributed by the Board. In addition to the larger publica- 
tions, such as the book, “The Retired Minister,’ in two edi- 
tions; the magazine, “The Veteran Preacher,” and “The Stew- 
ard’s Manual,” just off the press, millions of copies of tracts have 
been issued and scattered throughout the Church, some of which 
have attracted nation-wide attention, such as Bishop Quayle’s 
“The Task Golden,” and “What a Preacher Is;” Bishop Mit- 
chell’s “The Preacher’s Prospect,” and Mr. Marvin Campbell’s 
“Indispensable Man,” and “Our Dishonored Debt.” These and 
others have done much to keep the need and justice of our Cause 
in the thinking of the Church. 

'. But, we are facing new problems, as well as a new conscious- 
ness on the part of the Church, and, to meet these, a new type 
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of literature must be provided. It is no longer necessary to 
emphasize the in.perative need and compelling justice of this 
Cause, but the new problems and responsibilities in relation to 
it are already appearing large upon the horizon and a new lit- 
erature, attractive and compelling, clearly stating the new prob- 
lems and responsibilities, must be immediately produced. To 
do this, the Board must have adequate provision for literature 
made in its administrative budget, for, “where no vision” or 
information is, “the people perish.” 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


The tables printed elsewhere show what is being done by the 
Conferences in the United States. 


Number of Conference Claimants, 1923 





REPT AMINTSHS TS I iWeia uals oeietets wie Ree rodakecthe aushalke botercle 3,438 
Wal Gio Wii tes Cietes as orate wea tet rosie: wel =, Ol aiciey elope hon sualeyeustambaterd 3,939 
Dependent™ “Orphans se co's stewie cishs, ois 4 sue.bcecsie’e egevice aaa 889 
tan er ie, SEE Oy tA Cae PIES OSG 

E INETEASCZOVERD LO 22s Wiel. eis ehs Del atate levetah ov aiebe aps toneve ss 137 
: During cthen@ Wad nen M1 UlMiceese eho ere cevatnere cutee ~ 422 

Annuity Clatms—1923 

Disciplinary=Clanms saa ta cities cates Sete aeiehs $3,965,873 
AOU ACIES: Mail Clas, crate cohatel aketsuetsneta-l vhs ee! ol ete. siavete ts 2,586,212 
WEST CLG ec, een tate ol eNO oie tener oka iic aes tke core eto $1,379,661 


NECESSITOUS CASES 
In addition to $2,586,212 paid as annuities, $197,088 was paid 
to necessitous cases, on the basis of need; making the total 
amount paid $2,783,300. Necessitous “allowances”. are made 
by the Conference Stewards to those whose annuities are not suf- 
ficient to provide a comfortable support. One fourth of the 
amount was provided by the Board of Conference Claimants. 
Ultimately all necessitous allowances will be paid by the Con- 
nectional Permanent Fund, for which the General Conference has 
asked ten million dollars. It is not easy to subject the necessi- 
tous claims to actuarial statement, because “necessity knows no 
law.” The combined statement of the annuity and the necessi- 
tous claims is as follows: 


Annuity and Necessitous Claims—1923 


Total annuity and necessitous claims........ $4,162,961 
Notalepaldwonm TMS reer ke shaverer cts, craters Patrons 6 2,783,300 
Deficit - December. 31, 1923 sic. sere, erate. 5s $1,379,661 


This deficit, equal to 5 per cent interest on an endowment of 
$27,593,220, sobers our thinking, while we rejoice that two 
million dollars more was paid in 1923 than in 1908, when the 
Board came into being. The problem is to close this widen- 
ing gap, by earnest work and the establishment of a reserve. 
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ANNUITY RATES AND ANNUITY YEARS 


The average salary is now quite stable—$1,402 in 1922, and 
$1,396 in 1923—but the average annuity rate paid increased 
thirty-three cents—from $12.45 in 1922 to $12.78 in 1923; the 
percentage of the Disciplinary rate paid being 60 per cent. 


TAKING STOCK 


The progress made by the Church in providing for Confer- 
ence Claimants has been steady since 1908. The total endow- 
ment, largely held by Annual Conferences, Preachers’ Aid So- 
cieties, etc., has increased from a little more than a million dol- 
lars to almost seventeen million dollars. The pastoral charges 
respond splendidly to the annual apportionments. $1,930,943 
came directly from them in 1923, about two-thirds of the entire 
distributable income—and it is imperative that the work shall 
be done in a way the laymen will approve. 

The amounts paid to Conference Claimants by quadrenniums, 
since the opening of the century, were as follows: 


First quadrennium TGOQ0=190S) ecm hc ere oe $1,183,000 
Second if T90AS1O OT ore ee: 1,473,000 
Third z TSO 8=19 1 7 Meee cae 3,171,000 
Fourth & 194-2101 aes oat ee ees 4,431,000 
Fifth s TOLEH=1OTO Re RAS ere 5,497,000 
Sixth <i 1920-1923.- 256 csc .ee 9,849,000 

TOGA eee cscs coe eee Lg UNOS tetera srerie cin ote $25,604,000 


The payments made during the present quadrennium almost 
equal those of the first four quadrenniums. The strong hold 
that the cause of the retired preachers has in the thought of 
a liberal minded Methodist layman is indicated by this steady 
increase. Of almost twenty-six million dollars paid during 
the twenty-four years, 4 per cent was paid during the first 
quadrennium, and five per cent during the second; 12 per 
cent during the third; 17 per cent during the fourth; 22 
per cent during the fifth; and almost 40 per cent during the 
sixth or present quadrennium. 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY CLAIMANTS—1917 AND 1922 


1917 1922 Increase 
Number Receiving 
$ 10 per Month or More........ 2,481 2,857 336 
20 * ss ee ees Ae. 1,620 2,426 805 
Uae - = Sapa ee Aare 787 1,842 1,055 
40 “ s 3 SOS ees 381 1,238 857 
Se Hh $8 [ech age 251 677 426 
CO e er aes 473 473 
(iy © . i Ae ee hcg te 314 314 
SOlae ge s pa Lees ions ae 33 ales: 
100m ; oe eee ae tert Aah 72 72 
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This table indicates how the individual ministers are being 
benefited. In 1917 no minister received as much as $600 per 
year. In 1923 there were 892 ministers and 143 widows—1,035 
in all—who received $600 or more, a fact of “human interest.” 


DIVERSITIES OF ADMINISTRATION 


One of the motives which led to the organization of the 
Board of Conference Claimants was that it should give special 
help to the poorer and weaker Conferences. For not only is 
their annuity rate low, but only 40 per cent of the legal rate 
is paid in Conferences having a rate of less than $10; while 
in Conferences whose rate exceeds $20, 73 per cent is paid. 
Not only is the rate half as much, a deplorable fact, but the 
percentage paid is only half as great. The cure for this situa- 
tion is to increase the resources of the Board by assigning a 
part of the annual receipts from the pastoral charges to the 
poorer Conferences. 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA ASKED FOR CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS IN 
THE SEVERAL EPISCOPAL AREAS 


The average amount asked for Conference Claimants in the 
different Episcopal areas is as follows: 


Area Cents per member 


SADE AM CLSCOe tte els pis orenet Ait ete i cuchoies RRS Bie keener 88.3 
ORDA Ay woke pa 8 ooyasoseuotaloweeiakeewokehiie apiece, ay eietsbe aie teem ars ks 80.0 


SUITE Ce EN NR ear teaser oo atthe cceiaee ce, see nace ote ake 67.8 
POEL a eater ohare ee tine oa eta s etme ere 
Sarat all psy Bs step esse eal Maes a ee ds oaks eaten Dobe ahs 
INQ WARN OU: Ko tet icc eget eos oc toto cyeyens Lo Burs vebskenobewm egoutne nics eaeietins 


a> 
w 


VSI PO Meth ope as cutis bay crooner ciatahal Paint tenia aholaaaae 
WT GHA ree ese beso tome eee ce, Tits yey cceesh tesa seron Taito etewain, jaiee: 
IPICESD ULES tmeere nore avers eerie sain ea aoa rene auttenays Ae tais 
Pilasaelip Miao els... aeteehen ree soon etioke hha Sete Rist 
mdianapolisy Meir carina act-acoes Ay case me oh 
Satyr OU Sime dopa etonate eh GL ckeuapcrs, aveuaboned aateteb suas ice) sielketeitocens 
OTN UIVEN Claes ese cdo cae e ie io ee ces ahr oisahal meee onayls gee yen cea 
GING ELGG ER Serdecoeetica Cae RS Se uth DIO RNC oc NNO Panett en arenes coe 
CA EPATIOO SAT ieee Gisela cle font aid elerenets slats aN Gae Rao 01-8 
New OLICAIS er Pettis cae io ude tacit aeaetere aoe e 


Mw www ® O1OTOTOT Oo 


CANE SCAN SOE SISSIES Cel Se ee CRE 
Sb RREHONSOHOWHOORMOW 


It would be very difficult to explain why there is such a 
variation among the areas. The San Francisco Area appor- 
tions at the rate of 88 cents per member and the Cincinnati 
Area, 31 cents per member. There is, however, no difficulty in 
understanding why certain areas are at the top of the list; for 
these Bishops did not submit to the vote of the Conference 
a motion which contravened the law. 
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QUADRENNIAL ANALYSIS 


1920 1928 Increase 
INVCPALCL SALATY*. cccislers een ue $1,072 $1,396 $324 
AMMUItY STAC ess. reco). Sete $15.20 $19.67 $4.57 | 
VearsnwonoSelviCGr wa. seseiel. 159,080 167,684 8,604 
Annuity claims©.....-...34. $2,831,951 $3,967,983 $1,136,032 
Paid as annuities’ .v....<. $1,878,659 $2,586,336 $707,677 
Annuity rater paid=..aii.0. $10.13 $12.77 $2.64 
Percentage paid of annuity 

TALC: % emcee te neko eee 63% 59% (4%) 
Paid to necessitous cases.. $201,029 $197,076 C3 on 
Preachers “oi sates ienies ovoieree 3,294 3,441 
WTO WS) bes eosiche ricle nates teetene’s 3,795 3,939 vn 
@hildrenisnAe cence ae 757 888 131 
Totalaclavimantsuletecsea ee ose 7,846 8,268 » 422 
Ministers paid less than $200 702 486 (216) 
Ministers paid $201—$600... 2,077 1,780 (297) 
Ministers paid $601-—$1,000.. 419 994 575 
Ministers paid $1,000 plus.. 6 113 107 
Received from churches.... $1,314,175 $1,930,805 $616,630 
Received from investments $328,770 $530,044 $201,274 
MOtal MIN COME > sete te tenses ais $2,121,534 $3,001,270 $879,736 
Apportionment to charges.. $1,444,279 $2,206,492 $762,212 
Paid by charges: ...j)....... $1,345,648 $1,955,873 $610,227 
Total annuity and _  neces- 

SIGOUS SCIATING. caiaie-steistens che $3,032,980 $4,165,059 $1,132,079 
Total distribubiony e'. crite $2,079,688 $2,783,991 $704,303 
WV OTGI tay atc ees ehnge ese el enemulons $953,292 $1,381,068 $427,776 
Total Annual Conference in- 

vestment ..... acts a ee $14,179,235 $16,317,456 $2,138,221 


Decrease in parenthesis () 


GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE BOARD'S ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Board of Conference Claimants cannot 
be fairly represented by graphs because the results of its work 
are not shown in its own accounting system, but in those of the 
several Conferences which are helped in accomplishing their 
tasks. Most of its work and the major part of its expenditures 
have been in the interest of Annual Conferences; the benefits 
going to them and not to the Board. The first campaign for 
increase of Conference funds was conducted by the Board and 
the expenses were largely met by it. The immediate returns, 
seven million dollars, were not placed on the books of the 
Board. 

The annual appropriations of the Board to the Conferences 
come from permanent investments which represent the work 
of many years, not of one year; and the $9,000 distributed to 
aged and disabled local preacher supply pastors came to the 
Board without expense. ‘Two-thirds of every dollar received 
by the Board is for the benefit of the cause at large and not 
for internal administration. The major part of the work is 
promotional and most of the money paid for salaries, expenses, 
etc., is related to world-wide activities and not to administra- 
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tion. It is well to keep in mind the Board’s manifold activi- 
ties for which the money is used: 

(1) Expense of campaigns in Annual Conferences. 

(2) Salaries and expenses of Conference representatives in 
the poorer and weaker Conferences. 

(3) Preparation and distribution of literature. 

(4) Publication of the “Veteran Preacher,” reports, etc. 

(5) Advertising in the Advocates. 

(6) Salaries of competent men to do extensive work. 

(7) Travel and visitation of Conferences. 

(8) Accounting and checking up the ministerial services 
of more than eight thousand Conference Claimants; and ulti- 
mately of all the ministers. 

(9) Preparation, printing and furnishing blank forms for 
the Conference Stewards, and checking up: their reports. 

(10) Gathering statistical and other information and print- 
ing same for the benefit of the Church. 

(11) Continual investigation of the actuarial elements that 
enter into annuity and pension problems. 

(12) Forecasting the future and providing for future con- 
tingencies. 


AGED AND DISABLED SUPPLY PASTORS 


The question of making provision for the old age and dis- 
ability of faithful supply pastors has been given considerable 
attention by several General Conferences. 

The proposition that recognition should be given these men 
was a natural reaction to the enlarged pension plans of Meth- 
odism. Their invaluable services, “rendered often on meager 
support and under difficult conditions, created a widespread 
conviction that they ought not to be neglected in their old age. 
Memorials and appeals on their behalf were presented to every 
General Conference since the organization of the Board of Con- 
ference Claimants, asking that supply pastors be recognized 
as Conference Claimants, and in 1912 the action took that form. 
But, when the question of legality was raised, the General Con- 
ference ruled that the Annual Conference could not use Con- 

. ference Claimants’ funds for this purpose. 

However, the General Conference of 1920 authorized the An- 
nual Conferences to take any necessary measures for the’ crea- 
tion of permanent funds or to raise money for annual distri- 
bution for this cause. During the discussion of the question it 
became evident that this was a matter to be carried forward 
by the Church at large rather than by the Annual Conferences 
and a later resolution committed the whole question to the 
Board of Conference Claimants for study and survey, reporting 
their findings to the Council of Boards of Benevolence. 
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-¥/A> thoroughgoing investigation was begun immediately un- 
der Dr. Joseph W. Van Cleve, of the Board Staff. First a 
study was made of the General Minutes in order to ascertain 
the number of supply pastors in the United States and the 
salaries paid to them. Then requests for information were sent 
to twenty-six hundred and sixty-five of them. A further in- 
quiry was made, in cooperation with the district superintend- 
ents, Conference stewards and others and the names and rec- 
ord of the services of faithful and devoted aged and disabled 
supply pastors were obtained. 

_. From the returns received we segregated the names of those 
who had served ten or more years, who were approximately 
‘sixty-five years of age and who during the next five years 
might become aged or disabled, and require relief. 

~ Out of these investigations grew the conviction that (1) the 
problem was not as large as had been generally supposed, (2) 
‘the matter should be handled in a connectional way instead 
of by the several Annual Conferences, (3) an amount of money 
‘sufficient to furnish relief should be included in the general 
budget for the Board of Conference Claimants, and eventually 
‘provided by an endowment, (4) that the Church would respond 
generously to any reasonable plan of providing for them. 
“~The results of this survey were presented to the Council of 
Boards of Benevolence and an appropriation of at least $20,000 
“was asked to be placed in the budget for this purpose. Ten 
‘thousand dollars was granted for the year 1922 for distribu- 
tion in 1923. <A special committee was appointed, consisting 
‘of Revs. R. E. Meader, a member of the Board; Charles A. 
‘Gage and J. 8. White, presidents of the Boards of Stewards of 
‘the Rock River and Centra! Illinois Conferences, to canvass 
‘the applications and recommend the first distribution, which 
“was made February 1, 1923. 

The beneficiaries were divided into three classes, payments to 
“be made on February 1st and August 1st: Class A to receive 
$200 each; Class B, $120 each; Class C, $80 each. Allow- 
“ances were made to sixty-nine supply pastors and five widows— 
“two in Class A, forty-six in Class B, and twenty-six in Class 
~C, the beneficiaries being in thirty-seven different Conferences. 
The total of the first distribution was $9,000, including $1,000 
for emergency. 

‘The committee requested the Council of Boards of Benevo- 
“lence to include in their appropriations $20,000 for distribu- 
tion in 1924, but only $10,000 was granted. The second dis- 
tribution was made February 1, 1924, on a basis similar to the 
‘former one. New applications are being received, and the num- 
“ber ‘entitled to relief now exceeds a hundred. The distribu- 
“tion of this wholly inadequate amount is a step in the right 

direction. 
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“MINISTERS’ PROVIDENT ANNUITY FUND” 


The November “Official Railroad Guide? makes the follow-, 


ing statement: » 08 
“A new means by which the 250,000 officers and employees 


of the Pennsylvania System may save money, increase their. 


pensions, and obtain emergency loans, has been established 


t 


through the “Pennsylvania Railroad Provident and Loan, Agsso- 
ciation, which is a cooperative activity of the officers and.em-. 
ployees. Participation is entirely voluntary and its operations} 


are for the benefit only of those officers and employees who may’. 


become members.” 
The duties of the Board of Conference Claimants relate’ to 


ministers only and for several years plans have been developing, ; 
by means of which, in addition to and independent of the an-. 
nuities provided by the church for Conference Claimants, min- 


isters may secure the benefit of their own personal economy 


and savings, by applying such savings accumulations to. the, 
purchase of life annuities at rates which would return to them) 
substantially the entire amount paid, with interest. This is; 


just what is done by the “Pennsylvania Railroad Provident and: 


Loan Association.” ck angel 
The annuity rates of benevolent agencies ordinarily provide 
that a considerable residuum, three-fourths or more, will: re- 


vert to the organization, for the benefit of the cause it repre-. 


sents. But purely beneficiary organizations, like the Carnegie 
Foundation, do not figure to leave any residue, but rather. on 


returning to the annuitants, during a normal life, the equivalent 


of their accumulations. Such organizations do not exist for 
profit, but for the benefit of the beneficiaries. During the past 
two years responsible actuaries have been engaged in applying 
the principle of service to Methodist ministers—not profit to 
the Board, calculating annuity rates so as to leave only a small 
residue for expenses. ist 
It will thus be made possible for Methodist ministers, 





through their own savings and economy, to add to their anmui-: 


ties in a self-contributory way, so that they may spend their’ 


closing years in a degree of comfort. The plan of the “Min-: 


isters’ Provident-Annuity Fund” is flexible enough to meet 


all the exigencies and emergencies of the ministerial life, to. 


provide for early disability, and also, as in the Pennsylvania 


Railroad plan, to make it possible for ministers to “save money, 


increase their pensions, obtain emergency loans,” etc. 


The three items involved are (1) interest accumulations, (2): 


loans and cash withdrawals, (3) higher annuity rates. -‘To- 


gether they will bring splendid results to those - who. exercise: 
forethought and economy. For example: If a preacher should’ 


lay aside $100 each year from the time he was twenty-five years 
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old until he is sixty-five years old, his accumulations, at four 
per cent interest, compounded semi-annually, would be $9,882. 
When he was twenty-five years old his annuity rate would have 
been only five per cent, but when he is sixty-five years old, 
his annuity rate will be ten and two-tenths per cent; and a life 
annuity on $9,882 at 10.2 per cent would amount to $1,008— 
almost $3 a day—during the remainder of his life. Should he 
prefer a joint and last survivor annuity for the benefit of both 
himself and his wife as long as either of them should live, and 
their ages were approximately the same, the annuity would be 
$781—$65 a month during life. 

A Methodist preacher may enter into the Ministers’ Provi- 
dent-Annuity Fund at any age, but the accumulations of an 
older man will be small because of the shortness of the accu- 
mulating period. But a Methodist minister may invest his sav- 
ings and receive the benefit of the higher annuity rate. The 
benefits of the plan would be greatly. increased if a larger 
amount than $100 a year were placed in the Fund, especially 
during the early period of the ministry. Wherever the “Min- 
isters’ Provident-Annuity Fund” has been presented ministers 
have said, “I wish that such an opportunity had been open to me 
when I was younger.” 

The plan is made flexible, money being received at any time, 
in any amount, subject to four per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

The annuity contract is not issued when the minister enters 
the Fund and begins to save, but at the time when he chooses to 
exercise his option; or should he die, whenever his widow de- 
sires to do so. 

Should the minister become disabled he may exercise his 
option and receive an annuity at the rate payable at his age on 
his total accumulations in the fund; or he may allow the money 
to accumulate until later; or he may withdraw his savings and 
accumulations in whole or part. 

Should the minister need money to meet a temporary emer- 
gency, he may borrow on his certificate up to 80 per cent of 
his accumulations, without jeopardizing valuable contingent 
benefits from endowment income and earnings. 

Should he leave the ministry entirely, he may receive an 
annuity at the ordinary Board rates, which are liberal, or 
may withdraw his accumulations; but he would not be eligible 
to the contingent benefits. 

The “Mimsters’ Provident-Annuity Pund” makes it possi- 
ble for a Methodist minister, through forethought and economy, 
to secure additional and unchallengeable protection for the old 
age of himself and his loved ones. The earlier he begins to 
save the greater will be his accumulations, annuities and 
benefits. 
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The Ministers’ Provident-Annuity Fund was approved and 
adopted by the Board of Conference Claimants at its last annual 
meeting. 


ACCRUED AND ACCRUING LIABILITIES 


By “accrued” liabilities are meant liabilities for services that 
have already been rendered and for which the minister is now 
receiving or will receive an annuity. By “accruing” or pros- 
pective liabilities we mean liabilities which will’ be operative 
later when the minister is retired. Generally speaking, accru- 
ing liabilities are for services rendered after a definitely fixed 
date. Most ministers now in active service have accrued la- 
bilities which will be operative when they retire and will also 
have accruing liabilities for services after the determinal date. 
New entrants would have only accruing or prospective labili- 
ties. ‘ 

-To provide only for the accrued liabilities and to ignore the 
accruing liabilities for services to be rendered will be fatal to our 
system. There are more than 3,400 retired ministers and 5,000 
other claimants, who represent four million dollars of accrued 
habilities ; and there are 14,000 active ministers who are adding | 
140 centuries of accruing liabilities annually. About 50 cen- 
turies of liabilities disappear annually, leaving a net annual 
increase of 90 centuries. Thus far the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been considering only the accrued habilities and 
ignoring the accruing or prospective liabilities. Methodism 
shows a deficit of a million dollars in its old habilities and adds 
each year half a million dollars of new liabilities for which no 
provision is made. 

What would a business organization do that found itself in 
such a situation? Its debt would be funded and a sinking 
fund established into which certain moneys would be paid each 
year, until the debts disappeared. A legal reserve is a “back 
log,” a sinking fund; and it should be provided, in part at 
least, by contributions from the beneficiaries, the preachers. 

Many retirement funds have failed because they were on a 
“hand to mouth” basis; each year’s income being exhausted 
each year; so that after eight or ten years, the accumulated 
liabilities could not be met. The funds which have survived 
faced the situation and provided for contributory payments by 
the beneficiaries, which will accumulate by compound interest 
until the day when accruing liabilities become accrued. To 
this money the organization adds funds so that when in 1954 
the liabilities created by services rendered by your pastor be- 
come operative by his retirement there will be income suf- 
ficient to meet his liability. In such a way should the future 
liabilities of Methodism be anticipated. Our present resources 
provide for only three-fourths of the present labilities and for 
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none of the accruing or prospective liabilities, and we owe it 
to the ministers who are now from 30 to 50 years of age to 
project plans for their retirement so that they may receive 
a sure and definite benefit which will be paid beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, and for which they themselves have contrib- 
uted in part. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE ANTICIPATING AN EMERGENCY 


The time has arrived for a thorough, exact and careful in- 
vestigation of all the elements that enter into the service an- 
nuity system of the Methodist Episcopal Church, so that its 
essential principles may be preserved and a rational solution 
found for present difficulties and impending dangers. 

Methodist people are so accustomed to large figures that the 
size of their enterprises may at times obscure their understand- 
ing of what is involved in them. In 1923 the annual disci- 
plinary obligations of the Church for service annuities were 
four million dollars—equal to 5 per cent interest on an endow- 
ment of eighty million dollars—an amount larger than the 
total five years’ Centenary receipts. This startling statement 
should lead us to reckon our resources, anticipate our future 
liabilities, and seek the constructive advice of skilled actuaries, 
so that, freed from imperfections and abuses, our fine system 
may be.strengthened and stabilized by a legal reserve, set up in 
part by payments made by the beneficiaries. 

Certain abuses and imperfections must be corrected. An- 
nuities are being paid for services which were not rendered 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church, its institutions or organ- 
izations—as unreasonable a practice as it would be for the 
New York Life Insurance Company to be asked to assume the 
habilities of the Equitable Life because the beneficiaries were 
good and useful men; or as if the Episcopal should be asked 
to assume the pension liabilities of the Presbyterian Church. 
Ministers whose services were not given to the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, but remained in the “effective relation” now re- 
ceive annuities which they did not earn, and which are paid by 
our Church to the detriment of the cause. Appointments to de- 
tached service outside of the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
not be recognized as creating annuity liabilities, and the legisla- 
tion as to special appointments should state clearly that such 
years shall not be counted as annuity years. No other denomi- 
nation or pension plan submits to such an imposition. 

There are also inequities which should be corrected. Some 
Conferences pay $300, or less for the same years of service for 
which other Conferences pay $1,200 or more. 

The relation of transfers to the annuity plan should be care- 
fully considered. The transfer system is necessary in a con- 
nectional Church, but it is not reasonable that by the stroke of 
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an episcopal pen a Bishop can add hundreds of dollars to the 
annuity obligations of an Annual Conference, without recourse. 
In some cases the transfers made in a single session have repre- 
sented 5 per cent income on $30,000. The last General Con- 
ference established the Equalization Fund, to equalize the bur- 
dens among the Conferences; but as yet there are no means 
for that purpose. The careful survey made by the Board shows 
that for the ministers alone $80,000 will be required annu- 
ally, and that for the entire group, ministers, widows and or- 
phans, $150,000. But only $25,000 was placed by the Council 
in the present financial program for this purpose. 

The correction of these matters of administration will af- 
ford some relief, as will also the change of the ratio for deter- 
mining the annuity rate to one per cent of the average salary, 
and the exercise of care in the distribution of the present 
funds; but after all has been said and done there is only one 
adequate method of securing permanency in our retirement 
system and preventing it from being overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of liabilities, viz., the method which has been introduced, 
reluctantly at first, into the pension plans of schools, churches, 
ete., that of setting up a reserve plan on a contributory basis, 
by which the beneficiaries themselves provide in part for the 
liabilities they create, and share in the Retirement Fund. 

When twenty-two million dollars were given to the “Car- 
negie Foundation for the Improvement of Teaching,” it seemed 
to the administrators that, with so large an endowment, almost 
any promise could be fulfilled; but after the plan had been in | 
operation for several years it was found to be financially inade- 
quate to fulfill its promises and that, if modifications were not 
made the beneficiaries would be left without support in old 
age. Then, on advice of wise and skillful actuaries, a thor- 
ough investigation was made and the system was changed from 
a non-contributory plan, which had been in the mind of the 
great benefactor, into a reserve system, on a contributory basis, 
in which the teachers themselves and the colleges they served 
shared with the Foundation in the responsibility of providing 
for the pension liabilities through the establishment of a re- 
serve, and the Foundation resting on a sound actuarial basis 
will be able in the future, to meet both the accrued and the 
accruing liabilities. 

Similar situations developed in other non-contributory plans 
which did not have a legal reserve. The Congregational 
Church operated a liberal plan for several years, but breakers 
being discovered ahead, the “Modified Plan” was set up by 
actuaries, with contributory and reserve features, which is 
completely solvent, and able to meet present and future de- 
mands. ‘The preacher’s premium, equal to 6 per cent of his 
salary, is paid in part by “The Pilgrim Fund,’ which will 
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gradually increase its payments until his payments will be a 
minor fraction of the cost. After similar changes had been 
made in the early plans of the Northern Convention of the 
Baptist Church, and a system of contributory payments with a 
legal reserve had been adopted, Mr. Rockefeller, with the ap- 
proval of his actuaries and legal advisers, gave several million 
dollars to the fund. The early plans of the Disciples Church 
went through the same process; also those of the Presbyterian 
Church. The new pension plan of the United Brethren Church, 
which had the advantage of the experiences of other churches, 
now operates with contributory and reserve features. 

But by far the largest and most outstanding development of 
a contributory system based on a reserve is that of the Episco- 
pal Church, which began by carefully separating on the date 
of March 1, 1917, the “accrued liabilities” for services already 
rendered, to be provided for by the “Church Pension Fund” of 
$5,000,000 and other resources, from the “accruing liabilities,” 
for services to be rendered in the future and to be provided for 
by annual payment of 714 per cent of his salary to be paid by 
or for each clergyman, which was the amount actuarially as- 
certained by a careful and exhaustive survey as being sufficient 
to furnish the adequate reserve. So thoroughly was the work. 
done that the plan met hearty approval and 90 per cent of 
the parishes now pay for their rector the amount which as- 
sures for him a liberal pension in old age, equal to half of his 
average salary during the last ten years of his active ministry. 
Furthermore, the “Church Pension Fund,’ for which $5,000,- 
000 was asked, now exceeds $10,000,000. The work of Bishop 
Lawrence, Mr. Monell ‘Sayre and their coadjutors is beyond 
praise. “They builded better than they knew;” but their great- 
est distinction lies in the fact that as wise master builders, they 
laid the foundation after a thorough-going investigation, call- 
ing to their help expert advisers, among whom were the actu- 
aries of the great insurance companies, with whom they sat. 
down and counted the cost, and basing the payments on actu- 
arial calculations, provided an adequate reserve to meet all 
future accruing or prospective liabilities. Then, in order to 
start “with a clear sheet,” they established “The Church Pen- 
sion Fund,’ to take care of the accrued liabilities for services 
already rendered. 

The Anglican Church in England and in Canada adopted 
their plan in foto. 

Methodism is well situated to profit by this fine achievement. 

(1) We have resources by which we can provide on the pres- 
ent basis for the “accrued liabilities’ of those who are now 
retired, widowed or orphaned. 
_ (®) By linking the Board of Conference Claimants to min- 
isterial support, where it properly belongs, by a small appor- 
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tionment of not more than two per cent, the necessitous cases 
of the entire Church can be provided for, thus relieving the 
Annual Conferences of that responsibility; the demands of the 
Equalization Fund can be met; the expenses of the actuarial 
investigation can be paid; the support of aged and disabled 
local supply pastors can be secured; the Sustentation Fund can 
be created; the support and maintenance of the work of the 
Board’s activities can be provided for; and the entire question 
of ministerial retirement funds can be settled for all time. 

In non-contributory pension plans, the liabilities begin to in- 
crease greatly after ten or twelve years, on account of the in- 
creasing age and number of beneficiaries, which causes a rapid 
increase of liabilities. This is true of the annuity plan of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For ten years the liabilities and 
resources increased at quite an even pace; but since 1920, the 
distance between the curves which represent the annual lia- 
bilities and the resources have been separating, and, in spite 
of an unparalleled increase of income, instead of the lines run- 
ning approximately parallel like rails on a railroad track, they 
are now spreading—a condition as dangerous in the operation 
of a retirement system as in the operating of a railroad. 

What of the future? The uniform experience of pension or- 
ganizations leads to the conclusion, that in order to conserve 
our plans contributory features creating a reserve must be 
added. We are now where the Carnegie and other pension 
funds found themselves a few years ago—namely, facing a 
rapid increase of liabilities. By studying their experiences 
it ought to be possible for us to find the way out, after a careful, 
painstaking, scientific, actuarial investigation, exact and exact- 
ing, to which the wisdom of the wisest actuaries must be ap- 
plied. This is absolutely necessary, but it will cost money. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars was provided for such 
a preliminary, actuarial investigation, before the survey for the 
“Church Pension Fund’ was made, and our budget must be 
large enough to enable us to secure the facts, and to employ 
trained actuaries to analyze them and point out the way. 

While planning for the future let us not discount the pres- 
ent Methodist annuity plan for the support of retired ministers, 
which has justified itself by the results. Nevertheless, the rapid, 
fourfold increase of retirement liabilities—$1,000,000 in 1908; 
$4,000,000 in 1923—is disquieting; and the end is not in sight 
and the increase is accelerating. The increase of liabilities is 
due to several causes: 

(a) Increased number of claimants—5,623 in 1910, and 
8,266 in 1923; a net increase of 2,643 in thirteen years—four 
per week. 

(b) Higher annuity rates. Due to increased salaries, on 
which they are based. Annuity rates have doubled since 1910. 
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.(¢) Increased number of annuity years, In 1908 the money 
was distributed according to the needs, and annuities were 
unknown. Today the total annuity years are 1,650 centuries. 
_ (d) Thousands of annuity years are allowed which do not 
represent service to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The law 
must. be stated in terms of service to Methodism, not in terms 
of the “effective relation,” and only years of service to Meth- 
odism should be counted. 

(e) Our system is non-contributory. The minister himself 
does not pay anything for his old age annuity, while the sys- 
tems of other churches require that from 6 per cent to 74% 
per cent of his salary be paid each year by or for him. Only 
those plans survive which, seeing their danger in time, adopted 
contributory reserve features, and escaped financial liquidation. 

The money to produce a given income in the form of a per- 
manent endowment is from twenty to twenty-five times more 
than that income. An endowment which would meet the an- 
nual annuity liability of Methodism would be $80,000,000, 
,and the income would be expended every year, leaving no re- 
serve to accumulate at compound interest for future liabilities. 
The Methodist plan maintains itself largely by the large annual 
contributions received from the pastoral charges—in 1923, 
$1,797,000—and by connectional dividends. The apportion- 
ment to the churches is much larger than in any other 
denomination, and the generous response of the laymen is a 
fine expression of their loyalty to their ministers—a loyalty 
which should be conserved by careful administration and the 
establishment of a legal reserve, furnished in part by the 
preachers. Occasionally the preacher pays a small amount, in- 
appreciable in an actuarial way, for campaign expenses. A 
preacher with a salary of $2,000 is requested to pay twenty 
/dollars a year; quite in contrast with the rector of an Episco- 
_ pal, Church who receives the same salary and who is required 
to: pay, or his church to pay for him, $150 per year during 
vis, entire mimstry, in order to accumulate a reserye to meet 
future liabilities. If the payment annually of $75 per thou- 
sand.is necessary to secure an unchallengeable pension for an 
Episcopal rector, how long can the Methodist non-contributory, 
‘non-reserve system survive unless the preachers help to set up 
a reserve for the future? It is time that the investigation 
should be made and all the liabilities be provided for in a 
thoroughly scientific, actuarial way. The present income may 
continue for some time to provide in large part for the ac- 
crued liabilities of those who are now claimants, but the inter- 
ests of the ministers who are in the active work and of those 
who will enter our ministry later must also be safe-guarded. 

A date must be fixed on which the separation between the 
_ accrued and the accruing liabilities shall go into effect, say 
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January 1, 1926. The contributory features would not apply 
to the present claimants, who are either retired, widowed or 
orphaned; and their claims would be paid out of the present 
income; but those who would become claimants subsequent to 
January 1, 1926, would represent both (1) “accrued liabili- 
ties,’ for services rendered prior to that date, and (2) “ac- 
cruing labilities” for services rendered subsequent thereto. On 
retirement their accrued labilities would be paid from the pres- 
ent sources of income, and their accruing or prospective ha- 
bilities would be paid from the legal reserve, constituting the 
“Retirement Fund,’ made up as follows: 

(1) An amount equal to 3 per cent, or more or less, of the 
pastor’s salary, to be paid annually by each pastoral charge; or 
for ministers who are not pastors, by the organization or insti- 
tution which pays their salary. 

(2) An amount equal to three per cent, more or less, of his 
cash salary to be paid annually by each minister, as his share 
of the “Retirement Fund,’ without which payment he cannot 
become a beneficiary. 

(3) Endowments for “The Retirement Fund,” to be raised 
at large by the Church. 

The “Retirement Fund’ would be invested as a reserve at 
compound interest, which would greatly increase before the 
time heavy drafts would be made on it. Later some of the 
money which at first was applhed to the accrued liabilities 
would be released by the death of claimants and transferred to 
“The Retirement Fund,’ to pay for the accruing or prospec- 
tive liabilities. 

It is expected that in the Methodist Episcopal Church as in 
the Episcopal Church, the pastoral charges would, after a 
while, provide for the pastors’ payments to the “Retirement 
Fund.” 

For men in detached service the organization or institution 
which makes use of a Methodist minister will protect his re- 
tirement by paying to the “Retirement Fund” a like amount. 

The ministers as to their habilities would be in three groups: 

(1) Ministers who are now retired. They represent accrued 
liabilities only, for services already rendered, which will be 
provided for by the present resources and according to the 
present plan as modified by the General Conference. 

(2) Ministers now in active service. These now have certain 
defined accrued liabilities for services already rendered, which 
however, will not be operative until they retire, when they will 
be met from the present resources. They will also be adding 
annually one year to their accruing or prospective liabilities, 
which will be met by the legal reserve of “The Retirement 

Fund” in which they participate and to which they contribute. 

(3) New Entrants who will have no accrued liabilities, but 
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will annually add one year of accruing or prospective liabilities, 
which will be met by the “Retirement Fund.” 

Most non-contributory pension schemes which did not adopt 
the contributory and reserve principles have broken down. 
Our liabilities are unparalleled in the history of pension legis- 
lation. Fortunately we now have resources sufficient to pro- 
vide in large part for the liabilities already accrued, and are in 
a position to adopt a Contributory Retirement Fund to provide 
for future or accruing liabilities. 

The only way in which this can be accomplished will be for 
the General Conference to order that it be done and that the 
Board of Conference Claimants shall make an adequate and 
painstaking investigation with the help of the best trained 
actuaries that can be secured. To do this the Board will need 
to be adequately financed, its support coming directly from 
the pastoral charges in whose interests and in the interest of 
whose pastors it operates. In brief the plan would involve © 
the following: , 

1. Provide for the present accrued liabilities by means of 
the present resources. This will not materially disturb the 
present plan. 

2. Set up the “Retirement Fund’ with a reserve for future 
contingencies by means of small annual payments by the minis- 
ters and the churches until a sufficient endowment shall be in 
the Retirement Fund to meet the entire expense. 

3. Provide for necessitous cases, for the Equalizatioon, Sus- 
tentation and Local Preachers’ Funds, for the setting up of 
the Retirement Fund and the various activities of the Board by 
an apportionment not exceeding 2 per cent of the pastor’s 
salary. 


LEGISLATION 


Important legislation will be presented to the General Con- 
ference, such as: 

(1) Amending the charter of the Board so as to state the 
additional responsibilities assigned to it. 

(2) Authorize the Board to receive in trust, for temporary 
or permanent purposes, the endowment funds of Annual Con- 
ferences. 

(3) Authorize the Board to accept the administration of 
trust*funds for the benefit of lay workers, deaconesses, medical 
missionaries, teachers, etc., who may not be members of an 
Annual Conference; as recommended by the Committee of 
Twenty-five. 

(4) Change the method of support of the Board of Confer- 
ence Claimants so that it may come directly from the pas- 
toral charges and be related to ministerial support; a method 
which will align this cause with ministerial support, help. to 
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allay the growing irritation of the pastors that the interests 
related to themselves and their families have been crowded out, 
simplify the benevolent program, and provide an adequate 
budget for the Board, which started out without a cent, and 
was not included in the Centenary. The time has gone by to 
keep silent and we believe that the delegates of the General 
Conference, ministers as well as laymen, will see that the 
Board is adequately financed so that it may do its work, make 
the necessary survey, and create’a reserve so that each year’s 
payment will provide for the payment of one year’s liability 
when it accrues. Our laymen are certainly not less clear vi-. 
sioned, and have as great business capacity as the laymen of 
the Episcopal Church, who before their investigation began 
placed $150,000 in the hands of the Commission to conduct an 
actuarial investigation. Though it was not all expended it was 
the best spent money in the history of this cause. We ask the 
delegates to provide an amount which will enable the Board 
to carry on as in the past, to conduct the necessary actuarial 
investigation, to provide for the claimants in the poor and weak 
Conferences and to equalize the burdens throughout the Church. 


BOOK .CONCERN DIVIDEND 


The question of the proper basis for the distribution of the 
Book Concern Dividend has been carefully considered and it 
is the general opinion of the Conference -stewards that the 
distribution should be based on the “total annuity years’ in- 
stead of on the “total annuity claims’; because the poorer Con- 
ferences now share but shghtly in the dividend and a year of 
faithful service in one Conference often counts for three times 
as much as a year’s service in another Conference. 

Another very important matter relates to the persistent pro- 
paganda of the representatives of the publishing interests to 
eliminate the profit from the administration of the Book Con- 
cern affairs. Certain interests desire these funds for their work. 
A letter just received states that a representative of the Book 
Concern told the writer that the reason why the prices of 
Methodist books were higher than those of other publishing 
houses was that so much money was given to the old preachers, 
and that the time had come when this money should be used in 
the business. All publishing houses are run for profit. They 
are not eleemosynary institutions. The only difference is that 
while the profits of Harper or Appleton go to the stockholders, 
the profits of our Book Concern go to the “ministers, their 
wives, widows and children.” If the periodicals of the Church 
were self-supporting $100,000 a year could be added to the 
dividend for the retired ministers. The challenge which put 
the interests of the old preachers, widows and orphans against 
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the interests of other causes is unwise. Fortunately delegates to 
the General Conference are not blind in mind, or eyes or heart. 


YEARS ON TRIAL 


The provision of counting two years on probation ({ 341, 
§ 2), unwisely introduced into legislation in 1916, operates 
against the ministers who have served more than nine years, 
and to a very distinct advantage of those who have served less 
than nine years; and the longer the service the greater the 
loss. The probationary years being added to the divisor greatly 
reduce the quotient which is the annuity rate. 

The total probationary years of the Church exceed 12,000 
which at the average rate, $20, represents an annual payment 
of $240,000; or 5 per cent interest on:an endowment of $4,- 
800,000. The inclusion of the probationary years confuses the 
actuarial work, is subject to constant error and should be 
stricken out; or the words changed so as to read, “not includ- 
ing years on trial.” 


APPOINTMENTS TO DETACHED SERVICE 


Services except to Methodism should not entitle the preacher 
to a pension or annuity. No other pension organization would 
dream of such a thing. In the Hpiscopal Church no clergy- 
man can enter into such work unless the institution pays seven 
and one half per cent of his salary to the Church Pension 
Fund. 

Last year 1,728 ministers received appointments to detached 
service, representing an addition of $700,000 to the annual 
claims. {[ 208 should include a new section to read as follows: 

“S$ 7. In all cases where ministers are appointed to services 
in institutions or organizations not under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the years given to such service 
shall not be included in the annuity claims of such preacher or 
his widow or children.” 

There should also be legislation against the payment of 
double pensions, and the recognition of supplies as claimants. 
It would be difficult to find a pension organization that would 
permit an employee to be a pensioner. 


THE INTER-DENOMINATIONAL SECRETARIES 


I desire to certify to the great help received through the 
annual meetings of the inter-denominational secretaries, a 
group of men who, representing different churches, have to 
deal with various forms of pension and relief. The meeting 
held recently at Atlantic City was one of the best and most 
informing we have ever held. 

Following is the combined statement of reports made to me 
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by the representatives of the following Protestant Churches, as 
of the date of January 1, 1924. 
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VG NO TG ae Seite eee Cae mere ee 16,317,000} 12,000,000} 2,782,000 8,235 
MERE SOULIo nt ao AA ey eee res 2,500,000} 10,000,000 565,000 2,465 
PRESBYTERIAN: 
Northern. soe tee cect ran aie cas 9,618,000) 15,000,000 731,000 2,113 
Soubhernictiye cae eh ccteca st abet tet... 1,520,000} 1,500,000 163,000 360 
Ma CCS a coretenees ets Stone Seca 468,000 609,000 32,000 130 
REFORMED: 
ImpbhosUsiS sere nena: aie eel gen oes 500,000} 1,000,000 40,000 144 
PBA CICA hun Che. scrip tines Spee 522,000} 1,500,000 49,000 158 
UNITED (BRETHREN: 2.2.02 fale deste 100,000} 1,000,000 25,000 155° 
LCUC eae eer Fa ee Wen es 371, 268,0001$77,809, 000' $7,053,000) 22,495 





* 1922 figures. 


“GENERAL PENSION AND RELIEF FUND” 


The Committee of Twenty-five in its recommendations to 
the Council of Boards made important suggestions concerning 
the work of the Board of Conference Claimants. It proposed: 

(1) To include the pension and relief not only of ministers 
but also of missionaries, deaconesses, educational and other 
church workers, under a name which would include them all. 

(2) To support of the Board of Conference Claimants, by 
an apportionment made directly to the pastoral charges, to be 
reported in Statistics Number IT. 

(38) To commit all general pension and relief funds to the 
Board, as rapidly as legal determinations would permit. 

Before this part of the report was reached the whole mat- 
ter of the reorganization of the Board was referred to the Gen- 
eral Conference with a recommendation that a commission be 
appointed to work out a plan. 

The final action was as follows: 

“That the Board of Conference Claimants be continued as 
a pension and relief fund under such other name as may be 
selected. The money necessary for its work to be secured di- 
rectly from the pastoral charges as part of the ministerial sup- 
port in such manner as the General Conference may deter- 
mine.” 

We are in full sympathy with the resolution, believing that 
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the provision for the old age of ministers which is related to 
ministerial support, should come directly from the pastoral 
charges just as does the support of pastors, district superin- 
tendents and Bishops; and, that like the Episcopal Fund, pen- 
sion funds should not be subject to the control of the beneyo- 
lent boards. The problems involved in retirement annuity 
plans are not related to the benevolences, and, from their very 
nature, must be solved by a small group of experienced men 
acting under the advice of actuaries, because the work is tech- 
nical, actuarial and scientific. 

The Board of Conference Claimants from the beginning has 
never been adequately financed. It started out without a cent 
being provided for it, but the laymen rallied and saw us 
through the first quadrennium. The Board was not included 
in the Centenary program and submitted in silence to that in- 
justice for the good of the great causes in which its officers sin- 
cerely believed. Now is the time for the General Conference 
with statesman-like vision adequately to finance this Board, the 
success of which means more to the church than any. other 
enterprise, especially if there should be included in its program 
age and disability provisions for all the workers of the church. 


JosepH B. HINGELEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Chicago, Ill., December 31, 1923. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THH QUADRENNIUM 
1920-1923 


I, SMALLER AND WEAKER CONFERENCES IN THE Unitep Sratrs. 





CONFERENCE 



































1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 

Ala bama’t, cious cialewtccaayeeiae semitone $600 $600 $800 $700) 2,700 
Atlanta setvrin ut cme seta erect niemot acne 500 600 600 700| 2,400 . 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic EE Oe meee eee 600 600 800 *850} 2,850 
Central Alabama 4 teciate ot decree a: cede ae 600 600 *900 700} 1,800 
CenbralMissouridsicsv oc tcciava dee asta chores 500 500 550 600} 2,150 
Central Tonnesseesc tise sclctsnrele os ale peice oP ore 500 600 800 700| 2,600 
Delaware al. sp teinctrsn ait ierete wastrel oscar 600 600 600 700} 2,500 
Bias buvlaiine wos cteemtecr le eiahae ne ctoutnve ace 600 800 800 «s.}, 2,200 
Hash Ponnessee..baacscie caer nee oe eae 500 500 600 §00| 2,100 
Florida and South Florida Miss. Conf... | 500 500 700 800; 2,500 
Geonetenl ter ie calebh cestetoo setae iaieisetet soteae «kacrace 600 600 600 600] 2,400 
Gulbis viele olabeieta ote wokmaprrecle: <che 600 600 600 700} 2,500 
Holston ase core 600 500 900 800] 2,800 
Idaho: .). <i 300 400 600 *800] 2,100 
Kentucky. . 500 600 600 600] 2,300 
Lexington... 600 600 *900 700} 2,800 
LAMCOM. > Were cm) so hembars ce Meer ain er sea eres eet 500 500 550 500] 2,050 
Little Rock 500 500 550 500] 2,050 
Louisiana 600 600 *766 700] 2,666 
IY SC wR ae Fe OR ereaels Cees Colt nee a ene 600 800 800} 1,000] 3,200 
INTISSISS I piptae tery ance nehses oo tse ose tica eee fe td sd 600 600 700 700} 2,600 
Montanart-6:5. 0 si \cisyene kaa Gravee Mex emectlie wikis 500 600} *1,100 700} 2,900 
Newilampshhire iicrac.rsontrieee a ectcmweon witesace: 600 800 800 800} 3,000 
WNewelWexicor x. )o toons or pyibek waa es deans se 400 600 800} 1,000] 2,800 
NorthiCarolina: cine <6. 31sec eer eer 500 500 600 *700]| 2,300 
onthe Momtanan jac iets etranue onic eheaton shea 2 500 600 *900 *800| 2,800 
Nonthivest Nebraska... jacdug scademen cen os 200 500 450 500] 1,650 
Salil OR WSR V rs ny ee os chyepeth ase, caterer vere cafes 500 600 600 700| 2,400 
DaranmalaGae cla a aekewrcc a van « «1 atarattornia kha 500 500 600 *800} 2,400 
DOMbni Carolina 4, peters scan eaatanc si deine a saps 600 #900] *1,100 800} 3,400 
SDONnWMGSSeO she os. pauske ative eral ovens oAbecmmermions Guales 500 500 600 *700| 2,300 
ORS 'S AMR © or OTAR cet ccna ceMebaors ar- eMabRgohT cetera a 600. 600 700 700} 2,600 
Upper) Mississippiiiras «1. crataem «02 sided ow ne.= 600 600 *800 700| 2,700 
Vas BYVMUU dat Rtrs: oyaire ine ss a QaNaarb ao tops G rin hi 3k oie 600 800 800} *1,500] 3,700 
Was in SUOMI can SeRn ered eanrus ea starseare ssl os ne 600 600 600 700| 2,500 
Wieak ie Oxair.. 5, cts tds aiecthe oat ech a yah so tt 2 500 *850 700 700| 2,750 
WiyOmtin 2 S68 Ge 5 ccc elecats, ~ bevetencre ah siptarr nce Pict 300 500. *500 500} 1,800 

otal ec tanec cc niches, sn age ee $19 , 500 |$22 , 250|$26 , 366/$26, 150/$94 , 266 

II. Forrren Spraxing CoNFERENCES IN THE Unirep Srates. 
CONFERENCE 1920 1921 1922 1923 | Total 

CaliforniatGormanan.yacrcsieieis ster crak oe $300 $300 $300 $300} $1,200 
CedtraliGenman arrears cake iene calm c oe SF 300 30 300: 400] 1,300 
CentraliSwedishy ta, te eine ssh eae 300 800 300 400} 1,300 
Chicago German. . 400 400 500 600} 1,900 
East German.... 300 300 300 300] 1,200 
Eastern Swedish... 300 300 300 300] 1,200 
Northern German 300 300 300 3800} 1,200 
Northernuswedish=rt ac. ant nonter mon clan: 300 300 300 300] 1,200 
Northwest) Gormannn, sanjsouk-aware asst nred 300 300 300 300} 1,200 
Norwegian.and) Danishis..) 6 ils ees eee 500. 800 800 800] 2,900 
IPR CuEC} GeTIA SMa eie. ater slater creceye wine) taael east or ates 200 200 100 200 700 
PACuUIC IS WEGISI ois op avaro ite aise ec) « susie twkeitieree 100 200 200 200 700 
(POTbO PEC OM Ware etelg ele mere ae aiets shaiaisiecev'e oe Aen 100 ae 100 200 
Saint) Louis: GSrman vce wie cate eret cc ae 6 8 eye os 400 400 500 500} 1,800 
Southern Germann ccmaieer sls sic ase aesin ge = 300 300 300 300} 1,200 
Southern Swedish Mission C................ 100 100 *150 200 550 
SWS Gena At oro io cle acters lets laters crete ai sas cecales aol 400 400 400 500} 1,700 
Western N ae SORTS oe sliet a fracas 100 200 100 200 600 
Western S wedishiwia sc cmesieleeela irs tse ie 14 o'ae): 300 400 500 500} 1,700 

TO ballin p ee eae el acetate see Tote tae idee eh liane $5,200| $5,900] $5,950] $6, 700/$23, 750 
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III. Lancer Conrerences IN THE Unitep Srartss. 














CONFERENCE 1920 1921 1922 1923 | Total 

Baltimore: ciohtaaka swale Ma Racecar ee a $250 $250 $250 $250| $1,000 
Galitomiaics atdcuecrattts Cte ae eater cto | 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Centralilinois tema ee eee ee 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Central Newsy ork. oes eae eee 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Central Pennsylvania... -. 55.4 4 op. eer ee tok 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Colorad opti: ctuemessn: ot tans Seat ot ee 250 250 250} - 250; 1,000 
Columbia River oss a ee ae aes 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Dakotar: scpew cite ea rete el cera ee ne 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Des Moines. oon. nc. eee sake eee aes 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
ID CODE ae RAAT ATEA Bac BERR Sir 250 250, 250 250} 1,000 
EUDIGO Lote Pitneteieec ebracMO cee On Reese RE Ge ee 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
Genesee shina duty Hea. ciece Estnge Mol aeRaemNS cares 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
TN Gis Fate oo Paes eecehte cleedge cl fart 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
PGA eves weep thee fac ee ens eee 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Kansas sare <cn pe vale wepsoan taetepi hon: 250 250 250, 250} 1,000 
IMAGhIgaliese (1 eee Nie eircom ok time cmrone 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
INNES Of Raa. Se eae Sarre Chemie): Ae 250 250 250 250! 1,000 
IMSS ONT tee ta cee oe rete a ee cee Ee 250 250 250 250! 1,000 
Nehraskenyaa- skeen tor alias tee needs 250 250 250 250| 1,000 
Newark’ Benwctrer ave ees te Mra pee ate aes 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
New bneland.:. «aera sccestpnie cs casei ees 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
New England Southern 250 250 250 250) 1,000 
New Jerseyican. «fice s : 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
NGM OnISiyas i tuioes aR ene tee: ee 250 250 250} 250} 1,000 
INOW LY Oricinast -cee gat AM ia 0 POM yd Chae: 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
NortbeDakota -uo-saae cee fe aoa ee 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
Nosti indinne 2 aemeh hc meee oe eles 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
INorth= Bast Obio meres ee ee erase hae 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
Northern: Minnesotans... ss ee sian ee oe te 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
NorthempNewy orks. « saemage eens 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Nosthwestulndianannu.: ic ieahcso debe nok 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
Northwestplowace snsu.h cnc cae 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Northwestikansasiics. § i piece ohare tine aeisa se - 250 250 250 *750) 1,500 
OBO 4.7 Sr Rites rupees Cae hie arene eens 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Ob shomiay a. eectnnne cn Gate cere 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Oregons tr ee ie eee te eae eee ee, 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Philadelphia espe htr casita te reenact: 250 250 250 250) 1,000 
IPLGteburgh: aes yin aeece i one ee Gy 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
PUREE OUNC Green ter or rein a ston eee ROO 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Rock River’.:. see fctirrsiov nih quite sun sees 250 250 250 250) 1,000 
Saint ouisins, tte etek eee 250 250 *450 250) 1,200 
Southern, California... ahcsascu hau camence 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Southern: Wlinodiss. ese. 400 eed os eee ose 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Southwest Mansas)i cri esanoreecnaeertae 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
TEOY, £52 De s. «Tne ae EE <a ars 250 250 250 250| 1,000 
Upper Lowa. ..5, Hae. o: ae ees Aa oe oes 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
West Ohtani. ceeee occ eee oi een ce hee 250 250 250 250] 1,000 
Wrest Virginie <0 Tees... 05 abet os entation 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Wiest Wisconsin: tina. cc temee bor pia <r eaten 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Wilmingtonta k= 2iiie. cone ene ete 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
'Wiseonsin aac: Wee cae ce ae ee 250 250 250 250} 1,000 
Wy Onin gs are os wait tiaus coher oe es wee tiays 250 250 250 250} 1,000 

of Woy el so MEO CRM Ee Ni oe $13,000 |$13 ,000/$13, 200|$15, 500|$52, 700 
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IV. Foreign ConrerEncrs AND Mission ConrERENCES. 























CONFERENCE 1920 1921 1922 1923 | Total 
AngolauViissioner cirri atten oe) obit o CSsrete $100 $... $...| $ 100 
JATIS E19 VEO SOS ocean R a aR Scat tA REPS *200 150 ee 200 550 
Berl Sep ea hae arte ons dalte ae Pecos SPD chnrrenn as 100 100 100 100 400 
BOM Daye aes Sake ea tor Ns es arokccine en eee 100 200 200 200 700 
Bualeariaile Cry crest ce pclae oem ueates aoe 100 100 200 400 
Wentral @hinak yr. cee cease ale cert eee 100 100 100 100 400 
CentralVProvincesi on. Aree t 8s aa. asbrd ston sues: 100 200 200 200 700 
ioe easter cc alsekcs oh eaae Moca lol siveies celucneitaairecaltonvus 100 100 100 100 400 
Denmark......... bowgbidecnoaate gos adite ae *400 400 400 500} 1,700 
FKastern South America.................... 200 200 200 200 800 
Pinan ie ae ok oo ees eects *200 200 *400 350} 1,150 
GO OC HOME ete eek ea chad an hole coe cas sewn 200 300 200 300] 1,000 
PrancemVicO cook aie ek sn Metco ok oes aah 100 100 100 300 
IPMnph wast envacs cs hcmietetehic ee akte tees 100 200 200 100 600 
(ENS sg ceo Ragen ab Se Dose CORSE M ON Oe Os Oe *600 600 *900} 1,000] 3,100 
Kiangsi : 100 100 100 100 400 
Korea 100 100 100 200 500 
Liberia *200 200 200 200 800 
Lucknow ee 100 Bes 100 200 
Malaysia 100 100 100 100 400 

exico *400 600 700 800] 2,500 
Worthy Amdés MIC .0 os acces scents a 100 He3 100 200 
North @hing enya Seer one eee eine ine 200 200 200 100 700 
Wort Germanys tee coi cece ese ool *700 700| *1,000} *1,109] 3,509 
INOoruh LNGians pee rer ee i eae ot hee 200 200 200 3800 900 
a a hae Gncdiantec ss ance weer eae 8 200 200 200 200 800 

eS an ic VERE Sa Aatinidero cay OR An *500 600 600 700} 2,400 

Den oie | a Ey ove Cae aieescunreyiseato chow Sore iteacnene Sore 100 100 100 300 
South mereeny’ SSR eo eR TE eeETG *700 700| *1,000} *1,109| 38,509 
Ou sNeUna ie) fete ares otacss aves iaiis SiG a cin aveny ates’ 100 200 200 200 700 
SWECeMey sete esetatatorereve ice betans eit esermis oss, cleus) seataie *500 600 600 700| 2,400 
Switzerland ss sje. arco ous avers acts o ate eee ee *400 500 500 500} 1,900 
Wresti@ bingy epepes te an cuaatate titeld eiseterrieteretacel: 100 100 100 100 400 
Wen pings tits reais cic icra ne nearainscranetahenayaletsl vier rere *150 100 100 100 450 
ED opel pies bse wermcmrnanh Alar nn araGLavavaminin ant $7 ,050| $8,550] $9, 200/$10, 468|$35, 268 

I. Tosmaller and weaker Conferences in the United States.............. $94 , 266 
II. To foreign speaking Conferences in the United States................ 23,750 
Ill. To larger Conferences in the Wnited States ane satu wae cere ses etic. 52,700 
IV. To foreign Conferences and Mission Conferences.........+s+seeeeee 35,268 
ANA Gs 5 ob A dCOSt Sao oto AN DOSE BS ODP Apaesse rant eidotroeromE oun Sa $205 , 984 
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COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET FOR QUADRENNIUM 1920-1923 








Assets ; 1920 1923 Increase Decrease 

Office Furniture and Equipment.......... $ 4,086.90 $ 5817256 9S. Ae 7S0lGG)) = cacrcecse 

Investments (Book Value).........-.02.00. 1;352,800.88  1,539,766.38 186,965.50 © ..........-. 

“Retired Minister’ (Books in stock)... 357.70) © -cacssdzerecerese & Reeereeees $ 357.70 
Accounts Receivable ......... Re iy Sh eaters 272.33 5,100.84 4,828.51 
Funds Advanced for Expenses... 250.00 650.00 400.00 
Niiscellateotisier ose ceed tazacvern ED eke tReet ea 325.00 325.00 

Cash on Hand and at Banks.................. 32,587.33 256839 Aree cere 6,903.36 

ADOC AIS cote cacceh ce cdvcuncevenresesarstects exten $1,390,355.14 $1,577,343.75 $194,249.67 $7,261.06 

Liabilities 

Conference Stewards’ Trust Fund........ $ 1,608.00 $ E71: 40 aioe keener $ 436.60 

Distribution (tin diesen ene 24,204.31 18,999. 30 We. o. 2-5 5,205.01 

Supply Pastors’ Distribution Fund 20.0 .....eeceeesees 10,124.11 LO;12419. | ete 

Permanent Fund: 

Endowment. “Bund .ti2 3 eee 954,913.26 977,875.46 22,962.20 
Active Annuity Bond Fund ...... - , 342,923.58 407,322.66 64,399.08 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund oo... | leceeeeeeeeceeeeee 59,115.21 59,115.21 
General Interest Income—Balance ...... 44,950.97 62,217.64 17,266.67 
Allocated Int.—Matured Ann’ty B’nds ................... 4,704.51 4,704.51 
Endowment Funds: Colored Confs. .... 20,640.52 25,899.12 5,258.60 


Endowment Funds: White Confs. 22.00. 0 c.eccescseseeseeeee 814.00 814.00 
Getierall htind” 4 Seti et ¥8 6,912.75 5,798.25 
Miscellaneous Trust Funds .................. 1,145.26 1,145.26 
Special Trust Fund—Lexington Conf. 962.33 962.33 
Interest received prior to due date...... 80.00 80.00 


RL OC AUS tei. ccettceres sastent er nse, eae $1,390,355.14 $1,577,343.75 $192,630.22 $5,641.61 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For All Funds During the Quadrennium 
Balance January 1, 1920—All Funds. $1,302,734.71 less adjustment of 









premium: andidiscountwtyiz: Syses 2-4 deacans. esate hurdaanatteceese encase eee eaeeeree ne steerse $1,294,962.27 
Receipts 
Netslncomestrom Tnvestmen tase fc hy, c15 sce ie lcasecses tes sasucdeskescsemastes $284,265.44 
Profit and Loss: Bond Purchases and Sales. 988.46 
Contributions for Distribution ..........00...000... 14,963.54 
Centenary—for Supply Pastors ......... nf ADL Ed 
Apportionments—Annual Conferences - 189,623.31 


Contributions to Endowment .............. i 88,902.44 
Additions to Annuity Bond Fund. - 185,490.01 


Miscellaneous Trust Funds ................ bo 2 O SE 
Gomterence Stewards?) TrashePimds.tcocc scant ocesssseneeseetsnessont ieee 9,134.45 


803,796.87 
$2,098,759.14 


Disbursements 
Appropriations to Annual Conferences............2.-..:cssssssetecessenerececeaees $201,224.50 
Distribution to Supply Pastors .................. - 9,095.00 
Expenses of Endowment Administration.. 6,764.95 







Asmnwities Paid hc 2b sss: tecceststawerctectencetelennst 87,185.62 









Depreciation—Property .. 13,550.00 
Annuity Fund Expense ..... - 11,514.46 
Stewards” Furids Refunded oni cccccarstete scot ene ee ee 7,963.05 
General Fund: 
SAT ALICS IME, vc cass-casstivatssnesetoovatvoreevacnetsieete tate ee eae $100,650.77 
MUP AM ell ates oy Seana areas eee tore Bi ey BA 18,563.21 
Telegraph, Phone, Postage......... 3,525.67 
Stationery, Printing, and Supplies - 11,092.53 
“Weteran Preacher’ ..cc.nctecce - 5,849.69 
Publacwty ween. cy Ls O7 O40) 
Rent* 2s oe eee 10,005.56 
Conference Agents 9,624.62 
Board Meetings .. . 1,982.49 
Depreciation - 3,800.00 
undries 7,947.87 
Interchurch 10,000.00 
————— 184,117.81 
Total, Disbursements ox. ess. pie teers corse ccs os ee ae ee 521,415.39 


Balance in All Funds December 31, 1923, at end of Quadrennium........ $1,577,343.75 


Analysis of Balance 
Permanent-Etatid «.2o4 sc ccrecasyecusececden ss eee ee eee $1,444,313.33 
General Distribution Fun = 18,999.30 





Supply Pastors’ Distribution F 5 10,124.11 
General Fund Surplus ............0...0.... - 6,912.75 
Endowment Punds, Held tin’ Dnust7c neers ee: Aen eee 28,820.71 
Balance Conference Stewards’ Funds (Colored Conferences)... 1,171.40 
Income for Appropriation and Disbributiony.........-.ssssecssssescssseeceeces 67,002.15 
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STATEMENT OF ENDOWMENT FUND 



















: eae: 1923. 
Balance in Fund at beginning of year........-.ccccsscecssecsssesesessenseeceseeeseenes $894,963.44 $978,512.94 
eS Additions 
ConEnibutions) .. suspect en DM ee eS ee eee 62,100.39 8,347.00 
Dota s isc, cp ecc sn se-seeee eet ae Re TaN eee et ten ea ie Mid $957,063.83 $986,859.94 
Deductions 
Real Bis ta ten xpense trscete. cst tercce eect cs Ne oa deve oie soc deen suecebeeasexssuvatoummrataectechoxescie 3,756.89 
Miscellaneous Expense .. ee LIRR, 870.16 
PRONG S do sc Aeon tt on ccahe tees ae BANOO ap rectteecens ees 
Adjustments—Security holdings ... Bp te occ 4,357.43 
Balance ini Fund ‘atvclosecof, yeatwssesc cs sscsstte ect eacnceenecbie onedensdoene 954,913.26 977,875.46 
otal St. ve cece ee see Be Oe, ees Seen ees $957,063.83 $986,859.94 
STATEMENT OF ANNUITY BOND FUNDS 
Balances at beginning of year: 1920 1923 
SUACHIVG SATIN by fs Otic ETImn Gd yet oes Magen or macs ce eee aet en ne era a $318,824.87 $381,758.72 
Matured Annurty= Bondi shri yee ort testes recast aes suse aseeeece tach neces eae eatce 57,887.64 
Active Bond Fund: Additions 
Annuity Bonds Issued (new business) ...........-...cssceecececcceenecceceseseeeeee 27,507.53 35,402.00 
Premiums and deposits for Annuity Bonds.. an 345.72 
imteresteallocateduito Lien E11 usecase see eit a aes 21,248.13 
Matured Bond Fund: 
Bonds transferred from Active Fund (face value attained)... cece 1,500.00 
UT talc pets oa ats ie Oe Sr eT NIE es ere eee ea $362,143.13 $498,142.21 
Active Bond Fund: Deductions 
ASAI TUDE LO GY WE aL gece eee cad vce eee acne sede eat caveat ceesntaeh ents a camac $ 17,457.39 $ 27,233.68 
Management Expense .......... <n SAOZAG 2,636.11 
Matured Bonds transferred ....... aa eaneeen 1,500.00 
Adjustment—Deferred Contract .. eae ss 62.12 
Matured Bond Fund—Adjustments 272.43 
Balances at close of year: 
INCTI VS FATAL Tbs EoD rE ITI ei, Son cst evn goe cc euect se oastnwnecossanaucnauee Seesesttece 342,923.58 407,322.66 
Matared *Anncity Bondacbiin dice st cat Sadek cs eee ce ee es 59,115.21 | 
A Brey eed Poy ea Perk ME TE SE Soe peel re ory aA An Phe tate GAM Ree eae ASD $362,143.13 $498,142.21 
STATEMENT OF DISTRIBUTION FUND 1920 1923 
Palancerat eS wm tie Ob V CAL crn ao cea yearn et heat naman spe dee seth ew peemane Seneeenoeal $11,121.00 $18,679.30 
Additions 
BPrompinterest ion Investments = 2.0) sec.secnceenssavants oceuneadtasigaabocucsuasbaacscavesne 40,942.83 53,385.70 
ES F. N. Gamble Fund ................ ih MOP LA S450 yectuertec ane 
© Miscellaneous Contributions 7,466.14 4,049.30 
Cae Nee ay tte at nei a ye RR ee op 9 Ao ia Be AOE Re ae $65,644.31 $76,114.30 
Disbursements 
Dividends Paid:during calendar. year: ..c.ccccc-.ctesct-tecctesveccecasecstesteoonsesdesenees $41,440.00. $57,115.00 
Balance:on hatid) at 6nd) Of y Cab ccssccccecscapscsctcvencbacsce, | ett saewtnncpaemenessewdastenwacse 24,204.31 18,999.30 
Tote Larsen ee ieee ee eae Oe CE ee aa a chee Se, Rees «$65,644.31 $76,114.30 


N. B.—In 1923, there was a distribution of $9,095 to Aged and Disabled Supply 
Pastors from funds received from the Centenary. 


QUADRENNIAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL EXPENSE FUND 









Receipts 1920 .1921 1922 1923 
Balance at beginning of year ..........seeeeeeee-- $ 990.23 $ 1,114.50 $ 2,584.90 $ 5,043.87 
MOtal (Conthi butions peers sccsenesetoncpcenactecqssese-eenenes- 45,879.00 47,823.36 48,137.64 48,200.33 
BT then Saige metas tans be es uece er Up canataasnpeacttourenes $46,869.23 $48,937.86 $50,722.54 $53,244.20 

Expenses: Disbursements 

SINCE GSS ce 8 eee serene $18,884.84 $26,828.41 $28,367.39 $26,570.13 
LEAVE ct: coseaze desist ees ew eaters caseene -- 95,148.09 5,129.71 4,302.38 3,983.03 
Telegraph, Telephone, Postage ... 2 608.76 918.83 844.46 1,153.62 
Stationery, Printing, Supplies - .. » 3,007.32 3,195.23 1,849.70 3,040.28 
“Veteran Preacher se -oee-----1:- so) dd 2:9'0 1,710.30 1,340.71 1,645.77 
Advertising and Publicity = 601.90 251.08 CHL VA ak Seapets 
i OEY | de eae Me Senor re Ain tesa eee - 1,924.92 2,566.64 2,667.00 2,847.00 
Aid to Conference Agents ...........-.--- es 700.00 1,387.80 2,654.70 4,882.12 
Board and Executive Com. Meetings AY 448.90 733.00 593.21 207.38 
Sieabe (eC Ue Re aremnee coorace ta mae *13,277.09 ited een eee 

iati Furniture and Equipment... -.............-- 3800. ,500. ; 
pence ie hand at) énd of years 2a .scs-c2 1,114.50 2,584.90 5,043.87 6,912.75 
A TYRES cece ks AEE pace we apenas $46,869.23 $48,937.86 $50,722.54 $53,244.20 


¥Includes $10,000 paid to expense of Interchurch World Movement. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF BOARDS 
OF BENEVOLENCE 


\ 


To the General Conference to be held in Springfield, Mass., 
May, 1924: 


The quadrennium records the most stupendous benevolence 
advance in our church history. Both in original vision and in 
practical execution the Centenary Movement of Methodism must 
always call forth the deepest gratitude of the Church. Through 
this movement the Church has been enabled in some fair meas- 
ure to play its part in days of tremendous responsibility and 
opportunity. 

The Centenary was an adventure so massive in its proportions 
and so embracing in its plans that it was not surprising that 
our people thought that for it everything could be ventured. 
Faith and works won in 1919. Beginnings are always interest- 
ing. Earlier Centenary days were naturally heroic, halcyon, 
dramatic, as well as trying and difficult; the later period has 
been more prosaic, less spectacular, but supremely important. 
It has been characterized by fidelity and sacrifice, heartbreak 
and victory. ‘To-day we come to the end of the Centenary road. 
To-day in very large measure promise has become achievement. 

We can say to-day at the close of the five-year Centenary 
period, “We have kept the faith.” Not all that we set out to 
do has, of course, been done. There have been failures to fulfill 
carefully laid plans which occasioned deep distress. Neverthe- 
less there has been in all of our world-wide work a record of 
expansion and actual achievement in building the Kingdom, 
which, perhaps, has not been reached in a similar time in Chris- 
tian history. That record of achievements would have been a 
great one in any period of history, but it is only when we set it 
against the background of the crucial days of the war and the 
equally crucial days of the post-war period that we see its truly 
providential character. 

Although it is difficult for us as contemporaries to gauge cor- 
rectly the trend of world events, there can be little doubt but 
that we are in a transitional stage of history, a stage of history 
in which in many respects the transition is more cataclysmic 
than that which accompanied the submergence of the Roman 
Empire in the dust and ashes of the Dark Ages. The die has 
. perhaps not yet been finally cast, and it has perhaps uot been 
determined absolutely in what direction we are hastening; but 
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the events of the last few years have at least made it certain that 
the old order has changed never to return, and that we are 
either moving toward a wiser, more humane, and less tempestu- 
ous international regime, or else toward an anarchy and a 
degradation in which the funeral pyres of civilization may be 
lighted. 

The high significance of the Centenary is that just in these 
days when the world’s future is being decided, our Church, in 
the providence of God, has been able to set its work—the heal- 
ing and creating forces of the Spirit of Christ—on a scale 
never before realized or even attempted. 

Whoever the historian may be of this period of our Church 
life, he will be compelled to note that in the midst of economic 
readjustment, general business deflation, and the recognized 
loss of the high idealism characteristic of the World War period, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church highly resolved to remain true 
to her benevolent interests. Subscribing during the quad- 
rennium 1920-1923 more than $51,000,000 to educational ad- 
vances, and more than $16,000,000 to philanthropic interests 
as represented in her hospitals and homes, increasing her min- 
isterial support by $7,500,000, her church property by more 
than $74,000,000, she has in addition laid upon the altar for 
apportioned benevolences during the same four years $57,000,- 
000. That corresponding spiritual advance has been made is 
indicated by a Church membership increase of 307,007. 

As accurately as the compilation can be made, the Church has 
given to disciplinary benevolences during the last quarter cen- 
tury: 


1899-1903 (five years) IRONS, 1 SiO hyo Oe BickoIor $12,389,312 
At) OSes) clmn On oN rata astro ne. ae petinns falter eb ane 16,620,821 
NOOO ON Sie 2 cs Te oadtteinito Ponte tro CHUReE ROSS C 19,200,467 
H914-1918 . * RE ele ereiic Boers Bb roma ont 24,792,674 
POMS ELOZS .o SSP) ertcays RUSTE ETS ami cher erate Shs 85,428,355 


For the causes represented in the Centenary the Church has 
given during the quarter century: 


1899-1903 (five years) MOREE eT a auclenee oishe anaes $8,956,361 
1904 190 She ram Bret rs Cee ih sa Ouse ear eate 11,928,890 
1909-1913 “ Soe UM OPS Lhe Pere can yr 13,001,405 
1914-1918 ‘ CE) ev eaiek PY Pa ee Perstalice hatte Ads 16,236,746 
1919-1923 ‘* Kaen faa ne MEN tn a fe 67,910,229 


(The figure last quoted gives the total receipts for the 
Centenary “and apportioned benevolences during the five fiscal 
years, November 1, 1918, to October 31, 1928. “It therefore in- 
cludes seven months prior to the beginning, June 1, 1919, and 
of necessity omits receipts of the last seven months ending 
May 31, 1924, of the five years’ Centenary period.) 
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A Quarter Century of Methodist 
Benevolences—No. 1 
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A Quarter Century of Methodist 
Benevolences—No. 2 


ire 
20 





ee 
APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 






1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1900 9°] 1998" IQio 19K 1013 1914 1915 1910 1917 198 1919 1920 1924 ‘1923 
Apportioned Disciplinary 
Benevolences Benevolences 
[esow Aen oth ently $1,584,870 $2,139,756 
DOS) eet Meee eee sh 8S 1,656,388 2,299,810 
Ce Dee: Sea aes eae 1,686,593 + $8,956,361 2,371,631 $ $12,389,312 
LISA oo DES een ise fe 1,908,244 2,656,966 
JUGS Bin kacrae Bae Moet ae 2,120,266 2,921,549 
US) ate, a2 Se $2,082,365 $2,932,993 
GES si die Mer Me eras MM cee te 2,274,006 3,133,384 
SQ ONES SEE at ese ass. 2,472,083 + $11,928,890 3,437,622 + $16,620,821 
DESL fsa Bk Vaeae hake os 5) ae 2,563,895 3,959,873 
1908... Pee 2,536,541 3,556,949 
fone) PAR $2,372,932 $3,413,678 
1 OUDeye rt eae N oeteettel x 2,649,365 3,813,252 
191g) See et ch ee 2,675,719 ¢ $13,001,405 3,907,392 ¢ $19,200,467 
TONGS e is. hes tes Oe eee ee 2,612,378 3,913,622 
Sikes oe Se 2,691,011 J 4,152,523 
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Apportioned Disciplinary 
Benevolences Benevolences 
O42 2 Wate ao ot hata $2,692,627 $4,141,963 
TOT Sviertetes acne. Na 2,821,221 4,256,635 
IDiGeeee ee ee 2,978,422 + $16,236,746 4,627,769 > $24,792,674 
|S) Wy aS he ae ena ee eared 3,466,112 5,397,662 
MOUS ae ab a 4,278,364 6,368,645 
JKOR LS: seh es a eee Bae $10,950,937 $13,586,695 
TOFD mn oe oe 8 15,515,305 18,763,894 
IO see oe 14,364,155 + $67,910,229 18,072,892 } $85,428,355 
pee Ee nae Ss See eee 14,186,077 18,081,130 
1923) peo aE Seen 12,893,755 16,923,744 


The first column illustrated by the dotted line reports the 
total payment in each year to the Apportioned General Benevo- 
lences, not including the Children’s Day Fund or payments to 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society. These are included in the second col- 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF PER CAPITA 
GIVING TO APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 
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umn headed “Disciplinary Benevolences” and illustrated by the 
heavy black line. 

One important task during the quadrennium has been to 
stabilize giving so that the Church would not return to the 
former low level of benevolence contributions. That this has 
measurably resulted is manifest from the comparison of the 
preceding charts with the chart exhibited at the last. General 


‘Conference indicating the sudden rise of benevolent giving dur- 


ing the Centenary Celebration of 1856 and the immediate de-- 
cline of income to pre-Centenary levels. There has been no 
such debacle. 

A study of the per capita giving to our apportioned beney- 
olences since 1850 will be suggestive. 


ORGANIZATION 


The General Conference of 1920 created a central agency for 
the unification and promotion of our apportioned general benev- 
olences. The legislation was adopted after the most careful 
consideration of numerous memorials relating to the correlation 
and coordination of the Benevolent Boards. The Committee on 


. Temporal Economy evidently sought to meet the desire of the 


membership of the Church, without disturbing the status of the 
existing Boards and without in any manner jeopardizing the 
wonderful results of the Centenary. The declared intent was an 
organization “to take the place of the recognized and official 
agency, the Commission on Finance and of the unofficial agency, 
the Centenary Conservation Committee.” 

In harmony with this legislation (Discipline, Paragraphs 
407, 408, 409, 410) the Council of Boards of Benevolence held 
an initial meeting in Atlantic City, June 25, 26, 1920, provided 
for the Executive Committee and the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance, elected Bishop F. D. Leete, President, and 
J. R. Joy, Recording Secretary of the Council, unanimously 
chose Chicago for headquarters, and acted upon other items of 
immediate necessity. Subsequent meetings of the Council have 
been held as follows: Boston, Mass., November 17-19, 1920; 
Detroit, Michigan, November 19-22, 1921; Chicago, June 28, 
29, 1922; Chicago, January 23-25, 1923; Chicago, January 23, 
24, 1924. 

The Executive Committee organized by electing Bishop J. F. 
Berry, Chairman; W. W. King, Vice-Chairman, and H. C. 
Wareing, Secretary. The Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance named Bishop Thomas Nicholson as Chairman, Bishop 
Homer C. Stuntz, Vice-Chairman, and Charles E. Guthrie, 
Recording Secretary. This committee by two-thirds vote elected 
R. J. Wade, Corresponding Secretary, and M. W. Ehnes, Treas- 
urer. 
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Three general departments were authorized, Administrative, 
Finance, and Education. Ralph E. Diffendorfer was secured to 
direct the Department of Education, which includes the divisions 
of stewardship, publicity, literature, pageants, exhibits, surveys, 
church training, missionary education and stereopticon activ- 
ities. The treasurer has charge of the Department of Finance, 
which includes collection, receipts, disbursements, audit, appor- 
tionment, statistics, charts and graphs. To the corresponding 
secretary in addition to the general supervision of all depart- 
ments was commissioned the particular task of personnel 
service, field organization, including area offices, training con- 
ferences and unit organization. The location for the central 
promotional work was arranged at The Methodist Book Concern, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago. Hconomy of time and space, together 
with efficiency in the work, has been secured not only by the 
elimination of private offices, but through careful office manage- 
ment. On one floor are housed all general offices and departments 
—executive, field, personnel, finance, apportionments, statistics, 
surveys, charts, graphs, education, stewardship, pageants, ex- 
hibits, stereopticon, publicity, church training, printing, service, 
filing, stenographic, together with the Transportation Bureau 
and Commission on Life Service, including the Foreign Board 
Chicago Personnel and Home Cultivation quarters. 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The transfer of financial headquarters to 740 Rush Street 
was made on August 23d and an initial deposit recorded of 
almost $12,000. Peter W. Finger, from the Commission on 
Finance, was selected as cashier and C. M. Barton was placed 
in charge of the entire division of apportionments, statistics, 
surveys, charts and graphs. He is also the assistant treasurer. 
A system of triplicate vouchers for all Centenary payments was 
inaugurated and these have been sent simultaneously to pastors, 
district superintendents and area offices. This plan, together 
with frequent charge reports, has answered every legitimate 
desire for information and has enabled officials to know approxi- 
mately the standing of any charge to date. 

The Statistical Branch has compiled and issued each year to 
all Charges, Districts, Conferences, and Areas, a tabular state- 
ment in two columns of fifteen important statistical items with 
three per capita reckonings. Special charts showing the trend 
in Centenary giving and other items have been prepared when- 
ever requested. Various calculations of helpful value have been 
made for the Boards and church groups. 

The Graphics Branch prepared all the charts, maps, and 
diagrams which appear in the World Service volume. Like 
service has been continuously rendered the publicity channels of 
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the Church. A system of graphic records showing amounts due 
and paid with percentage reckonings graphically representing 
the comparative payment of each charge has received the high- 
est commendation. 

The Apportionments Branch has each year compiled for all 
Charges, Districts, and Conferences, the four statistical items 
which are made the basis of our grade calculations and appor- 
tionments to pastoral charges. Grade reckonings have been fur- 
nished upon request to many districts and Annual Conferences 
for special items and apportionments. 

A very careful study of the basis of apportionments is con- 
tinuously being made, and several distinct improvements have 
been put into effect. _Our work is being used as a basis for 
similar reckonings in several denominations. 

In the interest of accuracy and economy the central statistical 
group should be made officially responsible for the preparation 
of all the tabulations and statistics published throughout the 
connection. Your central office, through frequent correspond- 
ence with district superintendents, has been able to serve use- 
fully all church agencies with constantly corrected mailing lists 
of pastors and district superintendents. 


INTERCHURCH WorLD MoveMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


It will be remembered that the Interchurch World Movement 
took over from the Centenary Conservation Committee the 
Stereopticon, Lantern Slde Manufacturing and Coloring, 
Pageants and Costumes, Statistics, Graphs, and Service De- 
partments. 

The Committee on Conservation and Advance on July 22, 
1920, adopted the following; 

“Resolved, that the Administrative Committee be requested 
to obtain an adjustment of our account with the Interchurch 
World Movement with power to take in settlement such assets 
as it may deem expedient.” 

In harmony with this action, following several conferences 
with our own leaders, with Interchurch authorized representa- 
tives, and after careful legal counsel, it was agreed that the vari- 
ous departments should be returned to our possession; and for 
that period in which the departments were operated by the Inter- 
church World Movement that there be charged a reasonable 
rental. Due allowance was made for depreciation; where ma- 
terials were missing proper substitution was made or needed 
supplies accepted. These items, considered with the charges 
for service rendered the Centenary organizations by the Inter- 
church World Movement in printing, stereopticon supplies, etc., 
almost exactly balanced, and the account was justly and happily 
settled. 
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STEREOPTICON AND LANTERN SLIDES 


The manufacturing division was temporarily continued in 
New York while stock was being reduced and lecture sets com- 
pleted. The lease for a portion of the space in New York ex- 
pired and a greatly increased rental charge proposed. Available 
space in Chicago cost in the neighborhood of but $1 per square 
foot. It was discovered that the cost of removal to and installa- 
tion in Chicago would be absorbed in the difference of the first 
year’s rental. Furthermore, the transfer meant the advantages 
of close contact, coordination, direct supervision, and cheaper 
distribution. 

A quadrennium of most remarkable achievements has re- 
sulted. From July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1923, this division, 
under the supervision of Joseph Milligan, has produced: 

132,228 slides 
114,593 prints 


8,837 negatives 
7,583 enlargements. 


To the area offices for distribution 2,067 separate lecture sets 
have been delivered, consisting of : 
914 large lecture sets 


884 story lectures 
269 illustrated hymn sets. 


In 1923 the experiment was made of placing all lecture sets 
on the free rather than rental list, with the result that a 90 per 
cent increase in usage was recorded, amply justifying the de- 
termination. The 2,830 sets now in circulation have a valuation 
of $169,567.87, while there are additional assets of approxi- 
mately $150,000, consisting of photographic equipment, furni- 
ture, photographic albums, negatives, photographic material and 
supphes, plain and colored slides.. - os 

The present cost of production may be compared with the 
cost of production under the Interchurch World Movement. 
The latter’s cost, not including rent, heat, and light, was thirty- 
one cents for each plain slide against our cost of eighteen cents, 
and ninety-eight cents for a colored slide against our cost of 
sixty-three cents. 

At the time of the transfer the employees numbered ninety- 
eight. An immediate reduction was made to sixty-nine. Further 
reductions reduced the employees to twenty-seven, the number 
at present employed. 

Lecture sets and slides have been manufactured during the 
past year alone for the following churches and religious organ- 
izations : 

The Disciples of Christ 


Reformed Church in the United States 
Northern Baptist Convention 
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Congregational 
. Presbyterian Church South 
Lutheran 
Church of the Brethren 
The Salvation Army 
International Sunday School Council of Religious Education. 


The following lectures on January 1, 1924, were in various 
stages of production. 
20 sets of “Our Schools in the Southern Highlands.” 
20 sets of “Isabella Thoburn College.” 
20 sets of “First Church, Steubenville.” 
20 sets of “Twigs for Bending.” 
20 sets of “American Bible Society Hymn.” 
20 sets of “Manitou Listens to Me.” 
125 sets of “Easter Story.” 
20 sets of “Ginling College.” 


An illustration division must be maintained of highest grade 
to make it possible to achieve results such as are tabulated above, 
and are generally recognized in our superior and up-to-date 
stereopticon slides. The superintendent, H. G. Conger, has 
added 22,839 negatives to our permanent files, of which 13,- 
868 are listed as foreign and 8,971 as related to the home field. 
There are approximately 100,000 negatives in our permanent 
files. The largest task of 1923 was the illustrating of the World 
Service volume. The 631 pictorial illustrations in the book 
represent but a part of the thousands of pictures which were 
assembled and studied for this purpose. Many pastors, mis- 
sionaries, and local photographers cooperated in making this 
result possible. Special help was also rendered in preparation of 
the World Service Lecture, the Japan Harthquake Fund public- 
ity, and the Centenary Calendar. The production and distribu- 
tion of films for moving picture machines has not been attempted 
because of numerous obstacles, not the least of which inhere in 
the question of expense. During the early part of the quadren- 
nium this division published a recommended white list of reli- 
gious and educational films for churches and community build- 
ings prepared by Chester C. Marshall. 

Arrangements were made last year for the continuation of this, 
white list through the magazine, “The Hducational Screen.” 
Chester C. Marshall, who pioneered for us in this work, con- 
serves for the churches this valuable development by personal 
relationship with this corporations 

The advantages of centralized operation of work like that of 
the stereopticon division may be noted. Both economy and effi- 
ciency suggest one agency for collecting and handling photo- 
graphic material which is held in common for all Boards and 
church agencies. Frequently several agencies advantageously 
“use the same material. This is equally true of graphs and 
statistics. Centralized photographic cooperation is quite essen- 
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tial to a centralized publicity policy. For this purpose material 
must not be widely scattered and somewhat inaccessible. Reduc- 
tion in cost is possible with increased output and quality can be 
preserved. A half dozen or more separate departments prevents 
these results.. Overhead expense of supervision, rent and equip- 
ment is reduced when duplication of approach and effort is 
avoided. Quantity production means lower purchasing cost. 
All of this has been repeatedly demonstrated during the quad- 
rennium in reference to maps, charts, prints, etc., and whatever 
arguments may be adduced from the viewpoint of production 
are equally applicable to distribution. 


PAGEANTS AND COSTUMES 


Usable costumes from the Interchurch World Movement were 
preserved and became the foundation for a growing division at 
Chicago headquarters, where now besides flags, etc., over 1,700 
complete costumes are listed. The extensive scenery and exhibit 
material from the Missionary Centenary at Columbus and “The 
Wayfarer” did not appear to be serviceable and was disposed of 
by the Joint Centenary Commission. The expenses of the year 
1923 outside of salaries, heat, etc., totaled $782.79, while the 
income was $1,625.25 received from rentals distributed over 
twenty-nine States. 

However, the biggest work of this division is to be found not 
in the preparation and handling of costumes, but in the counsel 
and correspondence with the churches and church organizations, 
concerning dramatic presentations, mainly missionary, the 
teaching and direction of Miss Helen L. Willcox and her assis- 
tant, Miss Iona M. Hasley in Institutes, Conferences, Schools 
and Colleges, and the creation of dramatic presentations suitable 
for missionary, stewardship and general church use. Miss Will- 
cox has personally written a number of these dramas, edited and 
criticized others, and is the Associate Editor for a Biblical 

_ Drama Series now being printed by The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 


STEWARDSHIP 


Luther E. Lovejoy was asked to succeed Ralph 8. Cush- 
man, who had resigned after giving several valuable years to the 
general church in this fundamental work. Available material 
and equipment was shipped to the Chicago office and the office 
force at once reduced to the lowest terms compatible with effi- 
ciency—one secretarial assistant with two regular stenographers. 
Early in 1923 the assistant secretary and one stenographer were 
discontinued. A very small budget has provided for all salaries, 
all traveling expenses, various contingent items and a vast 
amount of free stewardship literature for the entire church. The 
director has personally supervised the correspondence, created 
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much of the literature, directed the activities, and cooperated in 
extensive field cultivation. Many annual and district Confer- 
ences, colleges, universities, seminaries, as well as local churches, 
have been visited, and fraternal relations maintained with the 
Stewardship Department of the Y. M. C. A., “The Layman 
Company” and kindred organizations. Contact is secured with 
the stewardship leaders of all Protestant bodies through the 
United Stewardship Council and the Federal Council of 
Churches. A special committee to provide a united statement 
of stewardship faith for all Christian churches has been ap- 
pointed, of which our director is the chairman. 

The steady growth of stewardship sentiment is partially re- 
vealed through the amount of literature distributed in 1921, 
35,000,000 pages ; in 1922, 80,000,000 pages; in 1923, over 100,- 
000,000 pages. This vast distribution has been possible in part 
because of the cooperation of that remarkable layman, Mr. 
Thomas Kane, of The Layman Company. AII of our literature 
has been furnished free, but none, except samples, without 
specific request and on condition of personal, judicious and 
economic distribution. 

The gratifying response to the stewardship message has been 
due to careful but virile leadership, a willingness to experiment 
in new fields as in storehouse organization, and the fact that in 
our list of contributors we can name some of the most 
eminent religious leaders, such as Drs. Jowett, Calkins, Hough, 
Cushman, Elhott, Magee, Dean Brown, Professors Rall and 
Flewelling, Bishops Henderson and Richardson, Senator Pepper, 
Messrs. Babson, Linn and Sailer. 

During the quadrennium special stewardship seasons have 
been promoted. One of these closed Stewardship Year with the 
New Methodist Million enlistment Watch Night, December 31, 
1922. Haster week Tithe Offerings were promoted in 1922 and 
19238, the first of which played a major part in the increase of 
receipts in May, 1922, of $570,834.34 over May, 1921. Perhaps 
500,000 stewardship enrollments have actually been listed in the 
central office, while thousands are unrecorded by name. 

Constant attention has been given to the promotion of stew- 
ardship according to the provisions of the Discipline, and at 
the meeting in Detroit in November, 1921, the Council of Boards 
of Benevolence recommended that, “a literature and textbooks 
covering the whole subject of stewardship” be prepared and 
urged the organization in all local churches of associations for 
mutual helpfulness, study, and the promotion of the practice of 
tithing stewardship. 

This instruction was followed by the preparation of a manual 
for The Quarterly Conference Committee on Stewardship and 
the projection of “The Christian Stewardship Guild,” adaptable 
for local organization. Manuals of instruction designed for 
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pastors have been entitled, “Stewardship Legislation,” “The 
‘Stewardship Self Starter” and “The Accelerator.” 

Continuous emphasis has been placed on Stewardship Study 
Classes and Reading Contests. The Epworth League and Sun- 
day School Boards have given gratifying cooperation, and the 
stewardship enrollments from the Epworth League group espe- 
cially have been steady and sizable. 

The attitude of the entire Church toward stewardship is to- 
day most encouraging. The opposition which greeted those 
who pioneered in this emphasis a few years ago has almost 
wholly disappeared. To-day stewardship is a welcome teaching 
in all parts of the Church. In parts of the Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia Areas the Storehouse plan is in great favor. Almost 
all of our alert pastors at favorable periods have projected suc- 
cessful stewardship campaigns. The greatest difficulty of to- 
day is not opposition but inertia. New interest is developing in 
university, college and theological school centers. To-morrow 
is full of hope! To-day has been fraught with not a little vic- 
tory! Who can doubt that genuine stewardship is more and 
more becoming a part of the life of our people, when the 1924 
Methodist Year Book tabulates payments for our own religious 
purposes in 1923 of $100,819,730? This is an outpouring of 
consecrated money by our people without precedent and without 
parallel in magnitude in any communion. May not a measure 
of it be attributed to the quiet, unostentatious but consistent 
campaigning of this invaluable division of necessary correlated 
denominational activity ? 

PUBLICITY 

This division has endeavored to use every agency that was 
open for the purpose of conveying information and inspiration 
to the Church and the general public regarding the work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church through its Boards of Benevolence 
in this country and all parts of the world. There have been 
three purposes underlying the work. First, to sustain and in- 
crease interest in the work of the Church and thus continue and 
increase the support of that work. Second, to feed the springs 
of religious feelings and conviction which are fundamental to 
the support of the benevolent work of the Church. Third, to 
help the various Boards represented in the Council to carry 
forward the actual work they are doing, not merely by telling 
the story about the work done, but by publicity to help in the 
prosecution of the work. An example of this kind of work is 
found in the publicity on the Epworth League and Sunday 
School Institutes by which the number in attendance has been 
augmented. Similar examples are to be noted as to Church 
Training Night, Life Service Recruiting, the Summer Schools 
of the Commission on Courses of Study, and the Schools for 
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Rural and City Pastors supported by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. 

It was not thought wise by the Committee on Conservation 
and Advance to take over World Outlook from the Interchurch 
World Movement, and Men and Money, the special steward- 
ship organ having but seven hundred and forty-seven paid sub- 
scribers was discontinued. Missionary News, an eight-page 
monthly publication of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension and the Board of Foreign Missions, with a circula- 
tion approximating 50,000, has been edited by our publicity 
staff. Several special editions have been given wider circula- 
tion by offering it as a pamphlet for free distribution. 

It has been clearly the conviction of the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance that the Advocate family constituted the 
best denominational approach with the printed page. By agree- 
ment an average of four pages a week and eight pages the third 
week of the month has been furnished by this division to the 
following eight papers: The Christian Advocate, Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Zion’s Herald, California Christian Advo- 
eate, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate, Central Christian Advocate, Western Christian Advocate. 
The following five papers have used two pages each week and 
four pages the third week of every month: Washington Chris- 
tian Advocate, Michigan Christian Advocate, Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, Methodist Advocate-Journal, and the Chris- 
tian Apologete. Exclusive material is furnished the Epworth 
Herald. All of the papers have been most generous in giving 
space, and the editors have continuously contributed effective 
editorial support to the endeavors of the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance and the various Boards. This attitude of 
sympathetic cooperation is an asset to the benevolence work of 
the Church of enormous value. The Division of Publicity has 
prepared the program and special material for Good Litera- 
ture Day, and all departments have sought to aid in securing 
subscribers to the Advocates. 

A wide variety of material has been used in this syndicate. 
In addition to that which is obviously of human interest and 
of our regular promotional character, articles on general reli- 
gious and social questions have been furnished to the Advo- 
cates for the purpose of enriching the papers and stimulating the 
religious life of the people. As contributors of this class of 
material, we have had some of the foremost religious leaders, 
both of our own churches in the United States and Great Britain. 

The extensiveness of this syndicate material becomes ap- 
parent when it is known that every month there is sent out and 
used in the different Advocates an average of twenty pages; 
for the year 240 pages; for four years 960 pages. If the com- 
- bined circulation of the Advocates is 250,000, then 240,000,000 
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pages of material printed during the quadrennium has been fur- 
nished by the Committee on Conservation and Advance. 

Articles syndicated in the Advocates have frequently been 
reviewed in the Literary Digest, thus giving them an addi- 
tional circulation of a million. The widest publicity arises from 
cooperation with the Sunday school publications. Henry H. 
Meyer, the editor, and his staff, have been eager to open the 
columns of their publications to suitable material having an 
educational value. Our staff has given much effort to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. General articles have been sent 
to The Classmate, The Portal, and The Target, which have a 
combined circulation of over a million copies a week, and also a 
special series of articles on home and foreign missions pro- 
jects extending over three months. A very unusual piece of 
cooperation was effected during October, November and Decem- 
ber in the teacher and pupil publications dealing with the inter- 
national Sunday school lesson. The subject of the quarter was 
the missionary message of the Bible. During that time one 
member of the staff wrote the entire senior quarterly with a cir- 
culation of a million and a quarter copies. Another member of 
the staff conducted a lesson treatment in the Adult Bible 
Class Monthly dealing with these lessons. Another member 
of the staff conducted a similar lesson treatment in the Sunday 
School Journal linking up the Sunday school lessons with the 
World Service volume. 


PAMPHLET LITERATURE 


Pamphlet publication may be divided into two classes—issues 
of regular publications appearing monthly, and special pam- 
phlets. There have been two regular publications. First, The 
Pastors’ Bulletin, of which there have been twenty-four issues, 
giving exclusive material to the pastors and sent only to them. 
In this bulletin all of the various interests of all the Boards 
have been featured. ‘There has also been published what is 
known as the Area Bulletin, which is sent out to the pastors 
from the area office, the two inside pages of which are devoted to 
material supplied from the central office. 

The guiding principle in the preparation of a pamphlet has 
been that of trying to meet the need for pamphlets and that 
without any unnecessary printing. The policy of distribution 
only upon request from samples avoids waste. Some idea of 
the demand for this literature may be gained from the fact 
that 13,047,000 pamphlets were printed and distributed for the 
calendar years of 1922, 1923, or an approximate total of 25,- 
000,000 for the entire quadrennium. 

More pretentious booklets have been issued devoted to special 
objects, such as Church Training Night, the Every Member 
Canvass, and similar undertakings. The special campaigns - 
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which have been carried forward have also demanded pamphlet 
literature in their prosecution—such campaigns as the “I Will 
Maintain” Campaign of 1922, the special emergency campaign 
of 1923, and the Japan Earthquake Fund, etc. In addition, 
Christmas programs have been prepared for special collections 
at Christmas. Another form of useful publication has been 
the preparation of special speech material for different groups, 
pastors, district superintendents, and other speakers. Every 
year the Division of Publicity has given much attention to pro- 
moting Good Literature Day for the purpose of increasing the 
number of subscribers to the Advocates. The Publicity Division 
has prepared the program and special material and assisted in 
other ways. This is likewise true of the Lincoln Day and other 
programs. 

May I quote from my January, 1924, report to the Council: 

“Promotion palls without publicity. Add publicity and your 
strength becomes the strength of ten. One of the demonstrated 
necessary features of our modern Methodism is a unified policy, 
program, and organization as to publicity. Halford E. Luc- 
cock has captained this division. Each Board is assigned a mem- 
ber of the staff, whose duty it is to cooperate in preparing ade- 
quate material for the Board and likewise to arrange for its 
appearance. 


SECULAR PRESS 


“While the daily newspapers are using more space for adver- 
tising and less for news material, there has been a constantly 
increasing amount of space given to news of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church. Practical tests have proven that the publishers 
and editors of the daily and weekly newspapers are growing 
interested in and asking for church news. The newspaper 
clippings coming to our desks prove conclusively that, in the 
last four years, there has been a tremendous growth of news 
matter regarding the Methodist Episcopal Church printed in 
the daily and weekly press. J.T. B. Smith is in charge of this 
bureau at the Chicago office, while H. C. Foster cares for the 
Eastern section.” 

Sufficient news material was printed last year in the daily 
newspapers throughout the United States to supply any great 
metropolitan paper with six pages of news material for six 
editions in the week for one year and four months. 


Rapio PossIBILITIES 


Our representatives have very generously been invited to speak 
in many radio stations, and their messages have been broad- 
casted from many pulpits and platforms. In one area in Decem- 
ber last, over half a million listeners heard the message of King- 
dom challenge in one day. A unique field of possibility has 
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opened in this direction which merits study, use and coopera- 
tion. A central broadcasting station for the entire church 
merits consideration. In January the Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Advance appointed and the Council approved the ap- 
pointment of a committee for this purpose, consisting of John 
H. Race, George W. Dixon, and R. J. Wade. It is hoped that 
the General Conference will give general approval to this in- 
vestigation and enterprise. 


CuurcH TRAINING NIGHT 


This innovation in the activities of the church grows apace. 
It has been wisely fostered by the Church Training Night Divi- 
sion under the leadership of Paul P. Rugg. Many pastors 
are reporting a rejuvenated mid-week service and the church 
prayer meeting in many places has been saved from falling into 
innocuous desuetude by this plan which leads to high mission- 
ary, educational, inspirational, and religious service. Over 
1,580 churches have been reported to our office as having de- 
veloped in some form Church Training Night. It may fre- 
quently become the entering wedge for a larger program of 
week-day religious instruction. May it not continue perma- 
nently as a method by which the local church may bring to its 
constituency which has passed beyond the age reached by regu- 
lar week-day religious education the newest and finest materials 
on general church life and activities ? ; 

Through this division constant advice and help is being 
given missionary study classes and a manual of “Suggestions to 
Leaders” of Young People’s Groups and Adult Classes studying 
the World Service volume has been prepared. So valuable did 
it prove to be that it was sent out January 1, 1924, as Pastors’ 
Bulletin No. 23. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church cooperates in the Missionary 
Education Movement through the Church Training Night di- 
vision. Through this Movement, in consultation with repre- 
sentatives from the Woman’s Home and Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Boards, agreement is secured regarding the themes for 
the study of Home and Foreign Missions from year to year. 
Through this Movement our Church is provided with the best 
written, the most carefully edited, the most scientifically con- 
structed literature for children, boys and girls, and young people, 
as well as for adults. Our Church also takes advantage of its 
summer training conferences held under this Movement, for 
the training of missionary leaders for its own summer schools 
and institutes and for missionary workers in local churches. 


Lay AcTIvItTiIEs 


Never have laymen appeared more eager and willing to enlist 
for definite service than during this quadrennium. In many 
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quarters Minute Men have continued active and in other sec- 
tions have latterly been known as World Service Messengers, or 
World Service Broadcasters. ; 

It has been our policy to endeavor to enhance the value of 
existing organizations and church committees, rather than 
spectacularly to project new organizational schemes. For the 
Committee on Apportioned Benevolences, The Stewardship 
Committee, the Every Member Canvassers, the Unit Leaders 
and Lay Lenten Preachers, helpful pamphlet literature has been 
repeatedly prepared. Our aim has been to strengthen the Area, 
Conference, and District organization of the laymen, and suc- 
cessfully mobilize this great, largely unused asset of the Church. 


CoMMISSION ON LIFE SERVICE 


Conflicting legislation as to life service agencies has been 
remedied in actual practice by the recognition of the Commis- 
sion on Life Service as the agency for the determination ‘of 
policy and the Committee on Conservation and Advance as the 
coordinating medium and place for administration. By agree- 
ment the Executive Committee of the Commission nominated 
and. the Administrative Committee of the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance elected W. J. Davidson the Executive 
Secretary. Upon his resignation, September 22, 1922, Benson 
Baker served for a few months as Acting Executive Secretary, 
since which time the Corresponding Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Advance has carried the added re- 
sponsibility. 

The secretary brought to the Commission his wide experience 
as pastor, chancellor of university, professor in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, administrator in cooperation with the Board of Sun- 
day Schools and Centenary organization. He began without a 
member of a staff or stenographer but soon, by the cooperation 
of the various Board agencies and committees, a fine working 
organization was secured. He was bequeathed a heterogeneous 
mass of more than 40,000 names of miscellaneously gathered life 
service recruits, old and young, educated and wunequipped, 
with hazy ideas of work, the vast majority looking forward to 
part time service; he planned in conjunction with the staff the 
measures by which this list became properly allocated and re- 
lated to the most effective service. His administration won the 
esteem of his associates, the confidence of the Church and gave 
fine direction to the challenge of young life. . 

The present staff consists of Evans A. Worthley, Vocational 
Guidance; Elton R. Shaw, Director, College Conferences; Mar- 
garet Bennett, Research; together with representatives whose 
salaries are paid by the several Boards .as follows: W. EH. J. 
Gratz, Board of Epworth League; C. M. McConnell, Board of 
Sunday Schools and Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
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tension; Charles 8. Braden and Mary A. Randolph, Board of 
Foreign Missions; Muriel Day, Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety; Mrs. Clyde Collison, Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety; Jessie HK. Arbuckle, General Deaconess Board; N. E. 
Davis, Board of Hospitals and Homes; J. P. MacMillan, Board 
of Education; I. Garland Penn, Board of Education for Ne- 
Toes. 

i The members of the staff deserve the highest praise for devo- 
tion and high quality of service. A conscientious and efficient 
corps of clerical workers has been employed. Several have been 
life service recruits and some workers are now serving in life 
service positions both at home and abroad. 


RECRUITING 


Last year 7,508 new names from various sources were received 
by: the Commission. When decision cards arrive they are im- 
mediately checked up with our files to ascertain whether any 
previously have been listed. If found, any added information 
is tabulated and a proper communication is sent; if not pre- 
viously entered then a letter of acknowledgment is sent and an 
information blank is enclosed. When this is returned it is 
acknowledged and correspondence follows based upon education, 
qualifications, and choice of life work. 

Our records include names received from bishops, district 
superintendents, pastors, evangelists, missionaries; deaconesses, 
educators and educational institutions, the Epworth League, 
Older Boys’ Conferences, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Student Volunteer 
Movement, Students Fellowship for Christian Life Service and 
occasionally a few reported to us from other denominations. 


CoLLEGE CONFERENCES 


For more immediate use in actual life service tasks, the col- 
lege conferences are most productive fields. It is for this rea- 
son that we have placed much emphasis on this phase of our | 
work. Last year was the most successful year as tested by 
recruits, interviews, reports of team members, and college or 
university authorities. In the college year 1921-1922, fifty-seven 
institutions were visited while in 1922-1923, sixty-three visita- 
tions were made, thirty-seven of which were institutions visited 
for the first time. For the current year it was determined that 
our first approach should be to the eight Methodist institutions 
of college grade not yet visited by the Commission, to a num- 
ber of our secondary schools and particularly to our institutions 
under the Board of Education for Negroes, to State institutions 
and places where there was a definite opportunity to try out some 
experiments in the direction of better and improved methods 
of visitation. 
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A recently conducted appraisal of college conferences led in- 
evitably to the following conclusions: First, that the Commis- 
sion on Life Service and representatives are held in high esteem 
for work done. Second, that there is an earnest desire for more 
light, happier approach, better methods. Tmrd, that continued 
cooperation by the institutions will be given, and that the only 
assurance of that cooperation lies in the unified approach. Insti- 

tution and student alike demand the unified appeal. 


OtpER Boys’ CONFERENCES 


Cooperative arrangements with the Epworth League and 
Board of Sunday Schools in correspondence, printing and distri- 
bution of literature, field visitation and promotion, have re- 
sulted in widely extending this avenue of training. Assistance 
was given to more than three-fourths of the Older Boys’ Con- 
ferences held last year. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The task of directing adequate correspondence with the more 
than three thousand persons whose names are carried, who have 
not made specific choice as to vocations, has been conducted 
with diserjmination by E. A. Worthley, Vocational Counsellor. 
This task also embraces the cultivation of those who have made 
choices but whose educational preparation is so limited that it 
is not yet necessary or deemed wise to place these folders with 
the Boards for more definite direction. The field of vocational 
guidance is constantly assuming increased proportions and sig- 
nificance and the Commission can well be congratulated on the 
steps taken in this field. 


LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 


Choice pamphlet literature covering almost every phase of 
endeavor has been published, and a quarterly issue of the Per- 
sonne] Needs Bulletin, with a mailing list of over 4,000 per- 
sons, has been maintained. Its value is certified.by appearance, 
contents and the increasing number of requests for its use. 
The Church is debtor to the Commission for the thorough 
survey of the educational qualifications of the ministry as pre- 
pared by Margaret Bennett, Research Secretary. The booklet 
bears the title, “The Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 


Tuer Furure oF THE COMMISSION 


From the report made to the final meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Life Service, this quotation is made: 

“The approach of the end of the quadrennium raises the ques- 
tion of the continued direction of the important life service 
interests. Not all has been accomplished during this period 
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that had been hoped, but steady progress has been recorded to- 
ward the objective—‘one ‘unified system of recruiting, guidance 
and selection of candidates for Christian service in the Church ; 
and all agencies shall become a part of the system.’ 

“Let it never be forgotten that the Commission on Life 
Service came into being as the result of an insistent demand. 
The Centenary did not institute that need but did accelerate the 
necessity for coordination of effort. This organization is the 
outgrowth of a very normal and usual experience. It is the 
trend in State and church.. Youth expects and demands it. 
There is no challenge that will secure the finest and best in our 
institutions without enlarged opportunity. The student is dis- 
couraged and disheartened by unrelated appeals. He is almost 
maddened by competition and overlapping of effort. Before 
this period of united endeavor be it remembered that some col- 
leges had closed their doors to special representatives of boards 
and agencies, while all too large a number of students were 
choosing fields outside of the Church. Three interrupted 
pioneer years are too few to indicate all that can be accomplished 
by an organization of this character. Will more be accomplished 
by returning to the old methods, which, while effective in cer- 
tain ways, caused the Church in desperation frequently to turn 
to untrained workers? Shall we now about face when colleges, 
universities and other groups have strongly endorsed the work 
of the Commission and have welcomed the rehef from the com- 
petitive and numerous appeals to students? Should not the 
effort be in the direction of perfecting the organization and of 
completing and strengthening its personnel? To-day other 
churches are coordinating their work of recruiting and guidance 
and have been watching the program of our Church with a great 
deal of interest. The Lutheran Church has 8,000 names of 
young people to whom it is sending information and literature. 
The Congregational Church has its mailing list of young people 
to whom it is sending a bi-monthly information sheet. The 
Presbyterian branches are perfecting their organizations for 
more effective approach. We have had in these years mag- 
nificent cooperation from our several Boards in almost every 
detail and a genuine esprit de corps is to be found among the 
members of the staff that is delightful and wholesome. It would 
appear that there is every reason for us to pursue our objectives 
to unify our college and church visitation, to unify and central- 
ize our correspondence in cultivation, to continue our endeavor 
to set up high and higher standards and to clarify all mis- 
understandings as to true Life Service ideals. Certainly all are 
convinced that the Church must make one unified appeal to 
local church, to educational institutions, and to young lifé. Cer- 
tainly we must care for these recruits in a unified way. Cer- 
tainly the organization must be closely integrated with the 
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several Boards and with whatever central promotional or uni- 
fying organization the General Coriference may approve.” 


FIeLp ACTIVITIES 


This important task .committed to the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance has been carried on in a thoroughly co- 
ordinated and systematic way. The Area system has given an 
exceedingly advantageous approach to the Church. The resident 
Bishop with the Area Secretary has been able to organize and 
carry out the Centenary program in a more satisfactory manner 
in all probability than could have been possible in any other way. 

The central office has kept in constant touch with the Area 
Offices, and has attempted to furnish them with sufficient 
speakers to bring to the District Superintendents the inspiration 
needed to maintain the morale of the Church. Members of the 
Centenary Staff have been deputized to the visitation of the 
Annual and District Conferences, and the entertaining pastors 
and committees have usually made provision for the presenta- 
tion of the whole program. These addresses have been given 
with or without the stereopticon according to circumstances. 
Pageants have often been favorably received. 

All of the Bishops have been willing to place their energy 
and ability and all the time they could possibly spare from 
their areas, at our disposal. Bishops Fred B. Fisher and Edwin 
H. Hughes, who upon request were released from Episcopal 
visitation, together with others gave their whole time for two 
months in the “I Will Maintain” Campaign in a manner that 
will long be remembered by the Church. The result marked a 
wonderful epoch in the midst of the Centenary period. 

The general field personnel has been composed of five men, 
who formerly had been in the mission field under the Foreign 
Board, but who have been home on extended furloughs. They 
have been kept constantly employed in the field summer and 
winter during the entire quadrennium. By their strong ap- 
peals and personal touch they have been of great inspirational 
and informational value to the entire Church. In addition, 
five men who as pastors had demonstrated unusual capacity - 
have been likewise employed, representing American interests. 
Two women, widows of missionaries, have given their time to 
deputation work. 

About twenty furloughed missionaries per month for full or 
part-time service have been assigned through the cooperation of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Their salaries have been paid 
by the Board, while we guaranteed traveling expenses while in 
the field. As soon as released by the medical adviser they have 
been deputized to us for a period of months according to health 
and length of furlough. Several used the lantern and were 
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especially effective with slides made from photographs which 
they had taken in their respective fields of service. 

The policy followed with all field workers has been to arrange 
with the Area Secretary to place one or more of our regular 
field men and as many of the missionaries as could be con- 
veniently used, and to assign these workers to the Area for a 
period of weeks and in some instances for months. In turn 
the Area Secretary has arranged with the District Superintend- 
ents to use these men in the bounds of their districts for as many 
days as deemed wise, either in district meetings, group meetings, 
or upon the individual charges. Care has been exercised in 
assigning furloughed missionaries to the different areas, so that 
at different times the various parts of the Foreign Field could 
be represented. 

The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has also 
arranged to furnish for field cultivation frontier preachers and 
city workers as well as the employed evangelists. The workers 
have given inspiration by their earnest appeals and vivid deserip- 
tions of the results of the work carried on in the various mis- 
sion fields in our Home Land. 

Emphasis has not only been placed upon our financial needs, 
but an attempt has been made to show the Church that our 
supreme task is to win the world to God. This has been done 
by indicating both what we have accomplished and what still 
remains to be done. Staff members as well as Corresponding 
Secretaries of the several Boards have earnestly cooperated as 
tasks have been permitted. Experimental campaigns have been 
attempted and varied types of helpful field approach promoted. 


CORRELATION OF INSTITUTES 


A unique promotional opportunity is afforded in the normal 
work of the summer and winter Training Institutes of the 
several Boards. Substantial progress has been registered in 
securing the presentation of the total church program, and the 
adoption of more perfect life service methods. Additional 
ground can be gained in a new quadrennium by securing co- 
operation and correlation as to time, method and program of 
all Institutes and Summer Schools. 


CHILD WELFARE 


At the beginning of the quadrennium a representative of the 
Methodist Child Welfare Society appealed for support but the 
consistent action has been to place these activities with the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes in harmony with the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1920. This was finally effected and the 
Board has given due consideration to the interests involved. 
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Boarp ADJUSTMENTS 


After most careful investigation as to the intent of General 
Conference action, financial provision was made for the Board 
of Epworth League budget, to which dues, Anniversary Day 
Offerings, twenty-four hour day money, ete., should apply with 
Centenary credit. The annual budget of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes was undertaken and likewise the expenses of the 
Commission on the Conference Courses of Study and the Com- 
mission on Life Service. Practical difficulties in financial ad- 
justment as to the Board of Conference Claimants led to agreed 
upon action, by which previous methods of support were in the 
main continued. Sympathy with requested larger financial co- 
operation with the Federal Council of Churches was found to 
be prohibited by the limitations of General Conference action. 
Helpful transportation arrangements have been secured for all 
agencies through the Transportation Bureau, of which H. K. 
Copper has been the efficient secretary. 


BupGer SAVINGS AND SALVAGE 


When the processes of operation have been studied, admuinis- 
trative actions examined, and procedure investigated, confidence 
in the Council of Boards of Benevolence and the Committee on 
Conservation and Advance has been inevitable. In no period of 
allowed budget have expenditures exceeded appropriations. As 
commendable a record as can be found in any organization any- | 
where will be noted when a study is made as to the careful 
scrutiny under which budgets for promotional work have been 
allowed by the Council and then these same budgets under office 
direction have been expended. 

The following tabulation should be remembered : 


Allowed—Expenditures—Savings 


Nov. 15 1920-Oct. 31, 1921... .4.: $923,168.00 $808,464.04 $114,703.96 
Nov. 1, 1921-May 31, 1922...... 490,889.76 481,495.19 8,394.57 
June 1, 1922—Dee. 31, 1922...... 490,826.00 319,339.98 71,486.02 
Jan. 1, 1923-Dee. 31, 1923...... 862,360.00 844,168.88 18,191.12 

MOtAlMEP WAS SAVIN: seaceere<inec coca. o,o0eke,5 el cuares one $212,775.67 


Has any organization ever made a better record in this regard ? 
Each year the total budget on office recommendation has been 
decreased and in each period such economies have been prac- 
ticed and so great care exercised, that over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been saved, in addition to a considerable saving 
by the Commission on Life Service amounting to $12,019.21 
in 1923 alone. The most painstaking effort has been made to 
guard every expenditure and to utilize all old material. Over 
75,000 old letterheads and 1,250,000 envelopes bequeathed from 
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former organizations have been re-imprinted and made to serve 
the Committee on Conservation and Advance. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


An early decision was registered by the Council that Sunday 
School Rally Day and Epworth’ League Anniversary Offerings, 
etc., should be given Centenary credit, and should constitute a 
part of our total voucher funds. The correct basis appeared to 
be that no Board should have the right of offerings not to be pro- 
rated, received on a special Sunday, unless all Boards have the 
same privilege. To grant that privilege it was thought was not 
contemplated by the General Conference and would not be 
tolerated by the local congregations. To lift our offerings to- 
ward full expectation it was decided to ask our people to con- 
crete their generosity at Christmas time toward some of the out- 
standing Centenary objectives at home and abroad. Very 
general and liberal response was made. The unparalleled dis- 
aster in Japan led to the determination to cooperate this last 
Christmas with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in an 
effort without usual credit 


“To build in a day 
What fell in a day.” 


EMERGENCY APPEALS 


Retarded Centenary payments and remittances together with 
an absence of continuous educational effort in the local churches 
culminating in the every member benevolent canvass created 
difficulties, as the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension Society faced the close of 
their fiscal years in 1921, 1922, and 1923. The “I Will Main- 
tain” effort of 1922 saved the day, while the “Centenary Climax 
Movement” of 1923 produced results at once noteworthy and oc- 
casioning genuine thanksgiving. We shall never be able to get 
away from the calendar, but genuine and universal stewardship 
properly methodized will give us needed relief. It is dangerous 
to stifle giving, but machinery sufficiently mobile and plans 
sufficiently flexible should be provided to properly authenticate 
to Methodism every appeal whether emanating from organization 
or individual. 'To-day’s demand for coordination of appeals is 
stronger than a quadrennium ago. 


ADVANCE PROGRAM 


Karly in the Centenary period plans were tuaugurated: look- 
ing toward the future. At the Council Meeting in Boston in 
November, 1920, a Committee on Larger Program made brief 
report and was commissioned to prepare a tentative report cover- 
ing a term of years beyond the Centenary for the next meeting 
of the Council. Midway in the Centenary period, November 
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15-17, 1921, the historic National Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence of one thousand delegated men was held in Detroit “to de- 
cide the direction of our going,” using the program theme “The 
World’s Need and Our Reply.” It was the third great gathering 
in the interest of the Centenary and was the natural precursor 
of that meeting of the Council immediately following in which 
the Committee of Twenty-five on Advance Program was charted, 
ten of whose members were not members of the Council. The 
work of this Committee was prosecuted in a thorough, scientific, 
and democratic manner. Every effort was made to secure coun- 
sel from the whole field. When presented to the Council in 
January, 1923, it covered divisions of lay activities, educational 
program, stewardship, evangelism, needs and apportionments, 
culminating in a call to advance. It is an historic document, 
and was enthusiastically and unanimously approved. By it 
we were to be ushered into a period of 


Worup SERVICE 


The name seems to be the clear leading of Providence. It 
is broad, descriptive, and challenging, but withal a program of 
possible achievement. Its financial objectives include an ap- 
portionment for the first year of $18,500,000 and a statement of 
approved needs of $28,045,173. It affords informational and 
educational opportunities of superior importance. “The World 
Service” volume is its partial product—the most encyclopedic 
and interesting statement of connectional needs and possibili- 
ties ever produced by a religious organization. The editor of 
this unique book was Ralph E. Diffendorfer, who was assisted 
by Paul Hutchinson and William F. McDermott in the Foreign 
and American sections. The placing of a half million copies of 
this historic volume will not merely constitute an epoch-making 
achievement, but will prove to be an inexhaustible mine of mis- 
sionary, educational, and benevolent ammunition for years to 
come. Confident because of new and clearer vision, deeper and 
holier enthusiasm, large and ever increasing numbers, our Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church may well leap forward 


“To SERVE THE PRESENT AGE.” 


In harmony with the Discipline, Paragraph 410, Section 1, 
this present report is submitted, together with the report of the 
Committee of Twenty-five on Advance Program, and the volume 
itself, entitled, “The World Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

The following statement was approved by the Council in ses- 
sion in Chicago, January 24, 1924: 

“The General Conference of 1920 authorized the movement 
known as “Ihe Centenary’ as our general benevolent program 
for the quadrennium 1920-24. This period has been marked by 
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the most extraordinary development of our varied activities. 
The quadrennium 1924-28 should register a steady development 
commensurate with the growth in numbers and in wealth, and 
in an increasing recognition of the obligations of Stewardship. 
If this is done, the results will be as significant as those of the 
past quadrennium. 

“Two years ago the Council of the Boards of Benevolence 
provided for a most thorough study of the field and the oppor- 
tunities for service looking toward an adequate program which 
should succeed “The Centenary.’ As is well known, a Committee 
of Twenty-five was created, made up in part of members from 
outside the Council itself. Probably no more thorough study of 
the needs of the Church has ever been made than was made 
under the direction of this committee. Its report was approved 
at the last session of the Council and has formed the working 
program of the Church for the closing year of the quadrennium 
and the fraction of the Conference year which extends beyond 
the period of the General Conference. The World Service 
volume has been a most significant attempt to put before the 
Church some of the results of the Centenary, the substance of 
the investigations and determinations of the committee on ad- 
vance program, and a series of significant facts presented in 
graphic form. The distribution of five hundred thousand copies 
of this volume indicates unusual interest and marks the high 
tide of benevolent enterprise for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This marvelous volume records the achievements of 
the past, clearly states the present situation, and outlines a pro- 
gram of benevolent activities suggestive not only for the current 
year but practically determinative for the succeeding year and 
prophetic of the program for the remainder of the quadrenniwm. 

“The Committee on New Legislation appointed by the Council 
has submitted or will submit during this session its reeommenda- 
tions for the benevolent organization of the Church to be pre- 
sented to the General Conference of 1924. 

“For the program of benevolent activities we ask the Council 
to recognize that the current year is fractional. The Centenary 
pledges extended to May 31, 1924. This left in the Fall Con- 
ferences the remaining fraction of the year unprovided for. 
After mature deliberation the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance decided, with the approval of the other section of the 
Council, that the program submitted by the committee of 
twenty-five, calling for an apportionment of eighteen million five 
hundred thousand dollars and a statement of needs amounting 
to approximately twenty-eight millions, should be the program 
and asking of the Church for the Conference year of 1923-24, 
and the appeal to the Church is proceeding on that basis. 

“Tn accordance with the original intention of the Committee 
on Advance Program, we recommend that this same statement 
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be the basis of asking and appeal for the Conference year of 
1924-25 with proper adjustments to the Spring Conferences, 
that for the remaining period of the quadrennium 1924-28 the 
matter of the askings, the plan of informing the Church and 
of securing contributions for the support of our benevolent 
Boards be committed to the organization which may be finally 
approved by the General Conference of 1924 following the re- 
port of the Council to that body, the presumption being that it 
will follow the general outline of policy and asking suggested 
by the Council through the adoption of its report of the Com- 
mittee on Advance Program with such modifications as the cir- 
cumstances from year to year may indicate.” 


Naw LEGISLATION 


The Council gave serious and prolonged discussion to the 
question of the wisdom of the consolidation of various Benevy-.- 
olent Boards of the Church together with the best possible type 
of central promotional organization. Concerning the question 
of consolidation the following conclusions were voted: 

1. A general statement showing the consideration and study 
given to this subject, and outlining the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and the importance of arriving at a just and permanent 
solution of the problem involved. 

2. The appointment by the General Conference of a Com- 
mission composed of six clerical and nine lay members, three of 
whom shall be women, to make a careful study-of all the interests 
involved in connection with our Benevolent Boards with a view 
toward consolidation and reorganization, and that the duties 
and powers of this Commission be determined by the General 
Conference. 

The following plan of central organization is submitted with 
almost unanimous approval by vote of the Council : 


“WORLD SERVICE COUNCIL 


Discipline of 1920. 


ParaGrary 407, Sxcrion 1. 

There shall be a Council to be called The World Service Coun- 
cil of the Methodist Episcopal Church composed as follows: 

One representative, minister or layman, from each Episcopal 
area in the United States, said representative to be nominated 
by the General Conference delegates of the respective areas and 
elected by the General Conference. Area representatives shall 
be chosen from persons who are not members or officers of any 
constituent Board. 

Five Effective Bishops, resident in the United States, to be 
appointed by the Bishops; the Executive Secretary and the 
Treasurer of the Council ex officio. 
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Each Board created by the General Conference to designate 
from its membership members of the Council as follows: ‘The 
Board of Foreign Missions, 5; The Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, 5; The Board of Education, 2; The 
Board of Education for Negroes, 2; The Board of Sunday 
Schools, 2; The Board of Epworth League, 2; The Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 2; The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes, 2; General Deaconess Board, 2; The 
Board of Conference Claimants, 2; one of whom in the case of 
each Board shall be a Corresponding Secretary. The American 
Bible Society shall be entitled to one member, who shall be a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A sufficient number of ministers and laymen, in as nearly 
equal numbers as possible to bring the total membership of the 
Council up to 60. The members at large shall be nominated by 
the Bishops, and elected by the General Conference. In mak- 
ing these nominations the Bishops shall consider the relative 
number of ministers and laymen in the designated groups and 
shall seek by their selections to equalize the number of min- 
isters and laymen. Members at large shall be chosen from per- 
sons who are not members or officers of any constituent Board. 
The Bishops are requested to present their nominations for all 
the Boards and Commissions connected with the Boards not 
later than the first day of the closing week of the General Con- 
ference and the list shall be printed in the Daily Advocate at 
least one day in advance of the election and confirmation of the 
same. The date for the selection of Area representatives by the 
Area delegations shall be fixed ‘on the day after the lists as 
suggested by the Bishops shall have been printed in the Daily 
Advocate. In case of duplication by accident or after selection, 
the Area representatives so duplicated shall be invalidated and 
a second choice shall be made. When such duplication occurs 
during the quadrennium, the Area representative’s place should 
be invalidated and this vacancy filled in the regular way. 

When the Episcopal Areas shall have been fixed for the quad- 
rennium, the delegations from such areas are instructed to select 
a minister and a layman alternately in the alphabetical order of 
the names of the areas, as, for instance, Atlanta a minister, 
Boston a layman, Buffalo a minister, Chattanooga a layman, etc. 
When there is more than one area beginning with the same 
letter, the ordinary method of decision, using the order of the 
other letters, Chicago coming before Cincinnati, etc. shall be 
pursued. ‘To avoid confusion it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the General Conference to prepare the list of areas as 
authorized, indicating which will be required to select min- 
isterial and which lay delegates, and to have the same printed 
in the General Conference Daily Advocate at least one day in 
advance of the election. 
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At all meetings of the Council or Executive Committee in 
the unavoidable absence of a Corresponding Secretary repre- 
senting a Board, a duly aceredited substitute may be seated in 
his place. 


SECTION 2. 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society shall each be entitled to two Advisory 
members. 


SECTION 3. 


The Council shall be elected for the quadrennium. Vacancies 
occurring in the Episcopal membership of the Council shall be 
filled by the Bishops. Other vacancies shall be filled by the 
Executive Committee of the Council from the Area, Board or 
Group in which vacancies occur. The removal of an Area 
representative from the geographical bounds of an Episcopal 
Area shall vacate his place in the Council. 


SECTION 4. 


The aim and purpose of the World Service Council shall be 
so to relate the several connectional Boards and Societies as to 
secure a unified world program of missionary, educational and 
benevolent activities, an economical financial policy, a unified 
and effective appeal and such a correlation of activities as shall 
produce the largest measure of efficiency. 


SEcTIon 5. 


In addition the Council shall have authority and power upon 
request of any Board or on written request of any five members 
of the Council to determine questions arising between the vari- 
ous Boards, and its decisions shall be final and in force.until the 
session of the General Conference next ensuing. 


PARAGRAPH 408, SECTION 1. 


The officers of the World Service Council shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, and a Recording Secretary, elected 
annually by the Council, who shall perform the duties usually 
connected with those offices. The Executive Secretary and the 
Treasurer shall be ex-officio. 


SECTION 2. 


There shall be an Executive Committee of Twenty-five, elected 
by the Council from its own membership. At least three mem- 
bers of this Executive Committee shall be Bishops. In addi- 
tion, each constituent Board shall have one representative who 
shall not be a Corresponding Secretary. The Corresponding 
Secretaries, designated as members of the Council by their re- 
spective Boards, shall be Advisory members of the Executive 
Committee. It shall represent the Council and exercise its 
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powers in the interim of meetings of the Council but shall not 
take action contrary or in conflict with any action or policy 
of the World Service Council. It shall meet at least quarterly. 


SECTION 3. 

The World Service Council shall meet annually at such time 
and place as it may determine. Special meetings may be called 
by the Executive Committee, and shall be called upon the re- 
quest of one-fourth of the membership of the Council. 


SECTION 4, 

At its annual meeting the World Service Council shall: 

1. Receive from each of the constituent Boards and from the 
American Bible Society a report of its activities for the past 
year, together with a statement of its needs and askings for the 
ensuing year. 

2. Coordinate, correlate, and unify the plans and activities 
of the several constituent Boards and the various agencies of 
the Church so that a unified, adequate and economical policy 
may be established for all our connectional activities. 

3. Determine the askings of the several constituent Boards. 

4. Determine the amount to be apportioned to the Church for 
the Council and constituent Boards and the American Bible 
Society. 

5. Review and determine the administrative budget of each 
constituent Board and of the Council. 


PaRaGRAPH 409. 
It shall be the further duty of the World Service Council. 


SEcTION 1. 


To devise ways and means, after consulting with the Area 
authorities, for the equitable sharing by the Annual Confer- 
ences, Mission Conferences, Missions, Districts and Charges, of 
the total amount approved for the support of the constituent 
Boards, the American Bible Society and the work of the Coun- 
cil. The amounts agreed upon for the various charges in each 
district shall be sent to the District Superintendents, who shall 
transmit the same to the pastors. 


SECTION 2. 


To appoint a Committee consisting of the Corresponding 
Secretaries or equivalent Executive Officers of the constituent 
Boards and the Executive Secretary of the Council, which, 
under the general direction of the Executive Committee, shall 
inform the Church and our constituency concerning the mis- 
sionary, educational, benevolent and philanthropic activities of 
the Church; devise means for securing adequate funds for the 
support of these activities when approved by the Council or 
the Executive Committee; promote and direct all plans agreed 
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upon for this purpose by the constituent Boards and other au- 
thorities of the Church; and carry out the plans adopted for 
the promotion and practice of Christian stewardship. It shall 
also coordinate the Life Service activities of the constituent 
Boards. 


Section 3. Lire SERVICE. 


There shall be one unified system for the recruiting, guidance 
and selection of candidates for Christian service in the church, 
and all agencies shall be required to cooperate in this system. 

This work shall be under the direction and control of the 
World Service Council and its Executive Committee. 


SECTION 4. 


The Council shall, on nomination of the Secretaries of the 
constituent Boards and the Episcopal members of the Executive 
Committee, elect for the quadrennium an Executive Secretary 
and a Treasurer who shall be ex-officio members of the Council 
and the Executive Committee. The Executive Secretary shall 
be the executive officer of the Council and of the Executive 
Committee. 


SECTION 5. 


The Treasurer of the Council shall receive the funds for the 
Council and the constituent Boards and the American Bible So- 
ciety, and he shall distribute the same, monthly, pro rata ac- 
cording to the askings approved by the Council of Boards of 
Benevolence. Designated gifts, however, may be sent direct to 
the Board by which they are to be administered, or they may be 
remitted to the Treasurer of the Council, who shall distribute 
the same, subject to the regulations governing designated gifts 
as prescribed by the Council. 


SEcTION 6. 


In each Episcopal Area where an Area Secretary is desired 
by the Resident Bishop and the Executive Committee, an Area 
Secretary may be appointed by the Bishop of the Area on the 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 7. 


The Council shall have power to enact By-Laws for the goy- 
ernment of the Council and the Executive Committee. 


PARAGRAPH 410, SECTION 1. 


The World Service Council shall prepare and present to the 
General Conference quadrennially a report of its activities. It 
shall also submit to the General Conference a program of benev- 
olent activities for the quadrennium next succeeding. 
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Locan Wortp SEervicE CouNCcILs 

1. There shall be a World Service Council in each Annual 
Conference, District and Local Church, to be constituted as the 
Annual Conference, District and Local Church shall determine. 
The Annual Conference Council and the District Council shall 
be composed of both ministers and laymen. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Annual Conference, District and 
Local Church organizations on World Service to promote the 
program of World Service in cooperation with the other organ- 
ized agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


APPRECIATION 

This report would not be complete if it did not register sin- 
cere appreciation for the splendid help during the quadrennium 
of both ministry and laity, the high quality of leadership of the 
officers of our organizations, the capable services of the members 
of our staff together with the constant assistance of the corres- 
ponding secretaries and staff members of the several Boards. 
Never has the Church beheld so much of cooperation between 
her agencies. The hope of future closer coordination lies in the 
fact that so large a measure has actually been secured in this 
quadrennium through the Council of Boards of Benevolence. 


Members CaLLeD BY THEIR MASTER 
Four valuable members of the Council heard the Master’s 
call during the quadrennium, William Nottingham, Frank L. 
Brown, M. E. Summers, and HE. R. Burkholder. They served 
well their Church and age. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
During the fifty-seven months of the Centenary period, June 
1, 1919, to February 29, 1924, there was received $66,867,- 
894.59, of which there was credited on account of annuities and 
trust funds $548,152.52. 
Below is a statement, not including annuities and trust funds, 
showing the amount received monthly and arranged by calendar 


A Agile ae 1919 1920 « 1921 

VANUATY sco Soe eee $940,609.33 $844,904.86 
LINEA? Haney eerie cago 750,469,86 695,331.13 
NEAT COIIM tres eiotorete oaaeret e 1,395,376.02 1,364,265.19 
APTI Sees thei a cteiacteeccerae. 2,014,345.94 2,051,442.88 
May ities eiecin Si ontetacd oars 628,552.21 712,982.49 
JUNG a sescsvers eo tal coda $367,008.11 853,265.32 723,398.22 
PUL Yat recctensontets a sre ntareneranevece 632,806.09 746,532.58 583,964.03 
AUSUSETS. cae soos teen ae 725,492.19 652,816.18 679,133.49 
September 2,165,072.03 2,889,334.56 2,144,424.33 
OCtODER ys si cece sues ne Fed BOG S992 3,246,699.91 3,227,101.51 
November 679,768.14 594,245.10 569,659.00 
December 691,991.97 669,599.65 389,120.60 





$10,096,837.45 $15,381,846.66 $13,985,727.73 
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1922 1923 1924 
TANMALY. sp sustains ss eae $650,394.57 $616,608.05 $360,789.80 
EDTUATY, hicca ne cure clei 571,692.52 . 454,407.16 349,060.69 
IME CHS RAs car ere ccc eeets 1,044,899.02 903,216.52 
ATA is ahctereaccjevews eee 1,486,370.61 1,475,289.84 
ill Re Rance ny Oh SR CONF 1,284,247.92 894,937.63 
A UDORENS- oye ajsrate are er Se 632,681.69 521,555.81 
MULL Vata tive. 5 siavaveraavers tietaroners 556,896.45 538,288.07 
ANI SUSE oa. abh Fosse 615,543.99 655,041.70 
September, ....07.. ate 1,881,098.45 1,700,237.94 
October... See 4,225,141.36 4,348,990.02 
INOVeImDerT ...00.. ieee 315,453.08 233,393.07 
December, ..,...< ee 334,294.95 204,799.32 


$13,598,714.61 $12,546,765.13 $709,850.49 


The total divisible and indivisible receipts for the period June 
the first, 1920, to December the thirty-first, 1923, were $50,313,- 
628.18. 

The total divisible receipts were $49,783,700.77. 

The latter amount was distributed to the beneficiaries as 
follows: 


Board of: Foreign Missions ...035/.0) 0. ceseeve eeeee $18,540,504.17 


Board of Home Missions and Church Extension.... 18,540,504.22 
BoOanasGiw Education: | clea di os 3 ok Great eewle a uke bree Gonn 3,483,272.89 
Board of Education for Negroes...........ccceceee. 2,384,440.05 
BoOaracotl: Sunday SCHOO! Sus iis ciate cesta s, cok vhs ene taye phoresis ~-A,139,515.24.. 
American: Bible SOClet ys. \c is) < caustics oe canto alete oie 8 os6 512,749-5 

Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals . 512,782.84 
Boardsotsp worthy leGaeve fens cis Sat ateledeis crores tentacles 371,521.40 
General sDeaconbss Boar di cass. eels Titelein ss slereielelebiee.s 6 153,850.98 
Boardvotellospitals. amdailoOmes® sin aslo cia saeretemustee © 110,421.41 
Board .of-ConterencesClaimants | axcciiacs oie es rstelemauersse 20,590.76 
Commission on Conference Courses of Study........ 101,765.48 
Commission on Life: Service 5.3 iiecccv es oc 0 8.0 sis.c-80.0 8 152,144.35 
Committee on Conservation and Advance............ 2,895,869.34 
OLN CTS UNTCTESES recs tetas latcetcterelale cds en vee eres bier ucla. os 863,768.07 


A report by Areas and Conferences follows. 


R. J. Wave, Corresponding Secretary. 
M. W. Ennss, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF APPORTIONMENTS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND RECEIPTS BY 
AREAS AND CONFERENCES, DECEMBER 3], 1923 


Conferences ay ete 
Whole Church ............. $22,853,948 
Atlanta Area (White). $83,199 

Ailaba tae see 29,984 
Georgia eee 13,555 
Saint John’s River....... 39,660 
Atlanta Area (Colored) $119,780 
Atlonta 222 See: 25,439 
Florida, Hees eeee 10,001 
Savanna ner eee 12,755 
South Carolina. ........--- 67,790 


South Florida Miss, Conf. 3, 795 


Boston Area..............---:s0: $1,055,982 
Maine: 52 2a2 sir See. 175,631 
New England ............. 465,046 
New Eng. Southern....... 216,814 


New Hampshire ......... 109,230 
Vermont Gentine ee 89,261 
Buffalo Area... /!....2.... $1,559,773 
Central New York....... 431,755 
Genesee vere se oe 453,020: 
Northern New York... 284,719 
VE OVak eee ee ee eee 390,279 
ChattanoogaArea(W.) $204,790 
Blue-Ridge Atlantic .. 36,187 
Central Tennessee ..... 24,023 
Lolstondescececoteee toes 144,581 
ChattanoogaArea(C.) $50,946 
East Tennessee ...-....--- 305 
North Carolina. ........-+- 23,006 
WenNESS CE: Ween ate 14,575 
Chicago Area.................- $1,780,469 
Central Ulinoisieeses-- 364,522 
Central Swedish. ......... 42,658 
Chicago German ......... 55,075 





Wiimoits es 
Rock River 

Cincinnati Area......:......... $2,381,671 
Kenttckys aie eee 102,119 
Northeast Ohio ........... 968,527 
Oition eee ae 524,539 
West Ono nctcnancce 786,486 


d Subscribed 


Payable 


Annually (a) 


Paid Jan, a 


to Dec. 


1923 ib) : 


$20,511,021 $12,691,559 


$75,032 
22,128 
12,310 
40,594 


$236,761 
48,194 
18,054 
27,102 
137,006 
7,405 


$937,309 
137,241 
476,783 
169,277 
100,070 
53,938 


$1,612,423 
443,885 
472,277 
304,856 
391,405 


$156,919 
31,845 
18,350 
106,724 


$22,352 
7,558 
14,794 


$1,558,629 
250,013 
41,369 
45,927 
577,756 
643,564 


$2,268,757 
5230 
962,661 
504,762 
719,104 
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$43,933 
6,443 
6,397 
31,093 


$67,579 
14,639 
5,240 
2,881 
40,347 
4,470 


$556,867 
73,764 
280,923 
107,961 
66,328 
27,888 


$1,184,785 
312,245 
326,841 
240,133 
305,564 


$51,013 
6,159 


$23,916 
6,924 
13,028 
4,363 


$851,291 
136,085 
25,623 
20,094 
289,486 
380,001 


$1,306,640 
28,673 
596,480 
273,389 
408,097 


Due 55 Mo. 
June 1, 1919- 
Dec. 31, 1923 


$104,872,858 


$380,352 
136,450 
62,127 
181,775 


$548,991 
116,595 
45,838 
58,460 
310,704 
17,394 


$4,842,149 
804,975 
2,132,419 
993,731 
500,179 
410,845 


$7,155,775 
1,978,877 
2,076,342 
1,307,927 
1,792,629 


$938,625 
165,857 
110,105 
662,663 


$233,777 
61,256 
105,719 
66,802 


$8,166,065 
1,671,335 
195,516 
252,427 
2,949,494 
3,097,293 


$10,925,387 
468,04 
4,440,700 


2,404,710 
3,611,932 


Total Paid 
to Dec. 31, 
1923 (c) 


$68,340,553 


$256,195 
43,024 
45,985 
167,185 


$354,172 
82,522 
26,586 
22,000 
199,590 
23,473 


$2,854,844 
398,534 
1,427,170 
569,476 
317,033 
142,629 


$5,719,989 
1,612,028 
1,651,549 
1,051,308 
1,405,103 


$304,288 
38,602 
25,255 
_ 240,430 


$136,637 


72,816 
21,020 


$5,334,450 
861,744 
135,861 


Z 192,218 


$7,190,250 
154,253 
3,177,573 
1,540,079 
2,318,343 
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Conferences Apportioned 











Denver Area....22...0..).....5.. $390,433 
EColorado. 2:28 -- 245,995 
Tincola .2..28.. 7,259 
New Mexico 26,585 
Utah Mission ............... 15,529 
Western Swedish ....... 18,156 
Wiest. German® 12... 7,119 
Wyoming State ........... 29,790 
Detrcit Area... $1,096,652 
Central German. ......... ,67 
Wetroit! fe ON ee 518,520 
Wiiehisan /ttes ekki 445,929 
Norwegian-Danish ..... 33,530 
Helena Area... $300,088 
Nidali@w es cxf) ee 64,270 
MOI tatia’ se etaeee ner 61,480 
North Dakota ............. 134, ,002 
North Montana ......... 40,336 
Indianapolis Area............ $1,370,676 
nclianai eee et 510,657 
Lexington. ....:.. 31,137 
North Indiana 503,305 
Northwest Indiana ..... 325,577 
New Orleans Area.......... $157,794 
Central Alabama ......... 18,780 
DE OUI mere 29,124 
WGSSISSUP Pt eons 29,437 
RCL OS Mee en ee. 27,276 
Upper Mississippi ......- 28,882 
VEST LUA TUS Se eee 24,295 
New York Area................ $1,497,278 
Eastern Swedish ......... 31,563 
Hast. Germany -..--2-- 54,849 
Newatks -:.04..485-a!0% 459,137 
iINewa Yorkis== 2 coil eles 401,860: 
New York FEast........... 549,869 
Omaha Area.................... $1,930,376 
Wess Moiness:...4...-.- 471,105 
MO Wiar es eerie eee 266,389 
Nebraska tas.2:rae s- 488,217 
Northwest German ... 29,650: 
Northwest Iowa ........... 292,339 
Northwest Nebraska . 31,783 
Winperlowa™ ecrecrariees 350, 893 
Philadelphia Area.......... $1,642,695 
DD CVOWUGy Contr ose 55,681 
New Jersey 413,219 
Philadelphia 761,941 
Wyoming 9 s20.5..i03-5: 411,854 
Pittsburgh Area................ pe te 
Ett Cee eee eee 16,058 
Pitts bunnies cce nse 758 224 
West Virginia ............. 377, 590 


Annually An 


Subscribed 
Payable 
nually (a) 
$345,668 
248,159 
765 
23,654 
15,529 
15,679 
14,263 
27,619 


$1,138,405 
98,73 
578,618 


430,007 
31,046 


$336,473 
70,057 
67, 929 
144,235 
54,252 


$1,305,056 
444.88 
64,269 


502,675 
293,224 


$71,829 
10,183 
11,534 
7,655 
9,317 
16,890 
16,250 


$1,128,300 
9,198 


’ 


378,574 
291,481 
449,047 


$1,360,302 
352,011 
119,150 
462,486 
34,717 
116,137 
30,237 
245,564 


$1,401,721 
82,153 
359,363 
639,917 
320,288 


$1,379,458 
409,553 
700,091 
269,814 
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Paid Je P. 
to Dec. 


1923 ib)” 


$217,993 
137,744 
4,568 
12,222 
11,601 
11,036 
26,748 
14,072 


$654,489 
62,760 


$117,282 
30,699 
31,233 
39,681 
15,667 


$744,878 


27,989 
341,578 
166,028 


$109,854 
10,158 
22,544 
20,399 
19,086 
19,934 
17,730 


$894,888 
13,797 


350, 115 


$802,981 
206,199 
92,544 
208,133 
16,617 
118,953 
10,364 
150,167 


$971,131 


462, 262 
Zon. "564 


$865,542 
242'809 
466,510 
156,221 


Due 55 Mo. 
June 1, 1919- 
Dec. 31, 1923 
$1,806,255 
1,136,231 


121,848 
71,175 
89,297 

219,455 

134,979 


$5,038,673 
453,049 
2,376,545 
2,050,629 
158,450 


$1,379,445 
296,028 
281,783 
616,761 
184,873 


$6,282,265 
2,340,511 
142711 
2,306,815 
1,492,228 


$716,829 
85,846 
132917 
134,172 
125,015 
131,904 
106,975 


$6,870,879 
144,664 
251,391 
2,106,752 
1,841,858 
2,526,214 


$8,864,341 
2,159,227 
1,221,220 
2,238,243 
138,999 
1,334,415 
147,143 
1,625,094 


$7,532,864 
255,205 
1,893,920 
3,496,533 
1,887,206 


$7,106,210 
1,907,638 
3,461,443 
1,737,129 


Total Paid 
to Dec. 31, 
1923 (c) 


$1,272,525 
770,664 


$3,529,767 
391,544 
1,704,423 
1,345,192 
88,606 


$713,213 
148,389 
161,859 
318,573 
84,390 


$4,195,960 
1,301,150 
136,664 
1,761,938 
996,207 


$608,938 
55,595 
123,680 
110,191 
110,082 
111/516 
97,871 


$4,276,746 
66,79 
172,465 


1,698, 1338 


$5,539,719 
1 426, 460 


992; 878 


$4,557,601 
221,831 
1,047,852 
2,112,777 
1,175,139 


$4,679,712 
1,427,943 
2,444,416 
807,353 


A ri i : Due Mo. Total Paid 
Conferences a ae Beene : ee, : June 2 1919- to Dec. 31, 
Annually (a) 1923 (b) Dec. 31, 1923 1923 (c) 
Portland Area.................. $496,593 $443,322 $221,376 $2,298,304 $1,380,564 
Columbia River ........... 128,823 113,613 40,596 590,439 312,590 
Orezon sce teen 163,205 148,320 71,843 758,684 404,441 
Pacific German ........... 9,440 2,567 3,384 45,306 32,723 
Pacific Swed. Miss. Conf. 8,521 1,251 6,299 39,055 43,241 
Puget Sound ............... 180,702 171,015 94,995 832,870 564,952 
Western Nor.-Danish... 5,902 6,556 4,257 31,950 22,615 
Saint Louis Area.............. $794,644 $646,976 $360,709 $3,633,030 $1,872,576 
Central Missouri ......... 17, 32,130 13,099 80,887 56,895 
TAtEB ROC Tae ein .csace 11,369 18,352 6,436 52,108 41,370 
Missouni- cSt en 173,635 126,635 98,227 795,827 428,117 
Saintal puis ss ettntse nc 256,760 198,471 119,061 1,174,713 622,189 
Saint Louis German... 63,180 54,026 29,996 289,575 181,245 
Southern Illinois ..... Se 272,052 217,362 93,888 1,239,920 542,758 
Saint Paul Area................ $1,050,395 $1,041,708 $513,274 $4,813,095 $3,067,355 
Dakota’ ose" 195,696 216,526 76,824 896,940 584,5 
Minnesota: «2-222 tc: cscsee 186,481 176,619 93,280 853,233 561,112 
Northern German ....... 30,140 31,130 16,697 139,613 111,297 
Northern Minnesota . 219,779 214,828 87,149 1,006,518 508,757 
Northern Swedish ..... 20,797 13 915 8,845 94,632 53,179 
West Wisconsin ......... 184,853 177,833 95,518 847,518 526,907 
Wisconsitimetee wai... 212,649 210,857 134,958 974,641 721,510 
San Francisco Area........ $863,96 $801,923 $602,436 $3,963,450 $2,835,496 
Calitarntanreet cece 271,128 249,802 157,285 1,234,965 790,078 
California German ..... 8,580 5,459 6,133 i 33,609 
Latin-American Miss... 1,489 608 4,179 6,325 8,399 
Pacific Chinese Miss..... V97O9 20 ib: vance 4,268 9,029 13,014 
Pacific Japanese Miss... 6,606) ic oo adees 5,323 30,277 29,639 
Southern California .. 574,188 546,054 425,246 2,642,745 1,960,755 
Washington Area...........- $1,329,244 $1,312,910 $831,819 $6,112,186 $4,010,912 
Baltimore) 2200.0: 464,3 493,037 346,316 2,148,153 1,590,198 
Central Pennsylvania 530,220 461,053 311,955 2,430,175 1,538,446 
Washington — sercerecceeesene 66,569 131,655 43,212 305,108 228,101 
Wilmington ...........2....-- 268,091 227,165 130,335 1,228,750 654,166 
WichitarAreas 22... $1,147,637 $928,787 $662,665 $5,263,911 $3,376,016 
Guliecce te eee 27,560 13,489 14,860 126,083 55,044 
IGanisaG) soe 453,082 342,566 257,394 2,080,952 1,288,065 
Northwest Kansas ..... 142,658 122,163 74,081 653,849 396,192 
Oklahotia.. sscosmsensace 197,536 156,319 101,570 909,608 571,447 
Southern German ....... 26,370 23,011 14,660 120,862 86,636 
South. Swed. Miss. Conf. 8,991 7,484 4,355 41,209 28,612 
Southwest Kansas ..... 291,4 263,755 195,742 1,331,348 950,018 
Miscellaneous.............-...02  ssscerense Saves 34,2088 5 eine pte 272,616 


(a) Estate Notes, not yet due and therefore not included in amounts subscribed payable 
annually, are on file amounting to $1,104,033. (Estate Notes already due and paid are 
included in above report of amounts subscribed and amounts paid.) 


(b) Payments reported above include annuities and trust funds for which Centenary credit 
was given. 
All payments are reported in even dollars. Fractional parts of the dollar, dropped in 
reporting Conferences, are included in all footings. 


(c) Total payment credited includes all amounts paid to the Centenary and Apportioned 
Benevolences from November 1, 1918, to December 31, 1923, inclusive. 
Names of Negro Conferences are printed in italics, 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
mm session at Springfield, Massachusetts, May, 1924. 


The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church respectfully 
submit their report for the four years, from December 31, 1919, 
to December 31, 1923. 


DEATH OF MR. J. R. CLARK 


On September the twenty-fifth, 1921, in Petoskey, Michi- 
gan, Mr. J. R. Clark went to his eternal reward. Mr. Clark 
was a member of the Book Committee of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church and had served gratuitously a period of more than 
eight years as Treasurer of the Trustees of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, preceding January, 1920, when he presented his 
resignation from the Board. No layman in Cincinnati was more 
vitally interested in the things of the Kingdom nor more loyal 
to his own denomination than was Mr. Clark, and his passing 
was the occasion for sincere grief not only by the Christian 
forces of the city but by all the allied organizations laboring 
for the upbuilding of mankind in righteousness and truth. 


RESIGNATIONS AND NEW MEMBERS 


Midway in the quadrennium two valued members of the 
Board of Trustees found it necessary to present their resigna- 
tions, Mr. H. A. Winans, who had been elected Treasurer to 
succeed Mr. J. R. Clark, and Mr. F. L. Cook. Both, during 
their membership on the Board, gave good service and the resig- 
nations were accepted with great regret. By appointment of the 
Bishops at their meeting in June, 1922, Mr. J. R. Edwards, 
head of the Bond Department of the Fifty-third National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was made the successor of Mr. H. A. Winans, 
and Mr. W. M. Green, Secretary of the Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was made the successor of Mr. F, L. Cook. 


NEW BEQUESTS AND TRUSTS 


The new bequests and trusts as.named in the report of the 
Treasurer amount to $21,601.30. To this should be added 
$15,348.76, amount of increase in old trusts and $13,439.49, 
the amount of income added to principal, making a total of 
$50,389.55. The bequests withdrawn during the quadrennium 
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amounted to $2,884.75, making a net gain in bequests and trusts 
of $47,504.80. 

The largest new bequest for the quadrennium is the Lemuel 
Dwelle Bequest, the income of which is to be divided equally 
between the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 


TERMS OF TRUSTEES 


The terms of the following Trustees expire at this session 
of your body: 

Ministers: Bishop William F. Anderson, C. E. Schenk, J. B. 
Ascham. 

Laymen: M. C. Slutes, W. M. Green, W. A. R. Bruehl. 

Of the class whose term expires in 1928 the appointment to 
be made by this General Conference is to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of H. A. Winans, in whose stead, by 
the appointment of the Bishops, Mr. J. R. Edwards is now sery- 
ing. 

The other members whose terms expire in 1928 are as follows: 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. Bentley. 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, E. I. Antrim. 


QUADRENNIAL Report 
of 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Treasurer of 
TRUSTEES METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


CasH ReEcrrpts AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For Four Years Ending December 31, 1923. 


RECEIFTS 
Income Account 
Incomeion Investments: sein rely. See rs epithe tesice. « $141,481 58 
Procter & Gamble Co. Common Stock dividends sold.......... 10,384 50 
Michigan Central Life Insurance Co. for dividends account paid 
up Policy on life of Louis W. Probst of Pomeroy, Ohio....... 177 07 
$152,043 15 
Principal Account 
Funds and Bequests: 
Harriet Brook iBeQuestins, .f-2 6. « ~<)sjevrsiate.s oe scene ad $1,909 75 
Fletcher S. Mason Bequest... ........2eeceeceees 2,637 23 
Jamesi©}. MoLidin Bequests. ..c) hts .iedacbeeds oe ec 2,600 00 
Marys W. .PowerseBequestay.. 205. nrafs ateyuciieeiole 975 00 
Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional) . Banisene 325 00 
Mary Jane Spence Bequest (Additional). Bhs Cee Deemeec 61 26 
Rev. N. Norton Clark Needy Fund............... 500 00 
ae ae, 0 008 2 
Second National Bank of Ironton, Ohio, for dividends from 
sale of assets in reduction of capital StOCk MEN. SNE. & ee 10 00 
Bonds :matured Shavit nce ioede ere clare Meteo eee 5,500 00 
Amount credited to Premium on bonds..................-- 40 00 
Charles A. Siess, et al Account Land Contract (Dwelle Bequest). 2,850 00 
Bonds sold oto) axes Bie sich Skyeceseie a is eis kee OS ee 14,962 50 
Loans Paid voy. 2. cL BS, chloe wees ee Ssiek lela retehe ake wie beatn a eee 622,600 00 
————— $054, 970) 74. 
807,013 8 
Cash;Balance December31,'1919 «.,.ai0 avec science erin Ee ee 5,574 be 


$812,588 81 
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» DISBURSEMENTS 
: Income Account - 
Salantesmase cto NEO Onde BUCO Onset eon cto $1,200 00 
Sundry expenses vacate aoe aie aie oravesersescsas Bonen us 705 79 
Union Trust Co. Commission as Agent for Treasurer... 5,150 19 
M, CP Slutes fortlegalliservicese sacle e: ncrenewe-cicsneres eccscs 2,000 00 
—_§_—— $9,055 98 
Accrued Interest on notes purchased.........0....s0cseesnece 3,713 90 
Accrued Interest on bonds purchased... 0.0.02... cc ee eee eee 3,362 08 
Paid-to Beneficiaries aye ets os ichsnevesxcreem Sala 2 ets he ee 126,516 23 
———_——— $142,648 19 
Principal Account 
Paid Bequests: 
Harriet Brook Bequest paid to Centenary Fund. ...$1,909 75 
Mary W. Powers Bequest paid to Board of Foreign 
IMIS SLOTS sec sere cti a tereneu cose ees evan NR OER 975 00 
; $2,884 75 
Legal expenses in James C. McLain Bequest................ 150 00 
Collateral Inheritance. Tax in Lemuel Dwelle Bequest........ 45 81 
Commission to Agent in sale of farm (Dwelle Bequest)....... 1,000 00 
Back Taxes on Rockford, Ill., property (Jos. H. Fake Bequest) . 29 96 
Bondsipurchacedian tat cae se sn ee ah mee itaena sire 253,328 26 
MSOANG: WACO’ a, «sot nexvat wr davapen er sead merase sere sua ere Sahl re Aalereros: drshd 404,500 00 
———— $661,938 78 


$804,586 97 


8,001 84 


$812,588 81 


Tom ENCOMEMEVECOLV EG eee paye ame Nok een terre Ses taieTun eraeveaTe ein ate $152,043 15 
Income overdraft in Lemuel Dwelle Bequest transferred to Principal...... 24 87 
$152,068 02 
Less: 
Administration Wxpensesi: 5 aycccsivie os ds tee Sere Soe ews meee ene $9,055 98 
Accrued Interest on Loans purchased.........-.+00eeee ees 3,713 90 
Accrued Interest on Bonds purchased...........0.0 0000-00 3,362 08 
——————__ $16, 181 96 


Net-Income! for the foursyears .% 6 wa. Sia fA wicalews peter gs stepsys 
Undisbursed Income December 31, 1919.............-..-08- 


MOCRENC SER COMemt ec are eeiaicr eta aerate mca eee isin sais le reyoretn eyetarslenehece e slere é 


Income Added to Principal: 
Balance of Expense Fund to Principal of Con- 


tinwemt Eva cdise wets rsvNh bie eat Se AAs rene $7,514 04 

Contingent Bund ik sMittacatiin sensed smomerr a aes 2,733 55 

Supplemental/Hund ec2kk Aeekides-. es Sse dos 62 26 

Conference claimants Fund. .......:....0.2-005 1,472 81 

Permanent senand se sete ais vis wie acetans: svakese chonissh ew <ceye 1,656 83 
——————. $13,489 49 


Paid to Beneficiaries: 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio Current Expense Fund... .$1,732 61 





Parsonage: Fund. ole dees Tk 16 03 
Various Departments Fund........... 893 18 
————— $2,641 82 
Gammon Theological Seminary . (638,632 70 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 9,302 12 
Boardof Horeign: Missions gi). Syu. Sle tiers dbo 3 «e 18,103 27 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.........-.-. 2,907 60 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society............ 3,368 66 
Trinity M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 1,930 72 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohvoy.:.0¥ Aisa. nee 1,512 42, 
Methodist Book Concern Account Christian 
Am ologetenrcmn klein he Wak dee ole slave 270 92 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home 217 50 
Children’s pay OP eaten Ohio 108 76 
Havana, Ohio M. E. Church.” ......... aa 100 39 
Old Bethel Chapel, Batavia, OBOE Oak tite ie. 8 108 74 
Stewards of Republic Circuit, North-East, Ohio 
Wonier en Ce anca ea eee otc ccote gow Os Srna 215 00 
Conference Claimants, West Ohio Conference. .<. 43 00 
Detroit, AnnwalliGonferences wis bo. ere eee wes wlan e's 107 50 
Minnesota Annual Conference.........---++++5 107 50 


$135,936 06 


11,297 21 


-$147,233 27 
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Stewards of M. E. Church, Gann, Ohio.......... $217 50 
Mutual Preachers’ Aid Society..........-.+. ae 5,069 28 
vee s Foreign Missionary Society of the First 
HoChurchs Athens,Ohio.). <2 u. dibieg aces 66 40 
rastess of the First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio. 152 24 
Marth aey BW alden:. da.cn aratsyints Soeleraicnetatione rename ees 1,087 50 
Methodist Union of Cincinnati, Ohio............ 7,284 O1 
Board of Conference Claimants of the M. E. 
eee CRS AD REN ies as Gates wip sot eeenteeeetars 14,863 54 
The M. E. Church of Wellsboro, Pa. 204 95 
German Central Deaconess Board of the M. E. 
(Gj iin) lee ee rEg er ocicetires Ean ae iA ortes aeRA 26 06 
The Methodist Deaconess Association of the M. 
Hi Chhauarchi Saereetactererae sp core w cletes eee oreretctaten ee 80 26 
The Chicago Training School...............4.- 173 34 
Eliza A. Cook, (Dwelle Bequest).......... . selete gs 2,168 45 
New England Branch, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ALY SOCOCY os oslo oe Seen are eeats nls Sed ee oe 435 12 
Board of Trustees, First M. E. Church, Peters- 
burg) Michigan yt his Sau cS ie eee cine 96 
$126,516 23 
———— $139 ,955 72 
Total Undisbursed Income December 31, 1923.........ccceceeveecceces $7,207.55. 


Norte: In addition to $5,069 28 in cash as stated above the Mutual Preachers’ Aid 
Society of the Central German Conference, received during the last four years 17 5/25 
ake of the Procter & Gamble Co. common stock, from the Francesca N. Gamble Bequest 

oO. 


STATEMENT OF CoNDITION DECEMBER 31, 1923. 


Total Trusts and Bequests (Principal Fund)................ $602,177 55 
Accumulated [ntomenc. nest. tate cer nae ete nee Watt oD 
Total Trust Funds Decem- 

DOr! S1t LO QB is Pv aiers oatate, a) ates Aes tatters RUA Mee ay alta alates) MAU RrUTCTs ecole REN $609 ,455 10 


Invested as follows: 
Loans secured by Mort- 


RACH Baad ee 6% $175,600 00 
Loans secured by Mort- 

BORCB... site tate etre aha crets 64% 30,000 00 
Loans secured by Mort- 

BARES ES RR Se ie cute nas C% 5,000 00 
Call Loan secured by col- 

Taberall ee ss cate severe 54% 7,500 00 

$218,100 00 
Bonds Held: Par Value Cost Value 
American Rolling Mill Co. 

Gold) Notes wicis-c,.heists «cs 6% $5,000 00 $4,987 50 
American Telephone & 

Telegraph Co......... 5% 30,000 00 30,000 00 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Series Ba syachonets ances 54% 4,000 00 3,655 00 
Chicago Railways Co..... 5% 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Chicago Railways Co 

(income) eee ose 4% 700 00 700 00 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 

Co. Prior’ Bienicces:.icss 7% 10,000 00 10,760 00 
Cincinnati, Newport & 

Covington Railway Co.. 6 4,000 00 4,000 00 
Dutch East Indies Gold. . 6% 4,000 00 3,790 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Secured j-ea. sete 64% 5,000 00 4,893 75 
The Richardson Co. Sink- 

ing Fund Gold Notes.. 6% 4,000 00 3,960 00 
Southern Railway Co. 

General Mortgage..... 64% 4,000 00 4,000 00 
Union County, Ohio Road 

Improvement. . 6% 29,910 00 29,872 61 
Cae. States 2nd ‘Liberty 4, 

DP ae Ra Toe SO lo 50 00 50 00 
United States 3rd Liberty . 

LiGan py ocers otente mieten 4MG% 2,500 00 2,500 00 
United’ eve 4th Liberty 

Loan. aielevotescmeattiae's 4AYuW% 214,000 00 183,369 40 

————— $291,538 26 


Ground Rent: 
Charles A. Siess, et al, : 
Land Contract (Dwelle 
Bequest)...... 9a ors) fete ete'e's ave wa tela-o (ela matststelatoyelwyer sate arerk ete 11,150 00 
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Par Value Cost Value 


Stocks Held 
450 shares Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. common....... 20% $9,000 00 $47,525 00 
205 shares Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. common....... 20% 4,100 00 23,775 00 
27 shares Barney & Smith 
Car Co. preferred... ... 8% 2,700 00 3,240 00 
14 shares Hamilton Ma- 
chine Tool Co., preferred 6% 1,400 00 1,470 00 
10 shares First National 
Bank, Ironton, O....... 8% 1,000 00 780 00 
30 shares Belfont Iron 
Works Co., common...: 3,000 00 1,875 00 
20 shares Cincinnati Gas & 
Hlectrie Coser «creas 5% 2,000 00 2,000 00 
: ——————_ $80 ,665 0 
Cash on Hand December 31, 1923.......... 6.2 cece ceeeceee y 8,001 oe 
Total Cash and Securities held December 31, 1923.............000----2.. $609 ,455 10 


Nore: 5 shares of Second National Bank of Ironton, Ohio, held December 31, 1919, 
exchanged for 10 shares of First National Bank, Ironton, Ohio, in consolidation of the two 
banks. Stock dividend of 100% received on Belfont Iron Works Co. Stock, increasing 
holdings from 15 shares to 30 shares of this stock. 


Trust Funds Continued 


Principal 
Accepted Trusts and Bequests held December 31, 1923: 
Rermanont yh undies paces Liners eee te ee ee oe ee $5,760 55 
CWontingerh, Hand ers rete ciaces ae erste tee eel etn ta A eR Eee Ae 18,033 02 
Dupplemmemcal Mande ces sence s ave ee ee ee ete ae Uo e 331 60 
SEL GAM IN OBA ELUIS bias /ar mere rte eA eee eae 234,312 74 
JEdeatA PA Ten wr ucd ier cia iartind stn he eiclokry Fei Becta SI StU Oe Pats ere Totes 39,197 56 
TOSOpHi) ONeESHBCAUES bars cin teil ere vere sees wey hee Re dee nian 16,250 00 
IES CE WAC EEOC UES tans ca kc iray eee rer Tes cat eee ek i ee CO 50,000 00 
Juba AS Applerate: Beguestern +. fa.eintetad sehen ease Peet Sener eee 5,500 00 
A ACAIMUR OUSED DEQuesbnratts cs ose hele DE ee Oa oe ee eae ers 4,000 00 
Meredith Cheek Bequest... :.....4....0. cece Rees © ent tReet ore 350 00 
Conference: Clarmian ts ica ieiiss csr acer ie nes nica e gosta oy a o's oot eyes Wo bouace: 
POUM Te EN KIGUM IN Feet ee ee ee eae ee ir et ores enema 10,000 00 
Robert (h. MiaillersE rust pers tse. s yee eee ok aia Oe ORS is Sie a Ta 6,953 66 
Ohyer: Collins Bequest see creraxset seve cle aqeeacaesto oa orale lana ue deees te ot svelte 1,000 00 
Henrietrar Stitt sBeques tienes wh..tNd adie fee leioe 1a thee hoe oo eldade bre 1,050 00 
Sauiuel Walliams Bequest srs. ac scat e raises Sires eles ee it one Pais Cone 260 00 
Martin -Ruter' Cemetery Lot: Mund sot. jccn. oss esheser vir couse odes ee 128 88 
Delann: S-dharksrBequesy xq: iyas sie perpopicedn  wisls sae ys 3A SSbratalsventeale seach 1,161 98 
Chartes Vi. LangdonuBequest ii: cn dela vctcole tacaree-th okra en cen ene Guyot 500 00 
DrinitysM. i OChurch(Findewment Fund + 4.25226 Siccdh ae. ocd vena 6,480 50 
PalanaG amples BOOues big stars.) espe sre cierto nce eb elewee ote nae al trsecone ee 2,500 00 
Ona Hester Dequesta voces acid cctae etek att ates Rises cai eee poles ektele 400 00 
ranks <3 Kreidler: Becuest:s ¥ 25 crated seve saerpt: sheaes ai hol Gace a nite aiawoahiste are « 1,000 00 
IME sry shee Hat Omee and er ee ates dace a sritandersdos Roath ora Per Eee HAG aaah Bawa ees 100 00 
ApologeteEndowment-Kund -1f 1G ledalis chine dv dehiscbibes acces atiads 75 00 
POON aOON SES LUNG este ede AR Prata eta ERNE Ee oD & oleate Dawelnys ombantete 100 00 
Jane. MeN ghons bequest: ensues wee caine Sees uc e ye aioe ee whe eee 200 00 
Bt Ewa Bequest: at ssiy a eeterrh bapk Pet epate hiatal: « ake eave ohipetnyepreMua wane 984 50 
Detroit and Minnesota Annual Conference Fund.............. sec Tart rans 1,000 00 
Hlizabeth; Owens Bequests a. jc cies iccaltrelesiciaes- lciae a cete Ea kis ofeiees tire 533 00 
Catherine Vi iKabbeya Bequestice-ci n= cscs eel ve teies ellos ele efoitis einie muiaeace 2,000 00 
Mount Auburn M. EF. Church Current Expense Fund................... 8,890 17 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund...............0c0ceveees 1,035 08 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Department Fund................ 4,445 09 
Whetstone Fund—Biblical and African Training School................. 2,001 73 
George B. Johnson Bequest......... Byes selinjate on see al oki oe nant! aust e, x1 Ne (cl uae 2,000 00 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 1................... 795 03 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 2.......... Ache tires ae 930 91 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No..4................40. 815 40 
Catherine WE Scotts Beques tive si.) o.\e\ aes labsiels otk sre eas yaiterg evsed ee ocjepars'e pve pier nics 859 00 
Mirtle GanngA nitty. Gait «a-3-<aistens-< or epsuerg epiels er eieeie a’ Sisl ccs: scaiese, a = 38 1,000 00 
Sarahed sD MLOUMBeA MCS se taeltciysis, cea aks okais aueleke si tchapmutelnle Sha sige aGusiecs sya b.e oe 4,600 00 
Brancesea:N. Gamble; Bequest No. 2. oii is lee oie onsen vegiemeieisie cee = es 47,525 00 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2..........cc cece ree n ee eens raphe 23,775 00 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio.... 300 00 
Wy As Crawl onde beGuesiis se nels sie srt inaeio is elenegels ala sina al «iaicisi eh tace)o.oiee atni 1,506 40 
Trustees First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio. ........... 0.0 e ee eee ee eens 700 00 
‘homes hdwardr© or koa Mund ghey ycrescivreivcsushevelcueeie’s 11 ciecervie. os eiojertieiellolersia ave 11,883 69 
Ther Walden mamailyan and oo sites sc 5:8 iclebencoeka cece be eteiele eee =r ielenataebe 5,000 00 
ThomsssA, Snider *NVUSstoOnaryePaNG 5 ua cio: cyyielatessisixie, sie isgerere eis edb mia ie hear ave 47,610 49 
IMAry Be tVODINSON MSCAUES bole eerie: «she Sache aia eRetTE aa era e ib ove -gie cetoje mist 952 50 
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Mary Jane Spence Memorial Fund... ........... eee eee e eee rete eeee $2, 161 26 
Perez Mason Bequest « <.cvecere. sale 2 nce oe eee eines oe = wiseleieins «el ols) oiaia ais ple sels 2,637 23 
Lemuel Dwelle Bequest... - 2c see cece cere enter ee te cee r een creceecens 12,929 32 
Rev. N. Norton Clark Needy Fund............0ccccevceereeeerseccece 500 00 

$602,207 51 
Joseph H. Fake Bequest, Principal overdraft. .........eseeereseeeeeees 29 96 


$602,177 55 
Principal FunD 


New Bequests Received from December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1923. 


Hemuel Dwelles Bequest ao, -tctem wists elater= eit atein eel ote oieesta no oda $12,929 32 
Harriet Brook Bequestitis sertiet- =< ee setae: cle )ocsie > «else arise 1,909 75 
Pletcher 'S:"Mias oni Bequest acre is x etaye sols Wissen 01 on eis mnie v-xieyetelsiote 2,637 23 
James! C. Mclain Bequestirs true. « cilncietatsct le ein'eisisis eeisiorsyeiels 2,650 00 
Mary JW). 2 OR CLS ED CCCs Ib tamut pins ctimsuncclers (Pek ste eiaice sos) s sal eel elatinieyene 975 00 
Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional)... 1.1.0.1... .0s0seseees 325 00 
Mary Jane Spence Bequest (Additional).........- eaecuner rlnars 61 26 
Rev. N. Norton Clark Needy Fund.......... yay iiate dbase! eh Sete 500 00 
Thos. A. Snider Missionary Fund (Additional in bonds)........- 14,962 50 
Total Trust Funds received in the four years. ... 2.22... e eee teen ene eeee $36,950 06 
Bequests withdrawn from December 31, 1919, to December 31, 1923. 
Harriet Brook Bequest Paid to Centenary Fund...... NTO Ob $1,909 75 
Mary W. Powers Bequest Paid to Board of Foreign Missions... . 975 00 
Total Trust Funds withdrawn in the four years... ...- 21. es eee eee e ee $2,884 75 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1919 (Principal Fund) . $554,702 71 
New Bequests and Additions received. .........-2-0s0eeeeeees 36,950 06 
Income transferred :to Principal’) 5.2 vciaie cae oe tes aes cee 13,439 49 
$605,092 26 
Deduct: 
BOQUeS TS a WIbMOYA WH wicrans ties: myer ciace oie ciecie/eamnietae) rere $2,884 75 
Joseph H. Fake Bequest debit balance...........- 29 96 
$2,914 71 
Total Trusts and Bequests (Principal Fund) December 31, 1923............ $602,177 55 


In addition to the report as above given the Treasurer pre- 
sents the following supplementary report which reveals items 
of interest. The commission charged by the Trustees to cover 
expense items was changed in 1920 from three-fourths of one 
per cent annually on the face of each trust to one-half of one 
per cent. Other precautions were taken to cut down all expense 
items to the minimum in order to give the largest possible in- 
come to beneficiaries. The result of three years of operation 
under the revised plan of administration and of reduced com- 
mission is as follows: 


TOTAL ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 


Average for five years, 1916 to 1920 inclusive, $3,468.26. 

Average for three years, 1921 to 1923 inclusive (under new 
plan), $1,928.57. ; 

This reduction in the administration expense was brought 
about by the elimination of all office expense and a reduction in 
rate of commission paid to the Union Trust Company. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY COMMISSIONS 
Average for five years, 1916 to 1920 inclusive, $1,763.27. 
Average for three years, 1921 to 1923 inclusive, $1,056.68. 
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TRUSTEES COMMISSION. 


Average for five years, 1916 to 1920 inclusive, $4,039.42. 
Average for three years, 1921 to 1923 inclusive, $2,859.20. 


INVESTMENTS 


$214,000 United States Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds at 85.68 
cost $183,369.40. At the date of this report these bonds were 
selling at 98.50, making them worth $210,790, or a gain in 
value of $27,420.60. 

$5,000 Pennsylvania Railroad 6 1/2 per cent Bonds were 

bought at 97 7/8, selling at the time of this report at 108 1/4, 
making a gain in value of $518.75. Other investments, all of 
which have been made conservatively, give evidence of profit as 
well as certainty as to safety of principal. There was no inter- 
est in default, all interest due to January 1, 1924, having been 
paid in full. 


CONTINGENT FUND 


This Fund has been increased, through the transfer of income 
and of unexpended Expense Fund to Principal, to $18,033.02. 
The increase in this Fund in the last three years is $5,608.81. 

The foregoing report is respectfully submitted by order of 
the Board of Trustees. 

JAMES N. GamBeE, President 


Cuartes EH. ScHENK, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
JOHN STREET CHURCH 


To THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE MernHopist EPIscoPAL 
CHURCH: 

John Street Church, New York City, through its trustees 
appointed by the General Conference, presents the following 
report: 

The nine trustees appointed by the General Conference in 
1920 have lost by death during the quadrennium, one of their 
number, Mr. James S. Coward, for years an active member of 
the church and trustee board. His place has been filled by 
the formal election of Mr. J. F. Shera. 

By the will of Mr. Coward, a bequest of $5,000 was left to the 
church to be a part of its endowment fund. 

In 1920 the General Conference passed the following resolu- 
tion referring to John Street: 


RESOLVED: That this General Conference, in accordance with the 
policy expressed at the 1916 session, give renewed assurance of deep 
interest in this historic property, in the development of its future 
usefulness, as well as in the preservation of its unique character for 
historic and sentimental reasons. 

That the authority heretofore granted to the trustees at the 1916 
session of the General Conference, respecting the erection of a new 
building and the securing of funds therefor, be continued; and to 
that end the Board of Bishops be authorized to appoint a commission 
of nine members to confer and cooperate with the trustees of the 
church in the formation and the execution of plans for the improve- 
ment of this cherished property; such commission to serve without 
expense. - 

That the General Conference commends the claims of John Street 
Church to the affectionate concern and generosity of the members 
at large of our denomination and connection. 


In harmony with the spirit of these resolutions the trustees 
have been alert to every indication and suggestion of opportu- 
nity for larger work on the old historic spot. They have recog- 
nized the unique position held by this church, referred to by 
John Wesley as “the first Methodist preaching house in 
America”—the unrivalled opportunity afforded the church for 
a daily ministry to thousands who throng past its doors, the 
enlarging future of its life on the spot where American Meth- 
odism had its birth, as well as the ennobling past. 

The trustees, therefore, urge that the resolutions passed in 
1916, and reaffirmed in 1920, receive once again the formal ex- 
pression of the General Conference, trusting that during this 
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quadrennium conditions may warrant the action desired by 
every board of trustees since 1840, when in report to the General 
Conference the trustees offered the property as an “eligible” and 
beautiful location for a “Centenary building” for the Missionary 
Society, and said: 

“Permit the trustees of the John Street Church in the City 
of New York to address (you) on a subject which to them is a 
matter of deep interest and concern. It is the site on which 
John Street Church now stands. This spot of ground—as 
many of you are aware—is the first on which a church was 
erected by us in the United States of America, to do which Mr. 
Wesley sent over to aid the few and feeble, fifty pounds. 

“This spot of ground is greatly endeared to us, not on this 
account only, but as being in a sense THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
METHODISM IN THIS COUNTRY—the place where God 
has specially manifested his salvation to favored thousands; a 
place which has been visited by strangers for scores of years, 
when coming to this city for business or other purposes, as 
their place of worship, and in this way has become sacred in the 
annals of Methodism both here and abroad.” (Capitals ours.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. K. Carrot, 
For Trustees. 
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REPORT OF THE JOHN STREET TRUST 
FUND SOCIETY 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The John Street Trust Fund Society, incorporated by the 
New York legislature in 1873, would respectfully report to your 
body as to its activities during the past quadrennium. We would 
say: 

(1) We have constantly borne in mind that the purpose of 

our incorporation is the accumulation and investment of a 

trust fund for the benefit of the mother church of Ameri- 

can Methodism, located in the city of New York. 


(2) Our sources of revenue during the quadrennium have 
been the same as were reported to the General Conference 
of 1920. We hold in trust the building at 48 John Street, 
east of the church, and receive a rental therefor from a com- 
mercial firm. We are, besides, the holders of a few small 
investments which return a modest revenue. And our total 
income is sacredly devoted to the benefit of the historic 
church. 


(3) In the four years from J anuary, 1920, to January, 
1924, our receipts and disbursements have been as follows: 


INCOME 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1920......... $741.67 
THCCLESE "OUCH ean neath ace trots ese Pec eee 4,447.77 
TRUST SMES Hirde etelovs Jon tvats ros Stel cose revoterepemeaereree ene 21,000.00 
Cash—part payment on 73 Willow Street, 
IBPOOK] YN eer oe ine rere iente eee ite 5,676.20 
POURS wa ereys een oe ee ee ee $31,865.64 
EXPENDITURES 
Paid Church, Trustees and Pastor........ $13,990.00 
TAR OSs can wddistevsiets minke tte eae ae ese 8,827.93 
Insurance, Water Rates and Miscellaneous 
WRPENSO INE che Sie sisic eae ete eons See ae 2,435.63 
Bondsipunrchasedma. oaks pee 6,459.54 
WOGAIS © 5, s%.-sjeve,sto peas Oka MR an oeae ee een ae $31,713.10 
Bdlanceson hand, January. 1.) L924 eee ee 152.54 


(4) We are glad to know that through our assistance 
the ancient church has been able to carry on its varied activi- 
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ties for another quadrennium. With the removal of the 
residential population from that section of the city, the 
greater ministrations of the church come upon the week days 
rather than upon the Sabbath.. A swarming polyglot popu- 
lation walk the streets of lower Manhattan in the secular 
days, and to “save some” the church provides a daily reli- 

- gious service, as well as upon Sunday. Nor has the old 
Society in recent years been more zealous in good works 
than at the present. 


(5) Our report four years since as to need of rebuilding 
can only be repeated. ‘There should be erected upon the 
sacred spot a modern Methodist building where all the ac- 
tivities of our denomination in New York may be gathered. 
No situation in the city is more central for such a purpose ; 
and in the raising of such an edifice, where religious work 
should also continue, the activity of the mother church 
would take on new life and vigor. 


We thus submit our quadrennial report to the General Con- 
ference of 1924, adding the statement that as a Trust Fund 
Society we are to our utmost guarding the important interests 
which center around the historic shrine of American Methodism 
in New York. 

Our membership consists of the following twelve Trustees: 
G. D. Beattys, W. A. Bentley, J. W. Crawford, F. W. Hannan, 
G. 8. Ingraham, J. B. Morrell, W. T. Palmer, Omar Powell, 
C. F. Price, Henry Wade Rogers, A. B. Sanford, G. C. Teller. 

For the Board, 
A. B. Sanrorp, President, — 
W. A. BentizEy, Secretary, 
Omar PowELL, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCO- 
PAL FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOR THE YEAR 1923 


We desire to direct special attention to the following points: 

First. Although we gained in total receipts $36,806.75 over the year 
1922, we collected relatively 2.97 per cent less of the amount apportioned to 
the Conferences. This falling off we think may be accounted for because 
the church papers reported the action of the Book Committee taken at its 
April meeting reducing the rate of apportionment from 244% to 2%, but for 
the most part failed to mention that this reduction was not to take effect 
until January 1, 1924. 

Second. The total cost of collecting and disbursing the $487,761.00 as 
reported, was $5,742.96, or 1.17 per cent of the amount collected. But within 
the year from call loans, $9,980.47 was earned in interest. 

Third. The entire amount, $3,467,464.95, received during the past twelve 
years was administered at a cost of $47,880.92, or on an average of 1.38 per 
cent. In the same period $41,475.12 was earned in interest. 

Fourth. The present method of apportionment is absolutely equitable. 
The method adjusts itself perfectly to the levels of all Conference grades of 
expense. It does not ask relatively more of one Conference than of another. 
The basis is now 2% on pastoral support, including rental value of parsonage. 

Fifth. Commencing with page 16, there is indicated the amount appor- 
tioned to each district by the Bishop and his Cabinet; also the amount raised, 
the deficiency or excess and the per centage of the apportionment reported 
raised. We regard the function of the Bishop and his Cabinet at the Con- 
ference session in adjusting the apportionments as of exceeding importance. 
In the rush of other business it might be overlooked. 

Sixth. Commencing with page 34, there is given the record of each Epis- 
copal area. It is to be observed that with four exceptions these areas show a 
relative falling off in the per centages of apportionments collected. This 
decline is doubtless due to the same cause as indicated under No. 1. 

Seventh. Commencing with page 39 there is given a statement of the 
receipts and disbursements for the four years 1920-21-22-23. 


Highth. The cash on hand, January 1, 1924, was........ $180,662.84 
Special) reservoirs ss<.«ccicvacesoys hess cng ores roe 150,000.00 
$330,662.84 


The dropping of the basis from 2u%4% to 2% calls 

for a lessening of income by the sum of....... 60,000.00 
Transportation of our Bishops and their wives 

from the foreign fields to the General Confer- 

ence, and other expenses, not including moving 


costs, «will. be! about... Geese... s eset eee 45,000.00 

January, February, and March disbursements will 
De “ADOUU een fee oo ROR Ras Cee oe 105,000.00 
TROCB Maia \o.5, 0 waste leva te wean male conic te eee ae $200,000.00 


These items will more than exhaust our Special Reserve, 
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Report of the Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund 


So far as this report itself is concerned, it has been the studious aim of 
the office to make it complete in information conveyed concerning the Hpis- 
copal Fund. We think anybody really desiring to know the details of 
Episcopal Fund transactions may be able herein to find very full and de- 
tailed information. The report is really an evolution which has grown out 
of many years of experience in handling the details of this fund. 

The senior treasurer, in presenting this his twenty-eighth annual report 
in an unbroken succession of the years, may perhaps fittingly state some facts 
which would seem of general interest. During the seven quadrenniums of 
his trust there has been collected for the treasury the aggregate sum of 
$5,297,272.10. The total sum reported for the first year was $80,216.95. The 
sum now reported for the last year is $487,761.00. 

As measured by quadrenniums, the increase of the last over the first 
quadrennium stands as 470 to 100 per cent. 

During this entire period every Bishop and every Bishop’s widow has 
received one hundred cents on every dollar of approved claims. 

When this treasurer first assumed his duties, there were in all twenty 
Bishops in the Church, seventeen general superintendents, and three Mis- 
sionary Bishops, now all dead with the single exception of Bishop Earl 
Cranston. We began the quadrennium now closing with thirty-seven active 
Bishops, four retired Bishops, and two Missionary Bishops, making forty- 
three in all. 

In reviewing the Book Committee the name of not one of that dis- 
tinguished original list which first greeted me as publisher elect now appears 
as a member of this official family. Of the twenty members of the Committee 
as I first knew it, fifteen at least have gone over to the silent majority. 
There is something in it all that lends the impression that our human lives 
are much as passing shadows. .But whether the men are here or there, I 
count it a great asset in my life that I have been permitted so long and so 
well to know, and to be companioned with, so many men of elect character, of 
so fine spirit and of so trusted integrity, as those with whom I have been 
associated in the official life of the Church. i 

No person could be made responsible for administering a critical trust 
and be more fortunate in his office associates than has been this treasurer. 
Through all the years Mr. John R. Huff has been the cashier, the expert 
accountant, and the inventive promoter of the Episcopal Fund interests. 
He has given exceptional ability, loyalty, and enthusiasm to the duties of his 
office. He has received a nominal compensation for his work, but nothing 
commensurate with the valuable services which he has rendered. Of him, I 
can only justly say that he has literally identified himself with his work, 
and through all the years, in every trusted relation, he has proven himself 
a reliable and efficient servant of the Church. 

The time has come for me to resign this. work to other hands. I am glad 
to have lived and served. My evening hour is made cheerful by rich and 
grateful reminiscences. I am happy in my eventime retreat with children 
who love me. My faith for the future is serene and unclouded. 


I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
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I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail 

Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 

In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
‘He guides me and the bird. In his good time. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE P. MaIns, T'reasurer, 
JoHN H. Racn, Assistant Treasurer. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923 


1923 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year........... $221,381.96 
The receipts for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1923, were: 
From Conference Treasurers.......... $409,051.47 
Krom’ Pastorssdinect se.) o- 2+. ccns 04ers 68,679 .06 
ee eee 1 i 53 
(Cai tence eres rch te try. vet Meaty ay sate cutee, peep alone 2 b=, synalaseia’ 0. 00 
Interest earned during the year...................04. 9, 980. 47 
———— 487,761.00 


husicivine the: ireasuny, the sum Olesen en 2 sla ois cree $709,142.96 


There has been disbursed during the year 
for moving expenses, salaries, traveling 
expenses, postage, telegrams, house rent, 
expenses on Episcopal residences, steno- 
graphic work, office rent for Bishops, 
office fixtures, stationery, and other 
items as indicated in the exhibit here- 
Witlinat Me scO ta aU Ole amen or meaner sly rc toten minis $378,980. 12 


Leaving a balance in the Treasury Dec. 
31, 1923, as follows: 


Cashin banike, Sar) conan crks aie eee ..... $180,662.84 
Specialu Reserves .nc ac ote at a hoe Ban eee: 150,000.00°° 

$330,662 . 84 

Less Accounts payable (salaries not drawn) 500.00 


330,162.84 


$709,142.96 $709,142.96 


New York, January 18, 1924. 
To THE Book CoMMITTER 
or THe Mersopist Boox Concrrn, 
MeruHopist EpiscopaL CHurcH. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find report of the audit and examination of the accounts 
and records of George P. Mains, Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1923. 

CASH RECEIPTS verified:and duly accounted for. 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS verified with cancelled checks. 

BANK BALANCES reconciled and the balance on hand is as stated. 

INVESTMENTS duly accounted for. 

REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1923 has been verified and is according 

to the records submitted. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gerorce D. CorTEr, : 
Comptroller, The Methodist Book Concern. 
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1923 SUMMARY 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal 7330 . $221,381.96 
Receipts from Conferences in 1923............ $477 0.53 
Receivedsa:Giitiot o. sce hae eee a tae ee eens a. 00 
Interest earned in 192320... 0s. ssc. see e ele oe 9,980.47 
487,761.00 
$709,142.96 
Special Reserve, Loaned on Call to the Board of 
Boreign, Missions ee sar ate eae et oes $150,000.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Moving Expenses................ $1,039.97 
RSEN Pan Vos Haag Nap Oh te MS IR ee Bes ahr 250,100.00 
3 Traveling Expenses, Postage, Tele- 
Di OLAS: > yeasts tation te Caen ys so 38,014.43 
| House Rent and Expense on Episco- 
fe | 2 pal Residences) / fs). delscc= yas 50,031.07 
Stenographers, Office Rent, Fixtures 
and Stationery..<:. 0.000.228 scees 29,520.64 


$368,706.11 
Loss in Exchange on United States money in Foreign 


Countries 251 Ue oe te om eee a ee anes 947 .96 
Steamship and Railroad Transportation Bureau 

DCEVACES stpieck ees cis g ci Aorta ee ee ote 2,100.00 
Dr. Geo. M. Fowles, Traveling Expenses New York 

to) Chicagozand-Returnrisn he erent 113.65 


EXPENSES OF Boarp or BiIsHoPs 
General Minutes of Annual Conferences $192.79 


Printing Conference Blanks.......... 970.73 
Booksandisundries 1.1 haeiancneneein es 185.98 
Postage and Expressage.............. 19.94 
wos 1,369.44 
Exrrnses, MisceELLANEOUS 
Printing 17,000 Treasurer’s Annual Re- 
DOLE \CUC wet ec epg eee Ce $791.68 
Addressing, Filling and Mailing Treas- 
urer’s Annual Reports............. 64.36 
Advertising in Christian Advocates... . 81.78 
Printing Circular-Letters............. 127.45 
ED VelO Pea spares nets: niece nee aera 131.09 
OSU ARO re sine Pict cae er Nee 313.86 
Indenintty, Bonds. ses. cic eee 50.00 
Exchange on Out-of-Town Checks... . . 105 .22 
Account Books, Stationery, and Sundries 77.52 
a 1,742.96 
EXPENSES OF TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Cashier iiigsta dl en nd eee eee $1,000.00 
Paid The Methodist Book Concern for 
Administration Expenses. . $2,500.00 
Stenographic help.......... 500.00 
3,000.00 
a 4,000.00 


$528,980.12 
Accounts Payable (Salaries not drawn)............... 500.00 


$528,480.12 
December 31, 1923—Balance in Bank................ 180,662 .84 


$709,142.96 $709,142.96 
The Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer serve without financial compensation. 
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Joseph F. Berry....... 
William F. McDowell. . 
Waltham Burts. 2 0 22.7 
Luther B. Wilson...... 
William F. Anderson.. . 
John L. Nuelsen...... 
William A. Quayle..... 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 
Frank M. Bristol... ... 
Homer C. Stuntz...... 
Theodore S. Henderson. 
William O. Shepard... . 
Francis J. McConnell. . 
Frederick D. Leete.... 
Wilbur P. Thirkield.... 
Herbert Welch........ 
Thomas Nicholson... .. 
Adna W. Leonard..... 
William F. Oldham... . 
Charles B. Mitchell... . 
Francis W. Warne... .. 
John W. Robinson..... 
Eben 8. Johnson...... 
Lauress J. Birney...... 
Frederick B. Fisher... . 
Ernest L. Waldorf..... 
Charles E. Locke...... 
Ernest G. Richardson . . 
Charles W. Burns..... 
TATNCOMM DS aSbeeteiecs ce a: 
Edgar Blake.......... 
George H. Bickley..... 
Frederick T. Keeney... 
H. Lester Smith....... 
Charles L. Mead...... 
Robert E. Jones...... 
Matthew W. Clair..... 


RetTirED BisHors 


Earl Cranston...:.... 
John W. Hamilton..... 
Thomas B. Neely...... 
Richard J. Cooke...... 


RetireD MIssIoNARY 
BISHOPS 


Joseph C. Hartzell... .. 
Isaiah B. Scott........ 


*Overdrawn, $731.22. 





DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS 
$368,706.11 disbursed in 1923 as follows, January 1 to December 81, 1923: 


Moving — 
Expenses — 





Amount of 
Salary Paid 


S 
=) 


ro) 
SSSSSSSES: 
S3SS333es 


sss 
Ss 


S 


Cocooco 
s33ssssss 


DDD. ADA A.DA HARA H 


Oo 
S 


oooooeoooo 
= 
(=) 


SSsss 


OCOooo 


DD DD? DP? HP HD HP 2 HP 
ooo 


2,750 .00 
-00 


2750.00 


| 





Traveling 
Expenseg 
Postage 


Telegrams 


$172. 
110. 
783. 
203 . 
110. 
2,756. 
42 
761. 





1,521. 
1,200. 
1,135.72 

957. 





661. 


Rent and 
Expenses 
of Bishops’ 

esidences 


$1,274.35 
1,500.00 
99.21 


S 
oO 


SSEESSESSESEE 
ssssss23e8 


Ses8 
oonoe 
Soor oO 
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00.00 


.00 
5.00 
11.70 
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tap trix HO tn cr or i 
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Pe et tt et et et et ee ee 
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SSSSESS 
Es88888 


S 
Oo 
S 
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wy 
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SSSSSS: 
BSSsss 


Se 


Re eS 


~ 


BWA Annay annie 
S 


> CO 
oo 


Stenographers 
Office Rent 
Office Fixtures 


Stationery 


$835.83 
864.42 
851.92 
804.95 
1,000.00 


a Ca 


2,816.85 
2,859 . 04 
2,750 .00 
2,921.18 


2,549.50 
2,500.00 


Wipows or BIsHors 


Mrs. 
6c 


Paid 


21 General Superintendents on the Home Field 
16 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field 
RetirediGeneral:Supermtendents soG..0...cst.e eke. ec. ta tee ite toe 
RetiredsMissionanys Bishops: team Gaiters: ct Sareea ee: le casus 214 ss Seve ene deel 
Bishops} Widows cess ee aikancle steeds ccMee ad BER: was acinic ain s Gaia ree 


4 

2 

11 

fete Sak Ge aie 
A0D- rt 
Year Pment Praised % Receipts 

US os 134% 60.42% $125,795 .38 
IONS S... 134% 67.44% 175,611.07 
1914.5... 134% 79.41% 210,453 .36 
US eae 134% 84.42% 230,043 .32 
1 OLO Ts. . 134% 86.13% 236,469.15 
LASS AR Se 134% 92.57% 257,396.11 
TS oe 134% 94.57% 269,682.30 
HOU Oe ss 134% 99.44% 295,601.43 
O20 teres 244% 103 . 38% 323,354.38 
1921 24% 94.39% 404,343 .20 
192255 24% 93.69% 450,954.25 
OPE 6 oe 24% 90.72% 487,761.00 
Mota latest ales a 8 $3,467,464 .95 
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Amount of 


Moving ) 
Salary Paid 


Expenses 


HOSS E Sera ceen|| ROPE $1,100.00 
SpellmeyerArssa.,|eae Oumar 1,100.00 
Waildeniemr fo (P cies. 1,100.00 
velar. Onwran s/5| hea. kee 1,100.00 
Hamiltonver. .<|@ se eee. 1,100.00 
Parker’, pee, oath eer. 6 1,100.00 
These fo Se 1,400.00 
Camphornsee, || ahha. 1,100.00 
atrig es eee.) |e eee 800.00 
GO WIS 2:9 Seah es ees 1,100.00 
Robinson eer 1,100.00 








$1,039 .97| $250,100.00 


Traveling 
Expenses 
Postage 


Telegrams 


$38,014.43 











Rent and Stenographers 
Expenses Office Rent 

of Bishops’ Office Fixtures Totals 
Residences Stationery 

pert Mad eeneeeee $1,100.00 
ath 8 pe 1,100.00 
lb Teme Gas) Rela eee ae 1,100.00 
wore] eee 1,100.00 
tare 1,100.00 
cede cee |e ee ee 1,100.00 
ie en 1,400 .00 
Ltlarted oe 1,100.00 
Hep yg OORREES Adee eae SANS 800.00 
EE, Ube. eee 1,100.00 
4 She Reakosl eceae eee 1,100.00 


> 


$50,031 .07| $29,520. 64] $368,706.11 





SUMMARY—YEAR 1923 


$185,914.34 
154,295 .20 
11,347.07 
5,049.50 
12,100.00 


$368,706.11 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1912 TO DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Jan. 1, 1912—Cash on hand... 
Special Reserve..... 
Dec. 31, 19283—Balance........ 


119,423.58 


$3,586,888 : 53 











$3,586,888 .53 $344,690.76 


Disbursements Receipts in 
in Excess of Excess of 

Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
$182,507.38 $90;712 00) Saibee eee 
211,131.80: i Sh, 70icie aac 
210,629 .92 L7G /s06'-P dete ees 
906;000°45 > 2... eas 24,033.87 
2545180094 es ee 688.21 
ZoIG2TS (Oe | Seren 26,182.32 
Z2380;920516% We eee 32,762.14 
23148989" a. weachen 64,161.54 
364,346.59 "40,002.28 oun dk 
CrP eee ee 25,614.44 
tel cael) an Jeeta 60 ,967 .36 
SIS SOR Le ele nas 109,280.88 
$3,256,225.69 $133,451.50 $344,690.76 
150100000 ees ee et eee 
ISOG62784. 2201 oan She ee 





$344,690.76 


The entire amount, $3,467,464.95, received from January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1923, 
was collected and administered at a total expense of $47,880.92, or an average of 1.38 per cent 


of gross receipts. 


During the same period $41,475.12 was earned in interest. 
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APPORTIONMENTS AND AMOUNTS RAISED BY AREAS 


Showing the Deficiency or Excess, Also Percentage of Apportionment Raised by 
Each Conference and by Each Area 


CONFERENCE YEAR 1922-1923 





Atlanta Area. Bishop E. G. Richardson. 108.40 Per Cent of Apportionment 



































Raised by Area 
Amount of Percentage of 
Apportion- A ppor- Apportionment 
CoNFERENCB ment tionment Deficiency Excess Raised 
Raised by Conference 
Mlaiamany ean ch.cee te $508 $399 $109 Geet 78.54 
ATLA ach. Bla aloes Poche 792 987 2 a 195 124.62 
LORI ape eee rest oe awe 469 418 51 ete 89.12 
(Georgian Miwon ee 369 302 67 Pies 81.84 
Saint Johns River...... 1,149 1,575 ee 426 137.08 
SERVE LANTEH 0 Aisin ae ge Bee a 468 407 . 61 ee 86.96 
South Carolina........ 3,290 2,465 825 berets 74.92 
$1,113 $621 
Ex. 621 
Area Total........ $6,045 $6,553 $492 Soe 
Boston Area. Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 92.10 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 
Mainer atc tte Aes ona $5,407 $4,810 $597 Beek 88.96 
New England......... 9,367 9,041 326 Beate 96.54 
New England Southern. 4,880 4,491 389 eas 92.00 
New Hampshire........ 2,878 2,637 241 we 91.63 
Wermontaeesnt cer sence 2,563 2,135 428 she 83.30 
Area POUALs oaks ces $25,095 $23,114 $1,981 Cae 
Buffalo Area. Bishop William Burt. 95.94 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 
Central New York..... $7,571 $7,218 $353 eee 95.33 
Genesee nan eenee amare OTE. 8,953 824 es 91.57 
Northern New York.... 5,785 5,705 80° aS 98.61 
AHO ick pucnes oper teacer and eee 7,829 7,829 Sets ci 100.00 
Area Total........ $30,962 $29,705 $1,257 eae 


Chattanooga Area. Bishop F. M. Bristol. 64.41 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 











Blue Ridge-Atlantic.... $713 $307 $406 Gis, ape 43.05 
Central Tennessee...... _ 343 237 106 nee. 69.09 
Hast Tennessee........ 878 700 178 aan 79.72 
ELOISEOM). cit in oot ae 3,301 2,441 910 Pade 72.84 
North Carolina........ 1,409 786 623 Esch 55.78 
Tennessee............. 652 261 391 mee 40.00 
Areamhotalmamererne $7,346 $4 732 $2,614 Gres 
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Chicago Area. Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 88.03 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area, 











Amount of Percentage of 
Apportion- Appor- Apportionment 

CoNFERENCE ment tionment Deficiency Excess Raised 
Raised by Conference 
Central Illinois........ $8,470 $6,721 $1,749 Site 79.35 
Central Swedish....... 1,400 1,192 208 aoe 85.14 
Chicago German. loze 1,456 169 rose 89.60 
Mimo Is ears Sos Maar 12,007 10,727 1,280 Pe 89.34 
RocksRiverockt- saws 14, 622 13,467 1,155 seas 92.10 

Areas Lovalev.ceccbite: $38,124 $33,563 $4,561 Sess 





Cincinnati Area. Bishop W. F. Anderson. 90.83 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 




















Went cley, gg. ae cores ane $2,340 $1,272 $1,068 Sse 54.35 
North-East Ohio....... 18,773 17,675 1,098 Stee 94.15 
OlTOCn ake ws oh cen ae 8,635 7,969 666 bee 3 92.28 
Wiest Ohio's lesan nae 14,243 13,044 1,199 Seas 91.58 
Areata LOval ani. cae $43,991 $39,960 $4,031 Saee 
Denver Area. Bishop C. L. Mead. 82.07 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 
GColoradopeh ack Sarde: $7,204 $6,268 $936 Stee 87.00 
Lincoln (no report).. 694. 694 Lena 
News MEGKICO:ge. gare oaeene S0geue “617 190 ais iy. 76.45 
Western Swedish....... 767 676 91 BR era 88.13 
West German......... 1,590 1,509 81 Fert 94.90 
Wyoming State........ 1,300 1,076 224 Sat 82.76 
Area Total........ $12,362 $10,146 $2,216 Deedee 


Detroit Area. Bishop Theodore Henderson. 82.90 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 




















Central German....... $2,686 $2,486 $200 Ges 92.55 
Metrotistwis. «ka eee 13,071 10,463 2,608 Prom 80.04 
Michigan. . ... 10,240 8,740 1,500 Beas 85.35 
Norwegian ‘and Danish.. 1,218 874 344 coe Ce heres: 
Area, Total seis $27,215 $22,563 $4,652 etetate 
Helena Area. Bishop Charles W. Burns. 73.89 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 
dahon Nass cchs eee $2,159 $1,517 $642 cane 70.26 
Montanari: ole eee 1,741 1,460 281 are 83.85 
North Dakota......... 3,873 2570 1,303 ek 66.35 
North Montana........ 1527 1,325 202 ihe 86.77 
Area Total........ $9,300 $6,872 $2,498 $. 
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Indianapolis Area. 


Bishop F. D. Leete. 


Amount of 














95.28 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 


Percentage of 















































Apportion- Appor- Excess Apportionment 
CONFERENCE ment tionment Deficiency Raised 
Raised by Conference 
indiana ae. 4s dk aes $9,947 $9,446 $501 See 94.96 
WeXINCTOMI a tacos 2,716 1,784 932 65.68 
INortuetadiana, s,s 10,177 10,165 12 Sirs = 99.87 
Northwest Indiana..... 6,904 6,947 ee 43 100.62 
$1,445 
Ex 43 
Aréas Totals ents $29,744 $28 342 $1,402 Be cot 
New Orleans Area. Bishop R. E. Jones. 57.87 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised eke Area 
Central Alabama....... $1,030 $516 $514. $.. ' 50.09 
EGUISI Ata Gere: eavecereee crete 2,195 978 1,217 44.55 
Mississippi............ 1,619 993 "626 61.33 
Texas.... sac 1602, 685 917 42.75 
Upee Mississippi. . 1,353 1,322 31 97.71 
Wiest phexasie.. 0, cae 1,140 679 461 59.56 
Area lotaliy ys van $8,939 $5,173 $3,766 Sea 
New York Area. Bishop Luther B. Wilson. 85.94 Per Cent of eg eases 
Raised by Area 
East German.......... $1,376 $1,224 $152 Sin are: 88.95 
Eastern Swedish....... 786 644 142 yee 81.94 
INewarikt mn 3e2eeuu ed . 10,590 9,585 1,005 90.50 
ING BQOd i eee 9,571 7,910 1,661 82.64 
New York East........ 11 637 9,825 1,812 84.42 
Area Total... ..... $33,960 $29,188 $4,772 Pee 
Omaha Area. Bishop Homer C. Stuntz. 87.27 Per Cent of feet tt taal 
Raised pee rea 
Desi Moines? 45.45,,<.-0006 $9,978 $8,646 $1,332 $.. 86.65 
LG Re A reels Bie Can Oar 5,679 4,928 751 86.77 
Nebraska. 14,005 11,494 2,511 82.07 
Northwest German..... 1,153 1,155 Peer 2 100.17 
Northwest Iowa....... 8,258 7,290 968 88.27 
Northwest Nebraska. . 1,515 1,396 119 92.14 
Wpper- Lowa...) «cs 8,257 7,019 538 93.49 
$6,219 
Ex. 2 
Area lotala. passa $48,845 $42,628 $6,217 $.. 
Philadelphia Area. Bishop Joseph F. Berry. 99.48 Per Cent of (nee 
Raised by Area 
Welawares. fae. Ganges $3,936 $3,371 65 Ss 85.64 
INew:J erseyti OSU oF 9,266 9,517 251 102.70 
Philadelphian 2 ames. 13,169 13,772 Mere 603 104.58 
\WGicol caine dee aie Gap noe 8,053 7,586 467 pNe 94.20 
$1,032 $854 
Ex. 854 
Area, Lotalanusmion $34,424 $34,246 $178 Pannen 
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Pittsburgh Area. Bishop F. J. McConnell. 








Amount of 
Apportion- _ Appor- 
CONFERENCE ment tionment 
Raised 
tO S Sareea ee $8,508 $7 549 
IPitSpULehe ss ses eels 13,531 12,912 
WesteVireiniae. .. eu. 9,050 7,029 
Area Total. ....... $31,089 $27,490 


88.42 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 


Percentage of 
Apportionment 





Deficiency Excess Raised 
by Conference 
$959 bpiee fe 88.73 
619 95.42 
2,021 pce 77.66 
' $3 599 Dot se 





Portland Area. Bishop W. O. Shepard. 








Columbia River........ $3,961 $2,936 
Oregon. 5 et cana 4,345 3,913 
Pacific German........ 346 330 
Puget Sound...... © sae 4joOr 4,200 
Western Norw.-Danish. . 445 241 

Area Total ......- $13,664 $11,620 


Saint Louis Area. Bishop W. A. Quayle. 





85 04 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 





$1,025 saat 74.12 

432 au 90.05 

16 eR 95.37 

367 91.96 

204 oe 54.15 
$2,044 (phere 


82.86 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area, 





Central Missouri....... $1,149 $520 $629 Bi ae 45 .28 

Little Rock (no report).. 603 edt, 603 Ea? 

IMISSOURI ey asnrsr sone che 4,266 3,976 290 93 . 20 

Sante louise cn eee ce 6,019 5,184 835 86.13 

Saint Louis German.... 1,728 . 1,393 335 80.61 

Southern Illnois....... 6,725 5,907 818 87.83 
Area. «Lotalts aan hrc $20,490 $16,980 $3,510 $.....! 


Saint Paul Area. Bishop C. B. Mitchell. 








WD akO bays <u. over rcoe $6,205 $5,259 
Minnesota nus os 37 ot 5,190 3,631 
Northern German...... 860 601 
Northern Minnesota.... 6,200 5,173 
Northern Swedish. ..... 756 741 
West Wisconsin........ 6,175 4 501 
WiASCOnSINE eeu tee 6,190 6,008 

Ares: Ota sree $31,576 $25,914 


San Francisco Area. Bishop A. W. Leonard. 








Caliiomis- ere aan $6,506 $5,240 
California German... ... 507 427 
Southern California..... 12,228 11 752 

Area Total........ $19,241 $17,419 


82.06 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 





$946 D apsinis 84.75 
1,559 his 69.96 
259 69.88 
1,027 wet 83.45 
15 eis 98.01 
1,674 72.89 
182 ena 97.08 
$5,662 Porras 


90.53 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 





S166 ns oes 80.54 

80 84.22 

476 ae 96. 10 
eve ee eee: 
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Washington Area. Bishop Wm. F. McDowell. 


Amount of 
Apportion- — Appor- 


CONFERENCE ment tionment 
Raised 
Baltimoresse.cee sas oes $9,460 $9,141 
Central Pennsylvania... 9,259 9,110 
Washington........... 38,942 2,707 
Wilmington she .vare. 6,782 6,311 








92.61 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 

Percentage of 

Apportionment 





Deficiency Excess Raised 
by Conference 
$319 Sap: 96.63 
149 Rani 98.39 
1,235 Rin 68.67 
471 wea 93.05 
$2,174  . 


Area. Totals: sass on $29,443 $27,269 coe 


Wichita Area. Bishop E. L. Waldorf. 








(Chil os aes 3s Aone danenat cus SIO $620 $670 
INADSASEES Neeerriet a ee 10,577 9,24 
Northwest Kansas...... 4,721 4,25 
Oklahomareros. oo, 8,000 6,599 
Southwest Kansas...... 8,297 7,586 
Southern German...... 731 732 
Areastotal®..0stce $32,946 $29,129 


88.41 Per Cent of Apportionment 
Raised by Area 





Sins $50 108.06 
1,293 sae 87.77 
AGS da pagtn 90.20 
1,401 ae 82.48 
711 Cate: 91.43 
Ah, 1 100.13 
$3,868 $51 
Ex. 51 





$3,817 CR 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS AND WIDOWS OF BISHOPS 


Summary of $1,464,667.25 disbursed to Bishops and widows of Bishops during the four years 
1920-21—22-28 of this quadrennium ending December 31, 1923. 


Joseph F. Berry....... 
William F. McDowell. . 
William) Burt, 2.5.2 
Luther B. Wilson...... 
William F. Anderson.. . 
John L. Nuelsen...... 
William A. Quayle..... 
*Wilson 8S. Lewis...... 
Edwin H. Hughes..... 
Frank M. Bristol...... 
Homer C. Stuntz...... 





Theodore S. Henderson. 
William O. Shepard... . 
Francis J. McConnell. . 
Frederick D. Leete.... 
Wilbur P. Thirkield.... 
Herbert Welch........ 
Thomas Nicholson.... . 
Adna W. Leonard..... 
*Matthew S. Hughes.. . 
William F. Oldham... . 
Charles B. Mitchell... . 
Frank W. Warne...... 
John W. Robinson..... 
Eben S. Johnson...... 
Lauress J. Birne 
Frederick B. Fisher... . 
Ernest L. Waldorf... . . 
Charles E. Locke...... 
Ernest G. Richardson. . 
Charles W. Burns..... 
Ariton: Bastien. 2c. cc: 
Edgar Blake.......... 
George H. Bickley... ,. 
Frederick T. Keeney.. . 
H. Lester Smith....... 


Robert E. Jones....... 
Matthew W. Clair..... 


RETIRED BisHors 
*John H. Vincent..... 
Earl Cranston...:.... 
John W. Hamilton..... 
Thomas B. Neely..... 
Richard J. Cooke...... 


ReEtirED Missionary 
BISHOPS 
James M. Thoburn.... 
Joseph C. Hartzell... .. 
Isaiah B. Scott........ 
*James E. Robinson... 
*Merriman C. Harris. . 
‘Ag ba@Camphore.. 4. 


*Deceased. 
































Traveling Rent and Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses | ce Rent Totals 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops Office Fixtures ota 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
DAR aes $24,000.00 $813.10] $4,245.45] $3,034.46} $32,093.01 
Oe. 24,000.00] 422.42] 5,791.66] 3,572.71, 33,786.79 
25.00} 24,000.00} 38,868.65} 2,762.05} 2,648.72 33,304 .42 
Seppieale 24,000. 00 855.60| 5,791.66) 3,597.88 34,245 . 14 
Mest since 24,000.00) 1,665.41) 5,791.66} 3,471.67 34,928 . 74 
850.00) 24,000.00} 8,686.40} 5,791.65} 3,700.00 43,028.05 
774.97} 24,000.00 873.54} 5,291.62) 1,157.27 32,097.40 
ees 11,500.00] 3,213.60] 1,666.64 943.32] 17,323.56. 
PORES 24,000.00] 3,029.74} 5,656.66) 2,238.21 34,924.61 
Soon 24,000.00} 1,148.83] 5,451.00] 2,218.00] 32,817.83 
sik itl 24,000.00] 2,818.26] 5,235.00] 3,681.23] 35,734.49 
ayer? 24,000.00/  3,639.32| 5,791.66] 3,791.66] 37,222.64 
677.00} 24,000.00) 2,230.56] 4,600.00) 2,790.97 34,298 .53 
806.47] 24,000.00] 3,429.87] 5,666.65] 3,059.84} 36,962.83 
759.01} 24,000.00) 2,901.94] 5,566.66} 3,791.66 37,019.27 
393.46) 24,000.00} 5,997.67] 4,570.36] 3,444.98 38,406 .47 
La aaeae 24,000.00} 11,405.54) 5,458.32} 3,791.66 44,655.52 
Satin, Se 24,000.00] 4,330.70} 4,466.67} 3,705.00 36,502.37 
Re cat. 24,000.00} 3,759.02} 5,575.00} 2,415.93 35,749 .95 
oN. 3,500.00 195.00 500.00 125.00 4,320.00 
See 24,000.00} 5,614.65) 5,007.00} 2,492.50 37,114.15 
caece ncion: 24,000.00} 2,248.70} 5,791.68} 3,791.58 35,831.96 
eee GRE 23,208.32] 6,703.79} 4,010.00) 3,216.62 37,188.73 
Meet 23,208.29] 4,697.36] 3,858.50 565.93 32,330.08 
2,042.57] 23,208.30) 7,640.47) 5,605.10} 3,311.59 41,808 .03 
2,478.59) 21,500.00} 4,387.74) 3,553.29] 3,031.44 34,951.06 
4,713.15] 21,500.00] 5,670.69] 4,717.00] 3,296.26] 39,897.10 
815.79} 21,500.00} 3,007.02} 5,300.00} 3,531.80 34,154.61 
1,877.19} 21,500.00) 3,364.69] 4,300.00) 1,354.00 32,395.88 
993.50) 21,500.00} 2,887.47} 5,375.00] 1,806.52 32,562.49 
898.27} 21,500.00} 3,710.24) 3,805.87} 3,190.00 33,104.38 
265.00} 21,500.00} 5,831.01) 5,375.00} 3,583.33 36,554. 34 
2,119.97} 21,500.00} 9,547.22) 5,375.00] 3,583.32 42,125.51 
2,644.98} 21,500.00} 3,213.02} 4,387.50 207 .33 31,952.83 
3,123.82} 21,500.00] 4,619.37] . 4,260.00] 2,313.52] 35/816 .71 
4,359.37} 21,500.00} 4,729.26} 4,500.00} 3,000.00 38,088 .63 
194.40} 21,500.00) 3,348.56] 5,250.00} 1,049.72 31,342.68 
6.00} 21,500.00) 2,483.69] 4,069.94) 3,244.58 31,304.21 
977.91) 21,500.00} 2,261.89} 2,322.82] 1,638.60 28,701.22 
Phew ar des SOS Oa Meneame wet iOe | bie tecintelce eels maw iaactce 833 . 32° 
wee aie 10,895.75 UO ce ceton eee lies SR Atlee 11,208 .67 
ee eee 10,895.75 BO SOO We ors ca eet 3 | an vee eR 11,493.74 
Se ere ac 10,895.75 SOF 00! es Fas Mee ees 10,985 .75 
150.00} 12,354.06 685 .37 300.00 130.00 13,619.43 
TO A 7166.64). Seema eee es 7,166.64 
shiiegee 9,333 .30 OBB 22 | Taek ot. Satay Lee 9,716.52 
fife Sata 8,666.66 i ato cep ser NSN en) aa De 8,680.94 
Fea 6,708 .27 230.88 416.66 208 .33 7,564.14 
Ye 2,000. OO) Rgeeneietearer is crcicnclc sil) See eee 2,500.00 
Becht 53 SOO ROO WS 2eaee ae 150: 00] ieee 1,050.00 
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: Traveling - Rent and Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses ent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
: Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Wipows oF BisHors 
“Mrs. Goodsell... ..... aoe ee $400.00} $........ Se PA DP ca : $400 . 00 
Sy HOSS ireetece-s cs hats a!| ele eee As OO EO pirate een lee car oon -s sieteatia | Meireces, aca a 4,299 .90 
Pi MWabalien... 8290.0} 3 ae HF OOROO War vemice to Ste mertara st yl uta tesa. 1,700.00 
- Spellmeyer:s!).46.!|) GLO ek APSOQROOW- MASE Avy gelieeictionet: Merz hire aad. se se 4,300.00 
i Walden 2 semaine See AN 2OO ROU te ee hewal et cee Pte [eee gna AE 4,299 .90 
‘i Bveland:.. 5 lke OO <a 9 ONO baianemacts | meen em kc eno aaah oop aiAe 4,327 .46 
- amnGonsn she ak ee ae Se SAMO ONG) | "ance lela ey eel Mad aeeee ee Huetial hea a Boe ae 4,199.90 
ar ker 20h See ino ee ABZ OOM O(a Bitte 5, Mien| ¥en oneeeeee e Naeeactt ie 4,299 .90 
Dae DASUTOLC ais lat eaereaai PEGA cares ec allen ele sigh aerate! 166.64 
ne ehUohesr se Stun ten ls Wambo ws A550 5 OO lates cn ahs fuen alba ures ee a rg usec cee 4,950.00 
ed CATAD ROL oy ctis tl Shae. AO MOO ts ccecteiees meal ee tastt oceta- | acen et aoe 4,049 .90 
is Harris Rhee TARND: DOOKROO IS LOSS) SOI verac eee Pe vaaeecls hut eRe cect wees 2,233.38 
iis SASOWIS Sear eee, [eal ee DELS Se OS Meee otal eee etalon sh aD anese ae 2,283 .33 
Pe. EVO DINSOMs hyses hues e alan. LEANN G2 Nae etc Wee Petioned seek <.|Mkcegn | Sader 1,741.62 
32,223.98] 989,748.73] 153,566.67! 183,400.73! 105,727.14! 1,464,667 . 25 
*Deceased. 


Only seven months (June 1 to Dec. 31, 1920) of the annual expenses necessitated by the 


election of new Bishops at the Jast General Conference are herewith reported. 
SuMMARY—YuHARS 1920-21-22-23 


TNR, Lave bg oY el sles ic) Gils euceut x uct Ore CHPRRNNE ak foe Rea ame REN re Pir Pe PREC eres $32,223 .98 
SSNS aN eo hope het Sa ae eee ar oh septa tee ae coals vile ashe s fein, Get « Teena. ep ate hen Oe 989,748 .73 
Traveling Expenses and Gundvies npc weir CARN, SO coor HER AS. MR RIC of 153,566.67 
Rent and Expenses on Bishops’ Residences... . 2... 6.22. c scene tetas 183,400.73 
Mig mancers venOrTaAp ler weuCet. ior o mn aa riet-cspslaee iene: aise) Mirae pitt chat. eek Sa 105,727.14 

$1,464,667 .25 
Paid 22 General Superintendents on the Home Field................-..--040- $724,308 .35 
Paid 17 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field..............6.2.-.-4, 612,287 .87 
Paid 5 Retired General Superintendents............ 00.00 e een S eed. ard 48,140.91 
Raid morketmeds Missionary, WBISHOPS <a o was. a ses stein an bee hese ea be ee ol erees 36,678 . 24 
Pail AMA ClOW SHON IS DODS¢. cet can mrstis Seika ape ogsperees caegare sete ber nner arlene ed 43,251.88 

$1,464,667 .25 





SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1920, TO DECEMBER 31, 1923 











Disbursements Receipts in 
Year Receipts Disbursements in Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Disbursements 
TO DIO pene is Toa oie ee Me ea Duar Beet $323,354.38 $364,346.59 PAD 992 2h per ibis sen ee a 
1160 Al ts RN reese cnt Laer NIE ey AOE PEC 404,343 .20 SU OpE LS O Mea: = sigh Gls ters 25,614.44 
OD DE Rees bores. ite aie atiitewee ada ie ss 450, 954.25 SOO SONS Once sliresy lakers 60,967 .36 
Oe ipitae ere tanotnete ee oeuvres 487, 761.00 STS OSO gl2 mi hice Mi: Gockel amisuets 108,780.88 
$1,666,412 .83 $1,512,042 .36 $40,992.21 $195,362.68 
Less Accounts Payable— 
Salary not drawn........ 500.00 
$1,511,542 .36 
Loaned to Board of For. Miss. 150,000.00 
$1,661,542 .36 
Jan. 1, 1920—Cash on hand. . 175,792.37 
Dec. Bi. 19283—Cashin Bank.  .......... 180,662.84 
$1,842,205 .20 $1,842,205 .20 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND 


For THE QuUADRENNIUM JANUARY 1, 1920, TO DEcrMBER 31, 1923 


Balance in Treasury at Beginning of Year. 


RECEIPTS 


Receipts from Conferences 
Interest earned 
Sundry receipts 


Total Receipts 


Loaned to the Board of Foreign Missions... .. 
DISBURSEMENTS 

DB (miBAlarieSige croc nce stem. oYadotara eles caeWardereeus 

§ \ Traveling and Sundry Expenses......... 

2a Moving xpenses), <\.aukwoms sels were ae 

a House rent and expenses on Epis. Resid’s. 

& \ Allowance Stenographer, etc............ 


EXPEeNnsres OF BOARD oF BISHOPS 


Pransportation Bureaw). 2... 0s. . sence 
Loss in Exchange on American money 
OfficetRent for-Bishopsny.. ck alee 
Printing Blanks, Books, Postage, Sundries.. 
Episcopal Fund’s share of cost * ponene 
General Conference Hand Book, 
Printing Bishops’ Addresses at ie Peel 
Conference: of 1920) ce. < w.da oe aerator ie 
General Minutes of Annual Conferences for 


BISHOPS ycakten Ke tena rca h ee metre Rieti 
Rev. Geo. M. Fowles, Traveling Expense New 
York to Ca and Return..........0.. 


MisceLuanrous ExPErnsEs 


Printing Treasurer’s Annual Report.. 

Addressing and mailing Annual Report, Cir- 
cular Letters, etc 

Envelopes 


indemnity sBonds7 cu Arachis en ees 
Traveling Expenses Treasurer.............- 
Exchange on Out-of-Town Checks. .... 
Account Books, Stationery and Sundries. 
Advertising in Christian Advocates 


TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Cashier’sySalary.c77. Bis. ee on rey aoe 


Administration and Stenographic help paid to 
The Methodist Book Concern...........-. 


Accounts Receivable (Temporary Loan) 


Less Accounts Payable (Salaries not drawn). . 


Total Disbursements 


1920 1921 1922 1923 
$175,792.37 $134,800.16 $160,414.60 $221,381.96 

















$315,471.30 $399,225.98 $444,448.30 $477,730.53 
7,833.08 5,067.22 6,455.95 9,980.47 
50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
$323,354.38 $404,343.20 $450,954.25 $487,761.00 
SRO Or CO CMENIG HS SISK $150,000.00 $150.000.00 
$225,949.80 $259,865.66 $253,833.27 $250,100.0@ 
40,142.30 32,550.78 42,859.16 38,014.43 
27,315.76 901.73 2,966.52 1,039.97 
34,789.48 48,057.93 50,522.25 50,031.07 
19,481.32 27,341.12 .29,384.06 29,520.64 
2,100.00 2,100.00 2,100.00 2,100.00 
5,500.20 1,187.73 1,675.42 947 .96 
UES OE sabe oobe. ML dcoinsamion Udtetingt 16. 
1,031.92 348.55 601.35 1,176.65 
EARS eke Gomtrag Cite he Oop ooun On af Lpoao dct ge 
DAG IOO'  Vaeaerntentete,  Ristaetayetesd . snfetswesereiar 
259.59 571.64 302.78 192.79 
DOACDADOT MN Choose on mnkecctots 113.65 
424.27 516.60 510.40 791.68 
392.36 186.18 363.72 191.81 
273.19 169.19 237.61 131.09 
365.59 290 .68 323.00 313.86 
70.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
188.19 OSCE coagmren © cea cone 
94.63 97.06 84.39 105.22 
122.63 289 .33 85.44 77.52 
@ elaiecaieys Bic 140.75 87.52 81.78 
1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 1,000.00 
3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
$364, et 59 Pee 728.76 $539,986.89 $528,980.12 
WetePar Weve WEN Nts eo \ciniel« joi GOO 00s > vriterternnstere 
$540 , 586.89 
SOOOO Cala deat oh CROCS , 053.00 500.00 


$364,346.59 $378,728.76 $538,533.89 $528,480.12 


$134,800.16 $160,414.60 $72,834.86 $180,662.84 


The Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer serve without financial compensation. ° 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
COURSES OF STUDY 


To the General Conference of 1924: 

With this report the Commission on Courses of Study com- 
pletes the first eight years of its work. It presents this state- 
ment with a deep sense of the importance of the interests en- 
trusted to it. Our church has nearly seventeen thousand pastoral 
charges in this country. In the end every form of her work 
depends for its success upon the efficient leadership given by its 
preachers in charge. It has, therefore, no more important task 
than the training of these men. And the problem becomes more 
urgent when we consider the rising standards of education and 
the increasing demands made for this and other reasons upon 
our ministry. In the last three decades, for example, college 
enrollment has increased fourfold in this country and _ high- 
school enrollment tenfold. 


CONDITIONS AND NEEDS 


As the result of a most thorough and valuable study made by 
the Commission on Life Service we have for the first time exact 
knowledge of the actual situation in our church as regards the 
training of our ministry. The facts are not encouraging. Only 
20 per cent of our Conference members have both college and 
seminary training. The proportion of those who have not even 
completed high school is almost as great, namely, 18 per cent, 
and this at a time when high school enrollment in this country 
has reached two and a half millions. Over a fourth of our Con- 
ference members have never gone beyond the high school. 

This situation becomes even more serious when we take into 
account the supply pastors. About one fourth of our churches 
to-day are left to be supplied. Over one half of these supplies 
have not even graduated from high school, over one third have 
had but an eighth grade education or less. If we add the supply 
pastors to the others, then over one fourth of our churches are 
being led by men who have not even completed a high school 
course. 

It is commonly supposed that this condition, though serious, 
is improving. The facts do not bear this out. In the last 
twenty years the number of men received into the Conferences 
with high school training or less has increased from about 
twenty to twenty-seven per cent. At the same time the number 
with college training has decreased in about the same proportion. 
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Even these figures do not show the situation as bad as it really 
is, for during this same period there has been a large increase 
both actual and proportionate of the number of supplies. From 
1900 to 1920 the churches left to be supplied increased from 
2,682 to 4,321, or sixty per cent. Bearing in mind the much 
lower educational standards of our supply pastors, this increase 
indicates a still greater lowering of the educational qualifications 
of our ministry. 2 


THE CONFERENCE COURSE OF STUDY 


The church has had two agencies for meeting this situation, 
first its colleges and theological schools, and second the Con- 
ference Course of Study. In the Methodist theological schools 
of this country there were something over a thousand regular 
students last year. A considerable proportion of these, however, 
were taken by mission work, educational work, or kindred fields 
outside the regular pastorate. At the same time about 2,500 
men were enrolled in the four-year Conference Course of Study. 
The standard of training, upon which we should more and more 
insist, is that of the schools. But it is clear that for many years 
to come, as in the past, a large majority of our men will depend 
upon the Conference Course for their theological training. Only 
about a fifth of the men now entering our regular ministry have 
taken both college and seminary courses and so are entitled to 
be excused from the Course as a whole. And to the 2,500 noted 
above must be added the local preachers who are giving full time 
as supply pastors. 

In view of this situation it is surprising that the church for 
long years gave so little attention to the possibilities of training 
that lay in the Conference Course. As a matter of fact it was 
thought of less as a course of training than as a series of ex- 
aminations. At one end was a committee of the bishops which 
once in four years recommended to that body a list of books to 
be adopted by them. At the other end were the Conference 
Boards of Examiners, whose title suggested their chief duty, 
namely, the setting of examinations. 

Hight years ago the General Conference passed legislation 
looking to a change in this situation. For the first time the 
Conference Course of Study was regarded not simply as a list 
of books and a scheme of examinations but as an educational in- 
stitution for the training of our ministry. A permanent Com- 
mission of seven members was appointed to give continuous 
supervision to this work and to make this educational agency 
effective. During the first four years the Commission had no 
financial resources and had to depend entirely upon the volun- 
teer service of its members. Four years ago the membership of 
the Commission was enlarged to ten, and it is now composed of 
three bishops, three educators, three other ministers, and the 
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book editor ea officio. All but the last are elected by the bishops, 
the three educators being nominated by the Board of Education. 
The last General Conference also authorized a modest budget 
for the work of the Commission and this made possible the se- 
curing three years ago of Dr. Allan MacRossie as educational di- 
rector and the important enlargement of its sphere of service 
which has marked the work of this quadrennium. 


PLANNING A COURSE 


In the arrangement of the Course of Study the same general 
lines were followed as in the previous quadrennium. The gen- 
eral effort has been to simplify the course, to reduce still further 
the number of books, but to make more thorough the work in 
the course. Including the studies for Admission on Trial, there 
are six books each in the fields of theology, of practical. theology, 
and of history and biography, with seven books on biblical sub- 
jects. Three books are devoted to religious education; sociology, 
social service, and moral reform have all together three books. 
With the addition of the two volumes of Wesley’s sermons, as 
directed by the last General Conference, the Course now in- 
cludes ten books in the field of Methodist history, doctrine, 
and polity. 

Remembering that the students in the course are at the same 
time men in active pastoral work, the course is arranged to have 
each year some biblical study which will bear fruitfully upon the 
minister’s preaching, and some study of a practical character 
that will relate itself to the problems of the parish. At the same 
time attention has been paid to the order of studies so that the 

‘more difficult subjects would come later in the course. 

There is still great need of texts especially adapted to men who 
are deficient in preparation and who must study by themselves. 
Three volumes were prepared for the present Course at the re- 
quest of the Commission: Hannan’s Hvangelism, Soper’s Re- 
ligions of Mankind, and Langdale’s Citizenship and Moral Re- 
form. Other books are needed and in them the experience of 
the best of our modern correspondence schools should be taken 
into account. 

The courses for the foreign-speaking Conferences in this 
country. have been brought more closely into line with the regu- 
lar course. A very considerable proportion of the books in 
these courses are now in English and are the same as the books 
in the regular course, while others are retained in the foreign 
tongue so as to give training in the language in which the work 
is to be done. 


HANDBOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND EXAMINERS 


The arrangement of the Course of Study is only the beginning 
of the work of the Commission. A far more difficult task is 
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that of providing students and examiners with plans and helps 
to make of this course a real school and an effective means of 
training. Three special means have been employed to this end 
and their development constitutes the distinctive elements in the 
new plan of training through the Course of Study. 

The first of these is the series of handbooks prepared by the 
Commission. The most important of these handbooks are the 
five volumes of Directions and Helps, one for the studies for 
Admission on Trial,-and one for each year of the Course. These 
handbooks aim to give the help ofa teacher to the student who 
must carry on this work by himself, often in some remote field. 
Each book in the course has-a section devoted to it. The pur- 
pose of the book is indicated, interest is enlisted for it, difficult 
parts are explained, suggestive questions are proposed, and 
specific directions given as to its study. An introductory sec- 
tion gives general suggestions to the student concerning per- 
sonal and practical problems. Spiritual values are pointed out 
and practical needs kept in mind. The student is taught by 
constant suggestion to relate his studies to his work as preacher 
and pastor. A special section is devoted to homiletic suggestions 
ir which the pulpit values of these studies are brought out. 
These handbooks are indispensable to the work of the examiners 
and each examiner is furnished with the portions dealing with 
the books that are assigned to him by his Board. In addition a 
special handbook is issued for the examiners themselves ex- 
plaining the present plan and discussing important problems. 
Finally there has been issued a volume of Directions and Helps 
to accompany the Local Preachers’ Course. 


REQUIRED WRITTEN WORK 


The second important element in the present plan for the train- 
ing of the student preacher is that of the required written work. 
This plan tends to eliminate mere cramming for examination, to 
promote active and independent thought on the part of the 
student, while at the same time training him in clear thinking 
and exact expression as only writing can. The written work is 
not so much a matter of formal composition as a method of study 
and a means of constant self-expression, thus taking the place 
in a measure of the discussion of the school room. 


MAKING A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


It is the ideal of the Commission to embody in its plans the best 
methods that have been developed in correspondence schools and 
in the extension departments of our universities. This means 
something more than a set of books or even of written exercises. 
It involves at least two other items: a definite plan of work with 
definite tasks marked out week by week, and an instructor to 
whom the written work is sent and from whom help is received. 
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-Along both lines plans have been worked out and -recommended 
to the Boards of Examiners, and the more progressive of these 
Boards have already taken these up. The work is mapped out 
for students by weeks or months or quarters. The written work 
on a given text is sent to the examiner, who becomes now an ad- 
viser and instructor, and returns it with comment and criticism. 
This gives the best of opportunities for the establishment of a 
helpful personal relation between examiner and student. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


The third element in the new plan is that of the summer 
schools. Such schools have been held in certain Conferences 
for a number of years, but with a few notable exceptions they 
were held for but a few days and were little more than a matter 
of coaching classes which enabled men to cram for examination, 
often thus defeating the more valuable plan of regular study 
throughout the year. Few of these schools could bring in the 
necessary lecturers to give inspiration and scholarly standing. 
There were but thirteen of these schools as late as 1921. Then 
came the advance. In 1922 there were 35 schools. In 1923 
there were 42, with 71 Conferences participating and over 2,000 
in attendance. The large majority were students in the Con- 
ference Course and examiners, but there were also many other 
ministers taking advantage of the opportunities offered and 
some schools, such as Michigan, Northwest Kansas, Kansas, 
and Genesee, provided special courses for these. 

Several items help to explain this remarkable development: 
the interest and intelligent leadership of the Boards of Exam- 
iners; the provision of the General Conference by which the 
Commission has had the service of an Educational Director to 
promote such work; the legislation of the last General Confer- 
ence, enacted at the request of the Commission, making it possi- 
ble for each Conference to require the attendance of its students 
at these schools. Further, the modest budget of the Commission 
has been drawn upon to aid each one of these schools. 

For the last four years there has been held each winter a 
conference of the chairmen of the Boards and the heads of these 
summer schools in order to plan and promote this work. Sixty 
men were in attendance upon the conference this winter. The 
result has been an establishment of standards and development 
in the quality of the work even more significant than the growth 
in numbers. The normal school of this kind is now held for 
ten days and is attended by all the men in the Course of Study 
and a large proportion of the examiners. Classes are conducted 
in the subjects of the Course. Special lecturers of high rank 
are brought in, usually professors from our colleges and semi- 
naries and men of high achievement in the pastorate. Most of 
these schools are held at the seat of some one of our colleges. 
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In a growing number of instances a group of Conferences, a 
State, or an area unites in such a school. This is true in Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Wisconsin, Illnois, in the 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, New Orleans, and Indiana 
Areas, and the schools at Athens and Princess Anne. 

The importance of these schools cannot be overestimated. It 
is not easy for the student to prosecute his work in some remote 
field far from libraries and the stimulus of contact with teach- 
ers and fellow students. Through these schools every year for 
four years such contact is afforded him. He listens to the ablest 
men whom the church can provide. He shares experiences with 
other students and gets stimulus from contact with them. He 
receives light on his problems and the chance to bring alt his 
questions. The examiner has an ideal opportunity to establish 
relations with the men whose work he is supervising during the 
year. The majority of the students in the Course are already 
in these schools. There is no reason why in the near future their 
number should not be practically one hundred per cent. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


As the pastor is the applied end of all our church work, so 
the Board of Examiners in this training of the men in the 
Course of Study. There are now 1,642 examiners on the various 
Conference Boards in this country. No more important service 
is being rendered the church than that of this body of men 
whose work is now coming to be more fully appreciated. The 
new plans for the Course have added materially to the labors 
of these men. Many of them take from their vacation time to 
serve at the summer schools. Uniformly the Boards have co- 
operated heartily with the Commission. It is a pleasure to note 
the increasing care which the bishops are taking in the appoint- 
ment of these men, insisting that in personal adaptation, in de- 
votion, and in scholastic training they shall be fitted for their 
task. In most Conferences these Boards are constituted of. the 
very choicest men available, which goes far to explain the prog- 
ress now being made. 

~The Commission through its Educational Director is in con- 
stant touch with these Boards and with the individual examin- 
ers through correspondence. In addition the Director has been 
able to make large personal contact through visitation of Con- 
ferences and summer schools, as well as in special conferences, 
including the winter conferences, at which some sixty repre- 
sentatives of about that many Boards were in attendance this 
year. The Commission supplies the Boards with the necessary 
volumes of Directions and Helps and furnishes each member the 
Examiner’s Handbook. It has prepared a Registrar’s Loose Leaf 
Record Book, whose increasing use is securing much more ac- 
curate and complete records. ‘Through the courtesy of the 
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Book Concern an attractive diploma is furnished to the Boards 
for all graduates from the Course. © 

The larger function of the Board of Examiners should be 
more clearly recognized. Its name is misleading; it is a board 
for ministerial education and not a mere committee to conduct 
examinations. There should be in each Conference an agency 
that would have charge of the whole matter of the enlistment 
of candidates for the ministry and the supervision of their 
training. This agency should look up the men of promise and 
then follow them with friendly interest and help through their 
whole course of preparation. Not the least task here would be 
that of encouraging these candidates to secure the best possible 
training of the schools. The Board of Examiners is the agency 
for this work. Has not the time come when its name should be 
changed to correspond with its function? 


POST GRADUATE COURSES 


The Conference Course, like the college and seminary course, 
should be considered not as the end but as the beginning of a 
man’s studies. An increasing number of our ministers recognize 
the need of carrying on’ systematic courses of study and are 
asking for aid in this matter. So far the Commission has 
issued three courses: one on the Gospel of John prepared by 
Professor Rollin H. Walker of Ohio Wesleyan, one on Jeremiah 
prepared by Professor Lindsay B. Longacre of Iliff School of 
Theology, and the third by Mr. Paul Hutchinson. The last 
named is on World Citizenship and Christian Service, and is 
peculiarly timely and valuable. It uses the World Service vol- 
ume of the Methodist Episcopal Church, supplemented by sev- 
eral other valuable books, and introduces the student alike to 
the general world situation and the world-wide work of our own 
church. A number of other courses are now in preparation. It 
is the plan of the Commission to issue these courses at regular ° 
intervals, to enroll for this work all the men as they graduate 
from the Course, and to offer them a choice of courses covering 
all the significant fields of study for the minister. The student 
enrolling in these courses is provided with specific directions, 
including a plan of written work. For each course an instructor 
is secured, usually a professor in one of our institutions, and the 
work done by the student is under his direct supervision. 


THE SUPPLY PASTOR 


One of the most difficult tasks in the whole field is that of the 
training of the supply pastor. The importance of this matter 
has already been suggested. In 1922 there were marked as left 
to be supplied 4,323 of our charges in this country. Some of 
these were not supplied, some had pastors giving but part time, 
some were cared for by students or superannuates. But when 
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all deductions are made it appears that sixty per cent of the 
supplies give full time to their work and that at least two thirds 
of these are local preachers. It is a fair estimate that we have 
over 2,000 local preachers who are giving practically full time 
as supply pastors. It is true, these men are not serving our 
largest churches, yet in these very charges the need is often the 
greatest, and in very many cases they are the only centers of 
religious work and community service which the people have. 

In the past practically no attention was given to the training 
of these men, despite the fact that their lack of education made 
the need even more pressing. We have found that over one half 
of the supplies have not even completed a high school course, the 
proportion being three times as large as with the Conference 
members. It is true a local preachers’ course was provided, but 
the matter was left to the uncertain care of Quarterly and Dis- 
trict Conferences, there was no close supervision, and no special 
help was offered to the student. Upon request of the Commis- 
sion the last General Conference provided that the Conference 
Boards of Examiners should have charge of the studies of all 
local preachers who were full-time supplies. The further pro- 
vision should be made that only such should be engaged by 
superintendents as are meeting the requirements of their Course. 
During the quadrennium the Commission issued a volume of 
Directions and Helps for the local preachers. A careful revision 
of the Local Preachers’ Course is called for, to be made with the 
needs of these men in mind. The requirement of attendance 
upon the summer schools should be extended to these men, with 
financial aid, if it be necessary, to make this possible. To 
secure the right results the closest possible cooperation will be 
needed between the district superintendents and the Board of 
Examiners, 


THE CONFERENCE COURSE AND THE SCHOOLS 


The question has sometimes been raised whether, in making 
the Conference Course so effective educationally, the result might 
not be that men would content themselves with the Course in- 
stead of going to college and seminary, and thus the good be- 
come the enemy of the best. It may be replied in brief that 
the actual result has been just the opposite. The Commission 
has clearly recognized that the Conference Course can never 
take the place of the training of the schools. It has urged the 
fuller training upon the students and has pointed out to the 
Boards of Examiners that it was one of their prime duties to 
advise with all those looking to the ministry or already in it as 
to their education in college and seminary. Further, the higher 
standards set by the Commission hive introduced the young 
men to the educational ideal and have made many of them see 
the larger opportunities and needs. The summer schools, held 
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most commonly at the seat of some college, have worked in the 
same direction. The more thorough and exacting the Confer- 
ence Course is made, the more ready the young men will be to 
take their work in our schools. 

Our standard must remain that of the college and seminary 
training and this ideal must be kept constantly before us. At 
two main points this ideal could be greatly advanced: first, by 
interesting and enlisting young men for the ministry at an 
earlier age; second, by urging the need of training upon these 
young people from the first. A study of those who have failed 
to get the proper training will show the importance of these 
points. In many cases they are men who came into the ministry 
in later years when the education of the schools no longer 
seemed feasible. In many other instances there has been a 
failure on the part of the church to advise them rightly. Some 
district superintendent, hard pressed for men, has urged upon 
them the taking of an appointment, in not a few cases has taken 
them out of the schools where they were studying. More often 
the church has been simply indifferent and neglectful, failing 
rightly to impress upon young men the need of the highest de- 
gree of training for their high calling and receiving untrained 
men without protest. It is not enough for our colleges and 
seminaries to do this work of urging upon young men the need 
of training. This is first of all the concern of the Conferences. 
In recent years in many Conferences, including not a few of 
the older and stronger, the standards of admission have ac- 
tually been lowered. But more than this, the Conferences must 
systematically urge upon the young men the higher standards, 
encouraging, advising, and aiding them. The college-medical 
course is a longer and more expensive course than the college- 
seminary course. Are our young men deficient in devotion or 
intelligence that they cannot meet this demand? As a matter 
of fact hundreds of them do this every year. Any young man 
with health, and that vigor of mind and will without which 
he has no place in the ministry, can secure a college and semi- 
nary training, provided he gets started in time and does not 
burden himself too soon with the cares of a family. And many 
have done it even with these handicaps. 


THE WORK OF THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


Four years ago it was reported: “Your Commission is con- 
scious of having simply made a beginning in this work.” At 
that time the Commission had worked out the plans that are 
now being followed, but it lacked the leadership and the means 
to make possible the full carrying out of these ideals. The action 
of the last General Conference paved the way for the change. 
The budget provided for the last three years, though modest, 
has made it possible to secure the services of an Educational 
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Director, Dr. Allan MacRossie, and to put our plans increas- 
ingly into effect. The expenditure would have been justified by 
the single item of the development of the summer schools, which 
now include some three fourths of our Conferences. But this is 
only one item in the work. The office of the Commission is in 
touch not only with the officers of all Conference Boards of Ex- 
aminers, but with every individual examiner and with each 
student, as well as with those enrolled in the graduate courses of 
study. With large numbers of these the Director has made 
personal contact through Annual Conference visitation, meet- 
ings with Boards and with students, and the inspection of 
summer schools, all but one or two of which have been visited 
by him. To all this must be added obvious and important items 
such as the preparation of the various courses, the publication 
of the six volumes of Directions and Helps and the Examiner’s 
Handbook, besides various other aids, the development of the 
post graduate courses and the enlistment of students for these, 
and the constant correspondence called for in the supervision of 
a great educational institution. 


THE RESPONSE 


The final test of the value of this work is to be found in the 
student. In order to apply this test and to secure suggestions 
for the improvement of its work, a letter was sent to the stu- 
dents in the Course covering the whole area of the church in 
this country. The questions proposed were definite. They con- 
cerned the matter of practical plans like the Directions and 
Helps and the Required Written Work. They asked for opinions 
on relations to examiners and the value of summer schools. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms were invited. Finally, students were 
asked to state the effect of the Course upon them in their think- 
ing, their work as pastors, and their personal life and faith. 
Follow-up letters were sént and large numbers of replies were 
received from all over the church. 

There was general and generous appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Commission to aid the student through such means 
as the Directions and Helps and the Homiletical Suggestions. 
The present plan makes much larger demand upon the student 
for time and work, especially in the required- written work, 
yet only a small proportion of students raised objection at this 
point. Individual books were occasionally criticized—in scarcely 
any instances from the standpoint of doctrinal teaching, some- 
times because a book seemed to the student too large, or too 
heavy, or too remote from his practical interests. Thoughtful 
students constantly recognized the value of the written work, 
though the question of time was raised by some at this point. 
The summer schools were enthusiastically appreciated. Strong 
and constant appreciation was given to.the Course as a whole. 
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More interesting were the replies as to the effect of these 
studies upon the student and his work. “It has cleared doubts, 
removed difficulties.” “It has put me on a sure basis—I was 
born in a peculiar cradle, Baptist and Adventist. Thank God 
for the Course.” Another receives “additional knowledge of 
the Bible, better understanding of the evangelical appeal and 
its application, stronger confidence in the Church, and a faith 
born of the spiritual nature of man and the ever present super- 
natural character of Christianity.” “I have been greatly 
strengthened in my spiritual and intellectual life.” There is 
frequent reference to the way in which the course has removed 
misconceptions, answered questions, and given a broader and 
surer basis for faith. “The Course has proved a great help, 
especially in work on the circuit.” It would not be a surprise in 
a Course like this, which seeks honestly and frankly to face the 
problems that arise in biblical, doctrinal, and philosophical 
study, if some of these students meeting these questions for the 
first time should for a while be disturbed in mind. Yet the 
striking fact is that the correspondents raise no objections on 
this score. 

The members of the Boards of Examiners are of all men in 
best position to judge the working of the Course. The Com- 
mission is deeply appreciative of the fact that it has had through 
these two quadrenniums the constant and undivided support 
of the Conference Boards of Examiners throughout the church 
and their approval of its plans. The approval has been voiced 
in many resolutions as well as by the action taken by the con- 
ference of the chairmen of the Boards and leaders of summer 
schools held each winter, at which a majority of the Boards has 
been represented. This winter’s conference, in which sixty Con- 
ference Boards were represented, among other things declared: 


‘We, the representatives of the various Conference Boards of Ex- 
aminers and officers of the Summer Schools of Theology of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in conference assembled at Evanston, 
Illinois, January 2-4, 1924, desire to express our deep conviction 
on:some matters relative to the Conference Courses of Study and 
the Commission administering the same. 


1. We who have been examiners and teachers in the Course of 
Study have found it universally profitable and helpful to the minds, 
lives and ministry of the men received into the Annual Conferences. 
It has greatly strengthened faith and the spiritual power of the 
men, and has widely increased their efficiency for soul-winning and 
for the total pastoral office. 


2. The Commission on Courses of Study has shown in every ac- 
tion an earnest and unselfish desire to be of the largest possible 
service to the undergraduates and to the Boards of Examiners. We 
especially appreciate the spirit of the Commission in bringing every 
important step before this and similar groups of examiners for 
free discussion and the fact that the suggestions and advice of the 
men who have been dealing at first hand with the undergraduates 
have been consistently followed. 
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38. We call attention to the fact that pastors, for the most paid, 
carry on this work for men in the pastorate, and it is adapted to 
the daily needs of the men on the field in the various Conferences. 
The Courses of Study have grown out of the best interpretations 
of those needs by the pastors themselves in the various Conferences. 


4, We are entirely convinced that the selection and the actual 
use of the Course of Study under direction of this Commission has 
brought to us the very best service from the Courses of Study in 
the history of the church. The present plan for Summer Schools 
of Theology under immediate direction of the Conference Boards 
of Examiners supported and partly financed by the Commission is 
of inestimable value. The spiritual, intellectual, and general ef- 
ficiency value is increasingly in evidence in the Conferences. We 
urge that as soon as it is at all possible this work be extended 
until the undergraduates, local preachers, and others, in every Con- 
ference in Methodism are served by these schools. 


5. Because of these facts we urge the General Conference of 1924 
to continue this Commission form of direction of the Courses of 
Study as at present, that it may devote itself freely and uninter- 
ruptedly to a better trained ministry. We insist that the Commis- 
sion be given the freest and fullest chance to do its work, and that 
it be supported with sufficient funds and upheld by the complete 
confidence of the church. It has proven its reason for being, and 
the wisdom of this method of directing the Course of Study. 


The Commission itself can only speak in highest terms of the 
way in which these Boards have met with intelligent devotion 
the increasing burdens imposed by the new plan. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The awakening of the church as to this central problem of 
its leadership is one of the most encouraging signs in our situa- 
tion. In recent years we have been stressing the need of more 
recruits. We are now coming to see that it is not more recruits 
that we need so much as better men, secured at an earlier age, 
and more thoroughly trained. To the latter end our schools 
should have even’greater support than in the past, but the fact 
remains that we must still depend upon the Conference Course 
for the training of the majority of our preachers. We are in 
the process of making a real school out of this Course, indeed, 
the largest school in this country for the training of ministers 
of the gospel. Including those in postgraduate courses, this 
school now has over three thousand students actively at work, 
with over 1,600 members of Boards of Examiners to constitute 
the faculty. Over two thousand were in attendance at summer 
schools, in whose faculties were some of the strongest pastors 
and teachers in our church. For the supervision of this work, 
the preparation of necessary texts, handbooks, and other litera- 
ture, and the needed subvention of the summer schools, the 
church provided last year a budget of $40,000. That'was an 
average of about $13 per student, as compared with the annual 
expense of the church of anywhere from $200 to $600 per stu- 
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dent in our schools. We believe that the results have abundantly 
justified this expenditure. 

Epwin H. Hueuss, Chawrman 

CuHarues B. MitcHELL, Vice-Chairman 

Francis J. McConneLu 

GrorGEe R. Grosz 

F. Watson HAannAN 

WALLACE MacMuLLEN 

Poitemus H. Swirt 

Lucius H. BueBrr 

Davin G. DowNnEY 

Harris FRANKLIN Ratt, Secretary 

AuLtAN MacRosstin, Hducational Director. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHAPLAINS 
IN U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 


There were, during the world war, 2,216 Chaplains in the 
Army and 157 in the Navy. The quota of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was: 

DURING THE WAR 


Army Navy 
Actual number appointed....... 261 27 
Percentage of number appointed .11 LT 


At present there are 125 Chaplains in the Regular Army and 
84 in the Navy. The quota of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is as follows: 

AT PrREesENT—1924 


Army Navy 
M. E. quota of Chaplains ap- 
POINTEA hae c% ak asi eias heen teied ral 35 14 
Number now commissioned..... 19 9—a deficit of 5 


The matters now immediately before the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains with reference to Chaplain mat- 
ters are, first, an increase in the personnel of Chaplains of the 
Army, by inereasing the ratio from one chaplain to 1,200 to 
one chaplain to 800, which would give about 46 additional 
chaplains; second, the removal of discriminations with refer- 
ence to rank, so that Chaplains will be eligible to promotion to 
the different grades in the same number of years as other non- 
combatant officers, and adding to the grades to which Chaplains 
are eligible that of colonel. A Chaplain now ceases to advance 
beyond lieutenant-colonel, except in the case of the Chief Chap- 
lain, who becomes colonel; third, that the Chief Chaplain may 
have the rank of brigadier general. Bills have been introduced 
both into the Senate and into the House to amend the National 
Defense Act passed in 1920, to accomplish the different objects. 

With reference to the Navy, there is a reorganization bill 
known as H.R. 4444, which provides all that is desired for 
Chaplains in the matter of promotion. The law already pro- 
vides for the number of Chaplains needed, but appropriations 
have not been made to carry more than 83 until recently when 
an increase of 17 was authorized. The General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains reports that it is having great dif- 
ficulty in finding these 17 men, 12 or 13 of whom should be 
Protestants. No quotas are being especially considered. It is 
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seeking for this, the best equipped men under 3114 years who 
have both college and seminary training, and who, of course, 
are of unquestioned character and ability, and have the endorse- 
ment of their denominational committee. 

It is particularly desired that Annual Conferences shall keep 
up a close centact with the men in the service from their 
membership. 

Wiui1am F. McDows 1, 
Chairman of Committee on Chaplains and Chairman of the 
General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE 
ON ORGANIC UNION 


The Committee of Nine on Organic Union has met and or- 
ganized pursuant to the action of the General Conference in 
May, 1920. Its report will be presented to the General Confer- 
ence at its session in Springfield, Mass. 

BisHop Luruer B. WIitson, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CORRELATION 


PRESIDENT, BisHop A. W. Lronarp 


SECRETARY, Cari F. Price 


The Commission on Correlation, chartered by the General 
Conference of 1916, to prepare a plan for coordinating and 
correlating the many organizations in the Church, without dis- 
turbing the autonomy of any, was continued by the General 
Conference of 1920. A number of meetings of the Commission 
have been held during the present quadrennium in Chicago and 
in New York City. (At the time of writing this, a meeting 
has been called for March 25, 1924, in Chicago.) The report 
of the Commission to the General Conference of 1924, which 
has not yet been put into final form, will be based largely upon 
a careful and extensive survey of the needs of the young people 
of the Church, made by a sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Norman H. Richardson. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON AREAS AND 
DISTRICTS 


The General Conference of 1920 authorized the Bishops to 
appoint a Commission consisting of one Bishop, three ministers 
and three laymen to study our ecclesiastical geography and the 
changes that would be involved in the organization of the vari- 
ous Boards of the Church and of the General Conference Com- 
mittees on the principle of the area system rather than of the 
General Conference District, said Commission to make its report 
on the second day of the General Conference of 1924. 

In accordance with this action of the General Conference, 
the Bishops appointed the following Commission: - 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, 63 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
M. N. Webrly, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I. F. Roach, Long Beach, California. 

J. C. Nicholson, 3620 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Frank C. Dunn, Gardner, Mass. 

Frank A. Horne, 161 Chambers Street, New York City. 

Henry S. Henschen, 108 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Commission submits the following recommendations: 

I. That General Conference Districts be abolished and that 
representation be made on the area principle, so that Para- 
graph 74, Section 2, shall read as follows: 

“Paragraph 74, Section 2. For the purpose of representation 
on the Book Committee, the Administrative Boards and Com- 
mittees in the General Conference, the Annual Conferences shall 
be grouped into as many areas as the General Conference from 
time to time shall determine.” 

II. The following Boards and Committees have representa- 
tion from General Conference Districts: 


Book Committee 

Board of Foreign Missions 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
Board of Education 

University Senate 

Board of Sunday Schools 
Board of Epworth League 
Deaconess Board 

Committee on Judiciary 
Committee on Revision 
Committee on Deaconess Work 


The Commission acting under the direction of the General 
Conference to show the changes involved in the organization 
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of these Boards and Committees under the area system, makes 
the following recommendations : 

The Book Committee. (See Paragraph 380, Section 1 of the 
Discipline of 1920. Also Paragraph 387, Section 3.) 

The Commission recommends that there be one representa- 
tive on the Book Committee from each area in the United 
States instead of one from each General Conference District. 
Substitute in the said paragraph and section the words “area” 
or “areas” for “General. Conference District” or “General Con- 
ference Districts.” Also in Paragraph 387, Section 3, substi- 
tute “areas” for “General Conference Districts.” The para- 
graphs will then read as follows: 

“Paragraph 380, Section 1. Beginning with 1900 a. p., the 
General Conference shall elect quadrennially a Book Committee 
consisting of one member from each of the areas in the United 
States into which the Annual Conferences are distributed, and 
ten members constituting the Local Committees as defined in 
Section 2 hereof. Those elected from the areas designated by 
odd numbers shall be elected for a term of eight years, and 
those from the areas designated by even numbers for a term of 
four years; and hereafter each General Conference shall elect 
for a term of eight years one member for each area in the 
United States, who shall be nominated by the delegations rep- 
resenting that area, to take the place of the member whose 
term is then expiring, or to fill any vacancy in the Committee 
for the unexpired term; provided, that in any such case the 
person elected to fill such vacancy in an area membership shall 
be from the Annual Conference to which the retiring member 
belonged, or within the bounds of which he resided. Any 
vacancy occurring in the area membership of the Book Com- 
mittee, by a member’s removal from the area from which he 
was elected, or by any cause whatsoever, shall be filled by the 
Book Committee until the next session of the General Con- 
ference.” 

“Paragraph 387, Section 3. This investigation shall be before 
the members of the Book Committee elected from the areas, 
who by a two-thirds vote may remove from office said Publish- 
ing Agent or Editor, between the sessions of the General Con- 
ference.” 

Board of Foreign Missions. (See Paragraph 414, Section 2, 
of Discipline of 1920.) 

The Commission recommends that the representatives on the 
Board of Foreign Missions be one representative from each 
area in the United States and one from each major subdivision 
as shown in Paragraph 575, Discipline 1920, viz.: Africa, 
Eastern Asia, Southern Asia, Southeastern Asia, Europe, Latin- 
America. 
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The said section will then read, beginning at line 7 of said 
section, page 275: 

“In constituting the Board of Managers, the Bishops shall 
nominate one representative from each area in the United | 
States and one from each of the major subdivisions of the for- 
eign field, as shown in paragraph 575, Discipline 1920.” 

Board of Home Missions and Church Hxtension. (See Para- 
graph 432, Section 1, of Discipline of 1920.) 

The Commission recommends that there be one ministerial 
and one.lay representative from each area in the United States. 
The paragraph will then read: 

“Paragraph 432, Section 1. The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be 
composed of the Bishop resident at Philadelphia, the correspond- 
ing secretary elected by the General Conference, who shall be ex 
officio members, twenty-five Ministers and twenty-eight Lay- 
men nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference. There shall be included in the forego- 
ing numbers at least one Minister and one Layman from each 
area in the United States. All of the other effective Bishops 
resident in the United States shall be ea officio members with- 
out a vote. The superintendents of the five departments shall 
be advisory members. The terms of office shall begin at the 
adjournment of the General Conference and continue for one 
quadrennium or until their successors are chosen.” ” 

Board of Education. (See Paragraph 457, Section 1, of the 
Discipline of 1920.) 

The Commission recommends that there shall be at least one 
area representative from each area in the United States. The 
paragraph will then read: 

“Paragraph 457, Section 1. The management of the affairs 
and properties of the Board of Education shall rest in a Board 
of Trustees consisting of thirty-six members, of whom one-half 
shall be Laymen and at least three shall be Bishops, with at 
least one member resident in each area in the United States. 
The said Board of Trustees shall constitute the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a corporation ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of New York. One third 
of the Board shall be elected at each General Conference on 
the nomination of the Board of Bishops, to serve for a term of 
twelve yéars.” 

University Senate. (See Paragraph 464, Section 1, of the 
Discipline of 1920.) 

The Commission recommends that the University Senate be 
selected without any reference to areas or districts. The para- 
graph will then read: 

“Paragraph 464, Section 1. The University Senate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shall be appointed quadrennially 
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; . * 
by the Bishops, and shall be composed of twenty-one persons 
actively engaged in the work of education. If, in conse- 
quence of the retirement of a member from educational work, 
or from any other cause, a vacancy occur in the body durimg 
the quadrennium, it shall be the duty of the Bishops at their 
next semiannual meeting to fill such vacancy.” 

Board of Sunday Schools. (See Paragraph 468, Section 2, 
of the Discipline of 1920.) 

The Commission recommends that there be one representative 
en each area in the United States. The paragraph will then 
read : 

“Paragraph 468, Section 2. The Board of Sunday Schools 
shall be composed of the Corresponding Secretary of said Board 
and the Editor of Sunday School Publications, who shall be 
ex officio members thereof; three effective Bishops, one mem- 
ber from each area in the United States, who shall reside 
therein, and a sufficient number of members at large to make 
up the number of twenty-nine as the entire membership of said 
Board. There shall be both lay and clerical members, such as 
are expert in Sunday school work. All the members of said 
Board except the two ea officio members shall be elected by the 
General Conference upon nomination of the Board of Bishops.” 

Board of Epworth League. (See Paragraph 484, Section 4, 
Article IV.) 

The Commission recommends that there be one representa- 
tive from each area in the United States, and that the provi- 
sion calling for the election of five members at large be abol- 
ished. The paragraph will then read: 

“Paragraph 484, Section 4, Article IV. Government. The 
management of the Board of the Epworth League shall be 
vested in a Board which shall consist of a Bishop, General 
Secretary, the Editor of the Epworth Herald, and one mem- 
ber from each area in the United States, the area représenta- 
tives to be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by 
the General Conference.” 

Deaconess Board. (See Paragraph 491, Section 1.) 

The Commission recommends that there be one representa- 
tive from each area in the United States and that the provi- 
sion calling for three representatives at large be abolished. The 
paragraph will then read: 

“Paragraph 491. Incorporation and Functions. Section 1. 
For the promotion of Deaconess work throughout the Church 
there shall be a Board known as the General Deaconess Board 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This Board, duly incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York and having 
its headquarters in the city of Buffalo, shall have general super- 
vision of all Deaconess work in the Church and control of all 
the Deaconesses. The General Deaconess Board shall be com- 
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posed of twenty-seven members, and the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be a member ex officio without vote. The elec- 
tive members, nominated by the Boards of Bishops and elected 
by the General Conference, shall be three Bishops, three Dea- 
conesses, and one representative from each area in the United 
States. Any vacancy in the Board which may occur during 
the quadrennium shall be filled by the Board of Bishops.” 

Committee on Judiciary and Committee on Revision. (See 
Paragraph 567, Rule 36.) 

The Commission recommends that the word “area” be sub- 
stituted for “General Conference District” in Rule 36, and that 
changes be made in the rule so that it will read as follows: 

“Paragraph 567, Rule 36. For the Committee on Judiciary 
and the Committee on Revision the delegates of each area) in the 
United States shall nominate from their number one member, 
the delegates from each of the following major divisions of the 
foreign field as found in Paragraph 575 of the Discipline of 
1920, viz.: Europe, Asia, and Latin-America, shall nominate 
from their number one member, and the Bishops shall nominate 
three, making the total number twenty-seven. These Com- 
mittees shall meet at such times as they may elect, or as may 
be ordered by the General Conference.” 

Committee on Deaconess Work. (See Paragraph 567, Rule 
37.) 

The Commission recommends the substitution of “area” for 
“General Conference District” and the number “three” for 
“nine” in said rule, so that it shall read: 

“Paragraph 567, Rule 37. For the Committee on Deaconess 
Work the delegates of each area shall nominate from their num- 
ber one Layman and one .Minister and the Board of Bishops 
shall nominate three, making a total of forty-five. The com- 
mittee shall meet as it may elect.” 

BisHop EH. G. Rrcrwarpson, 
Chairman. 
J. C. NIcHOLSON, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON COMITY AND 
COOPERATION 


The following recommendations were adopted by the Joint 
Commission on Comity representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at a meet- 
ing held in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 14, 1923. 


In beginning these negotiations, we desire to emphasize the 
fact that no step should be taken in the interest of either 
Church that may be a detriment to American Methodism. 

During the progress of the negotiations of the Joint Com- 
mission on Unification of the two Churches we recommend: 

1. That no plans looking to the exchange of territory in the 
home field be attempted by this Commission. 

2. That there shall be the largest possible cooperation in 
all the connectional enterprises of the two Churches. 

3. That to this end, the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, and the Board of 
Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the 
Board of Missions and the Sunday School Board of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, or such sub-committee from 
the same as the bodies involved may mutually agree upon and 
appoint, shall meet in joint session with a view to reaching 
such agreements in regard to cooperation and the occupation of 
unoccupied territory as may seem wise. 

4, That neither Church shall organize a new society in any 
community in which the other Church has a duly organized 
society, except by the consent of the Quarterly Conference of the 
existing society. 

5. That we deem it wise to call attention to the fact that in 
certain portions of the field where both our Churches are now 
actively at work, marked and rapid developments are taking 
place which are constantly opening up new opportunities. We 
recommend that our administrators, and especially those of 
them who by our Church laws are made more or less directly 
responsible for the occupancy of such fields, use special care 
to observe comity, to avoid even the appearance of competition 
and overlapping, and to cooperate in such a way and to such 
degrees as that all the doors shall be entered and all needy fields 
occupied without duplication or overlapping. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SIX ON 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


Dear FatHers AND BRETHREN: 

In presenting this report covering the work of four years, the 
Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications desires 
to acknowledge its indebtedness of its predecessor, the Inter- 
Board Conference, which during the last year of the preceding 
quadrennium (1919) collected much valuable and authentic 
information relating to the existing needs for religious litera- 
ture among non-English-speaking groups in the United States. 

To the Inter-Board Conference also belongs the credit for hav- 
ing formulated the principles of procedure adopted for the 
guidance of this Committee of Six by the General Conference 
of 1920, as follows: 

(a) No publication in a foreign language shall be author- 
ized without investigation of the actual needs of the field in 
which it is intended that the publication shall be used. 

(b) Publications in foreign languages shall be authorized 
only for missionary and evangelistic purposes. 

(c) Such publications shall in each case contribute to the 
development and strengthening of American ideals. 

The work of the Committee has been conducted in strict 
accordance with these principles, the number and variety of 
the publications authorized being the absolute minimum con- 
sistent with the responsibility of the Church for the evangeliza- 
tion of foreign-born peoples within our borders. 

The Committee is likewise indebted to the three cooperating 
agencies, the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 
the Board of Sunday Schools, and The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, for the unfailing cordiality and unanimity of purpose 
with which these agencies have supported the work of this Com- 
mittee. Without the prior investigations of the Inter-Board 
Conference and the continued and generous support of the 
cooperating boards, the results achieved during the quadren- 
nium would have been impossible. 

The personnel of the Committee of Six as appointed by the 
cooperating boards for the quadrennium is as follows: 


For the Board of Home Missions 


David D. Forsyth, Corresponding Secretary 
Bishop William Burt 
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For The Methodist Book Concern 


John H. Race, Publishing Agent 
James EH. Holmes, member of the Book Committee 


For the Board of Sunday Schools 


William 8. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary 
Henry H. Meyer, Editor of Sunday School Publications 


Throughout the quadrennium the Committee has been as- 
sisted in the detailed conduct of its work by Amy Blanche 
Green for the Board of Home Missions and Eric*M. North for 
The Methodist Book Concern. The officers of the Committee 
have been: Chairman, John H. Race; Secretary, Henry H. 
Meyer. 

The Committee has met whenever the exigencies of its work 
required. Meetings were held as follows: 1920: Atlantic City, 
» July 12; 1921: New York City, February 18; March 30, Chi- 
cago, May 5; New York City, July 8 and October 22; 1922: 
New York City, May 26 and October 28; 1923: New York 
City, March 20, May 23, and October 23; in 1924: New York 
City, March 3. The printed minutes of all meetings, with a de- 
_ tailed record of the transactions of each meeting, comprising 
115 printed pages, are incorporated in the proceedings of 
the Book Committee and of the Board of Home Missions for 
the quadrennium. 


Each year the Committee has submitted a full record of its 
work to each of the cooperating Boards, which have approved 
the work of the Committee and borne the expenses in accord- 
ance with the proportionate assessments recommended by the 
Committee. The Methodist Book Concern has served the Com- 
mittee in all matters of financial accounting, paying all bills 
on proper vouchers and collecting the prorated assessments 
from the cooperating Boards. 


FIELDS AND NEEDS 


Starting with the information already in hand as a result 
of the work of the Inter-Board Conference, the Board of Home 
Missions, at the request of the Committee of Six, prepared 
tables showing (1) the extent of organized Protestant work 
among foreign-language-speaking peoples in the United States, 
and (2) periodical literature, both secular and_ religious, 
circulating among foreign-language groups in the United 
States. 
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Taste I—Organized Protestant Work Among Foreign-Lan- 
guage Groups in the United States 

















No. of Commu- 
RACE Churches nicants Sunday Ss. S. 
Estimated Number in U. 8. and Canada and and Ad- Schools Enroll- 
Missions herents ment 
BaLtKAN STATES 
Albanians! GO;Q00) ni as. een eeerye meine od <p 5 ected 
Bulgarians: (40/000)ie. tate eases eee 3 33 1 26 
Greeks!(800;000)5 ato. nec eee cee 5 36 6 Sais 
JugorslaweiG;-Sb0 i000) ke ca ccsehyetess Was tees oe 1 546 2 698 
Croatians: (500;000) nes. crepe yuo os 1 25 1 sanecs 
Serviansi(675, 000) ins. weccdio tite bakes BAL Oke tke At 20 1 Bivens 
Slovenes) 7o;000)\. eee cant easins oe 10 573 5 428 
Roumanians (250)000) oS ac ic dns wht ews 21 1,060 22 APO 5 
Batic Srares 
Fisthopiansrrs sd ides Mich cys ee ae Sree Pong 3 1 es L Rone 
Binns} (SON. G00) 1 clacton walaue viene de meee etic a ae 60 2,768 29 1,643 
EAGb b5' (45000) a tivecs Mace tate iehene geome atne ices if 1,218 5 225 
Lithuanians, (750,000): <2... iielenn cen murs 2 2 2 30 
Swedish-speaking Finns .................-. 2 109 14 192 
EASTERN AND CENTRAL EvuROPE 
G@zgacho-Slovakst Ais Sate er ere pine wee Si, 56 5, 275 47 3,925 
Czechs (SLO) eek sncetenne on & eho n ie 64 3,680 44 3,675 
Slovaks (425;000))... 6 cee ie chiee landeise 26 503 19 325 
Marvars (450,000) 25) Rio naomi. sob tae hake 123 18,606 71 4,856 
Polish:(3; 0005000) seme ie sanen rere name the nnn 32 3,993 m2 923 
Russians (400/000) nat ts oekaalon lachoatae ob as (e 29 709 39 460 
Ruthenians or Ukrainians (600,000)........ 48 998 14 793 


SouTH-WrESsTERN EUROPE 
Ttalians:(S;500;000) cress cee cece 303 ne Fi 256 16,002 
15 44 





Portuguese (200,000)...........- Renee (ARES SF 15 750 
Spaniards (SOjO00)varsts cig ctedaenclielas seers lees tka 
Near East 
ATMentans:(GOs000)l mvs sera. nleerin erecta uae 35 1,608 20 1,304 
Agsyridn-Chaldean oon, askance eee 5 405 1 52 
Symans (200000), Wate. sets te somes octets 10 115 8 170 
Jews (from all Countries) (3,300,000) ....... 18 124 8 20 
MexICANS AND SPANISH-SPEAKING AMERI- 
DANS S(LSbO0 O00) eae, aaa eta sere iene 222 6,406 189 10,553 
ORIENTALS 
LIN GMO Trait oN there etna, lin NOR emia eae 46 3,209 50 2,690 
SADANEIE Acick Haske a ale Ree 107 7,266 66 5,084 
RaW Alanisi. ec ie ce eee 64 3,797 63 4,347 
23 1,776 15 681 


ing hl eae Carr amie Mono abe Tac ese Mee Sera ast 


The data contained in the foregoing table were compiled from 
statistics obtained from Home-Missions boards of the various 
Protestant denominations in the United States and Canada. 
They represent for the most part only such projects as receive 
appropriations from these boards. Three hundred and forty-nine 
polyglot churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, not re- 
ported by languages, were not included in the tabulation, from 
which were also necessarily omitted many projects among for- 
eign-speaking groups carried on by English-speaking churches. 
Statistics from Lutheran sources had not been received at the 
time the table was compiled (March, 1921). 
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TABLE Il—Status of the Press and Religious Literature for 
Foreign-Language Groups in the United States 


























DQ 
3 Tracts AND Booxs 
AY arts n 
Religious | 3 4 
.RACE Ws oo mae < 
e é Poa S 
B mialjB.jo|p.fe]e}s 
BALKAN STATES 
Ad pamraris 3(50- O00) aan peepee ree eR eeo Be x: y: 
Bulgarians 1(20;000)Rneesn ok ene. oh A ee ee 10 AD a 
Greeks'(SGOO00O)E.. ve tes cok. Sept 24 3 (2) 13 ST ie aelhe S 
Jugo-Slavs (1,350,000) 
Croatians (500;000)i.cn sas . 5 certehe «cee LSet Ce 1 ea! Leelee 
Dervians(675;000) ane. cy. ooh 8 1 (2) a: Sill a 
Sloveness(17.5;000)icie ian oti cane eee hone 15} (25, C 1 Pal baal (© pl 
Roumanians (250,000)...............0-. 6 1 gia! 18); 3| & 
Bautic Starrs 
BisPhomians soy eivtolorietece eis dastaletewieten: 1 if Ba Bis eel 263 
Hints (SOOOOO) Kero myaestcte cme aves cre srcenoncion 19 11 Phat 15 bai) Ni 
(9 Luth.) 
Letts CUse (OOO) bas Hehe ere cee Bron aees Tena oe 1 4 5 
Tapia mians (7505000) ciercs. catey-ne se cane : 25 2 it 5 
: : (1 R. C.) 
Swedish-Speakine Winns a .\b..uc 00s eat cle ofl) a aacces 
EASTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
Czecho-Slovaks 
Czechs (SLOMO00) eae wx sain soe slow le 66 16 2) 41 30} ..| 8 
GARE) 
Slovalks"(425;000) sxc ctceleys csi ws csr 30 19 (2) | 18 33] 2] 7 
es (4 BR. C.) 
(3 G. C.) 
Magyars (450/000)... jcccce aps coma ae » sles 35 os 2 23) ..| 8} 2) 5 
(17thD.A.) 
PoOLSHS000;000)) aes. «ns ee ee ws oe 11 10 4! ..] 43] 24) 10 
(6 R. C.) 
Russians (400,000) .....toeis occ eg were oe ete 26 7 9 235) LES 
Ruthenians or Ukranians (600,000)....... 14 5 Dh, <9) Cr | rie (Dat Was) 
SoutH-WeEsTeERN EvuROPE 
Ttalians (8;500, O00) eet. ciistece es ccce sce 186 8 7| 31 28] 18)156 i 
Portuguese (200,000)..........2.2-eeeees 20 3 L} 3i Seal led h 2k) 4 
@ R. CG) 
Ppaniards (GO0;000) 2. f.sn eae es he asiaie pee 132 15 5}115 68] 37 
(3 R. C.) 
Near East 
Armenians (90;000)/s2% jc... 0 242s aew sts 13 4 1 10 6 
Assyrian-Chaldeans. . ae 3 1 1 ee te 
py Transn(Z00;000) asa nae ae ian Ge ue one 10 1 (2) al saspa| ee 14 8 
‘ (Rus.) : ; 
Jews (from all countries) (3,300,000)...... 12 (41) in Jall) 
MexICANS AND SPANISH-SPEAKING AMER- 
ICANS (1,500,000). (See Spaniards) 
ORIENTALS 
CHES Oe. Aa Sore eee re aa ae is, cepe’s il 1 2) 4 astallleete| pater 
Japanese....... aC Och Ee a Oe 29 8 1 12 3. 
AWAITS oa cern eratierere Vie auaies abhle o'sraietaie 5 1 tc BE 
TKOTERNS Mees aa eee Te ee een nd danse 1 1 


. 


Key to Tract anp Book CoLtumns: 
A.—American Tract Society. 
C.—Chicago Tract Society. 





P.—Presbyterian Board of Pub 











Students Association. 
B.—American Baptist Pub. Society. 7th D. A.—Seventh Day Adventists. 


C.—Roman Catholic. 


: aR: 
For.—Foreign (published abroad). G. C.—Greek Catholic. 


Rus.—Russellite or International Bible 


Information concerning older immigrant groups from North 
and Northwestern Europe is omitted from both tables. 
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New data on foreign-language groups, prepared by the Board 
of Home Missions at the request of the Committee of Six and 
presented to the Committee at its meeting in October, 1923, are 
contained in the following tables: 


Taste IlI—Data on Recent Immigration of Newer Immigra- 
tion Groups 


Lithuanians (including Letts) 
Magyars (Hungarians)..... 
MVEGXIOATISD o)s:s.cisfeiessejgietd «sae 


Portuguese 


Slovaks 


Ukrainians or (Ruthenians 
or Rusniaks) 





Figures for starred countries are b 


f.b.—foreign-born. 














f.w.s.—foreign white stock. 
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y country—all others by peoples. 








m.t.—mother tongue 








Number (Nef Increase] Number Quota for Methodist | Meth. 
in or Admitted Year _Wor Work 
U.S. Decrease. | During Year} Ending With Them in 
in June 30, 1920,) Ending June 30, in Home 
1920 to June 30, 1924 U.S Land 
j June 30, 1923 1923 
37,647 f.b. 15,818 2,586 230 
52,840 m.t (Russian) 55 
62,687 f.b. 
122,686 f.w.s. 5,528 1,590) 1,563 
12,853 fb. ; 
14,420 m.t, 3,008 392 302 Yes 
43 560 f.b. (7 ch., 3 m.) 
61,639 m.t. -1,511 11,885 489). Yes 
132,177 f.b. (4 ch., 6 m.) 
264,082 m.t. 2,881 3,609 3,921 460| Yes 
174,658 f.b. 
221,768 m.t. 13,417, 5,130 3,063 
1,624,998 f.b. (36 ch., 30 m.) 
3,365,864 m.t. 188, 898 63 , 922, 42,057 3,400] Yes 
81,562 f.b. 3,133 11,571 
111,010 m.t. 
222,278 f.b. 
401,319 m.t. 10,312, 6,181 6,426 Yes 
182,227 f.b. 
336,600 m.t. 6,698 2,159 2,629 (1 ch.) Yes 
268,112 f.b. | 
473,538 m.t. 3,282 7,694 5,747 (1 m.) 50} Yes 
473,287 f.b. 2,279 
725,332 f.w.s. 133,774 75 , 988 (19 ch., 28 m.)| Yes 
1,077,392 f.b. (2 ch. 5 m:) 
2,436,895 m.t. —35,741 16,482 30,977 186 
105,895 f.b. (2 ch., m5 .) 
215,728 m.t. 7,965 4,227 2,465 176} Yes 
274,948 f.b. Included in 
619,866 m.t. 20,499 6, 628)Czechoslov’ia (5 m.) 55 
57,557 f.b. ‘ 
104,139 m.t. 4,329 1,990 882 (2 m.) 30 
55.672 f.b. 2,165 1,287 
95,458 m.t. | 
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Taste 1V—Data on Recent Immigration of Older Immigration 





German-speaking 

*Austrians (present bound- 
LIOR) arrete mys cise tet oes 

Czechs (Bohemians) and Mo- 
TAVISUN : eeeyese peters ines cys 


Lithuanians.... 
Polish. . 


eee eer ereee 


i ee 


Russians 


n 
1920 


466,946 f.w.s. 


153,072 f.b. 
333,678 f.w.s. 


362,199 f.b. 
1,020,788 f.w.s. 


643,208 f.b. 
1,485,062 f.w.s. 


1,915,864 f.b. 
7,259,992 f.w.s. 


575,627 f.b. 


622,796 f.w.s, 
135,068 f.b. 


1,077,392 f.b. 
2,436,895 f.w.s. 


392,049 f.b. 
731,949 f.w.s. 





189,531 f.b. 











Groups 
| Number 
Net Increase] Immigrants 
or Admitted 
Decrease, | During Year 
June 30, 1920,) Ending 
to June 30, 
June 30, 1923) 1923 
10,799 4,523 
62, 267 41,310 
4,380 
(fr. France) 
19,054 11,175 
27,065) 17,916 
108, 431) 48,277 
15,818 8,103 
3,255 6,373 
6,698 2,159 
— 35,741 16,482 
7,074 5,281 


Quota for 
Year, 
Ending 
June 30 
1924 


5,619 
5,729 

(fr. France) 
12,202 
20,042 


67,607 


7,342 


14,357 
2,629 


30,977 


24,405 
(fr. all Russia) 








Number 


0 
Methodists 
in U.S. 


Included in 


Norwegians 
93 
6,137 
19, 246 


58 , 437 


689 


(fr.Czo.SI’kia) 
(1 ch) 


186 
(1 ch, 5 mis’ns) 


(6 mis’ns) 


Meth. 
Work 


Home 
Land 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 





Figures for starred countries are by country—all others by peoples. 
f.w.s.—foreign white stock. 


f.b.—foreign-born. 


TaBL—E V—Immigration Aliens Admitted During the Fiscal 
Years Ending June 30, 1921, 1922, 1923 


Figures for 1923, starred 


Immigrant aliens are those who come expecting to reside permanently. 
groups, include non-immigrants also, because other data were not available when table was made, 





Japanese.......... SO COSA Goa ORE aECOanEer Tate 


O73 


1922 


6,361 


Total 
Admitted 


9,826 
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*Jugoslavs: 





Syrian: 
Ukrainians (Ruthenians or Rusniaks).........-..- . 958 


1922 


Total 
Admitted 


Taste VI—Net Increase or Decrease in Population by Arrival 
and Departure of Aliens, Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 


1921, 1922, and 1923, by Races and Peoples or by 
Countries (the latter are starred) 


Albanignisirctecateic:creiusslaiatsinaialaiietaw eis oisieiale’els(tialerhe ear MEME A aia 
ATMCNIANB. . 04.6% cee ys Dalsinmtaniatele viele eckascictecate rein 9,799 





od EVO VEN S11) NCD ERGE FH RS OO eR ea ie Ieee olan 
Italians: Northern 
RUADESO St slowsonrsratseicte eeie ete cick ine mrasulels cla —1,271 
*Jugoslavs: 
Serbs 
Groat) ities celae cule o8 Bierstereatn clatae) a1 tela bistaiciats 15 10,248 
Slovenes 
CGROAES iress's:5 ts-e pie cle ew 4. 0:5/aie res ete O erwiciseieinias —10 
MLO UIMR SSE ©, Fass aiafo areas ai tiak io teats Recap tee avo oe manele eae & eres se 
TUNA SNE eeclacs-c'dio elas Sone beeen vce re —3, 925 
IMARMAISM IAG oiciach 2 in ae ceG vermin eeaee np meer te —,502 
MeSICRNG ss. os. Sapna aia 6 are ncurses wicia 3a ete 38,892 
is it id RONG, cin leis mivicte de eee teen 4, co 
ONG ia ino Since eco hetepae lane ec ia wees lolelgtaastadete inetd Oram ee —19,039 
POrtUpuese hide amen ieink cure niece es dente - 12,450 
Roumaniaus! doe seer te cae hacins oes sierr ets ms ; oo 
WUSSROTB y Srocee soem emalufat occa. ease mmr —9, 
BlOvAKA. \civis,cc tentecberee on elaine es eee sees 16,803 
Spaniards. cz <5. deere Ue anne nee ona ae 10,990 
“Swede Ji... '..s:<'cict IRs md se Reales Se 5,916 
SISWHRHE axl, oc. s/s'o atatanee ae ee alata cteapian a Tees 6 elaine 6,113 





patie eae 
Ye: 


Total 
Increase 
or Decrease 
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Taste VII—Comparison of Immigration Quotas on Basis of 
3 per cent on 1910 Census and 5 per cent on 1890 (as 
recently proposed) 

Three Per Cent Five Per Cent 
of 1910 of 1890 


DAU Ur ee na AAI Be bliin Dee LACE SOU OS ERIE Er tied tor: 14 2,757 
Czechoslovakia, <2 tasscmsins anise nes sie sh ete arseadea'eiatarave 5 14,357 5,076 
MIN OPE NS ee ra tee Tog er ee eine ek wie de bach ae 5,619 6,961 
J eA ea ay rel Maye Orin. neh aa See hale DETR ES i tee Cee Be, 5,729 
GERMANY) miceta terion Sona Uae e rottnonvan 67,607 128, 067 
WEQCO ates Sha Seater etter tates Oe Scare Sin iecelaciadslasrece deeVaciele 3,294 
lunpany teeny de ees ep rewbertn cece totes toes ache alan oars 5, 638 1,183 
DIYS xd PAe als iele s tyederetteere aie oietare ape ae aesace loth vale. Fis a adeamerr eis 42,057 9,779 
ING ria yah o lem eee om oo te re eines cohe ae oie 12,202 16,133 
LQ EXTGIE Stet IngBaAaoA SDC pour ago oericBer iar tereaanen 21,076 12,888 
Russia (European and Asiatic)...............-. eka vice 21,613 4,978 
Tithe MAM PeRIONY citar ortare sis crejcislonts.cisr alee osiaciate soceme 2,310 532 
United) Kingdomecer te aac creccie ne deicte keer ooh ones 77,342 156, 146 
irkey jaaccilancrs Ga Hard Rae Teevene tha: SUS eee OSS a 2,3) 322 


METHODIST PUBLICATIONS ALREADY IN TITE FIELD 


Upon assuming responsibility, your Committee found the fol- 
lowing Methodist publications in the field: 

1. Der Christliche Apologete und Haus und Herd (Ger- 
man), a regular weekly publication of The Methodist Book 
Concern, established by authority of the General Conference and 
therefore not coming within the province of the supervision of 
this Committee. 

2. Hymnals, Disciplines, and other books and pamphlet pub- 
lications in German, Swedish, and Norwegian-Danish. 

3. Periodicals subsidized by The Methodist Book Concern: 

Enlightenment (Russian), New York 

Sandebudet (Swedish), Chicago 

Hydre Stemmen (Swedish, for young people), Chicago 

Der Kristliche Talsmand (Norwegian-Danish), Chicago 

Ostens Missioner (Norwegian-Danish), New York 

Vidnesbyrdet (Norwegian-Danish), Seattle 

Hawaian-Korean Christian Advocate, Honolulu 

Japan Methodist (Hawaiian), Honolulu 

Ang Mabuting Balita (Filipino), Honolulu 

Lecciones Demonicales Exuplicades (Spanish lesson quar- 
terly), Albuquerque. 

4, Periodicals subsidized by the Board of Home Missions: 

Aurora (Portuguese), Boston 

Krestan (Slovak), Pittsburgh 

5. Periodical subsidized jointly by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and the Methodist Book Concern: 

La Fiaccola (Italian), New York 

In order not to disturb any worthy enterprise already under 
way, the Committee gave tentative authorization for the con- 
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tinuance of these publications for one year with the exception 
of Enlightenment (Russian), which was discontinued at the first 
meeting of the Committee in July, 1920. At the same time 
the Board of Home Missions was requested to secure for the 
Committee full information concerning the editorial policy and 
general usefulness of each publication. Subsequent action of 
the Committee with regard to the above named publications, 
based on fuller knowledge concerning the general character, 
cost and actual service value of each, was as follows: 

The Italian weekly, La Fiaccola, was first made a monthly 
and then discontinued. 

The Swedish weekly, Sandebudet (Chicago), was recom- 
mended for continuance as the only Swedish Methodist period- 
ical, The Methodist Book Concern assuming responsibility for 
its publication. 

Three Norwegian-Danish periodicals, all subsidized by The 
Methodist Book Concern, Ostens Missioner, Den Kristelige 
Talsmand, and Vidnesbyrdet, were recommended for consolida- 
tion, which recommendation was approved by the Book Com- 
mittee. The new consolidated weekly, Hvangelisk Tidende, is 
published by The Methodist Book Concern at Chicago. 

The publications issued by the Methodist Mission in Hawaii, 
the Korean-Hawatian Christian Advocate and Japan Methodist 
and also Ang Mabuling Balita, previously subsidized by General 
Conference action, were continued. 

The Portuguese monthly, Awrora, published by the Morgan 
Memorial Church, Boston, was continued, The Methodist Book 
Concern and Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
sharing equally in the expense. : 

The Slovak monthly, Krestan, edited and published by a 
Slovak Methodist minister, has been taken over and is being 
published jointly by the Congregational and Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, the Board of Home Missions and Methodist 
Book Concern sharing equally in the Methodist part of the 
total expense. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


During the quadrennium your Committee has been instru- 
mental in producing the following new publications: 

Racconty per 1 Fanciulla (Italian-English story leaf): Dur- 
ing two years of the quadrennium there was published an 
Italian-English story leaf, the story in which was based on 
the International Improved Uniform Lesson as treated in the 
Primary Quarterly. This leaflet was intended to be taken home 
by children in Italian Sunday schools in order that parents 
who are not familiar with the English language might see what 
their children were studying in Sunday school. The publica- 
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tion met with great favor in many quarters and was used not 
only for the purposes indicated, but also as a tract. Later, how- 
ever, it was consolidated with the new Italian weekly publica- 
tion, the lesson continuing to appear as a Children’s Depart- 
ment in that weekly. 

Bilingual Lesson Quarterlies: With the approval of the 
Committee of Six on behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a plan was devolved by the Sunday School Council Standing 
Advisory Committee to meet the needs of the foreign-speaking 
adults who might be reached by our Protestant churches with 
suitable literature for Bible study. In accordance with this plan 
Bible study courses covering two years have been issued in 
undated forty-eight-page quarterlies having six bilingual edi- 
tions and entitled in English “Bible Lessons for Adults in 
Home and School.” The courses include the Life of Christ, 
Studies in the Christian Life, The Early Christian Churches, 
and Songs and Prayers in the Old Testament. A third year is 
under consideration. Each number contains thirteen Bible 
lessons and a small amount of magazine matter, the Bible les- 
sons and part of the magazine matter being printed bilingually. 
The six language groups thus supplied are Czech (Bohemian), 
Italan, Magyar (Hungarian), Polish, Russian and Spanish. 
Six denominational printing houses have entered into the plan, 
each publishing house publishing one of the editions under a 
common imprint title, “The United Religious Press.” Under 
this arrangement the Czech-English edition is printed by The 
Methodist Book Concern. The English material is substantially 
the same in all of the six quarterlies and is prepared under the 
direction of an interdenominational editorial committee on 
which the Committee of Six is represented. . 

Tracts—Forty-one tracts have been prepared and distributed 
in thirteen languages, from one to seven in each language. These 
have been furnished to workers among foreign-language 
groups for free distribution in quantities sufficiently limited 
to guarantee their profitable use. The total number thus cir- 
culated has been a little in excess of 500,000. The “Social 
Creed of the Churches” and “Facts and Figures concerning 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” a brief statement of what the 
church is doing, where it is working, how it began and what 
it believes in terms of life and experience, have each been issued 
in eleven languages. Another leaflet, “The Church and the 
Workingman,” issued in Italian and Russian, is meeting with 
large favor. 

The leaflet “Prohibition of Alcohol in the United States” 
was prepared by an American of foreign birth in an effort to 
present to non-English people the truth regarding the agencies 
which brought about the prohibition of the liquor traffic. It is 
a statement of fact and not propaganda. 
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The titles, with number of copies published, are as follows: 


Arabic 
1 Social Creed (4 pages). .........6..065 Vere He RLnee Ae ene bi 3,000 
2 Bacts.and. Figures (8 DAEs) ii os.) el sn cie ales nie ete he) vaca sis 3,000 
Czech (Bohemian) 
1 SosialiCreeduG pages) an sauerasaeticipiceicesints Sos howe tes 15,400 
2 Facts and Bigures (8 pages): ... 0 ee eee ches ee lene 15,800 
Finnish 
1 Sdeidl Creed payesN sia. oid cae les acacia ogi ge ietgneaed rota 5,000 
2 Facts and Figures (8 pages).....- pioet titers Homestar rena alte 5,000 
German 
1 What the Church Means to Me (8 pages)............-4% 5,000 
Ttalian 
1 Social Creed (4 pages)....... AAT. 0 biadw ad 'shaeeteye « eeekera ee 35,000 
2. Pactsand Biguresi (12 pages). 65a. gente ro1e.v ns ehetoety este mtetee 20,250 
3 The Church and the Workingman (31 pages)............ 20,000 
4 Prohibition of Alcohol in U.S. (18 pages)............... 20,000 
5 Watmela: CLL Ages) te cicls cls ein ere oceans tis Siete Glee ots eiretyuties te 20,000 
Lithuanaian ; 
1 Social Creed (4 pages)......... ARO eee ciara 15,000 
2 Facts,and Figures (8 pages). .i.is cece sees ee ete eevee 15,000 
3 Prohibition of Alcohol in U. S. (8 pages)..........+++005 5,000 
Magyar (Hungarian) 
1 Social Ctead C4 ames) 14 Aves wae cantare twine ahbetey 5,000 
2 Bactstand Wigures’ (8 Wages)... 6s. 6.06 'sie sedis + vein wei eet oe ae 5,000 
Norwegian-Danish 
1 Why-Go to.Churchse (8 pages)ie. «eves «ok le nec toed © 20,000 
2 “EO WP Bhthl yF AUS ORO) <ssho te doers Bs. ob ROM edn cheretytatede each ahs 20,000 
3 hie Pehle 1(@ pages) ii. oe ocsrat -ataln wisp ak Sa aera tia Micmac . 20,000 
4 An Byangelistie tract (1 paige)... 0s secs. ca be eee we 20,000 
5 An Evangelistic tract (l page)... cfs sence etek vee nase 20,000: 
Polish 
1 Social Greed (A pages): so. 0 x ctersicvarsiavidecenl visceud stevena le folel Sak ot 15,000 
2 Pacts and higured (E2 pawes)’.... ste» cca cede as eae creek 15,000 
3 Things of First Importance (12 pages)...........02 0005 15,000 
A Prohibition of Alcohol in U. S. (8 pages)............0005 ,00 
5 The Church and the Workingman (31 pages)............ 20,000 
6 The Meaning of the Christian Life (16 pages)............ 5,000 
Portuguese ; 
1 Socialt@reed! (4 pages. crs conn mace had ae ocak iene ee 15,400 
2 Facts and Figures (8 pages). ..... 0.02. c cee eeeeceeees 15,800 
Russian i 
1 Biecial Gread:(4: pages) iis cuacdienons cs csh.a olkald sion hae 15,400 
2 EScts and Pigures (Go pAaAwes) asec ec cae sain ceva 15,800 
3 Social Principles of Jesus, Comment for the week, Chapter 
Gi PALER) ci bha ices steno nadie cba beiue anidolonts 2,400 
4 The Meaning of Prayer, Comment for the. Week Chapter 
WILE: (29 Daa ack Saisie oats dee eanudeditae sees cetera 12,400 
5 The Manhood of the Master, Comment for the Week Chap. 
LV GEO Maas) * cuss etl tee teehee Hee oe oem atten 12,400 
6 The Church and the Workingman (31 pages)............ 20,000 
vi Prohibition of Alcohol in U. S. (8 pages)............000 5,0 
Slovak 
1 Sodial Creech (Aparesy jis ices eros ciate ualzlas cod ale chou! 15,635 
2 Pacts and) Biguresn(S pages)|s sce ae aan cutscene caved 15,950 
Spanish 
1 Pocial Creed (A OUPee) waa. i: creoeie ees oie ance 20,300 
2 Factataud Higures (3 pages) cecum eoer eel nctien ee ae 20,175 


Total number of leaflets published................. 0.00005 
Potal number lol pages, wNvoweestemeieu we mechan ds c«ines. Oareiy 


583,710 


6,092,140 


La Voce: Following the discontinuance of the Italian paper, 
Le Fiaccola, negotiations were entered into with other denomin- 
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ations looking toward the publication of an interdenominational . 
_ Protestant Italian weekly. Considerable interest was manifested 
on the part of the Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
Boards and efforts were made to secure the hearty cooperative 
support of the Italian membership of these churches. In the 
end, however, the negotiations failed. Thereupon the Italian 
Methodist pastors in conference assembled expressed a desire 
to reestablish a Methodist Italian periodical, preferably weekly. 
The Committee of Six conferred with representatives of the 
Italian ministers and upon receiving assurance from the Italian 
ministers of their united cordial support of such an undertak- 
ing, the Committee recommended to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and The Methodist Book Concern the experimental pub- 
lication of a new Italian weekly and appointed an Editorial 
and Publication Committee to supervise the enterprise. Under 
this arrangement and with the approval of the cooperating 
agencies, La Voce, an Italian weekly, was launched, January 1, 
1923. The excellent showing made by the publication at the 
end of the first year, especially in regard to the total support 
received from Italian sources, including the number of paid 
susberiptions, induced the Committee to approve the continu- 
ance of the publication of La Voce during 1924, “subject to the 
action of the General Conference or such supervisory body as 
the General Conference may appoint.” 

Lithuanian Ritual: A booklet has been prepared in the Lith- 
uanian language containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed, six selected hymns with respon- 
sive readings and sections of the ritual, including the services 
for baptism, the Lord’s Supper, marriage and reception into 
membership in the Church. Of this booklet three thousand 
copies have been printed and distributed. 

Lithuanian Hymnal: A small Lithuanian hymnal containing 
twenty-five selected hymns, chiefly from our Methodist hymnal, 
has been prepared and published. 

Norwegian-Danish Hymnal: The Committee has cooperated 
with the. Methodist Book Concern in producing a revised church 
hymnal for our Norwegian-Danish constituency. 


Committee of Six on Foreign-Language Publications Statement 
of Financial Cooperation 


_ The following does not include foreign-language publications 
subsidized by the Book Concern alone under General Confer- 
ence authorization or action of the Committee of Six and the 
Book Committee. Nor does it include the subsidies and settle- 
ment of deficit on La Fiaccola which were shared by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern and the Board of Home Missions. 
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Statement of Financial Cooperation 
(July 1920 to March 1, 1924) 


Credits Methodist Board of Board of 


TRACTS from Sales Net Total Book Home Sunday 
Total Cost to Date Cost Concern Missions Schools 
Arabic (2) (6,000)............ SIL6ESTs “$25.50 $126.37 $63.18 $63.19 Lhe Ane 
Czech (2) (31,200)... 2.6.52 187.98 40 187.58 93.79 Chm am Sates 
Finnish (2) (10,000).......... TQ SD eat cecil: 112.85 56.43 Doe es Site ox 
German (1) (5,000).......... BT 50D tects 47.50 23.75 DEPT ES ees ise a7 50D 
Italian (5) (180, 250).......... > 102.55 B.25 699.30 349.65 BY COAG ee aE ae 
Lithuanian (3) a. Bate dared 205 LE Ia Spa hions 265.14 132.57 CPAP Ee wee AF AB 
Magyar (2) (10,000).......... W125 SGamecaa oe 112.86 56.43 BOS4o = euseee.!s 
ee Se eiah, Oy) ee site BOSON Antes 393.70 196.85 1OG3857 See 
Polish (6) (75,000) ODT BB ae wtetba tere 921.58 460.79 ABO CDs iid pstvieetercs 
Portuguese (2) Gh 200). saistales 16%: DON Fevaihe.s 167.55 * 83.78 CEI W ie Wen cretyec 
Russian (7) (93,400) aes oinee 1 052300 teeta. 1,052.30 526.15 BIG. AD Ht SS 
Slovak (2) (81,585). .......... HOVER ee cece 150.85 75.42 MO BOC Uohin ate 
Spanish (2) (40,475).......... 234.99 2.40 232.59 116.29 WG. GG BRE 
“OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

La Voce (Experimenta! 6 mo. 

pubsidy) ap 0. eee eet A SNOKOOW cece ce: 12800) OOM Sees ie ate 180000 war > seat nce. 3 
La Vocn (Preliminary Expenses 

ONG BUDSIGY) sere as cr tehioe 9.850287 eth banter 3, 850.87 1,925.43 D925 Litres -v 
Raccontr per Fancrvwt (Ital- 

ian Story Leaf)........... 4,229.74 94.51 4,135.23 1,378.41 1,378.41 1,378.41 
Avrora (Portuguese) subsidy.. 2,077.46 117.22 1,960.24 980.12 OSOs12)  shwectetvnte 
Kresran (Slovak) subsidy..... 1,125.00  ...... 1,125.00 562.50 58250) Ft ate 


BOOKS AND UNDATED LESSON PUBLICATIONS 
Bilingual Quarterlies (six lan- 


guage editions)............ 5,288.35 342.06 4,946.29 2,473.14 SACS ALO us Neus asters 
Lithuanian Ritual............ 320.00 75.36 244.64 122.32 Pa dak eee 
Lithuanian Hymnal........... 107.65 10.00 97.65 48.83 Boe Soe, Dated ats 
COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
Minutes’) aaacacctan vnancxeure Sd2561" Gene 852.61 284.20 284.20 284.21 
Postage denna vercvstotur.csiatciesleaw BO. OOO) ee 30.56 10.19 10.19 10.18 
Miscellaneous..........+.++0 64000) eaclssetern 164.76 54.92 _ 64.92 54.92 
RECAPITULATION 
Practise coe coats ermine seiatortte 4,476.22 6.05 4,470.17 2,235.08 228009, 9 lenansiate:s 
Periodidsle: tree cee we sialoae 18 ,083.07 211.73 12,871.34 4,846.46 6,646.47 1,378.41 
Booksand Undated Lesson Pub- 
Liestionss Je ea ethene 5,716.00 427.42 5, 288.58 2,644.29 2 644220 ORS Aa 
Committee Expenses.......... 10472 OST tescara 1,047.93 349.31 349.31 349.31 
Totalssccsnds.oxedeesae $24,323.22 $645.20 $23,678.02 $10,075.14 $11,875.16 $1,727.72 


METHODISM’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Encouraging as is this record of work for the quadrennium, 
it can be considered only as a small beginning of the work 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in literature produc- 
tion for foreign-language groups in the United States. Both 
the historic traditions of Methodism and its numerical strength 
in the United States point to the proportionally large measure 
of responsibility resting upon our Church for the evangelization 
of the strangers within our gates. Christian literature is an 
effective tool of evangelism. When printed in the languages 
spoken by those seeking the blessings of freedom and protection. 
under the American flag, such evangelistic and missionary lit- 
erature brings to the emigrant groups their first understanding 
of the Protestant Christian principles upon which the American 
republic is founded, and without an understanding of which 
alien groups in the United States are likely to become a menace 
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rather than a source of renewed strength to our free Christian 
institutions. 

The Church should, therefore, look forward to a very large 
extension of the work of producing evangelistic and missionary 
literature for foreign-language groups. The initial systematic 
organization and prosecution of this work constitutes the record 
of this committee for the past quadrennium. It is the judg- 
ment of your Committee that this type of service should be 
continued under such auspices as will insure its independent 
and rapid development. : 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE OF SIX 
For THe Mernopist Book CoNcERN 


John H. Race, Chairman 
James H. Holmes 


* 


For the Boarp or Homer Missions AND 
CuurcH ExtTENSION 
David D. Forsyth 
Bishop Wilham Burt 
For the Boarp or SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Wilham S. Bovard 
Henry H. Meyer, Secretary 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. GeNnEsIS or THE Commission: The General Conference of 
1920 had presented to it various memorials dealing with the 
question’ of Foreign-Language Conferences in the United 
States. These memorials were referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. This Committee brought out a report which as 
amended was adopted as follows: 


Your Standing Committee on Itinerancy, to which were referred 
various memorials from Wisconsin, New York East, Hastern 
Swedish, Rock River, Detroit, and other Conferences touching the 
subject “Foreign-Speaking Conferences in America,” reports thereon 
as follows: ~ 

We recommend that a Commission of Seven be appointed by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension to report to the 
General Conference of 1924: 

First, Concerning the work among foreign-speaking people in 
our midst; what has been done in the past, what the present situa- 
tion and needs are; and, 

Second, As to the best and most effective methods of promoting 
and organizing the work of our Church among foreign-speaking 
people, and, : 

Third, What changes, if any, may be needed by our foreign-lan- 
guage Conference in America.—(General Conference Journal, 1920, 
Page 508.) 


2. APPOINTMENT AND ORGANIZATION: In accordance with 
this resolution, the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion in its meeting on Friday, December 2, 1921, appointed a 
Commission of Seven, as follows: O. W. Auman, F. ©. Hiselen, 
W. H. G. Gould, E. J. Helms, C. O. Holmes, E. J. Lockwood 
and A. P. Sloan. 

The following organization was effected: O. W. Auman, 
Chairman; E. J. Lockwood, Vice-Chairman; W. M. Gilbert 
(at that time Secretary of the Bureau of Foreign-Speaking 
Work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension), 
was made Recording Secretary; and C. W. Blanpied was elected 
Director of Surveys to the Commission. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
was requested “To make available the services of F. W. Mueller 
for such service as the Commission may desire of him.” 

The Commission as thus organized, set about its task with 
the purpose of gathering information on which to base its 
findings. 

3. MrerHop AND Scope or THE InvestTicarion: Something 
of the great amount of work that has been given to this study is 
suggested by the scope of the investigation. A vast correspond- 
ence has been: had from many sources, especially with pastors 
and laymen and other leaders from both the foreign-language 
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and English-speaking Conferences. An extensive personal visi- 
tation has been made both by the Director and by members of 
the Commission. A complete card file? of foreign language 
churches and missions has been assembled ; church records, Con- 
ference minutes and other reports have been searched; Govern- 
-ment documents and the findings of other organizations and re- 
search agencies have been analyzed and finally, many confer- 
ences have been held with individuals and groups, laymen, staff 
workers, ministers and supervising leadership. 

4. Seven Carpinat Tasks: The seven cardinal tasks which 
the Commission faced in determining its policy with reference 
to the work among foreign language peoples in America, may 
be stated as follows: 

1. To justify evangelical responsibility for work among each 
nationality group of foreign language peoples in the United 
States. 

2. To ascertain the needs of those nationality groups for 
which evangelical responsibility exists. 

3. To justify and show extent of Methodist Episcopal re- 
sponsibility for work among these various nationality groups. 

4. To determine the best method of approach to be used in 
work among each nationality group for which Methodist Epis- 
copal responsibility exists. 

5. To determine the form of organization best adapted to 
these various nationality groups. 

6. To determine the program of work needed by, and best 
suited for each nationality group. 

v. To determine the type of leadership best suited for work 
among the various nationality groups and ascertain how it may 
best be recruited and where and how trained. 

5. THE Conrrotyine Purpose: The controlling purpose in 
the mind of the Commission as it set about its task was to bring 
about and facilitate those conditions under which foreign-lan- 
guage and English-speaking peoples may cooperate for the for- 
mation of Christian character, the building of a Christian com- 
munity life and the constructing of a Christian social order. 

6. Nartonanity Groups: Realizing that no study could be 
made of foreign-language work without taking into account the 
various racial and nationality backgrounds, and knowing that a 
common program would not be possible, treating all nationality 
eroups alike, the Commission has made its study, using the fol- 
lowing national or language units: Albanian, Armenian, Assyr- 
ian, Bulgarian, Czecho-Slovak, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Fili- 
pino, Finnish, Flemish, Freneh, French-Canadian, German, 
Austrian, Greek, Hebrew, Hindu, Italian, Japanese, Jugo-Slay, 
Lett, Lithuanian, Magyar, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, Russian, Spanish and Mexican, Swedish, Syrian and 
Turkish. 
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7. Resuurs or Surveys: The Commission cannot escape the 
feeling of tremendous responsibility resting upon the Church at 
_ this period in the history of the world. It believes that the 
subject of relationship existing between the foreign language 
populations of America and the Nation itself is of prime im- 
portance. To the end that this national relationship may be- 
come more and more productive of results, it bespeaks a close 
study on the part of all upon the subject of national immi- 
gration legislation, so that a wide use of the ballot may bring 
about proper immigration policies, both foreign and domestic. 

As to the Church which is interested primarily in domestic 
relationships and policies, we cannot escape the conviction that 
upon the proper working out of its responsibility to that one- 
third of the population of America which has an immediate 
foreign stock background, will depend its future progress along 
lines of brotherhood and such other Kingdom attributes as peace 
and good will among our own peoples, as well as to those 
throughout the world. 

The Kingdom of God cannot come on earth, nor can it be 
approached in America on any basis that will leave out of ac- 
count these multitudes of foreign-born and foreign-thinking 
peoples. 

The Church of John Wesley, who held the world to be his 
parish, we are convinced, must recognize its full share of re- 
sponsibility in working out a policy and in promoting a pro- 
gram that will meet its full share of responsibility for evan- 
gelizing and for implanting in these new peoples the true spirit 
of American institutions. 


II. HISTORY OF THE IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT 


1. Hisrorican Rtsumé: The history of immigration may 
be roughly divided into the following periods: 

a. Prior to the Revolutionary War. Inasmuch as one can- 
not speak of immigrants coming into a country until that 
country has been formed, the peoples who came to America 
- prior to the Revolutionary War were colonists, not immigrants, 
and should be thought of as such. These colonists were mostly 
from Great Britain and Ireland. Others came from Holland 
and the German Palatinate; a few were Swedish and ‘a few 
others were French Huguenots driven from France by Louis 
the Fourteenth. 

b. Immigration between the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 1789 to 1819. There is no record kept of the number 
of immigrants arriving in the country during this period. The 
estimate secured from ship records of arrivals from the close of 
the Revolutionary War to 1820, is placed at 250,000. The immi- 
gration was mostly from Great Britain. 
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c. Immigration between 1819 und 1882. The first immigra- 
tion records were kept by the Collectors of Customs at ports 
of entry. In the year 1820 the total immigration was only 
8,385. Of this the United Kingdom furnished 6,024; 968 were 
German; 871 French; 139 Spanish and 387 came from other 
parts of North and South America. From 1827 on there was a 
steady increase up to 1850, when the number reached 310,000. 
The most rapid advance was made between .1845 and 1847, when 
the number increased from 114,371 to 234,968. The chief 
cause of this sudden movement was economic disturbances in 
Kurope. This was especially true of Ireland. The revolution 
of 1848 in Germany caused even faster advance until in 1854 a 
total of 427,833 was received. This was the high point in 
the movement of immigration until 1873, the number falling off 
to 72,183 in 1862. 

After the Civil War there was another steady advance, up to 
1873, the number reaching that year 459,803, the highest peak 
up to that time since the beginning of immigration, but only 
32,000 more than the number in 1854. The financial crisis of 
1873 brought commercial and industrial depression in both 
America and Hurope and caused immigration to decline, reach- 
ing the low mark of 138,469 in 1878. 

d. Immigration between 1882 and 1920, or the period of na- 
tional control. The first national immigration law was passed 
in 1882. It excluded convicts except for political offenses, luna- 
tics, idiots and “persons likely to become a public charge.” The 
Act of 1885 forbade the importation of contract labor. That of 
1891 further excluded polygamists and persons suffering from 
loathsome, dangerous diseases and strengthened the Contract 
Labor Law. In 1903 anarchists and prostitutes were excladed. 
The Act of 1906 added to the excluded classes “unaccomyanied 
children under seventeen years of age” and mentally or phys- 
ically defective. The Act of 1910 forbade the white slave 
traffic. 

The highest immigration mark yet attained was reached in 
1882, the number being 788,992. One of the causes for this 
sudden rise was no doubt the “May Laws” of Russia which 
caused the migration of many Hebrews. The number coming 
from Russia this year was four times as great as it had been 
in 1881, and grew to seven times as great in 1890. After the 
operation of the Act of 1882 began to take effect, the number 
again declined followed by an increase. After 1892 an indus- 
trial depression caused another decline in immigration until in 
1898 the lowest point was reached since 1879. From 1899 the 
number again increased rapidly, passing all previous records 
in 1903 and reaching in 1907 the highest point in the history of 
the immigration movement, the number being 1,285,349. An- 
other industrial depression caused the number to decrease to 
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751,786 in 1909, then steadily increase until in 1914 it reached 
a number within 64,000 of the high immigration of 1907. The 
number in 1915 was only 326,700, falling in 1918 to 110,618, 
the lowest point since the Civil War. 

e. Immigration under the Restrictive Three Per Cent Act of 
1920. Immediately upon the signing of the Armistice and the 
opening of the lines of travel, immigration began to show an 
increase. The year 1920 brought in 430,001, almost doubling in 
1921, reaching the high figure of 805,228. During this year, 
however, the operation of the Restrictive Three Per Cent Immi- 
gration Act including the Literacy Test, caused the total immi- 
gration to fall to 309,556. Industrial depression following the 
War, however, contributed to this low figure as certain of the 
countries did not fill their quotas of those permitted to come in. 

The operation of the Three Per Cent Restrictive Act is as fol- 
lows: An annual quota is fixed, based on three per cent of the 
number resident in the United States in 1910 born in any given 
country. This quota is divided into five equal parts; one of 
which is made the maximum monthly quota. In other words, 
during the first five months if the maximum monthly quota is 
filled each month, the full annual quota may be exhausted, which 
means that no more immigrants from that country can be 
admitted to the United States during the remaining months of 
the year. 

2. Recent Immicration: During the first six months of the 
immigration year 1923-1924, according to the report for the 
week ending January 9, 1924, the following countries had ex- 
hausted their full annual quotas: Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Great Britain and Ireland, Greece, Italy, Lithuania, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Switzerland 
and Syria. 

We had received from Czecho-Slovakia 97 per cent of he 
annual quota; from Germany 96 per cent; from Turkey 92 per 
cent; from Hungary 91 per cent; from Sweden 90 per cent; 
from Austria 85 per cent; from Norway 83 per cent; from Jugo 
Slavia 77 per cent and from Denmark 64 per cent. 

Of the total annual quota of 357,803, already 342,446 or 96 
per cent had been admitted, which left only 4 per cent of the 
annual permissible quota that could be admitted between Jan- 
uary 9 and July 1, 1924. 

3. Emicration: The fact that so many return to the “old 
country” makes the net increase very slight. During the year 
ending June 30, 1922, the net increase was only 87,000; while 
the previous year before the operation of the Three Per cent 
Act, the net increase had been 552,000. Emigration since 1908 
has ranged in different years from 32 per cent in 1910 to 91 
per cent in 1917 of the immigration, the average being 45 per 
cent. 
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In 1921-1922, 50.3 per cent of the emigrants were laborers; 
while only 10.6 per cent of ‘the immigrants arriving were la- 
borers. On the other hand, 16.7 per cent of the immigrants 
were skilled laborers, against only 9 per cent of the emigrants. 
It is evident, then, that under the new Act the character of im- 
migration has changed. Fewer laborers are arriving, and a 
larger proportion of women and children and non-wage earners 
is observed. Because of the large emigration of laborers, how- 
ever, there is a net decrease of this class. 

4. ImmicRATION ANALYSIS OveR 100 YxEars: Since 1820, 
35,000,000 immigrants have come to the United States from 
foreign countries. Of this number, 20,200,000 arrived during 
the first 82 years (1820-1902) while 14,800,000 have arrived 
during the past twenty years (1902-1922). 

In order to understand the change in the type of immigra- 
tion, it will be necessary to analyze the above immigration fig- 
ures under three general classifications: 

First. Immigration from English-speaking countries, such 
as: Great Britain, Ireland, Canada (other than French), Aus- 
tralia, ete. 

Second. Older immigration, such as: Germany, Scandi- 
navian countries, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands 
and Canadian French. 

Third. The new immigration from Southern and Eastern 
Kurope, Asia Minor and Spanish-speaking American countries. 

During the first 82 years, 37 per cent of the immigrants 
came from English-speaking countries; 39 per cent from the 
older immigration countries, and only 22 per cent from the 
newer immigration countries; 2 per cent were others not in 
the above classification. 

During the last twenty years only 13 per cent of the immi- 
grants have come from English-speaking countries; 14 per cent 
from the older immigration countries; while 70 per cent have 
come from the newer immigration nations. 

By combining the two periods, we find that during the 102 
years, of the 35,000,000 arrivals, 27 per cent came from Eng- 
lish-speaking countries; 29 per cent from the older immigration 
group; while 42 per cent represents the newer immigration. 

5. ImmicRATION Sincu 1899: Again, if we take the immigra- 
tion that has come into the United States since 1899, it will 
serve to emphasize this shift in type of immigrant. 

The total number of immigrant aliens admitted during this 
period was 16,406,268 or 164 hundred-thousandths. Keeping to 
this “hundred-thousandths” comparison, we find that 23 of the 
164 were English-speaking by birth and that 21 came from 
foreign language countries of the older immigration group; (1 
from France; 3 Canadian French; 1 each from Switzerland, 
Belgium and The Netherlands; 6 from Germany; and 8 from 
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Scandinavian countries) ; while 117 represent the newer im- 
migration peoples divided as follows: 36 from Italy; 35 from 
Austria-Hungary and 28 from Russia before the divisions of 
these territories into Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Finland, Lithuania and Roumania, etc., by the Treaty of 
Versailles; 4 were Greeks; 7 Spanish, including Mexican; 2 
from Portugal; 3 from Bulgaria, Turkey and Asia Minor; and 
2 miscellaneous white; China and Japan furnished 3. 

Recapitulated, we have the following foreign language 
arrivals from 1899 to 1923: 


Total New admmisration ssi. crc caver 2 11,691,691 
Total Ola lim MSTA cCOM sno. wisc.-s sss leislone 2,070,522 
Hixcess of New over Old:..... 2... .0- 9,621,169 


6. Rate or Increase Durtne Decape 1910-1920: In this 
connection it will be of interest to note the rate of increase of 
the various foreign language groups during the decade from 
1910 to 1920. French immigration was practically negligible 
during this decade. From the older immigration countries 
there was an increase as follows: Norway, 4.5 per cent; Ger- 
many, 5.6 per cent; Sweden, 6.5 per cent, and Denmark, 13.8 
per cent. 

On the other hand, the countries of the newer immigration 
showed an enormous percentage of increase. Immigration from 
Montenegro, Slovenia and Bohemia increased from 14 per cent 
to 17 per cent; Bulgaria 25 per cent; Finland 34 per cent; 
Dalmatia 42 per cent; Poland 48 per cent; Hungary 50 per 
cent ; Croatia 52 per cent; Italy 58 per cent; Lithuania 62 per 
cent; Armenia 98 ‘per cent; Serbia 91 per cent; Slovakia 120 
per cent; Albania 173 per cent; Ruthenia 174 per cent, and 
from Russia 701 per cent. 


IIJ. PRESENT COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 


If we take the present composition of the population in the 
United States, that is, according to the latest Government cen- 
sus (1920), we find the following facts: 

1. Forrrcn-Born anp ForrigN Parentage Anatysis: The 
total population of continental United States in 1920 was 
105,710,620. Of this number 34.7 per cent were either born 
in a foreign country or were children of foreign or mixed 
parents. 

Of this number 21.6 per cent were the children of foreign 
parents (14.9 per cent both parents foreign-born and 6.7 per 
cent one parent foreign-born), and 13.2 per cent were born in a 
foreign country. 

*. Fornian-Wuire Srock: Separating the foreign-white 
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stock from the total, we find that 36,398,958, or 34.4 per cent of 
the population, were of foreign-born white stock; 21.4 per cent 
or 22,686,204 of which were children of foreign-white parents ; 
with 13 per cent or 13,712,754 foreign-born white. 

Thus, more than one-third of our population is under direct 
foreign influence, not taking into account the grandchildren and 
ancestry further remoyed. cee 

3. Moturr Tongue: Analyzing this foreign-white stock 
further by dividing it according to “mother tongue” spoken, 
we find that of every 1,000 persons in the United States, 364 
were either born abroad or are the children of foreign-born 
parents. 

If these 364 people of foreign tongue were marching 
in procession, grouped according to language, past a reviewing 
stand, of every 364, 97 would speak English, 82 German, 34 
Italian, 24 Polish, 20 Jewish, 15 Swedish, 13 French, 12 
Czecho-Slovak, 10 Norwegian, 9 Spanish, 8 Russian, 5 Danish, 
5 Magyar, 4 Jugo-Slav, 4 Dutch and Flemish, 3 Finnish, 3 
Lithuanian, 2 Portuguese, 2 Greek, 1 Roumanian, 1 miscellane- 
ous, 8 of mixed mother tongue, while 2 would speak the 
language of either Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Bulgaria, Turkey 
or Albania. 

Or again of the 364, 97 would be English-speaking by birth; 
129 would be German, Scandinavian and French, etc., repre- 
senting the older immigration to America; and 130 would come 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, Asia minor and Spanish 
America representing the newer immigration while 8 would be 
of mixed mother tongue. 

4, Forrign-Born Popuation In 1920: The largest num- 
ber of any nationality group living in the United States in 1920 
who were born abroad was that of the German, the number be- 
ing 1,686,102. 

The Italian-born rank next highest with 1,610,109. For- 
eign-born from Russia and Poland are third and fourth, those 
from Russia numbering 1,409,498 and Poland 1,139,978. These 
two groups included the Hebrew, which makes it impossible to 
get at the exact number of Russians and Poles, which was more 
accurately given under the “mother tongue” study. 

Speaking in terms of “hundred-thousands,” there were 17 
German foreign-born in 1920. For each 17 Germans there 
were 16 Italians; 14 from Russia; 11 from Poland; 10 Irish; 8 
English; 8 Canadians (other than French); 6 Swedes; 6 
Austrians; 5 Mexicans; 4 Hungarians; 4 Norwegians; 4 Czecho- 
Slovakians; 3 French Canadians; 3 Scots; 2 Danes; 2 Greeks; 
2 Jugo-Slavs; 1 Finn; 1 Lithuanian; 1 Netherlander; 1 
Roumanian; 1 Swiss; 1 Frenchman; 1 Spanish; 1 Portuguese, 
and 4 miscellaneous, including 81,500 Japanese, 43,600 Chinese, 
and 5,000 from India. 
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Thus, of the total foreign-born white population (13,712,- 
754), thinking in terms of hundred-thousands, of the 137 units 
29 came from English-speaking countries; 35 from the older 
immigration foreign language countries; and 71 from the newer 
immigration foreign language countries. 


IV. OTHER POPULATION FACTORS 


1. Sux: A study of immigration according to sex by nation- 
ality reveals the fact that a great many more men come to 
America than do women. During the decade ending in 1909 
which furnished the largest volume in history, 69.5 per cent 
of the immigrants were males. The Irish were the only na- 
tionality furnishing a larger number of females than males, 
the percentage of females being 52.1 per cent. The Hebrew 
ranked next highest with 43.4 per cent females; the Czechs 
furnished only 43 per cent female; French 42 per cent; Portu- 
guese 40.5 per cent. The countries furnishing a percentage of 
females between 30 per cent and 40 per cent were: Dutch, Fin- 
nish, Mexican, Polish, Scandinavian, Scotch, Spanish-American, 
Syrian and Welsh. Those countries which showed a female im- 
migration of between 20 per cent and 30 per cent were: Italian, 
Lithuanian, Magyar, Ruthenian and Slovak; those between 10 
per cent and 20 per cent were Croatian, Slovenian, Japanese and 
Russian. The lowest female immigration came from Turkey, 
being 3.7 per cent; the Chinese 4 per cent; Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Montenegro 4.3 per cent; Greece 4.9 per cent; and Dalma- 
tia and Herzegovinia 7.7 per cent. 

Of the total population in the United States, to every 100 
females there are 104 males; for the native-born of native 
parents, there are 103 males for every 100 females; while for 
foreign-born white, there are 122 males for every 100 females. 
For every 100 Japanese females, there are 190 males; while for 
the Chinese, there is only 1 woman for every 7 men. There 
are 142 foreign-born males for every 100 females in rural dis- 
tricts and only 116 in the city to every 100 females. 

2. SEPARATION OF Faminins: It is also revealed by a study 
of immigration data that it is the practice of men to come to 
the United States leaving their wives in the “old country.” 
Sometimes they send for them, but more often they come to 
America to earn money with which to return. Out of a total 
number of 145,354 husbands for which data is available, 23 per 
cent had left their wives in the mother country. By nationali- 
ties, we find that 97 per cent of Macedonian Greeks had left 
their wives abroad; Bulgarians, 90 per cent; Turks, 84 per 
cent; Montenegrins, 76 per cent; Greeks, 75 per cent; Rouman- 
jans, 74 per cent; and Servians, 65 per cent. At least one half 
of the husbands of all other nationalities brought their wives ‘ 
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with them, the Scandinavian, German, Spanish, Mexican and ° 
Portuguese rating the highest, having less than 10 per cent of 
wives left at. home. 

3. BirtH Rate anp Ractau Stock: Another matter of in- 
terest has to do with the birth rate of foreign-born mothers as 
compared with native born. A recent census based on birth 
registration area in the United States, which takes into account 
oC per cent of the population in 27 states, shows the following 
acts: 

The birth rate in 1921 was 24.3 per thousand. White mothers 
born in the United States average 3 children; white mothers 
foreign-born average 4 children. English immigrant stock 
mothers average 3 children; Austrian and German, 4.3; Italian, 
4.4; and Polish, 4.6. 

4. AGE Groups: Foreign born white population and children 
of foreign-born parents in the United States distributed accord- 
ing to age groups are as follows: 


Children of 
_ Age Period Foreign Born Foreign Parents 
Windentlevea rey alae. se creenenls. Wels & 5,000 560,000 
Between 1 and 7 years............ 85,000 3,640,000 
UECOMLS WViCATSy INCIISIVELs «ces se ohece 380,000 3,800,000 
£5 to WL years, inelusive’. :... 3.52. 740,000 3,050,000 
20 to 44 years, inclusive.......... 7,000,000 8,000,000 
AD HyVCarsiuam OVE tise iemises ee boli 5,400,000 3,750,000 
iliey Casali) yOME ers taf csc cyoiers ioe ac 12,500,000 11,600,000 


Of the total foreign-born population, 91 per cent are over 21 
years of age, and 54 per cent are between 18 and 44 years of 
age. Of the native-born of foreign parentage, 51.2 per cent are 
over 21 years of age, and 40 per cent are between 18 and 44 
years of age. Only 10 per cent of the foreign-born and 5 
per cent of the children of foreign parents are over 65 years 
of age. d 

se Pusiic ScHoot ATTENDANCE: It is interesting to note 
that during the primary and grammar school years a greater 
percentage of children of foreign-born parents attend school 
than do the native children of native parents. Thus, in the 5 
and 6 years age group, 47 per cent foreign parents’ children 
attend school, as against 41 per cent native parents’ children. 
In the 7 to 13 years, inclusive, age group, the percentage is 94.1 
per cent foreign parents’ children as against 92.2 per cent na- 
tive parents’ children. This percentage is reversed in favor 
of the native parents’ children for the older age groups, the 
gap growing wider in proportion to age. In the 14 to 15 years 
age group, 84 per cent of the native parents’ children attend 
school, as against 78 per cent foreign parents’ children. In the 
16 to 17 age group, the percentages are 49 per cent and 35 per 
cent respectively, while in the 18 to 20 age group, they are 18 
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per cent and 12 per cent respectively. The general average, 
however, for school attendance between 5 and 20 years shows 
only 1.1 per cent in favor of the native children of native 
parents. 

6. ParocHtan ScHoot Arrenpance: The United States 
Immigration Commission of 1907 found in twenty-four cities 
of the United States a parochial school enrollment of 221,159; 
of this number, 64 per cent were either foreign-born or the 
children of foreign-born fathers. In six of the cities the num- 
ber of children of foreign-born fathers exceeded 80 per cent of. 
the enrollment, and in only two was the percentage lower than 
40 per cent. The enrollment by nationality was as follows: 
Trish, 59,500; German, 21,400; Polish, 15,700; Italian, 15,400; 
French Canadian, 10,000; Czech, 2,400; Magyar, 1,900; French, 
1,500, and-Slovaks, 1,200. 

7. Inuirpracy: The total illiteracy in the United States for 
ages of 10 years and over in 1920 equalled 4,900,000 or 6 per 
cent of population over that age. Of this number, 2.5 per cent of 
native white parentage were illiterate; while only 0.8 per cent 
of children of foreign-born white parents were illiterate. For- 
eign-born whites showed an illiteracy of 13 per cent. A greater 
percentage of males than females of native-white parents were 
illiterate; while 3.1 per cent more females than males of for- 
eign-born whites were illiterate. 

The per cent of illiteracy according to nationality for foreign- 
born whites was as follows: 

The Portuguese rank highest, with 54 per cent illiterate. 
Those between 30 per cent and 40 per cent illiterate were: 
Ruthenians, Italians South, Albanians, Macedonians and Jugo- 
Slavs. Those between 20 per cent and 30 per cent illiterate 
were: Russians, Lithuanians, Polish, Greeks and Mexicans. 
Those between 10 per cent and 20 per cent illiterate were: Rou- 
manian, Italian North, Slovak, Austrian, French Canadian 
and Magyar. | 

The foreign-language countries having the lowest per cent 
of illiterarecy were the Scandinavians, Japanese, Germans, Finns 
and Ozechs. 

8. ABILITY TO SPEAK ENGLisH: From a study made by the 
Immigration Commission among industrial employees, the fol- 
lowing percentages, by nationalities, were obtained of those 
who were able to speak English. In every case the males 
have a higher percentage than the females. The totals are as 
follows: 

Scandinavian countries, 94 to 97 per cent; German, 87 per 
cent; Hebrew, 75 per cent; French Canadian, 67 per cent; 
Czech, 65 per cent; Mexican, 59 per cent; Italian North, 56 
per cent; Italian South, 44 per cent; Slovak, 55 per cent; Jugo 
Slav States, 40 per cent to 55 per cent; Russian, 44 per cent; 
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Polish, 39 per cent; Portuguese, 38 per cent; Rumanian, 34 per 
cent; Greek, 31 per cent; and Bulgarian, 21 per cent. 

9. CrTIzENsHIP: A study showing the naturalized and those 
holding “first citizenship papers” shows the Germans lead- 
ing all other nationalities of the older immigration foreign 
language group with 85 per cent. Danish and Swedish rank 
second with 84 per cent; then follow the Norwegians with 83 
per cent; while French Canadians are the lowest with only 
63 per cent. 

Of the newer immigration groups, which, of course, have not 
been in the country for so long a period of time, the percentage 
of naturalized citizens and those holding “first papers” is, for 
the most part, lower. The Czecho-Sloyaks lead in this division 
with 70 per cent; Roumanians are next with 63 per cent; Finns 
follow with 61 per cent; Russians, 60 per cent; Magyars, 64 
per cent; Syrians, 51 per cent; Italians, 48 per cent; Jugo- 
Slavs and Armenians, 47 per cent each; Lithuanians, 46 per 
cent; Polish, 35 per cent; Greeks, 32 per cent; Portuguese, 24 
per cent; Spanish, 16 per cent, and Mexicans only 5 per cent. 


V. FOREIGN LANGUAGE DISTRIBUTION 


1. Cirrus: Of the city population, 45.2 per cent are natiye- 
born white; 20.9 per cent foreign parentage; and 19.1 per cent 
foreign-born white, making a total of 40 per cent foreign stock 
either foreign-born or first generation of foreign parents. 

2. Rurau: Of the rural population, that is, towns less than 
2,500 and open country territory, 65.9 per cent of the population 
is native white of native parents. 13.5 per cent are children of 
foreign-born parents, and 6.5 per cent are foreign-born whites, 
making a total of 20 per cent of the rural population foreign- 
born and their children. 

3. By Srarrs: If we add to the foreign-born the children 
of foreign-born parents, we have the following distribution by 
states: New York takes first rank with 6,503,761; Pennsyl- 
vania ranks second with 3,682,655 ; Illinois has 3,232,770; Mass- 
achusetts, 2,572,751. Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey, California, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota each has between 1,500,000 and 2,- 
000,000 foreign-born and their children. The following states 
have between 500,000 and 1,000,000: Connecticut, Iowa, Texas, 
Missouri, Washington, Nebraska and Indiana. In eighteen 
other states there are between 100,000 and 500,000 people of 
foreign birth and their children. Of the remaining thirteen 
states, all are in the South, except Nevada and New Mexico. 
Their foreign stock population ranks from 83,000 in Virginia to 
18,000 in North Carolina. 

’ 4. County, City AND Warp ForgigN-Born NATIONALITY 
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Cotonigs: Inasmuch as the Census gives no county, city or 
ward analysis of the children of foreign-born parents, the fol- 
lowing figures will represent foreign-born distribution only. 
This is a perfectly safe method, inasmuch as the children will 
be found relatively in the same location as are the parents. If 
anyone wishes to obtain an idea of the total foreign stock popu- 
lation under any given heading, it will be necessary only to mul- 
tiply the foreign-born population by 3 for the English-speaking 
immigration, 3.7 for the older immigration groups and 4.3 for 
the newer immigration groups. For the German multiply by 
4.3; for the Italian, 4.4; and for the Polish, 4.6. 

We have taken the county, city and ward territorial units 
of the United States and worked out the foreign-born distribu- 
tion by nationality. The Commission is, therefore, in possession 
of detailed facts regarding the distribution of all nationality 
groups, but it is evident that only some general totals can be 
printed in this abstract. 

a. County Foreign-Born Nationality Colonies—There are 
9,775 county groups containing over 100 foreign-born people 
of a given nationality. The following table will show the num- 
ber and size of these county colonies: 


Number of People of Same Nationality Number of Counties 
OVER 25200 Oe toe Cera eencl te teem ees G3 
Between 10,000 and 25,000.............. 129 
Between 5,000.and! 200004 .4% tab os lose 214 
Between 1,000 and 5,000................ 1,515 
Over: L000 5CRotall)) 2 xccettraneres oes abate eas © ats 1,931 (20% of total) 


The remainder of the 9,775 county colonies are below 1,000 
population, 14 per cent are between 500 and 1,000 and all others 
between 100 and 500. 
The following table shows these county colonies distributed 
by nationality : 
County Colony Groups 
From 100 to 1,000. Over 1,000 


Nationality People People 
English-speaking Immigration.... 1,863 375 
Older immigration countries..... 2,827 613 
Newer immigration countries.... 2,920 888 
By leading nationalities: 

Gormany,? 35 ese ate eee 976 268 
SWeGentid, alae iiaees. cecvemr testa 535 116 
Norway and Denmark......... 645 107 
TUM. co aihiniGns ehegeiniwene site eee , 360 186 
POLAN GH. iahsen 3 ota k tec torels, comet 303 116 
Czecho-Sloyakial ers. coca 279 52 
Spain andePontucale. 3 earn 132 3m 
Mexico tate Gs oe aae Scola 246 87 
Miscellaneous newer immigra- 
tion’ "5. eaters ate uated ature ahelietoes 1,600 410 ‘ 
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b. City Foreign-Born Nationality Colonies.—There are 5,163 
city groups containing over 100 foreign-born people of a given 
nationality. The following tables will show the number and 
size of these city colonies: 


Number of People of Same Nationality Number of Cities 


Over eZ OOO Meee ee ae tieree sa bth 47 

Between 10,000 and 25,000.......... 73 

Between 5,000 and 10,000........... ial} 

Between 1,000 and 5,000............ 948 

Over rol. (:0 OV OMovad) tiation sects tence ancie 1,181 (23% of total) 


The remainder of the 5,163 city colonies are below 1,000 
population ; 16 per cent are between 500 and 1,000 population, 
and all others between 100 and 500. 

The following table shows these city groups distributed by 
types and leading nationalities: 


City Colony Groups 
From 100 to 1,000 Over 1,000 


Nationality People People 
English-speaking immigration.... 1,140 293 
Older immigration countries..... 3,831 1,160 
Newer immigration countries.... 1,647 582 
By leading nationalities: 

GEPIMaMVyiyasye A hace aac wea eae 352 128 
SWieGeiiigre «ohesaeuauaiiats ate hehaee aca 208 43 
Norway and Denmark......... 166 34 
Mba v yy caeenerare cece) Meee be iene css oes 237 134 
OVA ieee Sei sateto sees eos eislaa kes 174 93 
@zecho-Slovakia. 1.) sie. ces 8 os 97 28 
Spaine sand) Portulsale tts sc0te/-.6 6 75 22 
NVEOSSCO Bia oscv cts 1a chet Ree evens, reene terete "sus 49 24 
Miscellaneous newer immigra- 

THUOLOI Saeaice patter oe MeN arn PEN eee -1,015 281 


c. City-Ward Foreign-Born Nationality Colones.—There are 
12,581 city wards containing more than 50 foreign-born peo- 
ple of a given nationality. The following tables will show the 
number and size of the city ward colonies: 


Number of People of Same Nationality Number of City Wards 


(ON VENUS 6 oidahs noan 6 DE ot enn CC MOrie Site cor 4 
Between 110,000 amd) 25,000). oi... mc cers ee oe ws 58 
Betweenes, VO0raMawLO, 0.00) 50) y. ccteieisnsexcts se teroeynis 100 
Between 1,000" and 15,0005 .e.c < . civc nc 0 oe ee oes 1,293 
OVerer OOOM GROAN Nap. ci oeiett ac tete eyeueleniprajiela: ereps 1,455 (11%) 


The remainder of the 12,581 city ward colonies are between 50 
and 1,000 in population; eleven per cent are between 500 and 
1,000; 48 per cent between 100 and 500; and 30 per cent be- 
tween 50 and 100. 
The following table shows these city ward groups distrib- 
uted by types and leading nationalities : 
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City Ward Colony Groups 
From 50 to 100 From 100 t0 1,000 Over 1,000 


Nationality People People People 
English-speaking immigra- 

TOON TS: te: Beene Sears ee Ney On aes 1,206 2,164 345 
Older immigration countries 655 1,769 331 
Newer immigration coun- 

EROS erate eee oheae Meee este 1,589 3,441 947 
By leading nationalities: 

GGrmlany ven oi eietee esis 222 707 209 

WOON. oie ical sagt eae 135 288 46 

Norway and Denmark... 144 272 21 

TEALY. pcre ra cen ane eee convaleToretene 189 508 209 

POA wie senate eters 166 425 166 

Czecho-Slovakia ........ 82 191 25 

Spain and Portugal:.... 72 141 17 

MEXICOs aca srerece aeetanes 21 43 18 

Miscellaneous newer im- 

WISTAtIONe sv Seles 2 1,141 2,133 512 


VI. EXTENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL WORK 


1. Forgren Lanauace Cuurcuss By DENoMINATIONS: The 
following table shows the number of churches reporting services 
in a foreign language according to the Federal Religious Cen- 
sus of 1916. That there are fewer to-day than eight years ago is 
quite generally conceded. The data is here arranged by general 
denominational groups: 

Number of Churches 


Reporting Use of 
Total Number Forcign Language in 


of Churches Whole or in Part 

Aadventise: Bodies... cut Beets « ciniseeinls 2,268 220 
Baptist:) Bodies a5.) 00 ose oe Va ae 57,9388 878 
Buddhist Temples (Japanese)........ 12 12 
Congregational' Churches............. 5,867 447 
Disciples of Christ Churches......... 8,408 12 
Eastern Orthodox Churches.......... 301 286 
Evangelical Association Churches.... 1,636 585 
German Evangelical Synod Churches. 1,336 1,274 
Jewish Conererationsat5;0:tone mee 1,901 1,537 
Lithuanian National Catholic Church. us 7 
TLALGHOP A SOULE R b.rcc8,6) «ised a nese 13,928 10,009 
Mennonite “BOGIES. stim seics cio setccacieneraters 838 426 
Methodist? Bodies. Givi... 8 occ. coins 65,760 1,411 
Morayvianer Bodies a ccs coer mate 136 61 
Polish National Catholic Churches.... 34 32 
Presbyterlabis BOGS. soc ec eiiee 15,869 , 631 
Protestant Episcopal Churches....... 7,392 121 
‘Reformed BOdlesia. ree aire tetas 2,748 1,128 
Roman Catholic Churches.....,..... 17,487 6,076 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies..... 458 448 
United Brethren Bodies.........i%... 3,896 41 
United Evangelical Churches......... 957 49 
Miscellaneous Denominations......... 17,910 537 

TOCA cose rotohecduetalaie eiesetacnt SR eae Ree 227,487 26,239 
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2. PRoTESTANT WoRK: 


NATIONALITY ° 


The following table will show the 
number of Protestant church and mission centers by nationality 
and denominational strength as reported in 1922: 








Armenian........ ; 
Chinese. ...... 
Czecho-Slovak . 
Finnish. . . 
French. . 
German... 
Hebrew terete eae nae: : 
Ttalian sas ie ea tad Sad oe Sethe. Beds 
JADANEROSy cA Sonar alee sis city ated alae 
Magyar 
Norwegian and Danish............. 
Polish 
Bortweuese’s. tistaoa;, tusec.cs «a5 d feareeits 
FUUSSIaN Hye ae Maki eRe oor mare S 
Spanish (Inc. Mexican)............. 
SWeGISh: ty neat atta aMae sn. 
Miscellaneous (Including 14° Other 
Nationalities). cme enas tate -rataeye 




































Mursopist jee petda le 
RIAN g 
ae Ss oO # 
2°38 a as & |Sax SIS Slav 
$8| ..|S8] < 2 |e Sls Sle elas 
SS/SSlSel al a | SM slSaelserss| = 
Seise8isa| | - | 2 essesieeec| s 
2A) 40|4a| b |B |O |aC<paidaias| = 
i. | eee 7 | re a OR foe 32 
Bee 12 By Poesia ‘ 3 3] 32 
Eee 14 2) 16 2} 82) 10 8) 151 
Ld Cpe | eee 26) o:.eaha. erect [tee 53 
LO enol ok A eS ea ae 3] 22 48 
289} 119]..... 250 218 1 ee ke 1,491 
esa eros Vl use eee ee Oe 12 
67 2| 40! 100 4 9 6 3} 26)... 257 
23 Fees 1 ee a Pa Qhewet 5 3 51 
BWA oe 38 42 Die vet 49 8 9}... 149 
LOM Aarpibes Maar Leilene 28 eek al eeok cr eeyl hee 133 
tore 22 Ole sce 1y Sepa bem 4).. 37 
al cae te Bees cee ero Dade au se Seed ts 8 
Coase eeteee DYN neh trate hotest od pre noes 3 18 
42 48)... 61 QO estes sd ds fea 3 8} 191 
Wl ere ete fs is) Wee: 5) serene 20 267 
8 3}. 12 16 ue 2 7 6 54 
1,148 59) 429} 403 38] 393 279} 105} 89] 46/2,985 














Vil. EXTENT OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL WORK 


The territorial scope of the study ordered by the General 
Conference has been taken to be that territory under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
Thus, Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska are included in the sur- 
vey. Within this territory the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
work among foreign language peoples as follows: 


1. ORGANIZED WorRK: 


a. Annual Conferences : | 
Ten German, designated as follows: Hast, Central, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Northern, Saint Louis, South- 
ern, Western, Pacific, and California. 
Four Swedish, as follows: Eastern, Central, North- 
ern, and Western. 
Two Norwegian-Danish, as follows: Norwegian and 
Danish, and Western Norwegian-Danish. 


3. Mission Conferences : 
Two Swedish, as follows: Southern and Pacific and 


Porto Rico. 
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c. Missions: 

Five, as follows: Hawaii, Pacific Chinese, Pacific 
Japanese, Latin America and Southwest Spanish. 
EpiscopaL AREAS: These Conferences and Missions 

are assigned to the following areas for Episcopal super- 
vision : 

‘ New York Area: East German and Hastern Swedish 
Conferences. 

Pittsburgh Area: Porto Rico Mission Conference. 

Detroit Area: Central German, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish, and Northern Swedish Conferenves. 

Chicago Area: Chicago German and Central Swedish 
Conferences. 

Saint Paul Area: Northern German Conference. 

Saint Louis Area: Saint Louis German Conference. 

Omaha Area: Northwest German Conference. 

Wichita Area: Southern German Conference and 
Southern Swedish Mission Conference. 

Denver Area: West German and Western Swedish 
Conferences, and Southwest Spanish Mission. 

Portland Area: Pacific German and Western Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conferences and Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference. 

San Francisco Area: California German Conference 
and Pacific Chinese, Pacific Japanese, Latin American 
and Hawaii Missions. 


2. UNorGANIZED WorK: 


a. Regular English-speaking Church Program: 

There are 303 churches in English-speaking Con- 
ferences working with a greater or less degree of suc- 
cess some definite program among foreign language 
peoples. Some are working through the regular ac- 
tivities of the Church, while others have departmental- 
ized the activity, and are giving more specialized at- 
tention to it. 


b. Foreign Language Churches and Mission Centers: 

In the unorganized work (that is, where a foreign 
language church or mission center is attached to an 
English-speaking Conference) there are 136 definitely 
organized churches and mission centers. In 91 of 
these projects, a pastor speaking the language of his 
people is at work; while in the remaining places the 
work is carried on by English-speaking pastors and 
workers. 
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The following table will show the details of this unorgan- 
ized work: 
Number of Churches and Number of 


Nationality Mission Centers Language Pastors 
Norwegian-Danish (Eastern 
Group)y~ oc ac se COA Spader ae 13 12 
CAIV AM acres svlaierctce se cia niors ty occtals 45 45 
CWZECHO-SlOVakKe ecm mee ios wes a 13 10 
POLIS apcisn cess ertt eect Sein shiakive 2 Hf 5 
Oth engi Slavis vase iw ocvs ciecnaeoeer hi crcecs 14 4 
PSU TIN Sate sees akererteac ees ers SUS eh ciehes 12 3 
Spanish and Portuguese........ 8 1) 
SERGI CLM ewes chats aystene ate ccs eins eberoiere orate oe 6 3 
JN PTS OWE HOU 4 Sb is FF ROR We LC SENET 3 2 
IMG CORA NC OIG «cosh; cused < m theucls ors 5 4 
OV SlOte ere. cisieee eres ege sieteveos wielect,ous os 9 7 
THO Lal Sreerrae ice et eis saa ets 136 91 


c. Episcopal and District Supervision: 

This unorganized work is spread over most of the 
United States, but by far the greatest amount of the 
work is in the Northeast section (east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio Rivers). These 136 charges 
are under the Episcopal Supervision of 18 Bishops, 
and are located in 41 different English-speaking Con- 
ferences and 68 districts. 


The following table will show the extent of the work in rela- 
tion to our various areas, Conferences and districts: 


Areas Conferences Districts 

Hastern Norwegian-Danish 

GEOUD SG is, cis, ont bacteroids ore out) eves 5 8 10 
AGAMA Levcstelaricsterstnate bicte-syalelors 11 23 36 
CZECRHO-SIOVAK, (siece.0iecc6¢ 0:08 7 12 12 
WOUUSseuchatsreretere Giersssenehee ee 8 8 9 
OthercSliwen ees cas ee at 7 7 10 
Spanish and Portuguese... 4 6 8 
TTA SUIS. ors. 8 vero sieve: ode yste ss 5 6 9 
PRPC a senate ote. hselis a.sisiaiecs sacs 4 6 6 


Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, Magyar, Lithuanian and Ar- 
menian are in from 1 to 3 areas, Conferences and districts 
each. 


3. ANNUAL CONFERENCE ReEporTS FOR 1922: The Southwest 
Spanish Mission had 15 effective pastors and 7 supphes. There 
were 21 pastoral charges, 9 of which were circuits, making 30 
preaching points, 972 members and 1,401 enrolled in the Sunday 
School. There were 16 church buildings and 10 parsonages. 

The Pacific Japanese Mission had 31 preaching points and 
22 charges. There were 15 effective ministers, 1,629 full mem- 
bers, 1,594 enrolled in the Sunday School, 16 church buildings, 
11 parsonages, and a total property value of $181,975. 
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The Pacific Japanese Mission has made a distinct advance 
along all lines during the past twenty years. It increased in full 
membership from 923 in 1904 to 1,696 in 1923. During this 
same period the Sunday School enrollment has increased from 
305 to 1,933 ; benevolences from $419 to $5,236; ministerial sup- 
port paid locally, from $2,899 to $14,205; property valuation 
from $36,250 to $186,475. The indebtedness has been decreased 
from $9,117 to $900. The per capita giving for ministerial sup- 
port and benevolences in the quadrennium ending 1907 was less 
than $6; while the average for the present quadrennium is 
more than $12 per capita. 

The Pacific Chinese Mission had 18 preaching places, 7 
charges, 7 effective pastors and 7 church buildings. The total 
full membership was 498, and the Sunday School enrollment 
707. 

The Latin American Mission had 21 effective pastors; 4 bi- 
lingual, 2 Portuguese, 1 Italian and the rest Mexican. There 
were besides these, seven supplies. There were 28 appointments 
and 60 points where preaching, Sunday School or social work 
was maintained. There were 820 members, 1,931 enrolled in 
Sunday Schools, 11 church buildings and 6 parsonages. 

The Hawawu Mission has work among three nationalities: 
Japanese, Korean and Filipino. There were 11 Japanese charges 
with 5 effective pastors; 9 Korean charges with 8 effective pas- 
tors; and 11 Filipino charges with 4 effective pastors. The 
Mission had 1,238 full members, 1,875 enrolled in Sunday 
School, 8 church buildings, 5 parsonages, and a total property 
value of $220,000. 

The Porto Rico Mission Conference had 35 preaching points, 
39 charges and 15 effective pastors. There were 2,908 full 
church members, 7,180 enrolled in the Sunday School, 50 church 
buildings, 17 parsonages, and a total property value of $161,450. 

In the two Norwegian-Danish Conferences there were 114 
preaching points, 89 charges. Of the 89 charges, 64 were filled 
by Episcopal appointment, 7 of whom were “in the studies” ; 
25 were “left to be supplied.” There were 6,180 full members 
and 6,428 enrolled in 83 Sunday Schools. There were 108 
church buildings and 62 parsonages, with a total property value 
of $940,250. 

In the four Swedish Conferences and two Mission Confer- 
ences, there were 233 preaching points and 184 charges. Of the 
184 charges, 128 were filled by Episcopal appointment, 19 of 
whom were “in the studies”; 56 were “left to be supplied.” 
There were 19,301 full members and 20,192 enrolled in 185 
Sunday Schools. There were 217 church buildings and 141 par- 
sonages, with a total property value of $2,876,850. 

In the ten German Conferences there were 544 preaching 
points and 454 charges. Of the 454 charges, 375 were filled by 
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Episcopal appointment, 25 of whom were “in the studies.” 
- This left 79 “to be supplied.” There were 58,240 full mem- 
bers and 71,130 enrolled in 574 Sunday Schools. There were 
614 church buildings and 446 parsonages, with a total prop- 
erty value of $6,363,020. 

For the eighteen foreign language Conferences and Mission 
Conferences of the older immigration groups there were 37 dis- 
tricts and 772 charges. 567 of these were filled by Episcopal 
appointment, 51 of whom were “in the studies,” and 160 were 
“left to be supplied.” There were 60 special appointments, and 
17 left without appointment to attend school. 


4, LEADERSHIP: 

a. Effective language ministry. 

The following table will show the number of charges and ef- 
fective ministers listed by language groups. It will also show 
the number of charges and preaching points: 

Number of 
Effective Ministers 
Number of Special 


Oharges Pastors Appts. 
1. Conferences: 


JOPCSrMANH SS ose vests Geka 467 Ot, 38 
GuSiwedishwne macirsetsi ewes s 186 128 15 
2 Norwegian-Danish ......... 86 64 w 
MG ta xc eene oko tsieie tees ante ey cc 739 567 60 
2. Missions: , 
Pacific) CHINEBCE yo. series ames esis 7 ts 1 
Paciiie=JapaNneSerce je cea wes hae 22 15 c6 
Latin Americans. isin. Seas. 28 21 2 
Southwest Spanish........... 21 15 4 
ELA Lltecspeertiats overated sunt ecavakornverorts ous i keg 4 
ETADANCSC Mae cccace oe cuss 11 
HROLCATO alien crete awice chars 9 
PINT UOM meen erie ones 11 
MPO TT OREUIC Ons eietenesaeccate in wvecteleie oe 39 15 1 
Dota lau aie teiseelolen crete sre 148 90 18 
8. Unorganized: 
Hastern Norwegian-Danish.... 13 $2." al 
Newer immigration groups.... 123 TL ak 
DOTA aera eristeacsree se tas, 5 136 83 2 
Grands WOtal vyemecrere.c leis tele crete 0 s:010 1,023 740 80 


Analyzing in further detail, in the 10 German Conferences we 
find that there were 50 more charges left “to be suppled” in 
1922 than in 1900 when there were actually 101 less charges. 

In 1890 there were in the 10 Conferences 108 men in the 
studies, while there were in 1922 only 26. 

The reports show an ever-increasing number of transfers from 
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foreign-language Conferences to English-speaking Conferences 
during the thirteen year period from 1910-1922 inclusive, in 
which time 64 were transferred from German to English-speak- 
ing Conferences, and 70 from Scandinavian into English-speak- 
ing Conferences. 

The number received on trial in the 10 German Conferences 
steadily increased until 1890 when 32 were received. Since 
that point, there has been a steady decline, until there were 
only 5 in 1922. 

Ministers received annually in full connection steadily in- 
creased up to 1890, when 30 were received. From that time 
there was a steady decline, only 3 being received in 1922. 

In the 8 Scandinavian conferences the number received on 
trial declined steadily during the past ten years, decreasing 
from 16 in 1911 to 4 in 1917, but increasing again to 15 in 1922. 
There was also the same decline as to full Conference members 
received, the number being 17 in 1912, 3 in 1919, but increasing 
to 11 in 1922. Of the 15 Scandinavians received on trial in 
1922, 7 were Norwegian-Danish. Of the 11 full Conference 
members received, 5 were Norwegian-Danish. 


b. Place of Birth: 


1. German: Ministers: 


Information Born Born in the 
Conference Relation Secured Abroad United States 
MACHINE! CES, 5 @eho.t ote sole are 347 178 169 
Probationers Mew ee one 11 4 i 
SUpeCvANnUUAter gatas cower s 131 78 53 
Supernumerary .......... 9 8 uf 
Tova) yan/ secre overnite 498 268 230 
2. Swedish Ministers 
INGUIN Ol usterceacne einai ete hoe 102 86 16 
SuUperannival Gamwpece ere 19 19 0 
SUPETNUMELANY, veces ee 2 2 i! 
DPOLALEG Ketethechiste ey ceeeree 123 107 iy 
3. Norwegian-Danish Ministers: 
ACTIVES xis) eae chore niente oie 65 59 6 
Superannvateryi .ace.m wok 16 15 1 
Supernumerary ........... 2 2 0 
PROG  scthchole aie ete erate Rbetrere 83 76 7 
Grand Motals Buse. 2. se see oe 704 451 254 


c. Age of Effective Ministers: 
German Swedish Norwegian-Danish 


Between 20 and 30 years of age 9 12 3 
Between 30 and 40 years of age 72 31 19 
Between 40 and 50 years of age 98 27 20 
Between 50 and 60 years of age 134 43 12 
Between 60 and 70 years of age 85 its 12 
Between 70 and 80 years of age 12 2 
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d. Years of Service of Lffective Ministers: 
German Swedish Norwegian-Danish 


Between 1andi10 years served 62 28 16 
Between 10 and 20 years served 88 19 20 
Between 20 and 30 years served 95 Pail 14 
Between 30 and 40 years served 94 18 vé 
Between 40 and 50 years served 26 il 
Between 50 and 60 years served 3 afi 


e. Training: The educational preparation of ministers in 
charge of churches in foreign-language Conferences was studied 
by the Commission on Life Service. The following results were 
obtained : 

Of 441 foreign-language ministers from whom data was se- 
cured, 51 had completed both college and theological courses ; 
78 others were college graduates; 94 others had attended col- 
lege; and 140 had completed theological diploma courses with- 
out completing college work. Of the 78 remaining, 27 had 
finished high school; 29 others had attended but not completed 
high school work, and 22 had only 8th grade training or less. 

Comparing the training of these foreign-language ministers 
with those in the white English-speaking Conferences, we find 
that 11.5 per cent of the foreign-language ministers are below 
high school grade, as compared with 16.8 per cent of the white 
English Conference ministers; 59.1 per cent of the foreign- 
language ministers are below college grade, while only 36.7 
per cent of the English Conference ministers are below college 
grade. Only 29.4 per cent of the foreign-language ministers 
are college and theological seminary trained against 46.5 per 
cent of the white English-speaking ministers. Only 11.6 per 
cent of the foreign-language ministers have complete Seminary 
training, as against 20 per cent for the English-speaking min- 
isters. 

f. New Immigration Leadership: Two phases of the problem 
of leadership for the new immigration groups present them- 
selves: 

First, by far the greatest number of language pastors are 
those who have been trained in the country of their birth, often- 
times for the Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox priesthood 
or the Lutheran or other indigenous Protestant ministry. This 
type has not usually learned to handle the English language 
very well, and in many cases has failed to adapt itself to Amer- 
ican customs. There are some notable exceptions to this tend- 
ency. The lack of organized supervision and the sporadic at- 
tention given to examination of candidates, has resulted in many 
cases in accepting into Conference relations men not properly 
qualified. 

Second, the training of bi-lingual leadership. One of the great 
needs of the Church is that for properly trained ministers and 
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lay workers who have an understanding of the background and 
language of the various nationality groups, and who are also able 
to use the English language and are in thorough sympathy with 
American institutions. This field of training has almost wholly 
been neglected by the regular educational institutions of the 
Church. Some attention has been given to it during recent 
years by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in their Train- 
ing Schools and by the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, cooperating with some of our educational centers, 
but the quality and quantity of this leadership is in general far 
behind the need. 


VIII. HISTORICAL DATA 


1. OtpER IMMIGRATION; GERMAN, SwEDISH AND NorRwWE- 
GIAN-DANISH CONFERENCE—A STATISTICAL SURVEY: 


In a series of charts based on statistical information taken 
from the Annual Conference Minutes for ten items of report, 
certain tendencies of growth and decline are noticeable. The 
ten items for which information is tabulated are: 


1. Ministerial support 6. Junior League membership 
2. Membership (full members) %. Number of church buildings 
3. Number of Sunday Schools 8. Number of parsonages 

4, Sunday School enrollment 9. Property value 

5. Epworth League membership 10. Total benevolences 


Information concerning these ten counts was gathered for 
the following items: 

1. Beginning date 

2. Number on beginning date 

3. Peak date; that is, date at which number reached its high- 
est point 

4. Number on peak date 

5. Number in 1921 

6. Comparison of number in 1921 with previous date before 
peak was reached, when number reported was the same as 1921 

7. Loss or gain from peak date 


This study was made for all the foreign-language annual 
Conferences and missions from the date of organization. “Be- 
ginning date” refers to the date statistics were first reported. 
Prior to the organization of Conferences there were many dis- 
tricts in English-speaking Conferences. ‘These were also seg- 
regated and studied for the same counts as noted above. This 
Conference and district information was charted so as to give 
the trend of growth or decline. 

a. District Growth: All the district charts for the ten counts, 
for the period from 1837 to the organization of annual Confer- 
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ences and missions, show a growth all along the line. Further- 
more, the growth is rapid and in some cases precipitous. The 
only exception is that of benevolences, which show a more steady 
and at first almost imperceptible increase. 

b. Harly Conference Growth: 'The same rapid increase on all 
counts, with a more rapid upgrade for benevolences, is shown 
during the early years of the separate work of the various annual 
Conferences. 

c. Checking Period and Decline: We find further that there 
is a distinct checking period, during which time the data holds 
about level, after which there is a period of decline, in some 
cases almost as precipitous as the advance during the earlier 
years. 

It is a factor worth recording that these advances, periods of 
checking and decline, follow closely the immigration "movements 
of the various nationality groups under observation. For ex- 
ample, the German immigration came first, and in the largest 
numbers. The next largest wave was from Sweden, and third, 
came the Norwegians and Danes. These correlations lead one 
to the conclusion that the progress of the Church in a foreign 
language has some relation to the tide of the immigration. 

d. Peak Date Analysis: Analyzing these reports in more 
detail, we find that the date at which the peak was reached can 
be tabulated so as to give some correlation with immigration 
data for the various nationalities, and also to show at what 
period in the development in the various Conferences certain 
items of report reached their fullest strength. 


For the Ten German Conferences, an analysis of these peak 
dates shows out of the 100 possible dates, 
18 were still going up in 1921 
13 reached the peak in 1920 
35 reached the peak between 1910-1920 
17 reached the peak between 1900-1910 
14 reached the peak between 1890-1900 
and 3 reached the peak below 1890 


For the Norwegian Conferences, out of 20 Aoxdiiie dates, 


9 were still going up in 1921 
3 reached the peak in 1920 
4 reached the peak between 1910-1920 
1 reached the peak between 1900-1910 
and 3 reached the peak between 1890-1900 


For the Swedish Conferences, out of 60 possible dates, 
17 were still going up in 1921 
5 reached the peak in 1920 
35 reached the peak between 1910-1920 
and 8 reached the peak between 1900-1910 
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Of the 18 Conferences, out of the possible 180 daies, 
43 were still advancing in 1921 
21 reached the peak in 1920 
T1 reached the peak between 1910-1920 
21 reached the peak between 1900-1910 
17 reached the peak between 1890-1900 
and 3 reached the peak below 1890 


The above figures are for the nationality groups in general. 
It will be well to notice the variation within the nationality 
groups. 

For the East German Conference an analysis of the peak 
dates shows that out of the 10 possible dates only 1 was still 
advancing in 1920, the other 9 items showing a loss since the 
peak date. In the Central German Conference 4 of the 10 
items had advanced since the peak date. In the Saint Louis 
German Conference 3 had advanced; Chicago German, 2; West 
German, 2; California German, 1; while no advance had been 
made in the Northern, Northwestern and Pacifie German Con- 
ferences. 

In the Swedish Conferences, the Eastern Swedish showed a 
gain for 3 of the 10 items of report; the Northern Swedish, 2; 
Western Swedish, 2; Southern Swedish, 5; and Pacific Swedish, 
< : 

oO. 

The Norwegian-Danish and Western Norwegian-Danish Con- 
ferences showed advance in + and 5 counts respectively. 

e. Summary: Taking those items which showed decline since 
the peak date as “minus,” and those that were still increasing 
in 1922 as “plus,” we have the following: 

The German—8?7 minus, and 13 plus, or a loss on 87 per cent 
of 100 counts. 

The Swedish—48 minus and 12 plus, or a loss on 80 per cent 
of the 60 counts. 

The Norwegian-Danish—15 minus, and 5 plus, or a loss on 
75 per cent of the 20 counts. 

Of the total 180 counts for the 3 groups of Conferences, 150 
were minus and 30 plus, or a loss of 83 1/3 per cent. 

Of the 30 points gained, five were for benevolences, 9 minis- 
terial support, 6 property value, 5 Sunday school enrollment, 
3 membership, 1 Junior League and 1 Epworth League. 

Analyzing still further these gains on the 30 points, the 5 Con- 
ferences showing gains in benevolences in 1922 are, of course, ac- 
counted for by the general gain. In comparing the pro rata 
giving of the foreign-language Conferences which will be noted 
in a different connection, you will find that these Conferences 
have made enviable records in stewardship giving, and that 
losses on benevolences are to be explained largely in the light of 
the general Centenary sag. If, however, we take the pre-Cente- 
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nary figures, we find that only 3 of the 18 Conferences had a 
gain in 1918 over their previous records—15 showing decrease 
from peak dates. 

The nine Conferences which show ministerial support still on 
the increase, are accounted for in the general up-trend of the 
payment of better salaries all over the Church. The six Confer- 
ences increasing in property value are accounted for in the build- 
ing of better properties and the general increased valuation. 
Only one Conference shows increase in Epworth League and one 
for Junior League—all other Conferences decreasing in both 
these counts since two years after the beginning of the organ- 
izations in 1909. There are 5 Conferences where Sunday School 
enrollment and 3 where membership are still advancing. 

We must, however, go a little deeper into this membership 
and Sunday School enrollment data if we wish to take into ac- 
count all of the factors. 

For 10 German Conferences, while the membership total for 
1922 shows an increase over the previous two years, the peak 
was reached in 1917 with a total of 60,544 full members. In 
1908, however, there were 60,076 members reported giving for 
the 9 years to the peak an increase of only 468 members. There 
were as far back as 1898, 58,125 members or within 74 mem- 
bers of the report of 1921. A report for German Sunday School 
scholars in 1896 shows only 240 less than in 1922, and 782 more 
than in 1921. This same general trend is true for the Swedish 
and Norwegian-Danish Conferences only the dates do not 
go back quite so far, although the Norwegian-Danish enrollment 
in 1895 was only 406 less than in 1922, a net increase of only 
15 per year. 

2. PERCENTAGE Stupy: The following study of percentages 
of increase or decrease by periods of 25 years will be of interest. 
The study covers the total German, Swedish and Norwegian- 
Danish reports for church membership and Sunday School 
enrollment: 


a. Church Membership: 


German: The gain in full membership for the German work 
during the first decade of report; that is, 1840-1850, was 171.2 
per cent. During the-decade between 1850 and 1860, an increase 
of 183.2 per cent. During the decade 1860-1870 when immi- 
gration fell off materially, there was a decrease in the rate of 
percentage, this decade only showing 48.2 per cent gain in full - 
membership. During the period 1870-1880, a slight increase 
was shown, the gain being 52.1 per cent. From that time on, 
the drop was quite precipitous. For the 25 year period be- 
ginning 1847 and ending 1872, the German work gained in full 
membership 521 per cent. For the 25 years beginning 1872 
and ending 1897, 102.5 per cent gain, and for the 25 years be- 
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ginning 1897 and ending 1922, only 1.8 per cent gain. Or, if 
the last decade only is considered (1912-1922), a loss of 2 
per cent. 

Swedish: Of the Swedish work, the gain in full membership 
during the first decade of reports; that is, from 1860-1870, was 
103.8 per cent. 1870-1880 there was a gain of 172 per cent. 
Over the 25 years beginning 1872 and ending 1897 there was a 
gain of 347.7 per cent. During the 25 years ending 1922, the 
gain is only 84.1 per cent. If we take the decade 1912-1922, 
the gain is only 4.3 per cent. 

Norwegian-Danish: In the Norwegian-Danish work the gain 
in full membership during the first decade of report, 1860— 
1870, was 480 per cent. During the next 10 years, 1870-1880, 
the work remained almost stationary, showing a gain of only 
3 per cent. Another large gain was reported in the decade 1880— 
1890 of 235.6 per cent. During the 25 years beginning 1872 
and ending 1897, there was a gain of 240.6 per cent; while the 
last 25 years ending in 1922 shows a gain of only 16.2 per cent. 
Or, if we take the last decade by itself; that is, 1912-1922, 
there is a gain of only 0.8 per cent. 


b. Sunday School Enrollment: 


German Sunday-school enrollment: During the 15 years be- 
ginning 1857 and ending 1872, the gain in Sunday-school enroll- 
ment was 148.2 per cent. During the 25 years beginning in 
1872 and ending 1897, the Sunday School enrollment increased 
100.3 per cent, and during the 25 years beginning 1897 and 
ending 1922 the increase was only 0.6 per cent. If the increase 
over the last decade is considered, 1912-1922, the increase is 
4.3 per cent. The report of the last decade which shows recent 
increase in Sunday-school enrollment is directly related to the 
opportunity for serving a larger constituency that has opened up 
in the foreign language work because of the increased use of 
English in the Sunday School. 

Swedish: The gain in Sunday School enrollment for Swed- 
ish work during the 15 years beginning 1847 and ending 1872 
was 715.6 per cent. For the 25 year period beginning 1872 and 
ending 1897, the gain in Sunday School enrollment was 758 per 
cent. For the 25 years beginning 1897 and ending 1922, the 
gain was 71 per cent. Or, if we take the last decade alone, 
1912-1922, the gain was only 0.9 per cent. 

Norwegian-Danish: For the first 10 years of report, 1862— 
1872, the Norwegian-Danish Sunday School enrollment gained 
643.7 per cent. For the 25 years, 1872-1897, the gain was 310.7 
per cent; for the 25 years beginning 1897 and ending 1922, the 
gain was only 0.4 per cent. If we take the last decade, 1912- 
1922, we find a gain of 11.7 per cent. 

3. COMPARATIVE Stupy Wrrn GENERAL Cuurci: In order 
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to compare the figures here given showing such great decrease 
with the increase or decrease for the general Church, we have 
secured the data giving the increase and decrease for all Meth- 
odist Episcopal work in United States, as a basis of such com- 
parison. On the one hand, therefore, we have combined the 
percentages for the three older immigration groups comprising 
the eighteen Conferences of Norwegian-Danish, German and 
Swedish work, and, on the other hand, the English-speaking 
Conferences (including Negro work) of continental United 
States. The period covered is for 25 years, beginning 1896 and 
ending 1921. 
The following factors have been compared : 


Increase Decrease 
EXFFECTIVE MINISTERS 

















English-speaking Conferences ............ 13.0% 

Foreign Language Conferences............ —— 6.2% 
NUMBER OF MINISTERS ON TRIAL 

English-speaking Conferences .......... —- 7.7% 

Foreign Language Conferences ........ — 52.0% 
MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 170.0% — 

Foreign Language Conferences ........ 109.0% — 
FuLL MEMBERSHIP 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 52.5% — 

Foreign Language Conferences ......... 15.0% —— 
NUMBER OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

English-speaking Conferences ......... — 5.0% 

Foreign Language Conferences ........ —— 28.6% 
SuNDAY ScHOOL ENROLLMENT 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 72.0% —— 

Foreign Language Conferences ....... 9.4% —. 
Epworth Leaguer (During past 10 years, 1912-1922) 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 29.2% 

Foreign Language Conferences ......... 3.4% 
NUMBER OF CHURCHES 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 8.0% 

Foreign Language Conferences ........ 17.5% 
NUMBER OF PARSONAGES 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 43.1% — 

Foreign Language Conferences ......... 7.0% ———— 
PROPERTY VALUE : 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 153.9% —- 

Foreign Language Conferences ......... 85.9% = 
ToTAL BENEVOLENCES 

English-speaking Conferences .......... 789.9% —— 

Foreign Language Conferences ......... 486.0% — 


Pre-CENTENARY BENEVOLENCES 
(For 20 years, 1896-1916) 
English-speaking Conferences .......... 156.8% 
Foreign Language Conferences......... 75.0% 
If we take the peak year in benevolence 
giving of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1920, and compare it with the giving in 
1896, a 24 year period, we have: 
English-speaking Conferences ......... 897.5% —— 
Foreign Language Conferences ......... 557.3% —— 


oe a Gael 
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4. Home Mission AND CuurcH Extension Arp: The ten 
German Conferences since the time of their organization have 
received $1,241,315 Home Mission and Church Extension 
aid; $471,156 Home Missions, and $770,159 Church Ex- 
tension. 

Swedish Conferences and Missions have received $431,816, 
$298,778 being Home Missions, and $133,038 Church Extension. 
Norwegian and Danish Conferences have received $185,049, of 
which $127,417 is Home Missions and $57,632 is Church Exten- 
sion. 

This makes a total of $1,858,180 for these eighteen Confer- 
ences, $897,351 for Home Missions, and $960,829 for Church 
Extension. 

5. Home Mission anp CHurca Extension COLLECTIONS: 
The organized work from its beginning has given a grand total 
of $2,153,488 to Home Missions and Church Extension. The 
Swedish work has contributed $340,765, and the Norwegian- 
Danish work has contributed $134,605. The German work has, 
therefore, contributed $912,173 more than it has received. The 
Swedish work has received $91,051 more than it has con- 
tributed, and the Norwegian-Danish work has received $50,584 
_more than it has given. The total German, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian-Danish gift to Home Missions and Church Extension 
has been $2,628,858, which is $770,678 more than has been re- 
ceived. 

6. BENEVOLENT Givine: The German, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian-Danish organized Conferences and missions since their 
organization have contributed to the total benevolences of the 
Church $6,353,994. This is an annual payment of $148,065, 
or $1.94 per capita. Of this amount the ten German Confer- 
ences contributed $5,085,372, or $102,105 per annum, making 
a per capita gift of $1.90. The total Swedish contribution was 
$912,341; $37,468 annually, or $2.09 per capita. The two Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conferences contributed $59,142, which is at 739 
per annumu, or $2.34 per capita. 

The following list shows the annual per capita giving of the 
foreign-language Conferences and missions from their organ- 
ization to the present time in order of their rank: 


Pacific Chinese Mission....$4.42 Pacific Japanese........... $1.91 
Pacific Swedish eer. 4 vn. . 3.90 Southern German.......... 1.84 
California German......... 3.67  Hastern Swedish........... 1.80 
Hasty Germans .seaucecietec ce 2.86 Norwegian-Danish ......... 1.71 
‘West ‘German tants) ao cntorncce 2.48 Northern Swedish.......... 1.69 
Western Swedish........... 2465 Central (Germanic. aceeen 1.57 
Northwest German......... 2.38 Chicago German........... 1.48 
PacificsGermatte ste. ene 2.37. St. Louwis German......... 1.42 
Southern Swedish.......... 2.36 Latin American Mission... 1.34 
Western pide Sot Danish 2.34 Southwest Spanish Mis- 
Northern German.. He .92 SiON. Bad. ee RAT oar, 335) 
Central Swedish........... 1.91 
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7. European Reuier anp Reconstruction: A great deal 
of interest is attached to the question of the relationship existing 
between foreign-language work in the United States and the 
work of the Church in the mother country ; especially is this 
true as regards work in Germany, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

At the beginning of the Centenary period, which was coinci- 

dent with the signing of the Armistice, there was a natural 
desire on the part of the nationals in America to send relief to 
their stricken compatriots in Europe. In this connection it 
must be remembered that while the Scandinavian countries had 
remained neutral, the economic troubles had so spread all over 
Europe that they were also very much in need of assistance, 
especially the work of the Church. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was among the first agents to send relief and constructive 
assistance to the stricken people all over Europe. 
' The area including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland 
received in the five years 1919-1923 inclusive, $647,727. The 
area including Germany, Switzerland, and the former territory 
comprising Austria Hungary and Russia received $707,408. 
Of this $481,502 went into Germany. To this must be added the 
more than $400,000 spent in relief during the years of the war 
and immediately thereafter. 

During the first two years of the Centenary money for relief 
in Hurope was given Centenary credit. Because of this, the 
German people felt free to send their relief money through the 
regular agencies of the church. At the beginning of the third 
year, however, the Council of Boards of Benevolence made a 
ruling that thereafter such moneys designated for relief pur- 
poses only could not be given Centenary credit. This caused a 
great deal of hardship in the German Conferences, inasmuch 
as they felt the pull of relief need in Germany, and at the 
same time wanted to pay their regular benevolent quota. in 
full. 

There have been vast amounts of relief sent to Germany with- 
out Centenary credit. Some has been handled through the 
Board of Foreign Missions, but more has been sent direct or 
through other rehef agencies. 

8. CenteNnARY Recorp: Notwithstanding the diversion of 
these amounts, the foreign-language Conferences have made a 
notable record during the Centenary years. From the report of 
Centenary receipts to November 30, 1923, which represents a 
period of four and one-half of the five Centenary years, we find 
the following percentage paid of amount due on that date. 
They are recorded in order of their rank with annual per 
capita : 
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Pct. Paid 
Of Amount Paid Annually 
Conferences Due to Date Per Capita 
Northwest; German 4 255. ot aa. 122% $8.53 
Pacitie Swedish: o.c4ie vis. oslo reaheliees 112 7.29 
WVGStGorinaniirs ociecenecie oni be 93 oe 6.40 
We WESTCED: OS WEGISII tis ciscchem seers cates © 89 6.21 
Central Germann si one ek 88 5.85 
California: German stan essere er 84 6.32 
Northerne German "iGsteus olacka erie hel 81 6.44 
‘Pacific: (Germany poccseaeiace seicie arsvia on 74 6.16 
Southern German esi -4 scree eae 73 4.73 
Western Norwegian-Danish ........ 72 4.49 
CentralisS wedishipe neces sti stoietete 70 4.88 
HastaGermanmtitciwers ss mcrtruiee ne ets 70 8.10 
Southern: Swedish... oct vlactew els 65 3.63 
Ste owiss Germanys asp neiac ctashercaony. 64 4.18 
INOnt Heri S wie Gloucs ibis lal seek. bt 3.99 
NOPWESlan-DaAmish™ seperate. piercer: wietane 57 3.98 
Chicago) German. <\ancnsereders tevelerens 55 4.01 
Basterni Ss weGishine -aisleteiehisseteestnecs 47 3.29 


The eighteen foreign-language Conferences paid in during 
this period $2,022,980, which was 75 per cent of their quota, 
and represented $5.38 per capita. 

Of this total amount, $1,509,595 was contributed by the 
ten German Conferences, which was 70 per cent of the amount 
due, and which represented an annual per capita gift of $5.76. 

The six Swedish Conferences contributed $402,188, which 
was 68 per cent of the amount due, and which represented an 
annual per capita gift of $4.62. 

The two Norwegian-Danish Conferences contributed $111,197, 
which was 59 per cent of the amount due, and represented an 
annual per capita gift of $4.07. 

Some note should be’ made of the large giving of certain 
churches in some of these Conferences; for example, in the 
Northwest German Conference thirteen charges oversubscribed 
their quotas by more than $1,000. For these thirteen charges, 
the oversubscription is 153 per cent. 

In the Pacific Swedish Conference one charge alone, Kings- 
burg, California, paid in more than one-half of the amount of 
the entire Conference. The payment for Kingsburg amounted 
to 221 per cent of its quota. If we subtract this church from the 
Conference, the remaining charges paid in only 85 per cent of 
their quota. The five churches in California paid 167 per cent 
of their quota; while the ten churches in Oregon and Wash- 
ington paid in only 76 per cent. 

Three churches in the Southern German Conference paid 173 
per cent of their quota. If we subtract the large amount paid 
in by these three from the remaining charges of the Conference, 
it is reduced from 73 per cent to 53 per cent. In all, 115 Ger- 
man, 20 Swedish, and 5 Norwegian-Danish churches over-paid 
their Centenary quotas. 
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IX. INSTITUTIONS 


The organized foreign-language work among the German, 
Swedish, and Norwegian-Danish peoples has, during the his- 
tory of the work, been productive of results other than in the 
formation of church societies. As fast as a need’ arose for sup- 
plementing the specialized work which these Conferences under- 
took to do, there was organized the institution which would 
take care of the need. The following institutions should be 
taken into account in making a study of these groups. 


1. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 


a. German.—The German Conferences formerly controlled a 
number of educational institutions of both academic and college 
rank. Many adjustments have been made, however, during re- 
cent years. The Charles City College of the Northwest German 
Conference, formerly located at Charles City, Iowa, was merged 
about 1914 with Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. The 
Northwest German Conference is represented on the faculty by 
the Vice-President of Morningside College and a collection is 
taken in both Conferences for the institution. 

The Pacific German Conference formerly had representation 
on the faculty of Willamette University at Salem, Oregon. This 
relationship has been discontinued. Saint Paul’s College of 
the Northern German Conference, organized in 1889 and after- 
wards reduced to preparatory school rank, did. excellent work 
for more than 20 years, the enrollment at one time reaching 175. 
In 1917 with an enrollment of only twenty students, the institu- 
tion was closed, and the school building finally sold to the 
“Church of God,” the students being sent to Parker College at 
Winnebago, Minnesota. 

The German Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, whose con- 
stituency was represented in the Central, Chicago and Hast 
German Conferences, formed a union with Baldwin College of 
the East Ohio Conference. This joint institution is now known 
as the Baldwin-Wallace College. 

The combined value of real property, including equipment, is 
$694,125, with an endowment of $706,254. The number of 
faculty members is 81, and the students in 1922 numbered 695. 

Nast Theological Seminary, a Department of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, has a special endowment of $131,500; six members 
on the faculty and 17 students enrolled. The alumni of this 
Department numbers 242 men. 

Central Wesleyan College at Warrenton, Missouri, is the only 
remaining educational institution of college rank entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the German work. The constituent Confer- 
ences—Saint Louis German and West German—have recently 
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had conferences with members of the Saint Louis Conference, 
looking toward making this college the joint institution of the 
English and German work in that section of the country. The 
total value of property, including equipment, is $206,000. There 
is an endowment of $350,998. The total number of faculty 
members is 44; the number of students 252. 

The Theological Department of Central Missouri Wesleyan 
has a value of real property of $72,000, and endowment of 
$65,000. The number of faculty members is 5, and the students 
40. 

The Central Wesleyan College has always made a specialty 
of training ministers for the German Conferences in America. 
Among the 921 alumni there are at present 163 in German 
Conferences, 84 in English Conferences; 12 in other than 
Methodist Churches; besides 32 in foreign fields and in de- 
tached church service. There are 228 in the teaching pro- 
fession. At present no class in theology is taught in German. 

Blynn Memorial College, a secondary school at Brenham, 
Texas, is under the constituent control of the Southern German 
Conference. A professional ‘school known as the Cleveland Law 
School, has some slight affiliation with Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege. 

Dorcas Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the German Central 
Deaconess Board, is an educational center for the training of 
specialized woman workers, including deaconesses. There is 
also a Nurses’ Training School in connection with the Bethesda 
Hospital work in Cincinnati. 

b. Swedish Hducational Institutions: Swedish Conferences 
have just two educational institutions; one a very small College 
at Austin, Texas, with a property valuation of perhaps $75,000. 
The Swedish Theological Seminary at Evanston, Illinois, has a 
total property valuation, including equipment, of $136,000, and 
an endowment of $50,000. There were 5 members on the faculty 
and 20 students enrolled in 1922. The Seminary has a working 
agreement with Garrett Biblical Institute whereby its students 
are admitted to the classes of this latter institution for most of 
their work. A diploma is issued upon completion of the course. 

c. Norwegian-Danish Educational Institutions: The Nor- 
wegian-Danish Theological Seminary at Evanston, Illinois, 
is the only institution for educational work sponsored by 
Norwegian-Danish Methodism. They report a total property 
value, including equipment, of $32,000, and an endowment of 
$10,000. 

The Norwegian-Danish Seminary was organized in 1882. The 
course of study extended at first over three years, and is now 
increased to a four-year course, which includes a theological 
as well as a preparatory course for students not having a high 
school training. 
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In 1890 there were 13 students; in 1900 there were only 12; 
and in 1910 there were 18. There was a great slump up to 1919, 
but in 1922 the number had risen to 28, and there is an increase 
in 1923 over this figure. 

Most of the theological courses are taken at Garrett Biblical 
Institute nearby. At the completion of the course a diploma 
is given. 

The following excerpt which is taken from the report of the 
Principal, gives some idea of the type of leadership desired at 
the present time: 


“The type of leadership desired at the present time is somewhat 
different from what was needed some years ago. Conditions have 
changed somewhat in certain sections of the country. It is very 
‘ essential that we have men who are able to use both the Norwegian 
(or Danish) and the English language without any difficulty. More 
than that, they must be both Americans and Norwegian-Danish in 
spirit; otherwise, they cannot serve as a connecting link between the 
two groups. 

“Tt is also essential that our future leadership is better trained 
and better equipped all around than has been the case in the past.” 


2. HosprraLs AND Homzs: 


a. German Hospitals and Homes: German Methodism has 
developed a unique series of hospitals and homes. The German 
Central Deaconess Board organized in 1897 has grown to em- 
brace the group known as “The Bethesda Institutions,” of 
which the following are in the city of Cincinnati: 


Deaconess Motherhouse Bethesda School for Nurses 
Bethesda Hospital Bethesda Home for the Aged 
Maternity Hospital Louise Golder Deaconess Home 
Scarlet Oaks Hospital and Fanny Nast Gamble Me- 
Scarlet Oaks Annex for Con- morial Chapel 
valescents Nurses’ Home 
Children’s Hospital Gertrude Kolbe Deaconess Rest 
' Dorcas Institute Tlome 


Epworth Heights Vacation Cot- 
tage 


There are also branch homes in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Milwaukee and stations in Detroit, Michigan; Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Los Angeles, California, and Akron, Ohio. Other hos- 
pitals under this board are: 

The Bethany Deaconess Hospital, located in Brooklyn, New 
York and the Deaconess Hospital in Louisville, Kentucky. 

A hospital owned by the First German Church of Los Angeles, 
California, valued at $500, 000, is operated under lease by out- 
side agencies. 

The following Old People’s Homes are under German con- 
trol: 
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Bethany, Brooklyn, New York 

Bethesda, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Peoples’ Home, Quincy, Ohio 
Pacific Old People’s Home at Los Angeles, California 


The following children’s homes are operated: 


German Methodist Orphan Asylum, Berea, Ohio 

Central Wesleyan Orphans’ Home, Warrenton, Missouri 

The William Nast Christian Home for Young Men, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

The total property value for the above institutions in 1922 
was $2,063,613, with an endowment of $498,000. The capacity 
of Homes was 424, the number cared for being 377. 

The German Central Deaconess Board has under its super- 
vision 81 deaconesses and 10 probationers. Fourteen of the 30 
students at Dorcas Institute are training for deaconess work. 


b. Swedish Homes: The following homes for the aged are 
under the jurisdiction of Swedish Methodism: ° 


Bethel Swedish Home, Ossining, New York 

Bethany Home, Chicago, Illinois 

Emmanuel Home, Clay Center, Kansas. 

The total property value of the above institutions is $434,000. 
The capacity of Homes is 171 and the number of occupants in 
Homes in 1922 was 155. 

Other work carried on by Swedish Methodism: 

Immigrant and Port Mission, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Swedish Epworth Home for Employed Young Women, New 
York City 

Susanna Wesley Home for Employed Young Women, Chicago, 
Ilhnois 

City and Immigrant Mission, Chicago, Illinois 

Scandinavian Home of Shelter for Fallen Women, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 

Adone Seaman’s Bethel Home, Galveston, Texas 

Swedish National Sanitorium for Consumptives, Denver, 
Colorado 


c. Norwegian-Danish Homes: he following institutions are 
under the jurisdiction of Norwegian-Danish Methodism : 


Elim Old People’s Home, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Bethany Old People’s Home, Stockton, California 

Deaconess and Woman’s Home, Chicago, Illinois 

Lyng Home for Girls, Seattle, Washington (Property rented) 
Norwegian-Danish Girls Home, Los Angeles, California 
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-d. Miscellaneous Institutions: Institutions among other groups 
that have been developed are as follows: the Japanese Ellen 
Stark Ford Home for Children, San Francisco, California; the 
Susanna Wesley Home at Honolulu, Hawaii; the Spanish Amer- 
ican Institute for Children at Gardena, California, and the 
Harwood Boys Spanish School at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


X. FOREIGN LANGUAGE LITERATURE 


The matter of foreign language lterature is another impor- 
tant item in the program of work among any foreign-language 
peoples. Among the assets of the older - immigration work are 
“Der Christliche Apologete,” “Sandebudet” and “‘Evangelisk 
Tidende.” 

1. German: “Der Christliche Apologete”’ is a union of the 
former “Apologist” and the “House and Hearth.” It is ee nee 
by the Methodist Book Concern, being one of the family of 
official Advocates. It has 10,568 paid subscribers, 1,300 of whom 
are in German-speaking Europe. Tt was founded in 1839 by 
William Nast. It is not only the recognized official organ of the 
German Conferences in America, but it is highly esteemed by 
leaders both at home and abroad. There is no question but that 
it serves a very real constituency, and that its work should be 
maintained as long as there is need for interpretation in the 
German language. 

2. SCANDINAVIAN: “Sandebudet’ (Swedish) and “Hvange- 
lisk Tidende” (Norwegian-Danish) are published by the Meth- 
odist Book Concern and are under its direction semi-officially. 
In each case these papers are a union of two or more former 
Conference publications. Sandebudet was established in 1862, 
and has a present circulation of about 4,000. Evangelisk Ti- 
dende was established in 1922, being a consolidation of “Den 
Kristelige Talsmand” (1870), “Vidnesbyrdet” (1888), ‘and 
“Ostends Missionaer” (1910). The present circulation is about 
3,900. 

3. ORIENTAL: “The Hawarian-Korean Christian Adovcate,’ 
the “Japanese Methodist’ and “Ang Mabuting Balita”’ are 
monthly publications under the direction of the Hawaiian Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission, Hawaii. These publications were es- 


+ tablished in 1914, 1919 and 1920, respectively. 


“The Japanese-American Christian Advocate” is the official 
organ of the Pacific Japanese Mission ; established in 1917. 

4, Newer Immicration Pusircations: The papers for the 
newer immigration groups are as follows: “La Voce,” published 
by the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, and 
established in 1923, having a present circulation of 1,300, 
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“Krestan,’ a Slovak monthly published jointly by the home 
missionary agencies of the Congregational and Methodist EHpis- 
copal Churches; established in October, 1912, but recognized 
by the Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications, 
September, 1922; circulation, about 1,000. “Awrora,” a Por- 
tuguese monthly published by the Methodist Book Concern and 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension at Mor- 
gan Memorial, Boston, Mass. It was established in 1917, and 
has a present circulation of about 1,000. “Zivot,” an independ- 
ent monthly, published by the Zivot Publishing Company, Ok- 
lahoma City. It was established in 1910, and is edited by a 
Czech (Bohemian) Methodist minister. 


XI. CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


1. Income: The total income for the 18 German, Swedish, 
and Norwegian-Danish Conferences for 1921 was $96,795, of 
which $75,500 belonged to the German, $14,600 to the Swedish, 
and $6,700 to the Norwegian-Danish Conferences. 

Of the total amount, $96,795, $41,668 was raised by the 
churches, $16,591 from investments, $13,514 from the Book 
Concern, $5,800 from the Board of Conference Claimants, $754 
from other sources, and $18,468 reported as separate funds. 

The total resources represented by investments for the 18 
Conferences amounted to $664,378; of which $560,737 are 
German, $67,841 Swedish, and $15,800 Norwegian-Danish. 

2. Cuaims: The Disciplinary annuity claim ranges from $20 
in the Chicago German to $10 in the Norwegian-Danish Con- 
ference. The average for the general Church is $16.97. 

The total years of service for the 18 Conferences is 9,527, of 
which 7,477 are in the German Conferences, 1,305 in the Swed- 
ish and 745 Norwegian and Danish. 

The total annuity claim for the 18 Conferences was $133,177. 
For the German Conferences, $108,809; Swedish, $16,668; and 
Norwegian-Danish, $7,700. 

3. Cuaims Parp: Less than one-half of these claims were 
paid. The annuity rate paid ranges from $14 in the Central 
Swedish Conferences, which is 100 per cent of the claim, down 
to $1.95 in the Saint Louis German, and $2 in the Chicago Ger- 
man Conferences. A total of $19,247 necessitous money was 
paid. The total paid out in the 18 Conferences was $81,773; 
$62,206 German, $14,380 Swedish, and $5,137 Norwegian- 
Danish. 

The Southern, Central and Eastern Swedish paid 100 per 
cent of their claims. The Western Norwegian-Danish paid 79 
per cent; Pacific German, 77 per cent; Pacific Swedish, 70 per 
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cent; Hast German, 70 per cent; and the Central German, 69 
per cent. All others are below the general average for the 
Church, which is 64 per cent. Western Swedish paid 60 per 
cent; Northwest German, 58 per cent; Southern German, 48 
per cent; Norwegian-Danish, 35 per cent; California German, 
27 per cent; Saint Louis German, 28 per cent; West German, 
20 per cent; and Chicago German, 10 per cent. 

There were 417 claimants in the 18 Conferences; 313 were 
German; 75 Swedish; and 29 Norwegian and Danish. Of the 
total, 189 were preachers; 192 widows; and 36 children. (One 
hundred and forty-five preachers were German; 28 Swedish; 
and 16 Norwegian and Danish.) Nine preachers and 5 widows 
relinquished their claims. 

Of the retired ministers, 6 were paid less than $50; 28 were 
paid between $50 and $100; 29 between $100 and $200; 40 be- 
tween $200 and $300; 68 between $300 and $500; and 12 be. 
tween $500 and $700. Of the widows and children, 44 were 
paid less than $50; 37 between $50 and $100; 57 between $100 
and $200; 63 between $200 and $300; 32 between $300 and 
$500; and 2 between $500 and $700. In the general Church 
1,469 preachers received more than $500; of this number 424 
received between $700 and $1,000, and 25 above $1,000. By 
comparison only 12 of the preachers in foreign-language Con- 
ferences received above $500. 

4, AvERAGE Sautary: The highest average Conference sal- 
ary is the Chicago German, $1,407. Northwest German, $1,310 ; 
Northern German, $1,200; West German, Central and Hast 
German all are between $1,000 and $1,100; California German 
and Southern German are above $900; Northern and Western 
Swedish are between $900 and $1,000; Pacific German, Pacific 
Swedish and Western Norwegian and Danish are between $800 
and $900; Norwegian and Danish, Southern Swedish, and Hast- 
ern Swedish between $700 and $800. The Saint Louis German 
is the lowest, or $517 average salary. 


XII. WOMEN’S WORK 


1. Woman’s Forriagn Misstonary SoOcIeTy: 


The first auxiliary of the Society in German-speaking Con- 
ferences was organized at the Old Rosabel Avenue Church in 
Saint Paul in 1872. The work of this Society has gone on un- 
interrupted although the Church has now been transferred to 
the Minnesota Conference. In 1883 the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society reported 4 branches, 16 auxiliaries and a mem- 
- bership of 825. At the present time there are in the German Con- 
ferences 314 auxiliaries with 10,290 members, 102 young peo- 
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ple’s societies, with 3,188 members, and 192 children’s bands 
with 4,003 members, a total of 608 organizations and 17,476 
members. The receipts to the Society from these organizations 
for the year 1922 totaled $58,285. Three young women went 
out during the year to the foreign field and others are prepar- 
ing for the work. 

The work of the Swedish Conferences was organized in 1897 
at Red Wing, Minnesota. In the six Conferences there are today 
130 auxiliaries with a membership of 5,209. These women 
raised and remitted to the Society last year the sum of $12,796. 

The first auxiliary in any of the Norwegian-Danish churches 
was organized in 1902 in Minneapolis. The work is not reported 
apart from the English Conferences. 


2. WomaAn’s Home Missionary SOCIETY: 


* The work of the’ Woman’s Home Missionary Society is or- 
- ganized in the following foreign-language Conferences: Central 
German, Chicago German, Saint Louis German and Southern 
German. Work is carried on at ports of entry, including Ellis 
Island, New York; Boston, and Angel Island, San Francisco. 
There are eleven employed workers. Three immigrant homes 
are maintained, one at each port, with a total property valuation 
of $84,500. . 

The McCrum: Slavonic Training School at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, has been set apart for the training of specialized 
bi-lingual workers. There are three industrial schools for Span- 
ish and Mexican girls as follows: The Frances DePauw School, 
Los Angeles, California; Harwood, at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; and The Mary J. Platte School, Tucson, Arizona. The | 
Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement is located in the Mexican sec- 
tion of El Paso, Texas. Homes and schools are also maintained 
for Oriental people in California and Hawaii. 


XIII. TRANSITION PERIOD COMMON TO FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE WORK IN AMERICA 


1. Laneuace: If we assume the necessity of providing lan- 
guage services for those foreign-born elements in our country, 
either newly arrived or such older groups as have not learned 
to use the English language, we must acknowledge the inevi- 
table corollary to this language work, that is, the period of 
transition which takes place as the immigrants learn the use of 
the English language, and especially as the second and third 
generations of children come to know the English language much 
better than they do the language of their sires. 

2. Custom: It is also necessary to understand that this 
transition period is not influenced wholly by the matter of lan- . 
guage, for custom—the mode of living of the migrated peoples 
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—has fully as much weight as that of language. If it is natu- 
ral on the part of the church to minister to peoples of differ- 
ent customs by methods and leadership that will appeal to them 
and to their way of doing things, it is just as natural to change 
the method of approach and type of program when dealing with 
their children and grandchildren, born in this country, who 
partake more and more of the customs and education of the 
country of their birth. 

3. ConsclousNESS oF Kinp: In a word, the principle of 
“the consciousness of kind,” which causes us to set apart cer- 
tain church machinery, and certain church leadership to per- 
form a certain task, inevitably compels us to change the methods 
of ministering in order to permit the same “consciousness of 
kind” principle to operate at its best among the generations 
now completely a part of America. 

4, Mixep Lancuace AnD Custom ConsriruENcy: It is un- 
derstood that while this change takes place in a complete man- 
ner, if given a long enough period for its operation, it does not 
occur at any given time. We will therefore have in the same 
neighborhood, and therefore in the same constituency: strangers 
newly arrived; older people who have been in America, in some 
cases many years, among whom there has taken place varied 
degrees of assimilation into the language and customs of Amer- 
ica; and the children and grandchildren of foreign-language 
parents who have taken on or thrown off the language and cus- 
toms of their parents in varying degrees. 

In America, among newly arrived immigrants one will find 
those who make it their first business and passion to learn the 
English language and the customs of America, and those who do 
not. We find among the adults who have been in the country a 
long time, those who have learned the English language per- 
fectly and who take their part in the normal life of the com- 
munity and those who do not. Among the children of foreign 
parentage we find those who have retained the language and 
customs of their parents to a greater degree than those of their 
surroundings, and those who have, to the exclusion of all others, 
adopted the English language and made themselves a part of 
their surrounding American environment. 

5. MutHopism’s Farture to Apopt Poxricy: In the first 
place, the Methodist Episcopal Church has never developed a 
policy in regard to its responsibility for work among foreign- 
language peoples in America. All of this work has sprung up 
in sporadic manner, with little or no regard for guiding prin- 
ciples. 

6. DEveLopMENT or Lancuace Work IN THE CHURCH: 
Over against this opportunism is an accomplishment among 
certain nationality groups of the older immigration that has all 
the earmarks of a providential movement. One of the out- 
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standing, if not the most outstanding, pieces of missionary work 
by any denomination is that of Methodism’s work among the 
German,. Swedish and Norwegian-Danish peoples, the spirit of 
which development in America leaped the ocean and planted in 
the mother countries the Methodist fires that have in recent 
years become a most noticeable conflagration. 

When we study the beginnings of this movement, however, 
we cannot give credit to the mother church for either vision or 
conscious nurture of this work. Doctor Nast and Pastor Hed- 
strom at first worked in local projects much the same as other 
language pastors are working among twenty-one nationality 
groups today. The mission, district and Conference develop- 
ment came along in natural course, but not in line with any 
worked-out policy or conscious vision. 

On the other hand, it is patent knowledge that if Methodist 
Episcopal leadership had been aware of its opportunities and 
had established work twenty years sooner, at least two denomina- 
tions among the German and one among the Swedish, all akin 
to Methodism in doctrines and beliefs, would not have been 
formed. 

Coming down to the present time we do not find that the 
Church has advanced very far in its relationship to the newer 
immigration groups. Our methods of approach, policy for re- 
cruiting and training leadership as well as our program, are all 
in the experimental stage, and organizations of every type have 
been allowed to grow up without reference to a positive plan of 
development. 

The older immigration groups therefore formed their organ- 
ization and policy on the side lines rather than as a conscious 
part of the program of the Mother Church. Doctor Nast and 
his associates soon found that the meeting of the English An- 
nual Conference took little cognizance of their problem. It was 
natural for them to begin to hold group meetings which soon led 
to missions within the English-speaking districts, then to sepa- 
rate missions within the Conference, finally to foreign-language 
districts in the various Conferences, and as a last phase the or- 
ganization of separate foreign-language Conferences after the 
Civil War. 

Pastor Hedstrom for the Swedish work, and leaders of 
the Norwegian-Danish groups, went through the same ex- 
periences and the same organizations resulted. We have this 
process taking place at the present time in the Eastern sections 
of the United States, among thirteen Norwegian-Danish 
churches. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church not only did not consciously 
recognize the great need of reaching people of foreign tongue, 
but it held these various off-shoot organizations to the same 
rigid accountability as its English Conferences and churcues, as 
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far as annual reports were concerned, showing conclusively that 
it did, not recognize the type of the hew mission growing up 
within its ranks. Furthermore, there was no planning or look- 
ing forward to the time when results of the inevitable transition 
period would bring its fruitage. 

?. Two Opposine Forces: There are two subconscious 
principles in operation in every organization ; one may be called 
the centripetal force, which in its movement gathers into a 
single center all elements. The other is the centrifugal force, 
which begins with an unwieldy mass, and throws out from its 
center the elements as fast as they are naturally separated from 
the whole. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in its organization, na- 
turally operates under the centripetal principle. Every year the 
foreign-language pastor has had to report the number of full 
members, the enrollment in the Sunday School, the amount of 
money received for ministerial support and benevolences. This 
has caused him, quite naturally, when the tug of the centrifugal 
force began to operate, under pressure of the transition factor, 
to want to hold within his church membership all of the vary- 
ing degrees of constituency, regardless of their transitional de- 
velopment. He needed them, first to keep his membership ~ 
report up, and second in order to report the finances of the 
church both as to his salary and benevolences—“Paid in full,” 
for it is on the basis of these two counts, primarily, that his 
rating as a member of the Conference is determined. 

The District Superintendent of the foreign-language district 
has had, for the same reason, to hold on to the various churches 
within his district, even though he comes into violent clash with 
the centrifugal force of the transition period, which tends to 
wean away influential members and even entire Eee into 
the regular English Conference organization. 

The same principle would operate if foreign- means work 
were thrown into a single area. The centripetal principle for 
church, district and area would tend toward solidarity. This 
would be ideal in a foreign field, but in America with the centri- 
fugal principle in full operation over the transition period, it 
becomes the chief stumbling block over which we have forced 
our language Conferences, causing them great hardships and in 
some cases unnecessary strife within the church. 


XIV. EFFECT OF TRANSITION PERIOD ON WORK 
OF THE CHURCH 


1. Bastc Poticy: We assume acceptance of the thesis that 
every church has a continued right to life and usefulness, and 
indeed we must accept this principle, or accept its alternative ; 
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that is, that the foreign-language church should survive only so 
long as it serves a definite constituency in that language, and 
then die. We shall assume, therefore, in this report that 
the church wants to accept the first alternative—that of con- 
tinued life and usefulness. 

2. Apaprattion Nrep: If, however, we accept this as a prin- 
ciple, the factor of location, language and program adaptation 
must be taken into account. Let us notice how these have oper- 
ated in the older organized foreign-language work of the 
Church: 

a. Location Adaptation: The Commission has information 
locating the communities where there are two Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, one in an English-speaking and the other in a 
foreign-language Conference. We have taken as a measurement 
of distance a radius of five blocks in the city and a radius of 
five miles in rural districts from each of the two churches in- 
volved. The unit taken has been the preaching point rather 
than the charge: inasmuch as one of the points on a given cir- 
cuit may be alone in the field and the other near an Eng- 
lish-speaking Methodist church. (The Southern German and 
Southern Swedish Conferences are not included in this list, 
since the overlapping constituencies are more with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. There are, however, some few 
projects in these two Conferences where the Methodist Epis- 
copal churches are in the same community, but the number is 
negligible. ) 

OVERLAPPING Merrnopist ParisHus: Data has been gath- 
ered for 794 foreign-language Conference parishes or preach- 
ing points. Of these, 5384 are in the same parish with an Eng- 
lish-speaking church, giving a total overlapping percentage of 
67.3. Of the total number, 470 are German; 209 Swedish; and 
115 -Norwegian-Danish. Of the Germans, 295, or 62.7 per 
cent overlap English-speaking parishes. The number of the 
. Swedish is 154, or 73.7 per cent; for the Norwegian-Danish, 
85, or 73.9 per cent. 

The following table will show the details by Conferences: 


Near English 
Conference Points M.H.Church Percent 
GERMAN: 

Hasty. Van art estuee eee aoe Cree eats 41 31 715.0% 
Central sek. Reece ee 92 56 60.8 
Chica bora borsn te ae oe 66 48 72.7 
Northern > ok oscar eet 33 22 66.7 
SUP Ligue ast pace syed ks. tee ea ete 69 33 47.8 
Northwest #5... 3203 aae eee ee 42 25 55.0 
West attest ttoliecie clits forename 79 48 60.7 
Pacific ws eee i a. ts eae 25 ily 68.0 
Californians ncaa stor aeatine 23 aly 73.9 

Total 2p ieee Oo eee 470 295 62.7 
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SWEDISH: 
ASEORN ie rant rk toot, pods 31 20 64.5 
Contra le ca vee tere ee haan tes 56 45 80.4 
INORUR ERT neon on ae ae 66 43 65.2 
Wiestern yea oe sade oe 0 ae 36 32 89.0 
TREN CHU ElLeeRt sioner Chica eas tee tes ane a 20 14 70.0 
Totaly 2822: CEES ONE cide 209 154 Wont 
NORWEGIAN-DANISH: 
Norwegian-Danish ........... 89 65 73.0 
WeSTERF At SEL eter itee hein rae, 26 20 76.9 
MP OGAE Sees ame sta omens eee 115 85 73.9 
Grange Dota ccs: saans soicveie ore iahe caret 794 534 67.3% 


The low percentage of the St. Louis German Conference is 
accounted for because in Missouri there is not so great over- 
lapping of the English work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The important 
question of overlapping with other denominations is not touched 
upon here, although we have the data fairly complete. This 
will be an interesting and important study, especially when these 
other denominations are Lutheran, Evangelical or of the 
Swedish Mission type. 

We found in our study of individual projects that not all of 
the English Conference churches were the stronger. We there- 
fore compared 120 of the German, 47 of the Swedish and 24 of 
the Norwegian and Danish, or 191 churches in all. In 75 per 
cent of the German cases the English church was stronger, 9 
per cent were of equal strength, and 16 per cent of the Ger- 
man churches were stronger. Of the Scandinavian 83 per cent 
of the English churches were stronger, 15 per cent of the Lan- 
guage Churches were stronger, and in 2 per cent of the cases. 
the strength was about equal. 

b. Language Adaptation: If the foreign-language church is 
properly located, it need only adapt its program and policy in 
order to continue its life and usefulness. One of the serious 
problems for adaptation has been that of language. It is logical 
to use a foreign tongue when a mission is begun among a racial 
group who have recently emigrated to America. As long as 
the church group is made up of adults of this type, no problem 
arises. ‘The problem comes: 

First, when the children are not taught the mother tongue. 

Second, when even though they are taught the mother tongue 
in the home, they use English in the public schools and in the 
natural associations of life. 

Third, when either the husband or wife cannot understand 
the language. 

Fourth, when adults have been in the country long enough to 
have acquired a thorough knowledge of English, although for 
purposes of worship they may prefer their native tongue. 
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It should be understood that even though a person may become 
proficient in the use of English in business and social matters, 
when it comes to matters of the heart and the sacred relation- 
ships of life, the use of the mother tongue is most natural and 
is the better medium for the emotions and feelings that relate 
themselves to these things. 

_ As these various factors begin to enter into the situation of 

the foreign-language church, the transition period begins. This, 
we think, is one of the most delicate periods in the life of any 
church. To adapt the program so as to hold the various 
younger elements, and, at the same time, to minister to the 
older people, is a very serious problem. There has been no 
general policy worked out in the foreign-language Conferences 
in regard to this question. Until comparatively recently it was 
quite customary in certain sections of the country to have all 
services in the church in a foreign tongue. Aside from the 
natural desire to have church services in their mother tongue, 
the Sunday School and young people’s societies were often used 
openly as a means to keep the children and young people effi- 
cient in the language in order that they might worship with 
their parents. Even today, we have churches where this is the 
practice. It is largely found in certain rural sections where 
the entire family attend church together, remaining for all 
services. 

In spite of this, however, the process naturally began to 
work out where certain services were held in English as a con- 
cession to these various groups. 

The following are some of the means employed to bridge 
over the transition period: 

First, part English in the Sunday School and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies. 

Second, an occasional English service in the evening. 

Third, language service in the morning with all other sery- 
ices in English with the exception of Prayer Meeting and 
Adult Bible Class in the Sunday school. 

Fourth, everything English except language service in the 
evening in order to provide an English service for Sunday- 
School children in the morning. 

Fifth, alternate language services in the morning, or, in 
some cases, two services Sunday morning—one language and 
one English—often merging into each other. 

Sixth, everything English, except ministry to older people 
through pastoral work and special services. 

Upon careful analysis of the projects, one finds that aside 
from those churches where “everything” is foreign, which pre- 
supposes a new immigration constituency, the general statement 
can be made that where “all foreign” is used the Church either 
is only ministering to a few older people, or it has ignored pretty 
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generally the needs of the younger people, and failed to make 
the proper adjustment. 

There are some good cases of adaptation where one service 
in a foreign tongue is still used. In these cases the younger 
and older groups understand each other’s needs and are cooperat- 
ing. The large number of cases representing all English or 
mostly English, together with some of the morning service 
groups represent the strong, virile organizations with but few 
exceptions. 

It will be of interest to study in greater detail these phases 
of adaptation to see what has happened working through the 
eighteen foreign-language Conferences. In order to measure 
in some accurate manner the various degrees of transition 
which these churches have made from the use of the foreign 
language to that of the English, we have arranged the fol- 
lowing key: 

1. Means foreign language used in all services. 

Norrt.—This may permit partial use of English in Sunday 
School or Young People’s Society. 

Where there is not English of any kind in any part of any 
service the designation will be minus 1. 

2. Means foreign language used in most of the services of 
the church. The Sunday school and Epworth League are in 
English, or mostly so, and there is an occasional English ser- 
mon; perhaps once a month or alternating in the evening 
service. 

3. Means all services are in English with the exception of 
the morning preaching or evening preaching, for instance, one- 
half of the preaching services. The prayer meeting may or may 
not be in a foreign language and there is likelihood of adult 
Bible class in Sunday School probably in a foreign language. 

4. Means all services are mostly in English. It means that 
the morning service is not always in a foreign language but 
alternates, or perhaps once a month in English. All other 
services are in English. Adult Bible class in Sunday School 
may be in foreign language. 

5. Means all services in English. This would permit an 
adult class in Sunday School and parts of prayer meeting in a 
foreign tongue. Pastoral visitation to a few older people may 
make use of language medium. 

Tur Mrruop: We have computed percentages by counting 
“1”? and “2” predominately foreign, and “4” and “5” predom- 
inately English, the language used in the former two and the 
latter two “balancing. Column “3” has to do with churches 
whose services are about two-thirds in the English language. 
One-third of the column, therefore, is placed under the pre- 
dominately foreign and two-thirds under predominately Hng- 
lish. 
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The following table will give the analysis by Conferences 
under this principle: 


LANGUAGE USED BY GERMAN, SWEDISH, AND NORWEGIAN-DANISH CHURCHES 
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c. Program Adaptation: There are four general types of 
problem facing the language church in the process of adapta- 
tion of its program to the changing needs of its constituency. 
They are as follows: 

First. Providing for needs of new immigrants from mother 
country. 

Second. Reaching of kindred language groups, such as work 
among Germans, Russians, Austrians, Hungarians, and even 
such nationalities as the Roumanian, Polish, Ruthenian, Lithu- 
anian, and to a limited degree, the Czecho-Slovaks, the Jugo- 
Slavs and the Finns. 

Third. Reaching all the English-speaking constituency not 
being cared for by other Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

Fourth. By putting on a seven-day-a-week service program 
in addition to the regular program of worship, mid-week prayer 
meeting, and socials for young people. 

Space does not permit the insertion of the vast material 
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gathered—some of it encouraging, as showing the splendid re- 
sults of adaptation, and some as truly revealing the disinte- 
grating effects of failure to make the location, language or pro- 
gram adaptation. 


XV. OPINION REGARDING ORGANIZATION STATUS 


We now come to the third phase of the commission given by 


“the General Conference: that is, to ascertain “what changes, if 


any, may be needed by our foreign-language Conferences in 
America.” We have fallen heir, among other things, to a vast 
amount of correspondence, resolutions and memorials touching 
upon the question. The official memorials coming from various 
annual Conferences will be available in other reports. It will 
only be necessary here in this abstract to point out the general 
trend of sentiment. 

There is the extreme right position; that is, those who want 
matters left exactly as they are. The reasons given for main- 
taining Conferences just as they are, may be generally summed 
up under the following headings: conservation of language con- 
stituency, increased new immigration, cooperation with Europe, 
care for institutions, foreign-language ministry—effective and 
superannuate—General Conference representation, and more 
economical administration. 

There is still another group which takes the extreme left 
position ; that is, they feel that the time has come for immediate 
dissolution of all foreign-language work, merging it into the 
English Conferences. ‘This extreme position is held by very 
few among the language constituencies. This is accounted for 
largely because those who have in times past come up to the 
point where they believe in the immediate dissolution of Con- 
ferences, have gone over into the English church, and have 
thus taken themselves out of the debate. 

Many have remained with the work, however, and are out- 
spoken in their demand for immediate merger.. They take the 
stand that English is almost universally used, and that pro- 
vision can be made where it is yet needed by the older people. 
They admit that there may be some loss to these older people, 
but that the present. loss of younger people more than out-bal- 
ances this probability. This group does not believe that the 
present foreign-language churches adequately take care of the 
new immigration; first, because of the slight probability of 
many of the new arrivals locating near our churches; and, 
second, they contend that even if they do, they will find the 
churches so Anglicized that they will not be able to feel at home. 

These immediate merger advocates insist that the Church 
should get behind a program that would reach new arrivals re- 
gardless of Conference relationship and assist in building up 
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the work in. European nations. They contend also that the 
overlapping of effort in the present administration is very ex- 
pensive, both in money and in ministerial supply. They show 
the advanced average age of the foreign-language ministry, the 
inadequate group coming on to take their place and point to an 
inevitable wasting away of Conference life. 

In between these two extreme positions falls the larger amount 
of opinion—those leaders who feel, first, that the present organ- 
ization should remain, and that provision should be made for 
self-determination; that is, they feel that the Conferences and 
churches themselves should determine when the time has come 
for their merging with English work. Some of these contend 
that the time is not yet ripe for merger, that there is still much 
strength in the work and that time is needed to properly pass 
through the transition period. 


XVI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report of the Commission will be printed in pamphlet 
form for the convenience of General Conference delegates. The 
foregoing abstract of its principal fields of investigation and 
study is printed in the Handbook for preliminary reading. 

The entire body of findings represents original sources that 
will be available on call and will no doubt later be printed in 
book form for the use of all interested in a better understanding 
of what we believe to be America’s most important, though 
vexing, problem and the Church’s richest opportunity. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FAITH AND ORDER 


The Commission on Faith and Order has met and organized 
pursuant to the action of the General Conference in May, 1920. 
It will present its report directly to the General Conference at 
Springfield, Mass. ; 

BisHop LurHEr B. Wiison, Chairman. 
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ATLANTA AREA 
Ernest G. RicHarpson, RestpENT BisHop 


The work of the Atlanta Area during this quadrennium has 
been very much easier because of the faithful labors of my pre- 
decessor. On the foundation that he laid during the eight years 
that he resided in Atlanta we have been able to build securely 
during these four years. The Episcopal residence in Atlanta 
during the last twelve years has been of great advantage to our 
whole work in this section of our country. 

It is hard to see how the work of the Church could have been 
done in the Atlanta Area without the assistance that was made 
possible by our Centenary movement. The Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, the Board of Education, and the 
Board of Education for Negroes were all enabled to contribute 
largely to our work. Without these very considerable con- 
tributions we would have been terribly handicapped. We have 
shown our appreciation of the assistance given to us by the 
Centenary by our giving to the Centenary. The Conferences of 
the Atlanta Area have contributed up to January 1, 1924, 
$610,000 to our missionary program. During the last two years 
of diminishing payments to the Centenary from our Church at 
large the receipts from the Atlanta Area have increased. This 
was due to the faithful leadership of district superintendents and 
pastors. In the colored Conferences of the Area especially, the 
increase was made in spite of the handicaps of poor crops and 
northward migration. 

The three schools that our Church is conducting for white 
children in this Area have all made decided advances in the 
last four years. Our material equipment at John H. Snead 
Seminary, Boaz, Alabama, has been doubled in this time. As 
has been true ne a Honaber of years, this school is accommodat- 
ing all it can possibly hold and turning many away. At Ep- 
worth seminary, Epworth, Georgia, and Mt. Zion Seminary, Mt. 
Zion, Georgia, both the material and scholastic conditions have 
been very greatly bettered. Our Board of Education has given 
increased aid that has assisted very largely in accomplishing 
the results named. 

The schools under the Board of Education for Negroes have 
made really remarkable increases. Property valuations for these 
schools have increased $600,000 during the quadrennium. The 
total amount given to us in the past four years by the Board of 
Education for Negroes for the schools of this Area has been 
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over $500,000. The attendance at the schools ‘has greatly in- 
creased. The personnel of the faculties has been very consid- 
erably strengthened. 

Gammon Theological Seminary continues to do very valuable 
work for the Negro preachers of our own and other Churches. 
About one-sixth of all of the Negro ministers of our Church 
have received training in this Seminary. The influence of this 
school oh the Negro ministry and membership of our Church is 
incalculable. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing a valuable 
work of education in the Atlanta Area. In several of our 
schools it maintains Homes where girls are taught housekeeping 
duties. It also maintains three schools where most excellent 
work is being done. In addition to this the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society conducts a hospital which does a very humani- 
tarian work. The self-sacrificing spirit of the workers in these 
Homes and schools is greatly to be commended. 

All over the Area the quadrennium has been characterized 
by many building enterprises. In many cases the inspiration 
to the building came from a Home Missionary grant. It is 
safe to say, however, that the amount of money we received from 
the Board of Home Missions has been multipled many times 
by local giving. In the state of Florida our property has more 
than doubled in value in the last quadrennium. 

The state of Florida offers us a wonderful opportunity for 
usefulness and future development. Multiplied thousands of our - 
members now live within that state. With every passing year 
thousands more move into the state. If our work there is wisely 
administered in the immediate future, we will have before very 
long not only a strong, self-supporting Church, but one that will 
be able to contribute largely to the missionary and benevolent 
program of our Church. The St. Johns River Conference led 
all the English-speaking Conferences in the entire Church in its 
per capita giving to the Centenary for several years. This is 
only a foretaste of what will happen in the future if our work 
in Florida is properly fostered in the growing years just ahead 
of us. We have attempted to administer in Florida in the last 
quadrennium with this future in mind. No one Church can 
take care of the rapid development of that state. We can take 
all the advance steps that are possible without interfering in any 
way with other now existing Churches. 

According to the 1924 Year Book the membership of the 
Atlanta Area is about 4,000 less than it was at the beginning of 
the quadrennium. In many of the churches of the Area, both 
in the white and colored Conferences, the records of member- 
ship are very poorly kept. In a number of cases the member- 
ship reported is purely guess work. Little credence can be given 
to the figures under these circumstances. When we recall that in 
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the last three years several hundred thousand Negroes have mi- 
grated from the South to the North, thousands of whom were 
members of our Church, the above figures are not dishearten- 
ing. All over the Area revivals have been held every year. 
Large numbers of converts are reported at every Conference 
session. When we are confident that souls are being won to 
Christ and the Church, we are not greatly concerned if they do 
not stay with us, but go to strengthen our Church and other 
Churches elsewhere. 

I have been treated with the utmost kindness all over the 
Area. I cannot recall a single discourtesy on the part of any 
minister or layman in any one of the eight Conferences of the 
Area. I thank them most heartily for their courtesy and con- 
sideration. 
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Epwin H. Huauss, Resipent BrsHor 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

to be held at Springfield, Mass., May, 1924: 

Dear FarHers AND BRETHREN: 

The Boston Area greets a General Conference within these 
New England borders for the first time in 72 years. If our 
delegates could travel extensively throughout these states, this 
report would be scarcely necessary; for on all sides they would 
find evidences of the growing strength of Methodism. 

Our work here is never understood without a general knowl- 
edge of its history. We should remember that when Jesse Lee, 
the stately Virginian, arrived here and gave out the Hymn 
which proclaimed that the Year of Jubilee had come, there were 
already four fairly established denominations on hand, one of 
them being virtually a state church. For a considerable period 
our people were taxed to support that state church. Even now 
our older members will sometimes show civil tickets which their 
grand-parents or great-grand-parents had to secure, showing 
that they were supporting Methodist worship, ere they could 
escape the church tax. This was the second stage. In addition 
our people bore many persecutions, some physical and more 
social. But they felt that they had a gospel for New England, 
and here they threw themselves boldly against the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards, whose ministry was largely spent within 
a few miles of this city of Springfield. 

In general, we report to you that they have won their victory ; 
and that the family and denominational descendants of our early 
- persecutors are now our yoke-fellows in the name of Christ. 
More particularly, the part that New England Methodism has 
played more widely has been duly made known in the advance 
literature of this gathering; and we may trust that our boast- 
ing has been of the permitted and Pauline sort. 

The outstanding features of the work of New England Meth- 
odism in the quadrennium now closing may be summarized as 
follows: 

I. On the financial side—Boston University has had a cam- 
paign which still continues, and which will undoubtedly add 
several million dollars to the endowment of the Institution. We 
have been striving to secure one million dollars for the School 
of Theology which is our peculiar interest and which has ren- 
dered such wonderful service to the Church as its oldest theo- 
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logical seminary—a service constantly deepening and widening 
under the leadership of Dean James A. Beebe. More than 
$700,000 have been pledged: and we are going forward for the 
larger sum. Beyond this, it should be reported that Boston 
University has now the largest attendance among all our New 
England colleges—about 11,000 students being enrolled. Her 
last graduating class numbered almost 1,000. The advances 
under the presidency of Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin have been mar- 
velous indeed, while the two presidents emeriti, Warren and 
Huntington, survive to see the edifice rising upon the solid 
foundations laid by them. 

A campaign for our Deaconess Hospital, which is now re- 
garded as one of the finest of those blessed institutions known 
among the French as the Hotels of God, likewise resulted in in- 
creasing the capital funds to the extent of $600,000. Perhaps, 
most remarkable of all, was the raising of almost $200,000 in- 
the Bangor and Rockland Districts of the Maine Conference— 
partly for Boston University School of Theology; partly for 
the Wesley Foundation at Orono, Maine; but mostly for the 
historic academy at Bucksport. Eastern Maine Methodists 
surely did a noble and generous thing and deserve the applause 
of the Church. 

II. In spite of the fact that the giving of our people has 
been mostly for the Centenary, I record that. we have had some 
magnificent buildings added to our equipment. The signal in- 
stances are, in this City, two, Liberty and Trinity-Grace; First 
Church, Manchester, N. H.; South Manchester, Conn.; New 
London, Conn.; Park Avenue, Somerville; Newtonville; and 
the new church at Belmont, ‘a prosperous suburb of Boston, 
where we are having a most gratifying growth. There is also 
a section, north of Boston, where in a number of towns like 
Beverly and Swampscott, our cause is easily twice as strong as 
it was four years ago, owing to property readjustments. Ere 
long we shall build at Worcester, as the result of the union of 
Trinity and Grace Churches, one of the finest religious plants - 
in this Eastern land. Other building enterprises might justly 
be mentioned; but the angel of the record will put into the 
book of life what we must here omit for lack of space. 

III. In the support of the general ministry and of the be- 
nevolences our Boston Area people do well. They stand in the 
first three Areas in the per cent of support of the Episcopacy. 
They stand easily first in the per cent of the Disciplinary claim 
paid to the Conference Claimants. They stand third in the 
amount paid per capita to the Centenary. Considering that we 
were not here a pioneer church, and that our people have delib- 
erately chosen their church not for its great wealth or social 
prestige, we are sure that our brethren from other sections will 
feel that we have done well our part. 
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IV. We confess gratification, also, over our increase of mem- 
bers in this four-year period. Let it be noted that some of our 
territory has rapidly changed from native to foreign, and like- 
wise that in many agricultural regions where we have had our 
work there has been a big decrease in population. I traveled 
around a typical region in Maine, in a 60-mile circle where 
hindering rivers did not prevent, and found that there were far 
more abandoned farms than there were occupied farms. Yet 
even in that general section, increased in foreign peoples and 
decreased in native peoples, we have actually more members 
than we had in former days. The table of increases for the 
four years is as follows: 








Conferences 1920 1924 Increase 
NIN CeR rvs hie ces ibe ose 24,448 26,040 1,592 
ING was Him ela midi css tacit sue ees 54,805 61,431 6,576 
New England Southern ..... 26,319 28,119 1,800 
INeWwa Llanipshinecn sh stints. 16,010 16,339 329 
WOTHYONGY Var ors Maiekt ser ae eee 12,627 13,311 684 

ANGIE nag ee ROR aes SOAR ae 134,259 145,240 10,981 


I submit these figures with no little pride and as a splendid 
testimony of the faithful work done by our preachers. -Your 
praise for this accomplishment would be more readily given if 
you knew, as well as do those who are familiar with the field, 
some of the difficulties in spite of which these successes have been 
won. 

V. But, beyond all this, dear Fathers and Brethren, we re- 
port a certain solidifying of our interests that cannot be put into 
figures; and we are certain, as well, that year by year New 
England Methodism wins larger respect from the people of this 
historic section. We sometimes think, too, that there is here 
developing a theological situation of which Methodism will be 
the residuary legatee, charged with an ever-enlarging evangelical 
mission for these hills and valleys. If we remain true to the 
heart of that throbbing gospel that was brought here by our 
spiritual forefathers, God has still for us a wonderful mission. 

We greet with pride all our delegates and visitors from other 
Areas of our world-wide church; and we sincerely trust that 
you may take home with you some congratulations on what 
your New England Methodist Episcopal comrades have been 
able to accomplish. 

God bless this session of the General Conference! God bless 
you all! 
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Witi1Am Burt, Resipent BisHoP 


It was a very gracious Providence that twelve years ago, on 
my return from Europe, assigned me as resident bishop of the 
Buffalo Area. I can never cease to thank God for this wonderful 
kindness. After so many years of absence in the foreign field, I 
felt not a little embarrassed as to how I might fit in at home. I 
could not have been sent to a better area or to a more loyal 
people. The more intimately and the longer we have known each 
other, the sweeter has grown our fellowship in Christian work. 
There may be other areas larger or more extensive in territory, 
but none more desirable nor more efficient than this which I have 
sought to serve. Notwithstanding three months of rather severe 
weather in winter, its location is one of the most desirable. It 
is fertile and productive from one extreme to the other. It con- 
tains magnificent rural territory and some of the most prosper- 
ous cities of our country. My only regret in retiring is that 
I must leave these delightful surroundings and these loyal 
people. They have all become mine through love, and “love can 
never lose its own.” 

At first there were a few people in Buffalo to whom I was 
persona non grata because of the influence of the Papacy. They, 
however, paid me such high compliments in their press that 
they drove the people over to me in patriotic fervor. Now I 
know that in spite of their venomous denunciations I have a 
warm place in the hearts of the Buffalonians. During the twelve 
years I have been resident bishop, I have assisted in building 
and dedicating twelve beautiful new churches in that city alone. 
Yes, Buffalo may be saved from the blight of Romanism if 
Protestants will be true and uncompromising. When, however, 
evangelical Christians shall go into political alliances or com- 
promises with the Roman hierarchy, our Protestant faith is 
doomed. 

Personally, I hope that the episcopal residence of the Area 
will remain in Buffalo, where a beautiful home has been provided. 
I could say much on this subject, but will refrain until the 
Committee on Episcopacy might wish to ask me questions. 

In the Buffalo Area we have three of our best equipped semi- 
naries—Cazenovia, Lima and Poultney, all three doing excellent 
work, and we are convinced that in all our history there never 
was greater need of these fine preparatory schools than now. 

Dr. Charles KE, Hamilton writes: “Cazenovia Seminary during 
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the last eight years has greatly enlarged its campus and holdings. 
We are now building a hundred thousand dollar dormitory and 
service building. ‘The permanent funds have been practically 
doubled during this time. ‘The faculty is of the highest type. 
Every year about thirty young men are in training for the 
Christian ministry.” Dr, Hamilton has had a wonderfully pros- 
perous quadrennium. 

At Poultney Dr. C. L. Leonard resigned and Dr. R. L. Thomp- 
son was elected to take his place. Poultney is progressing splen- 
didly, with an especially strong faculty and a fine body of stu- 
dents. It ought to have the generous support of all the members 
of the Troy Conference, and especially of its alumni, wherever 
they may be. 

At Lima also there has been a change of presidents by the 
return to the pastorate of Dr. Shepard and the election of Dr. 
Frank MacDaniel, who brought to the school a rich experience 
acquired at other similar institutions. The school has had its 
trials and set-backs, but is now reacquiring its old-time prestige 
and success. 


In addition to these preparatory schools, we have in the Buffalo 
Area Syracuse University, one of the greatest educational in- 
stitutions in connection with our Church. We can never think 
or speak of Syracuse University without recalling to mind that 
giant man, Chancellor. James R. Day. For ten years we en- 
joyed each other’s confidence, fellowship, and co-operation. At 
his death Dr. Charles Wesley Flint was invited to Syracuse and 
elected Chancellor of the University. This I regard as the one 
outstanding event of the quadrennium—the event of the largest 
meaning to the Buffalo Area and to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. To follow Dr. Day we needed a man built on the 
physical, mental, and moral scale of Dr. Charles Wesley Flint. 
He has been called to one of the most difficult tasks that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has ever entrusted to any man. We 
should not ask him to report at any very early date because time 
will be one of the essential elements necessary to his success. 
He must overcome and reconstruct on a large scale. The out- 
standing events of the past quadrennium in the University have 
been the resignation of Chancellor Day and the inauguration of 
Chancellor Flint, the attempted drive to clear the University of 
indebtedness, the advent of Dean Raper of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and of Dean Butler of the College of Fine 
Arts, the appointment of an assistant dean of women, a more 
compact organization of the alumni, the beginning of hospital 
organization under Dr. Young, the financial survey of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, women’s athletic field, celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the University. What a source of power 
Syracuse might become if ten millions of dollars could very 
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soon be added to its endowment. This should come, and I be- 
lieve it will come. 

We will not here attempt to give the statistical report of the 
Area in detail, but simply call attention to some encouraging 
figures. If we could command sufficient space, it would be for 
us a genuine pleasure to give due credit to the sixteen devoted 
and heroic district superintendents, who by their loyal co-opera- 
tion have made possible our achievements. I am really disap- 
pointed that I cannot do this, because what they have done 
makes an intensely interesting record. 

The Northern New York Conference is one of the most heroic 
and efficient Conferences in our whole connection. Here are a 
few samples of the work done. Black River District, seven new 
churches, three enlarged, seven new parsonages, and three com- 
munity houses, at a total cost of $325,000. Mohawk District, one | 
new church, nine new parsonages, five community houses, and 
an Italian Church, at a total cost of $277,000. On the Ontario 
District two new churches, seven new parsonages, one new com- 
munity house, and one new Sunday-school building, total $120,- 
700. The St. Lawrence District has expended $205,888 for these 
purposes. I have been greatly pleased to note the fine work 
being done in this district through the week-day religious schools, 
which promise excellent results, especially at Gouverneur, Pots- 
dam, Massena, Norwood, Malone, Brushton, Racket River and 
Norfolk. Such schools ought to receive our attention in connec- 
tion with all of our churches, 

Central New York Conference: Elmira District has built 
two new churches at a cost of $7,000. Geneva District, four new 
churches and two new parsonages, at a cost of $310,500. Syracuse 
East District, eight new churches, one remodeled, and has se- 
cured $110,000 toward another new church, the total for the 
district being $872,000. This includes the magnificent Univer- 
sity Church at Syracuse. Syracuse West District has built two 
new churches, four new parsonages, seven new community houses, 
at a total cost of $149,200. 

In the Genesee Conference, on the Buffalo District, there 
have been built sixteen new churches, twenty new parsonages, and 
three community houses, at a total cost of $953,000. To this 
must be added the episcopal residence, costing $40,000, the Good 
Will Industries, costing $60,000, together with the Polish, In- 
dian, and Italian missions. In the Corning District, seven new 
churches, five new parsonages, and one community house have 
been erected at a total cost of $360,000. In the Olean District, 
five new churches, seven new parsonages, and two community 
houses, at a total cost of $218,000. To this should be added the 
purchase of the Epworth Inn property at Silver Lake at a cost 
of $50,000. On the Rochester District, seven new churches 
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and six new parsonages, at a total cost of $316,500. To this 
summary for the Genesee Conference should be added new organs, 
costing $80,000. 

Troy Conference, Central District, five new churches, two 
parsonages, costing $133,500. Eastern District, three new 
churches, one new parsonage, one community house, a lot for a 
new church at Rutland, total $79,000. To this must be added 
a new building for Troy Conference Academy, costing $39,000. 
Northern District, two new churches, four new parsonages, two 
community houses, costing $62,600. Southern District, twelve 
new churches, twelve new parsonages, nine. new community 
houses, at a total cost of $455,800. 

The total for the period of my administration, 85 new 
churches, 86 new parsonages, and 34 community houses. 

That the Centenary did not hinder the enterprises of church 
building and improvements is shown by the fact that in 1912 our 
church property in the Buffalo Area was valued at $12,995,372; 
in 1924, $20,121,644; an increase of $7,126,272; but of this in- 
crease more than half—namely, $4,118,194—has been during the 
past quadrennium. 

The various Conferences of the Area received the Centenary 
quotas with loyalty and with a measure of enthusiasm. Under the 
inspiring leadership of Dr. (now Bishop) Frederick T. Keeney, 
as Area Secretary, the quota of $7,798,865 was not only re- 
ceived, but fully subscribed. In a few districts there was an 
over-subscription. 

In some instances the support from the Centenary for rural 
sections is no longer needed. These places can not only now 
provide for themselves, but are becoming contributors to help 
other more needy places. Here, too, it is simply a question of 
local leadership. 

The average pastor’s salary has gone up from $1,022 to 
$1,690. The average salary of the district superintendents has 
increased from $2,355 to $4,270. The contributions for Con- 
ference claimants have increased from $38,602 to $135,602, an 
in¢rease of $97,000. ‘There has been a steady, healthy advance 
year by year for the entire period in the amounts paid to benevo- 
lences and ministerial support. Bn, 

The contrast in payments for the various benevolent en- 
terprises of our church are remarkable. In the year 1912 the 
Area gave for the various boards of our Church $214,499; in 
the year 1923, $1,124,257; for all benevolent purposes in 1912, 
$383,574; in 1923, $1,854,842; a total gain of $1,471,268 for 
the year 1923 over the year 1912. An increase of approximately 
500 per cent in the yearly giving for the Area is a matter for 
profound thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

The Area has led Methodism in the per capita giving of 
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the Centenary period. Up until the first of March the Area 
registered a per capita of $6.25. We certainly expect to exceed 
a per capita of $6.50 for the five-year period. This, however, is 
but the starting point for the new quadrennium. Our hope 
and endeavor has been to bring the Area to one hundred per 
cent payment of its quota. This has been the ideal constantly 
held before our ministers and people. We are hoping that by 
the end of May our total payments will register at least seven 
millions of dollars, or ninety per cent of the Centenary askings, 
plus. 

Women’s Work 

In keeping with the advance along all other lines, the two 
great Woman’s “Missionary Societies have been prosecuting their 
work with their usual devotion and enthusiasm. Both societies 
have witnessed a very marked advance in the growth of their 
membership and in the contributions made for the Kingdom. 
In 1912 the receipts of the Area for the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society were $43,771; in 1923 that society received 
$97,883. In 1912 the receipts of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society were $52,992; while in 1923 the receipts were 
$128,764. 

In lay membership there has been a net gain of 36,000. 
Sunday-school scholars, officers, and teachers, a gain of 24,423. 
We are sorry to report a slight decrease in the number of Hp- 
worth Leaguers, but a marvelous increase in their efficiency and 
in the quality of the work being done, especially through the 
summer and winter institutes. 


EVANGELISM 


We have had some very successful meetings in the Area, 
conducted by local leaders, and in a number of places under 
the leadership of Dr. George Wood Anderson. One district 
superintendent writes: “In my judgment the work of the Con- 
ference evangelist is one of the best of our achievements. Drs. 
Brown and Somerville have rendered invaluable service among 
us.” This I emphatically endorse. Personally, I am convinéed 
that the Christ plan of saving folks is the common sense and 
hence the most successful plan—the permeating influence of 
personal Christian life, personal work for Jesus. 

There has been nothing in the Area that has claimed so large 
a part of my sympathetic interest and personal cooperation as 
the children’s homes at Williamsville. We have cared for the 
dear old folks in the Blocher Homes, and have increased our 
endowment to that institution by at least $250,000. Our Chil- 
dren’s Home at Williamsville has at present eighty acres of 
choice land, valued at $80,000, and constantly increasing in 
value. ‘There are several buildings now worth together more 
than $300,000, and a Babyfold being erected by the Central 
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New York Conference. This coming summer the Northern 
New York Conference will erect its building. The whole Area 
is at present positively back of this splendid enterprise, and 
under the leadership of the able executive secretary, Dr. 8. W. 
Robinson, we may expect this to become one of the outstanding 
institutions of our great Church. 

I cannot close this report without paying an affectionate 
tribute to our efficient and devoted Area Secretary, Dr. Eh 
Pittman. He has been my faithful fellow-worker, never sparing 
with time, and always effectively attending to the urgent duties 
of the hour. If the Buffalo Area has met with a fair degree of 
success in the Centenary, it is largely due to our Area Secre- 
tary. We could not have done what we have done without him. 
He has been almost ubiquitous, always fervent and intelligent, 
always giving the whole of himself for the success of the work. 

With all my heart I congratulate my fortunate successor 
who shall be appointed to the Buffalo Area, and wish him in all 
“departments of its work God’s richest blessing. 

WiuuiaMm Burt. 
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The Chattanooga Area extends from the Mississippi River 
to the Atlantic Ocean and includes the States of Tennessee 
and North Carolina and portions of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. Six Conferences are included in the Area, namely: the 
three white Conferences: Holston, Central Tennessee and Blue 
Ridge-Atlantic, and the three colored Conferences: Tennessee, 
East Tennessee and North Carolina. 

The quadrennium has been characterized by the most perfect 
harmony, devotion and cocperation of the ministers and lay- 
men of the Area. The Centenary Movement has been a, two- 
fold blessing in the benefits of generous giving and grateful 
receiving. While this Area is largely home missionary terri- 
tory, it has responded to the World Service appeal in the 
contribution by the three white Conferences of $232,300 and 
by the three colored Conferences of $134,600, a total of $366,- 
900. -But we are pleased to acknowledge that we have re- 
ceived much more than we have given. For pastoral mainte- 
nance and Church Extension the white work has received not 
less than $353,000. By the generous gifts of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension this has been made our 
greatest quadrennium of church and parsonage building. The 
people have responded to the challenge of the Centenary and 
contributed generously to the building enterprises of the Area. 
As a result, some of the finest churches and parsonages in 
the Area have been constructed during the last four years. 

The appeals to the people in stressing Christian Steward- 
ship have not only given them a new vision of the world’s need 
of the Gospel and of their duty and responsibility in world 
evangelization, but it has also stimulated their evangelistic 
spirit and effort. Our pastors have led the churches in evan- 
gelistic meetings which have been marked by most encouraging 
ingatherings of such as shall be saved. The revival fires are 
still burning on our altars. The closing year of the quadren- 
nium reveals an increase of membership over last year. The 
total membership is 98,800. Our Area Secretary, Dr. B. M. 
Martin, has proven himself a master of the situation in win- 
ning the utmost confidence and enlisting the hearty and con- 
stant cooperation of our devoted laymen, pastors and district 
superintendents in support of the Centenary. 

The work of our Community Centers, conducted among the 
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mountain people, has had a most gratifying development under 
the able and expert superintendency of Dr. J. 8. Burnett. We 
have dedicated fine buildings at both the Patten Center and 
the Pittman Center in Tennessee, and another brick building 
is nearing completion at the Tipton Hill Center in North 
Carolina. The community buildings have cost about $100,000. 
These centers minister to the people in all matters relating - 
to their economic, social, vocational, educational and spiritual 
welfare. This most practical exemplification of applied Chris- 
tianity has developed beyond the experimental and_ prob- 
lematical stage to assured and permanent efficiency. 

To meet the demands of these regions among the moun- 
tains and valleys of our South land, where men and women 
trained for rural work in pastoral and educational lines are 
needed, the Summer School for Rural Pastors at Athens, Ten- 
nessee, has been successfully conducted under the superin- 
tendency of Rev. R. A. Kilburn. At the same academic center 
the school for the study of the Conference Courses has been 
opened and has had a most gratifying beginning. It is greatly 
appreciated by our young candidates for the ministry. The 
work done here during the summer days is not superficial but 
is thorough and is conducted by teachers and lecturers of high 
standing and recognized ability. 

One feature of our home missionary work in this Area has 
had but slight recognition—our work among the Indians. 
From the beginning, we have had an Indian membership with 
Indian preachers in the Southern part of North Carolina and 
included in the Blue Ridge-Atlantic Conference. During the 
last eight years, and especially during this quadrennium, by 
the help of the Centenary, this field, has been more exten- 
sively and intensively cultivated. Our church seems to be the 
only one to interest itself in the spiritual welfare of the In- 
dians in these regions. We send a missionary to the remnants 
of the Cherokees, still to be found in the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. But our work among the Indians in 
the southern parts of North Carolina has taken on new im- 
portance with the establishing of a flourishing Community 
Center at Pembroke, where a fine building, equipped to min- 
ister to the spiritual, social and educational needs of the peo- 
ple, is ready for dedication. Dr. E. HB. Higley has taken a 
special and devoted interest in the welfare of this remarkable 
people, who claim to be the descendants of the Indians who, 
tradition tells us, absorbed Sir Walter Raleigh’s “lost colony.” 

In educational development this Area has enjoyed the most 
remarkably successful quadrennium in its history. Perhaps 
no part of the South has, on equal extent of territory, a finer 
array of secondary schools than has our own Methodism. 
Washington Collegiate Institute, Murphy Collegiate Institute, 
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Athens School, Baxter Seminary and McLemoresville Academy 
are all. flourishing with an attendance that overcrowds their 
capacity. New dormitories, administration buildings and 
science halls have been erected at a cost which only the Cen- 
tenary through the Board of Education could have helped 
even this generous people to meet. 

The culminating achievement of the Area’s splendid work 
for the higher education of these parts was the campaign for 
the endowment of the University of Chattanooga, the center 
of our educational system. Under the leadership of President 
Arlo A. Brown and assisted by Dr. John W. Hancher and his 
efficient staff the subscriptions reached $850,000, which placed 
this University among the institutions of first rank in the 
South. 

Of the progress and condition of our work among the col- 
ored people we cannot speak too highly. While there is a lack 
of and an increasingly urgent demand for a more highly edu- 
cated ministry it is nevertheless surprising to behold what 
God hath wrought with’ the few trained men and many un- 
educated men of our colored ministry. These colored people 
are generous to the giving of their last cent for the promotion 
of the Kingdom. The total amount of their givings to the 
Centenary may not seem large in comparison with the contribu- 
tions of their white brethren, but in comparison with their own 
meager financial resources the giving of these colored brethren 
is enormous, phenomenal, great beyond all precedent in the 
history of the Christian Church. Dr. J. C. Sherrill, the very 
efficient Area Secretary for the colored Conferences, is able to 
report the payment of $134,600 for the quadrennium. 

While the spiritual and evangelistic progress has been en- 
couraging and the church building and repairing have met 
the demands, the most remarkable development has been in 
the educational line. Walden College has been revived and 
placed on a new and sure foundation. The old site was trans- 
ferred. to Meharry Medical College and a new property 
with fine buildings was purchased for Walden out on 
the pleasant hills overlooking Nashville. The Board of 
Education for Negroes has put into this college $151,550.00. 
Meharry Medical College, which was largely benefited 
in obtaining the property vacated by Walden College, was 
generously aided by the Board to the amount of $230,560.00 
and it is now in class A, recognized as the foremost colored 
Medical College of the world. Bennett College at Greensboro, 
N. C., suffered a considerable loss by fire, but new and finer 
buildings have replaced the old, and to this flourishing school 
the Board has been able to give for all purposes $131,250.00. 
The Morristown Normal and Industrial College also suffered 
loss by fire, but again a whole group of splendid buildings cost- 
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ing $200,000, have risen from the ashes. To this college the 
Board has appropriated for all purposes, new buildings, ete., 
$135,600. President Judson 8. Hill, whose genius for getting 
money for this great work is well known throughout the church, 
has had to do heroic work in securing aid from all quarters 
to supplement the appropriations of the Board. It is but just 
as it is most agreeable to acknowledge the magnificent appro- 
priations of the Board of Education for Negroes for this Area, 
which is a grand total, and grand it is, of $648,961.00. This 
too has been made possible by the Centenary. 

The outlook for Chattanooga Area was never brighter. The 
future challenges to greater achievement. With gratitude to 
God for His blessings through the eight years which we have 
had the honor of serving in this Area, and with most affection- 
ate regard for the noble ministers and laymen with whom we 
have labored in joy and harmony we lay down our armor. An- 
other, and we pray a better, will put it on. Then forward to 
higher ground and greater victories! 

Respectfully submitted. 
FRANK M.. BrIsTou. 
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The Conferences included in the Chicago Area are the Central 
Swedish, the Central Illinois, the Chicago German, the Illinois, 
and the Rock River. I have presided each year of the quadren- 
nium at each of these Conferences excepting the Rock River 
in 1920, presided over by Bishop Frank M. Bristol, and the 
Central Swedish in 1922, presided over by Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. In addition I presided in April, 1923, at the 
Newark and the New York Kast Conferences. 

The work in the Chicago Area has during the quadrennium 
had notable growth. The membership has shown a net increase 
during the four years of 25,378. This is 6,362 more than the 
increase of the last quadrennium when two Indiana Confer- 
ences were included in the Area. There is a net increase in the 
Sunday School enrollment of 25,379. According to the reports 
of the statistician of the Sunday School Board the Sunday 
Schools during three years have paid on the Centenary a total 
of $279,415. They have paid for their own current expenses 
$825,109. The total amount contributed for ministerial sup- 
port has increased by $415,873. This is significant when it is 
remembered that the increase for ministerial support during 
the previous quadrennium was a million and a quarter. This 
makes an increased ministerial support of more than one and 
three-quarters millions of dollars within an eight-year period. 
The Centenary offerings for the Disciplinary Benevolences show 
a total of $5,414,145, while the total reported for Conference 
Benevolences is $1,516,558. 

The progress in church building is very significant. A com- 
plete statement has been secured from each District Superin- 
tendent in the Area and the data thus secured has been checked 
carefully with the Conference Minutes and with the satistician 
in the office of the Committe on Conservation and Advance. 
During the quadrennium we have built a total of 107 new 
church buildings, 95 new parsonages, and 14 new parish houses, 
which as in the case of First Church Campaign, Hemenway, 
Evanston, and Ravenswood, Chicago, were additions to the church 
buildings costing from eighty thousand to one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars each. These represent an increase in 
property valuation of $6,802,339. This is exclusive of the Chi- 
cago Temple. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the quadrennium 
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has been the replacing of the historic old Clark Street Church 
by the magnificent new Chicago Temple at the corner of Clark 
and Washington Streets, Chicago. This building is twenty-one 
stories in height, the tower rises 562 feet above the street level, 
the first three floors and the basement are devoted entirely to 
church purposes, under the auspices of our own Church.  Of- 
fices of many church organizations including the Chicago Church 
Federation, the headquarters of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches are in this building. It is expected that in 
the course of four or five years it will be the recognized Protes- 
tant headquarters of the Middle West. The property valuation 
is conservatively appraised at $7,000,000. The financing is 
cared for in a perfectly safe way, and the program of religious 
activities which will be projected during the early part of the 
new quadrennium will be one of the significant pieces of reli- 
gious work in the life of the nation. Many persons have con- 
tributed time, influence, and money to make this great achieve- 
ment possible, but chief among them all have been the pastor, 
the Rev. John Thompson, D.D., and the chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, the Hon. George W. Dixon. The superintending 
architect, Mr. F. J. Thielbar, is entitled to the highest credit 
for his able and efficient supervision, and Mr. William W. 
Dixon represents a type of man who has rendered very great 
service. 

There is in the Chicago Area a long list of universities, col- 
leges, and institutions of various kinds. Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been carrying on a notable campaign for funds, in- 
spired by the offer of $600,000 from the General Education 
(Rockefeller) Board and by the purchase of the site for a campus 
on which are to be erected buildings for the use of the profes- 
sional departments of the University. .This campus, compris- 
ing seven acres, known as the McKinlock Memorial Campus, is 
located on the lake front at the Eastern terminus of Chicago 
Avenue. The buildings of the Law School and of the Medical 
School are now assured, and there is no reasonable doubt that 
within the next quadrennium a great group of magnificent build- 
ings will rise on this campus. Buildings also at Evanston are 
projected for the College of Liberal Arts and the departments lo- 
cated in Evanston. The total new funds secured in the cam- 
paign up to January 1, 1924, total $5,975,529. Of the amount 
just mentioned the greater part is for the professional schools 
on the new campus. On January 1, 1924, the committee lacked 
$250,000 of completing the amount necessary to secure the 
$600,000 gift of the Rockefeller Board, which when completed 
will add two million dollars to the endowment of the College 
of Liberal Arts. As the time for meeting this does not expire 
until July 1, 1924, there is no doubt this amount will be raised, 
and the addition thereof will put the total funds secured beyond 
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the six million dollar mark. Four years ago the educational 
budget of the University was $1,142,000; the past year it was 
$2,013,000. The added resources just indicated will enable a 
much larger budget to be safely planned for the first year of the 
new quadrennium. ‘The total resources of the University four 
years ago were twelve million dollars. The total resources when 
this report goes into print will be over twenty million dollars. 
The total enrollment of the University four years ago was 
6,804; for the year 1922-23 it was 9,067. 

Garrett Biblical Institute is making correspondingly signifi- 
cant progress. The magnificent new building was opened for the 
new year, January, 1924, and will be dedicated immediately fol- 
lowing the General Conference. Its cost is roundly half a mil- 
lion dollars. The enrollment four years ago was 209, the total 
for 1922-23 was 386. The total number of graduates for the 
quadrennium was 248. It might also be interesting to state that 
in 1920 the attendance for the summer quarter was 130, and 
that in 1923 it was 161. The number of alumni is 2,616, of 
former students 4,505. 

The Chicago Training School, located at 4949 Indiana Ave- 
nue, has had a successful quadrennium. At the opening of the 
school year 1918-19 men were for the first time admitted. The 
enrollment of men has steadily increased from 5 in the first 
year to 38 last year and a certainty of 40 or more this year. 
The Annex is now completely filled with married students. At 
the beginning of the quadrennium the institution offered five 
courses in its preparatory department. Now it offers thirty-one 
courses, giving the full equivalent of a four-year High School 
course. The work is standardized and fully accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In the college department the academic standard has been 
steadily advanced and all the instructors fully meet the qualifi- 
cations prescribed by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for Junior Colleges. The total number 
of courses offered is one hundred and fifty. The number of 
members of the faculty has increased during the quadrennium 
from eight to seventeen. The student enrollment has increased 
from 131 to 244, with the certainty of a still larger number for 
the current school year. The total net income in 1919-20 was 
$31,980; in 1923-24 it is $63,747. At the close of the year 
1919 there was a deficit in running expenses of $7,230; at the 
close of the last school year there was a surplus in the treasury, 
with all bills paid, of $414. The productive endowment has 
increased about sixty thousand dollars, and is now the equiva- 
lent of $252,530. The Lucy Rider Meyer Memorial Fund 
has reached a total in pledges of $62,767 of which $24,715 
have been paid in. The total assets of this school are now 
$606,743. 
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The Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois is one of 
the notable achievements of the quadrennium. The new. build- 
ing, one of the finest pieces of architecture in the State, was 
dedicated in February, 1922. The net assets for general and 
building funds, library fund, new church fund, etc., now total 
$645,424, an increase of $539,240 for the quadrennium. In 
1919-20 the total number of Methodist students enrolled was 
1,878, of whom 855 were student members of Trinity Church, 
and 1,100 students were identified with some one of the activi- 
ties of this church. The current year the Methodist students 
enrolled number 2,209, of whom 1,287 are members of Trinity 
Church and 1,605 are participating in its activities. The num- 
ber of candidates for various forms of Christian work is most 
gratifying. Seven graduates of the University, members of 
Trinity Church, have been received on trial in the Illinois Con- 
ference the past year, and some others similarly received in other 
Conferences. 

The Illinois Wesleyan University has had a notable growth and 
development. During the quadrennium it has received for new 
buildings and campus expansion in cash and subscriptions from 
Bloomington and McLean Counties $692,453 and from the 
patronizing Conference one-third of a million dollars in addi- 
tion. A new gymnasium costing $200,000 has been erected and 
dedicated. ‘The Buck Memorial Library, costing $140,000, has 
been erected and is now in use, and has recently received a gift 
of $100,000 for its endowment. The enrollment in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University has increased from 424 to over 1,000. The 
enrollment in the College of Liberal Arts at the close of the 
last quadrennium was 229, it is this year 560. 

The Illinois Woman’s College at Jacksonville reports total — 
net resources of $1,025,407, a gain for the quadrennium of 
$306,318. The total net registration of regular college students 
is 288, a gain of 96. The total registration in all departments 
is 541, a gain of 192. During the quadrennium this institution 
has been fully recognized by the Association of. American Uni- 
versities, and a year later its graduates were made eligible for 
membership in the American Association of University Women. 

Of the smaller institutions the Chaddock Boys’ School at 
Quincy, Illinois, is doing a notable work. The current ex- 
penses run between thirty thousand and forty thousand dollars 
and until last year were provided without deficit. The institu- 
tion shares in the results of the Bi-Conference Movement. It 
has as students boys from China, South America, Mexico and 
various parts of the United States. Its enrollment is usually 
about 65. The value of grounds and buildings is $105,000, the 
endowment about $50,000. 

One of the problems of the Central Illinois Conference has 
been solved in the refunctioning of the Grand Prairie Seminary 
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at Onarga, Illinois. Its corporate name remains the same, but 
it is popularly known as the Onarga Military School; the mili- 
tary features are disciplinary and regulative only. There has 
been a steady increase in the enrollment under the refunction- 
ing; starting with 27, the enrollment is now 85 regular board- 
ing students with 20 day students additional. The spirit of 
the institution is fine, the discipline good, the Christian atmos- 
phere satisfactory. During the quadrennium a sixty-five foot 
addition was built to the dormitory and a new administration 
building has been erected. These have been provided for with- 
out debt. It is hoped in the near future to enlarge the capacity 
of this institution which is now working to its full capacity 
limit. 

The Jennings Seminary at Aurora, Illinois, is operated by the 
Deaconesses. All members of the faculty are employed on the 
Deaconess basis. During the quadrennium seventeen thousand 
dollars has been added to the productive endowment; the grade 
work has been eliminated and High School courses only are 
offered. The number of students is 85, and the institution is 
prosperous. 

Of other institutions the Old People’s Home in Chicago, un- 
der the efficient management of Mrs. W. A. Phillips, has had a 
notable quadrennium. It has added to its endowment fund 
$150,000. A new building has been erected costing $133,500. 
Later a sun-parlor addition was erected costing $10,000, and 
repairs and improvements on the buildings have cost $10,000 
more. All of this has been paid for. The capacity of the Home 
is now 155 old people. The new building was the gift of the 
late Mrs. G. F. Swift, whose death was a calamity to our Meth- 
odist institutions. Mrs. Swift was a woman of beautiful char- 
acter whose benefactions reached the ends of the earth and 
amounted to a total of many thousands of dollars. Almost every 
Chicago institution under our auspices has been the recipient of 
gifts from her bountiful hand. 

The Methodist Deaconess Orphanage at Lake Bluff has in- 
creased its endowment from $36,000 in 1920 to $193,000 in 
1923. Extensive repairs have been made on the buildings, a 
physical director has been added to the regular staff, manual 
training and domestic science departments have been intro- 
duced and extended and the Orphanage is working to capacity. 

The Cunningham Children’s Home in the Illinois Conference 
has received an annuity gift of one hundred and twenty acres 
of land valued at $24,000 and also a house and lot which sold for 
$14,000. It is filled to capacity with children. 

Notable also is the progress of the Baby-Fold at Normal in 
the Central Illinois Conference under the able management of 
Mrs. Asher. 

One of the notable achievements of the quadrennium is the 
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enlargement of the Methodist Hospital of Central Illinois at 
Peoria. This was opened for patients in 1910 with a capacity 
of 25 beds. At the close of the last quadrennium its capacity 
was 67 beds, its property valuation was $131,000, and it had 
1,296 patients. At the close of the year 1923 it has 110 beds, its 
property and equipment is valued at $288,000, it has 16 grad- 
uate nurses, 2,647 patients. It has a heavy debt, a considerable 
portion. of which is provided for in unpaid subscriptions. 

We have a noble institution in our Wesley Memorial Hospital 
located at Dearborn and 24th Streets, Chicago. During the 
quadrennium 31,482 patients have been cared for. The income 
for this period has been $2,337,558. According to the latest 
reports the present endowment is $1,428,273, a gain for the 
quadrennium of $101,656. Nine thousand, three hundred ‘and 
sixty-four people have been given free bed service at a total cost 
to the hospital of $357,322. Cash and supplies to the value 
of $29,817 have been contributed by the churches. New equip- 
ment and improvements to the amount of $130,476 have been 
added, all the earnings of the hospital, $83,254, having been put 
back into the hospital for new equipment and improvements. 
Six hundred and thirty-three nurses have been graduated dur- 
ing the quadrennium. There are 17 graduate nurses serving 
in the Foreign field, and 37 Life Service volunteers are now in 
training in the hospital and medical school. A controversy of 
more than twelve years standing between Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Wesley Hospital, which has been the occasion of 
much embarrassment to both institutions and to our work in the 
city, has recently been amicably settled. By the terms of the 
settlement Wesley Hospital is to have a site for a new hospital 
on the McKinlock campus of the University, Lake front, Chi- 
cago. Plans are now maturing for the erection of a great hos- 
pital building the equal or superior of anything in the Middle 
West, and the trustees of the present hospital are understood to 
have suggested the possible utilization of the present plant of 
Wesley Hospital for a Negro hospital when the new plant on the 
University campus or adjacent thereto shall have been com- 

leted. 
The progress of the movement for the better care of the 
retired ministers noted in our last quadrennial report has gone 
on during this quadrennium. Notable additions have been made 
to this fund and the increased care of the veterans who made 
the progress of the present day possible is one of the causes for 
gratification. The total amount reported from the office of the 
Board of Conference Claimants as added to the permanent funds 
of the Conferences of the Area for the quadrennium is $152,433, 
and the increase in amounts raised for the current funds is 
$26,330. The increase in the amounts paid to claimants, ineclud- 
ing the necessitous relief is $26,980. 
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We have also the Bethany Home in Chicago which is the 
property of the Central Swedish Conference. It is a command- 
ing institution growing rapidly. The total value of that prop- 
erty is $450,000, and the number of old people accommodated 
is 100. The increase in property valuation during the quadren- 
nium is $150,000; 307 old people have been taken care of dur- 
ing this quadrennium, an increase of 167 over. the previous 
four years. 

A similar report might be made for the German Deaconess 
Home in Chicago, the Agard Rest Home at Lake Bluff, and the 
Chicago Deaconess Home. 

Marcy Center is a valuable institution operated by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. It is the one significant 
piece of work among the Jews resident in the city of Chicago. 
Extensive plans for the enlargement of this institution and its 
removal to a new and better site on the West Side have been 
projected and will be carried out-in the near future. 

In our last quadrennial report we noted the establishment of 
the Department of Religious Education under the direction of 
the Graduate School of Northwestern University. Under the 
inspiration and with the help of both the Home and Foreign 
collections of the Centenary organization this work has gone * 
on in a most gratifying way during the quadrennium. The 
enrollment has doubled and trebled, and now equals 90. Pro- 
fessor James A. James, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of 
Northwestern University and a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence, has given a notable leadership to this important piece 
of work. 

The Chicago Area has the headquarters of the Board of Sun- 
day Schools, the Board of Conference Claimants, the Board of 
Control of the Epworth League, the Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, the Committee of Conservation and Advance, the North- 
western Christian Advocate, the Epworth Herald and a branch 
of the Book Concern. It has other offices such as the Western 
office of the Board of Foreign Missions, of the Board of Educat 
tion, of the Bureau of Architecture, of the Woman’s Foreign 
and the Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. These interests 
have all received the personal attention and cooperation of the 
Resident Bishop. Several of these Boards conduct within the 
Conferences of the Area special activities of great value to the 
total life of the Church. It is a noteworthy fact that while we 
were compelled to report a decrease of more than eleven thou- 
sand in the Sunday School enrollment in the last quadrennium 
we are able to report an increase of more than twenty-five thou- 
sand for this four years. 

The Resident Bishop of Chicago has served as president of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, as president of the Board of 
Sunday Schools, vice-president of the Deaconess Board, chair- 
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man of the Committee of Conservation and Advance, as a 
member of the executive and administrative committees of the 
Federal Council of Churches, as a member of the International 
Y. M. C. A. and one of its Western regional directors, and in a 
variety of other organizations. He served as delegate from the 
North American Missions Conference to the International Mis- 
sionary Conference at Oxford, and as fraternal delegate to the 
Irish Methodist Conference at Belfast and to the British Wes- 
leyan Conference at Bristol. In these capacities a large number 
of public services were inevitable. 

The expanding program of this great Area demands ceaseless 
and untiring work. Addresses on all sorts of public occasions, 
denominational and interdenominational gatherings, patriotic 
work, every conceivable kind of meeting, together with services 
on various Church Boards make the life of the Resident Bishop 
in Chicago strenuous indeed. 

During the quadrennium the number of candidates for our 
ministry has continued to show a gratifying increase. The 
total number reported for the five Conferences of the Area dur- 
ing the quadrennium is 105. Even more significant than the 
number is the quality and training of the men. At a recent 
session of one of the Conferences where 14 men were received 
every man was a college or univetsity graduate and every one 
either a seminary graduate or in the seminary course. The re- 
sponse to the Life Service campaigns has been equally gratifying. 
We have the young people. Scores and hundreds of them are 
found on every public oceasion, at our church dedications and 
in our various church oatherings. These young people show 
a willingness to consecrate themselves to religious work. The 
Epworth League under the very efficient leadership of its Gen- 
eral Secretary, Doctor Charles E. Guthrie, is making the work 
of that great organization vital and significant to a remarkable 
degree. The Epworth League institutes are a great and blessed 
force in the life of our young people. A similar thing may be 
said of the institutes conducted under the auspices of the 
Sunday School Board. 


CINCINNATI AREA 
WitiraAm F. ANnpgerson, Resip—ENT BisHop 


When the Area system was adopted the Cincinnati Area con- 
sisted of five Conferences in Ohio, the Indiana, Kentucky, 
Central German and Lexington—nine in all. In 1916 Central 
German became associated with the Detroit Area, and in 1920 
Indiana and Lexington Conferences became part of the Indian- 
apolis Area. Meantime the five Conferences in Ohio have 
been reduced to three. 

The Cincinnati Area, as now constituted, consists of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, North-East Ohio and West Ohio Conferences. 
The membership in full of the churches in these Conferences 
is 426,373, with 16,898 probationary members. The increase 
in membership for the quadrennium is 14,301. The Sunday 
School enrollment is 449,723, an increase of 34,178. 

Vigorous efforts have been persistently exerted during the 
quadrennium in the interest of Tuk Cenrenary. The gifts 
of the Area for CENTENARY purposes since the Movement was 
organized totals to January 1, 1924, $7,190,250, which is 
10.87% plus of the amount given by the entire Church. The 
Area’s highest per capita gift in any single year is $3.71. 

There has been a steady advance for those interests of the 
Church not included in the Centenary. The increase in Pas- 
TORS’ SALARIES has been remarkable. The total amount for MIN- 
ISTERIAL SUPPORT is $9,039,671; a gift of $5.33 per capita 
annually. 

The quadrennium has been marked by a very unusual 
amount of CHURCH-BUILDING. It is a fine testimonial to the 
loyalty and devotion of our people that so many churches should 
have been erected notwithstanding the high cost of building. 
For CHURCH-BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENT a total of $7,381,000 
has been raised. At the same time there has been paid on 
OLD INDEBTEDNESS $176,851. The total vaLUE oF CHURCH 
PROPERTY, exclusive of all indebtedness, is now $31,023,996; 
a gain of $4,920,892. The government authorities report that 
the annual per capita income for all the people in Ohio, in- 
cluding men, women and children, is $826. What might not 
the Methodists of Ohio do in Kinapom Butiupine if the law 
of CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP were accepted and practiced! 

One of the most noteworthy features of the work in the 
Cincinnati Area is the development of EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


The Methodist youth of the Area are positively voracious in 
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their educational appetites. As the result, our four colleges in 
Ohio are crowded to their utmost capacity. More than 40% 
of the students of the tax-supported institutions are Method- 
ists, while the Methodist contingents in the colleges of other 
denominations are invariably large, sometimes almost to the 
point of embarrassment to the management of these institu- 
tions. The showing of our colleges is as follows:  - 

Ohio Wesleyan, students 1,784, an advance of 455. Total 
material assets are $4,015,600. The Development Program for 
eight millions is in full swing and victory seems assured. 

Mount Union continues on her upward course with 826 stu- 
dents and material assets valued at $1,422,038. A campaign 
for two million dollars additional is being organized. 

Ohio Northern is providing educational facilities for a stu- 
dent body of more than 1,000 and at a cost which is surpris- 
ingly low in these times. The total material assets of the 
institutions are a little above $1,000,000. 

Baldwin-Wallace has property, equipment and endowment 
whose value reaches the sum of $2,146,807; an increase of 
$256,632. The College of Liberal Arts hak an enrollment of 
more than 300. 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, has registered a not- 
able advance in educational standards and in the growth of 
property values. An Endowment Campaign resulted in sub- 
scriptions of $453,000 and endowment has been actually in- 
creased more than $100,000. Buildings and equipment are 
valued in round numbers at $300,000. The student body 
ranges about 300. 

The Cincinnati Training School, which performs its work 
under the auspices of the Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home 
Association, is rendering a gracious and helpful ministry in 
the training of young women for practical Christian service in 
the home and foreign fields. It has a student body of almost 
100, and property assets at $250,000. 

The work of the Church under the Wesley Foundation has 
greatly increased. It is going forward splendidly in as many 
as ten or twelve of the non-Methodist institutions. It is so of 
necessity because of the very large Methodist constituency in all 
these colleges. Each of these institutions affords opportunity 
for reinforcement for life-service and the results are most 
gratifying. 

The work of Hospitals and Homes has received a very dis- 
tinct impetus in recent years and the response of the Cin- 
cinnati Area has been immediate and generous. 

The Christ Hospital, associated with the Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconess Home Association, represents standard of merit in 
every respect. Its present assets of cash investments, real 
estate, equipment, etc., totals $1,609,142; an increase of 
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$126,849. In addition a Home for Nurses has been purchased 
- whose value approximates $100,000. 

A very remarkable piece of good fortune has come to Saint 
Luke's Hospital, Cleveland. Two friends of the institution, 
not members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, have made 
a proposal to give each the sum of one million dollars to be 
divided equally between buildings and endowments. This is 
on condition that the friends of the institution raise an 
additional million dollars and that the proceeds of the pres- 
ent downtown property be conserved for future development. 
A new site of sixteen acres has been purchased. The ministry 
and membership of the North-East Ohio and the Erie Con- 
ferences expect to join in a campaign in the months near at 
hand for the raising of the conditional million named by the 
donors. Sait Luke's will then have a property with a total 
valuation near $5,000,000. It is expected that the new Saint 
Luke’s will provide accommodations for 500 beds. It is planned 
that building operations shall begin very soon. 

White Cross Hostal of Columbus, formerly the Protestant 
Hospital, has now become a thorough-going Methodist institu- 
tion in its official management and has been adopted by the 
Ohio Conference. It has recently purchased the old Ohio Medi- 
cal College building and is planning to build a new unit with 
200 beds, which will make it the largest hospital in Columbus. 
The expansion program anticipates the expenditure of $700,000. 

Flower Hospital of Toledo has received a new impetus under 
new leadership. The institution has been reorganized and 
plans are in process for a large expansion. The assets of 
the property at present are a little beyond a quarter of a 
million dollars; increase $100,000. 

Pikeville Hospital at Pikeville, Kentucky, has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Kentucky Conference. It 
began its work during the present quadrennium and has prop- 
erty worth well toward $100,000. - 

The Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Hospital at Louisville, 
Kentucky, is facing the future with larger outlook than has 
heretofore been possible. It is growing in favor among the 
people of the city and has material assets worth something 
beyond $100,000. 

The Methodist Home for the ‘Aged on College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, is having a period of splendid prosperity. o he same 
is true of the Children’s Home at Worthington and the Home 
for the Aged at Hlyria. 

The institutional and philanthropic work of this Area is 
conducted by leaders of recognized competency and is highly 
creditable to the denomination. Special emphasis is being con- 
tinuously placed upon modern methods of church work, both 
in the cities and in rural districts. The leaders of the Church 
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are thoroughly alive to all the interests of the Kingdom and 
are eagerly seeking to avail themselves of all improvement in 
method and procedure. 

The growth and multiplication of Goodwill Industries, Com- 
munity Houses, Social Centers and Church Houses in City and 
tural Districts is one of the significant developments in the 
work of the Area—Ksther Homes and Friendship Homes under 
the auspices of Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
various Deaconess organizations are entering strategic fields 
with a ministry beautifully helpful and Christlike. 

The work of The Methodist Book Concern under its present 
management in Cincinnati is the continued admiration of lay- 
men and ministers alike. 

There is a constant demand for the spiritual emphasis in all 
the activities of the Church and every appeal upon the basis 
of the spiritual meets ready response. ‘The people of the 
Area still feel the original call of Methodism to spread scrip- 
tural holiness throughout the earth. The Centenary Move- 
ment has brought vital quickening in that regard. The -en- 
largement of vision, the appeal of the stricken world, the em- 
phasis upon the Gospel of Christ as the only means of attain- 
ing unto the better condition and the vitalizing of the message 
of the ministry have all contributed to a better conception 
of the meaning of the Kingdom of God. and to a more virile 
Methodism. he people of this Area may be depended upon 
to show a deep and ever growing interest in the World Service 
Program. The spirit of ministers and members generally is 
“to thank God and take courage.” 
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The Denver Area, according to the Year Book for 1921, is 
with but one exception the largest episcopal area in the United 
States. It extends from the plains of Montana across the Rio 
Grande into Old Mexico and from the Mississippi River to the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. These Conferences embrace the 
territory of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico with 
exclusive administration of all Methodist people, and the for- 
eign-speaking and colored work included in these Confer- 
ences covering territory in the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

The physical features of the Area alone are marvelous, afford- 
ing practically all types of climate: cold snows of winter linger 
late in the summer in northern Wyoming, while at the same time 
roses bloom and fruit ripens in southern New Mexico. Much 
of the territory of the Area is frontier in character, but it em- 
braces all of the problems, however, incident to the work of 
the church. It has the City problem, the Community Church 
problem, the Mining Camp problem, the Rural problem, the 
Mormon problem, the Indian. problem and the Frontier prob- 
lem. In Denver and Salt Lake City, the city problem is 
especially pressing and prominent. Denver has approximately 
300,000 people and is said to have more college graduates in pro- 
portion to its population than any city in the United States 
except Boston. It presents all types of the city problem from 
the residential family church to the Institutional church among 
the poor of the city. It is said to have the most progressive 
program in the development of the religious work of our church 
‘of any city in the United States. Being the heart of the Area, 
it also is the center of the Colorado Conference by virtue of 
its location, railroad facilities and growing influence in the 
Rocky Mountain region. It has possibly a half dozen of the 
most outstanding successful churches in the work of the cities 
in America. Trinity Church, which is one of the great churches 
of Methodism, has had a singularly successful career under the 
leadership of Dr. Loren M. Edwards, where literally thousands 
throng the church at every service. The Washington Park 
Community Church, of which Dr. George L. Nuckolls is pastor, 
_has grown to such proportions that the church is under the 
necessity of immediate enlargement of its plant for worship, 
affording an entire community the opportunity for a cooperative 
effort which has brought all the Protestant denominations of 
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the community together without losing anything of essential 
church influence and leadership. Grace Church, under the 
leadership of Dr. George 8. Lackland, has attracted through 
its Open Forum and special ministry to the laboring men of the 
Rocky Mountain region a ministry of great value and efficiency. 
Grant Avenue Church, under the leadership of Dr. James 
Thomas, has successfully carried on during the quadrennium 
plans of community uplift which have been unique in Meth- 
odism, proving the value of the social service and spiritual min- 
istry of the church. The Epworth Institutional Church, under 
the leadership of Dr. Ezra M. Cox, has become a perfect bee- 
hive of industry through its “Good Will” activities and has 
practically redeemed a large section of the child life of the city 
through its seven-day-week ministries. The Italian Mission is 
offering to the foreign speaking population of their community 
a fine opportunity for a better understanding of the spirit of 
our church life and reaching effectively many whose interest 
in other denominations has been divorced from vital church 
fellowship. In different sections of the city new church build- 
ings are being erected with a view to meet the larger needs of 
the city’s growth and seeking such modern equipment as will 
meet the demands of the growing life and preparing for the 
future growth of the city’s population. Faithful men labor in 
these with unusual devotion to their tasks and are accomplish- 
ing almost impossible things. 

At the University of Denver we have a center for Christian 
education in the Area which is proving its value in giving a 
finely trained group of our youth for the work both of the min- 
istry and the laity of the area. At the beginning of the 
quadrennium Dr. Henry A. Buchtel, whose conspicuous leader- 
ship for twenty-two years had led the university to a position 
of influence and power, was suddenly stricken and compelled be- 
cause .of his physical condition to resign. The university was 
singularly fortunate in securing as his successor Chancellor 
Heber R. Harper, under whose leadership the university has 
steadily grown both in numbers and influence. Its value to the 
Rocky Mountain Methodism has been beyond all estimate. The 
lliff School of Theology, under the leadership of Dr. Edwin 
W. Dunlavy, has increased its student-body to more than one 
hundred in number and has secured in a recent financial cam- 
paign $153,000 additional financial resources, and gives promise 
of being one of the great theological institutions of the Church. 

Our work in the eastern part of the State of Colorado, from 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains to the Kansas line, is 
largely made up of rural church problems. During the dreadful 
financial conditions which have affected the farmers, many 
farms have been sold and many people have moved out of this 
part of the territory. However, the ministers who have been 
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appointed to these charges have proved their loyalty and devo- 
tion by giving a perfectly heroic service, so that the losses have 
been minimized and the work is moving forward slowly but 
substantially in these rural districts. 

Two very large and successful. Epworth League Institutes 
are held every year: one on the Grand Mesa on the Western 
Slope, serving the Grand Junction District; the other at Hstes 
Park, serving the other districts of the Colorado Conference. 
These institutes are increasing in numbers and influence with 
every passing year, and bid fair to give our young people an 
opportunity for training seldom equalled, and to give to the 
church a finely trained youth which will be able to cope with the 
problems of the future. Throughout the Conference there have 
been steadily increasing and substantial gains in membership 
and property. Within the city of Denver, beautiful and com- 
modious new churches have been dedicated at Edgewater and 
Englewood, while building projects at Park Hill Church, Christ 
Church, Highlands and Harkness Heights are moving forward, 
which promise to give a modern equipment in these sections of 
the city of Denver which will equal if they do not surpass that 
of any other city in America. 

On the Colorado Springs District where Dr. G. M. Henderson 
is giving a most careful and constructive superintendency to the 
work new churches have been erected at Limon, a county-seat 
town in the eastern part of the State, commanding a great 
stretch of territory where our church is giving an invaluable 
ministry, and at Arvada, one of the suburbs of the city of 
Denver, where a Community Church has been partially erected, 
already giving promise of commanding the entire community 
with its fine and helpful social and religious ministry. 

At Pueblo in the Colorado Conference, where the fine leader- 
ship of Dr. Chas. W. Hancher has been so conspicuously success- 
ful, constant advances of substantial character are apparent. 
The First Church is building a beautiful commodious modern 
structure costing $125,000, while Saint Paul’s Church is add- 
ing a $30,000 Sunday school addition to its already fine audi- 
torium. Monte Vista has completed a new structure which will 
be a center of religious life for all of the San Luis Valley. A 
new church has also been dedicated at Montrose on the Grand 
Junction District, which gives our Methodism a representative 
standing in that great area where men struggle against almost 
impossible odds. The Grand Junction District under the wise 
leadership of Dr. E. N. Edgerton has steadily gone forward 
in Centenary contributions and in the general strengthening 
of our Church in that vast region. On the Greeley District 
new churches have been dedicated at Akron, Armel, Fleming, 
Holyoke, Otis, Platteville and Hudson where the financial re- 
verses of the farmers had seemed to prophesy failure for any. 
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advance of any kind. Yet under the careful, commanding 
leadership of Dr. C. A. Wright, the district has steadily ad- 
vanced and substantial growths are recorded. At the student 
centers in Boulder, Greeley and Fort Collins where we have 
student pastors, houses have been purchased which form at 
each of these strategic places religious centers of student life, 
which serves to increase the commanding influence of the church 
among the young people of the State. 

Probably the most signal development in the Area has been in 
connection with our hospital work at Colorado Springs. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society owned a very fine property, 
consisting of a fine location with a small but beautiful and effi- 
cient hospital in operation, the total value of the property being 
estimated by careful survey to approximate $300,000. Through 
the generosity of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society this 
entire property has been deeded over to the Colorado Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the growing use- 
fulness of the institution is beyond all estimate. In view of the 
fact that our Rocky Mountain country offers a climate singularly 
congenial and friendly to sufferers from tuberculosis, many peo- 
ple from all parts of the United States come to us for healing 
and help. In connection with this fine gift from the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the complete plant of Beth-Hl 
Hospital where medical and surgical work is being carried on 
with such remarkable success, the City of Colorado “Springs has 
donated additional adjoining land comprising twenty-three 
acres, upon which is to be erected the National Methodist Hpis- 
copal Sanatorium for Tuberculosis. It is expected that within 
the near future a modern Sanatorium consisting of commodious 
buildings completely equipped and having the best service avail- 
able will be afforded our Methodist people who suffer from this 
dread disease. It is our hope that the buildings can be speedily 
completed and that the ministry so needed in this Rocky 
Mountain region to care for the innumerable victims who come 
to us can be. given through the name of the Methodist Hpisco- 
pal Church in the spirit of Christ for the healing of the nations. 

The Wyoming State Conference is serving a portion of the 
country which is passing over from frontier conditions to indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural situations. The large indus- 
trial development in the oil districts has made Casper a center 
of wide influence throughout the State. Our work has grown in 
the city of Casper until a second Methodist Church, known as 
the East Side Church, has been organized and has grown into 
a membership of 134 in a single year, with a growing Sunday 
school and increasing prospects of usefulness. A new and com- 
manding site has been purchased for the Gantz Memorial Church 
and very soon a new building will be erected which will be a 
credit to the Methodism of that great State. In the Big Horn 
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Basin dedications have been held at Worland, Basin and Grey- 
bull, while at Sheridan a $110,000 structure has been dedicated, 
whose. beauty and imposing character is unmatched in the State, 
giving Methodism a commanding position in that locality. The 
industrial and agricultural conditions have very seriously 
affected the progress of the State, as many people have suffered 
financial bankruptcy through the result of the financial depres- 
sion, yet under the very wise leadership of the District Super- 
intendents, the work has steadily grown in that region. 

At Thermopolis, Wyoming, there was organized last year the 
Wyoming State Epworth League Institute, which bids fair to 
rival, if not surpass, in attendance and registration any similar 
gathering in the Area. 

The State University, located at Laramie, Wyoming, gives 
promise of becoming one of the great State universities of the 
country inasmuch as it has been enriched through royalties from 
great investments from the oil region, and with increasing en- 
dowment and equipment is attracting a very large student body 
to this university center. The Wesley Foundation has already 
been organized in connection with the work of the State Uni- 
versity with a very competent committee and bids fair to rival 
the religious work in any of the great universities of the land. 
There is no more promising feature connected with our work 
in the State of Wyoming than the work of this Wesley Founda- 
tion. 

The New Mexico Conference ministers to both English and 
Spanish speaking people in the State of New Mexico, the Eng- 
lish speaking work steadily advancing under the leadership 
of Dr. 8. Alonzo Bright, for many years one of the most con- 
spicuous leaders in our Home Mission work; new churches have 
been dedicated at Clayton, Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Orchard Park 
in El Paso, while extension work at Raton and Albuquerque has 
given us the leadership of the Protestant forces of the com- 
munity. The Spanish speaking work has been organized by 
virtue of the enabling act passed by the last General Confer- 
ence into what is known as the Southwest Spanish Mission 
with Dr. H. A. Bassett as the superintendent, whose very effec- 
tive service as District Superintendent of the Spanish speaking 
District has placed the work on a substantial basis, though the 
growth may not have been as rapid as desired. One of the 
great assets of our work is the Harwood School for Boys, of 
which Dr. Bassett is president, which is growing in numbers and 
strength among our Mexican people until we are beginning to 
look to that school as the source of supply for the finely trained 
Mexican youth both as preachers and laymen to care for the 
large number of Mexican people of the State constantly aug- 
mented by the numbers who come yearly across the border from 
Old Mexico. It is estimated that 100,000 Mexicans came into 
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the United States through New Mexico and Arizona, and one 
of the pressing problems of the area is to secure a sufficiently 
trained Spanish speaking ministry to care for these needy peo- 
ple. The Sanatorium at Albuquerque under the splendid ad- 
ministration of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has 
erected a nurses’ home, modernized the equipment, improved and 
enlarged the plant until it is one of the centers of helpful and 
healing life in the great southwest country. As the southwest 
develops, the Methodist Episcopal Church can be depended upon 
to keep in the van of progress and fine service, caring for all the 

large interests of Methodism in that region. 

The West German brethren have been most loyal and faithful 
during a very trying period occasioned by feeling engendered by 
the World War, but have shown by their consecration and con- 
tributions to the work their fine loyalty both to the nation and 
the church. The West German Conference has been one of 
the few Conferences signally successful in having raised and 
paid its Centenary quota, and our German people are among our 
staunchest and strongest workers throughout the area. They 
suffer from a divided sentiment concerning the question of 
amalgamation with the English speaking work in the localities 
where they are at work, but are content to work on efficiently 
and faithfully until the future of their Conference relationship 
shall have been determined by further action. The Western 
Swedish Conference, operating principally in Nebraska, suffers 
under the same difficulty as the other foreign speaking Confer- 
ences: the older people in some sections desiring services in the 
Swedish language, while the younger people of the coming 
generations can be reached only by the use of the English. In 
the natural course of events the Swedish congregations will 
sooner or later be absorbed in the work of the contiguous Confer- 
ences, as by a gradual process of absorption many of the younger 
ministers of the Conference have accepted work in English 
speaking localities. 

The Lincoln Conference has a double task of. ministering to 
colored people in localities and cities which are practically 
northern in sentiment and community life and yet are obliged to 
carry on work in situations where our colored work is virtually 
on the Home Mission Basis. The brethren of the Lincoln 
Conference have shown a desire to grow in strength and devo- 
tion to the church of their life and love, and while very poor 
financially in some sections, yet they are struggling with a 
courage undiminished which is characteristic of the patience of 
their people. New churches have been erected, some of which 
are partially completed, at Kansas City, Kansas, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Tulsa and Ardmore, 
which indicate that our colored people of the Lincoln Confer- 
ence are following slowly but surely in the path of a permanent 
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development which gives fine promise for their race. They 
have been very patient in the face of race prejudice and have 
continued faithful to the tasks imposed upon them, seeking 
through the ordinary channels in Centenary efforts to accomplish 
almost impossible tasks in practically impossible situations. 

One of the most remarkable pieces of work done in the Area 
during the quadrennium is in the Utah Mission under the very 
wise leadership and administration of Dr. John J. Lace, who 
has had charge of the work in this difficult field. The work has 
been pushed with regard to a comprehensiveness of plan and 
‘ intensity of zeal and devotion to detail that has been remarkable. 
In the fine business administration of the Mission, Dr. Lace 
has been able to secure for our church a very high grade of 
credit in the confidence of the people in the various communities 
where we are at work. The clearance of titles, the disposal of 
property in unpromising situations, the opening of many fields 
throughout the State of Utah has given to us a very command- 
ing position. In the city of Salt Lake our First Church under 
the fine ministry of Dr. Stanley A. Curtis has steadily grown in 
membership and representative character until both its min- 
istry and members constitute leading factors in the evangelical 
life of the city. At Grace Church and Centenary Church new 
structures have been erected, which are beautiful in appearance, 
complete in modern equipment, and serving in most effective 
way the sections of the city where they are located. In Price, 
Utah, a new church, which has long been needed there, is now 
a reality, promising to give to that very thriving and growing 
city in the eastern part of the State a ministry of untold value. 

A very promising Epworth League Institute has been organ- 
ized in our work of the Utah Mission where more than one 
hundred young people have gathered in recent years with in- 
creasing enthusiasm and fine results under the leadership of 
Dr. Lace, who has secured a competent and efficient faculty 
to conduct the work of the institute. 

One of the most gratifying elements in our work in Utah is 
the character of the men who have been secured to work in this 
very difficult mission field. It requires an unusual degree of 
consecration and courage to live under conditions as prevail in 
the presence of the powerful Mormon influences of this field. 
And yet the men, who have been secured and who labor among 
these hard conditions, with small remuneration, have shown a 
fidelity and devotion which is unsurpassed in any field under 
the administration of the Church. 

An outstanding feature of our work has been the very strong 
and fine administration of the Centenary Area Office under the 
leadership of Rey. Frank R. Hollenback, of the Colorado Confer- 
ence, whose long ministry in this field has made him entirely 
familiar with the problems of this Rocky Mountain region, 
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For many years a member of the Colorado Conference, a district 
superintendent of large service and wide experience, his service 
has proved invaluable in the continuation of the work done for 
our Committee on Conservation and Advance in the Centenary 
movement of the Church. The report of the Denver Area Office 
shows a fine planning and executive efficiency in covering so 
large an area and a very wise use of the material furnished by 
the Chicago Office in slides, lectures, speakers and literature re- 
veals the fact that the standing of the Area in its Centenary 
record has been due very largely to the leadership of the Secre- 
tary with the cooperation of the district superintendents and the 
pastors in every section. It is difficult to conceive how such large 
returns could have been secured in benevolent contributions from 
a territory so scattered and sparsely settled with financial con- 
ditions that have been very difficult to work under without the 
help of this very valuable and efficient organization. The need 
for such an organization in an area composed of such diverse 
problems is beyond words. 

There has been a steady growth in membership throughout 
the Area, and the increasing development in church buildings 
and church property, which is here recorded, has been made 
possible by the fine administration of the district superintendents 
and the splendid cooperation of the pastors and people in every 
section. We desire to record our very great debt to the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, which has responded con- 
stantly and readily to innumerable appeals from what is dis- 
tinctly in-a very large part Home Missionary territory and ~ 
frontier work, and we desire to record our conviction that the 
advances in church property and the growth in membership are 
due very largely to the splendid cooperation and generosity of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension in helping 
us to enter many neglected fields. 
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The Detroit Area comprises the Central German, Detroit, 
Michigan, and Norwegian and Danish Conferences. The terri- 
tory in.which the churches are located reaches from North 
Braddock, Pennsylvania, on the east, to Fremont, Nebraska, on 
the west, and from Nashville, Tennessee, on the south, to Lake 
Superior and North Dakota on the north and northwest. This 
quadrennial report must be a recognized incomplete and con- 
densed summary of the activities and achievements of Meth- 
odism in this Area. 

Evangelism. Foremost in the manifold ministry of the 
church is the proclamation, interpretation and incarnation of 
the evangel of Christ. Amid all the seething world unrest we 
have endeavored to demonstrate to our constituency that Meth- 
odism is culture on fire with a dominant spiritual passion. The 
gain in church membership, including probationers, for the four 
years ending at the last Annual Conferences, was 10,456, a 
percentage gain of six per cent for the quadrennium. In one 
twelve months 24,078 probationers were received into church 
fellowship, or 14144 per cent of the total membership for that 
year. One of our still most appalling evangelistic deficiencies is 
the failure to train effectively the probationers we receive. As a 
part of the constructive program of fundamental evangelism, 
definite and far-reaching results have been obtained from the 
Laymen’s Loyalty League, which has committed a large number 
of our laymen to the following basic principles of the spiritual 
life : 

In loving loyalty to Jesus Christ, my personal Saviour and 
Lord, I agree to practice 


First, The Life of Daily Prayer for myself and others. 

Second, The Life of Stewardship, to acquire and administer 
my possessions as a sacred trust from God; and in token of the 
acknowledgment of the complete ownership of God, to set aside 
at least one tenth of my income for direct Kingdom purposes. 

Third, The Life of Personal Evangelism, through which I 
covenant to seek to win others to Christ, especially my own 
personal acquaintances, and help them to share in the full 
responsibilities of the fellowship of the church. 

Religious Education. Our major opportunity in religious 
education is the church Bible school. Manifest gains in the 
training of a better leadership have taken place, mightily im- 
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proving the quality of our volunteer teaching force, which can- 
not be estimated by our numerical increase. The records indi- 
cate that the total enrollment of the Sunday schools of the 
Area is 211,088, a gain of nine per cent during the past four 
complete Annual Conference years. Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools grow in numbers and in the meeting of a rare oppor- 
tunity in religious education, while in an increasing number 
of places pastors are teaching Bible study in the public schools 
with curriculum credit. 

Young People’s Work. The Epworth League still maintains 
its power to enlist young people in Kingdom service through 
the varied departments of this much needed organization. The 
Detroit Area maintains Epworth League institutes at Albion 
and Lake Michigamme, Michigan; at Lake Ripley, Wisconsin, 
and Lake Tipitwakan, Minnesota, for the Norwegian and Dan- 
ish young people; while the young people of the Central Ger- 
man Conference meet at Santa Claus, Indiana, and Lakeside, 
Ohio. If the Epworth League did nothing more than to in- 
struct and inspire the young people for the work of Christian 
leadership in the local churches by means of the institutes of 
this Area, the Epworth League would make a most enviable 
record in the service of the Kingdom. The attempt to articulate 
and coordinate the church activities of the high school group 
in our local churches is worthy of all praise. There is no more 
teasing problem before the Methodists of this Area than to 
enlist this group in vital service for Christ in the community. 
One of the most notable achievements of the Epworth Leagues 
of this Area is the support of Miss Geraldine Townsend in her 
work as the Epworth League Secretary of China. The State 
of Michigan has led the nation in the number of Mission Study 
classes. 

Christian Education. Approximately five thousand Meth- 
odist students are in attendance at our own Albion College, the 
University of Michigan, the Michigan Agricultural College and 
the four normal colleges of the State. With the rapid growth 
of the student body at Albion, the superb financial achievement 
of securing subscriptions for more than $2,000,000 for Chris- 
tian education in Michigan, of which $1,700,000 will go to 
Albion, is here recorded with grateful acknowledgment to the 
pastors and laymen without whose leadership the result would 
have been impossible. At Ann Arbor, the seat of the State 
university, a complete block of property adjoining the campus 
is now in the possession of the Methodists, on the corner of 
which are located the Methodist Church and the present Wesley 
Hall, and the remainder of the site will be used for the develop- 
ment of an adequate Wesley Foundation when a quarter of a 
million dollars is available from the funds of the Methodist 
Educational Advance. Special workers among students are 
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engaged at Albion, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Ypsilanti, Mount 
Pleasant and Hast Lansing. Here also it must be acknowledged 
that of the total amount raised for Baldwin Wallace College in 
Berea, Ohio, not less than $300,000 came from the Central Ger- 
man Conference. 

Vocational Life Service. Since June 1, 1916, we have defi- 
nite record of 309 men and women who have actually gone into 
their respective fields of service as ministers, missionaries, 
deaconesses, social workers and others. This does not include 
many times that number in the universities, colleges and normal 
schools in undergraduate preparation for some specific form of 
full time vocational life service. One of the reasons for such 
results has been the continuous presentation among our young 
people of the “Whatever, Wherever, Whenever” covenant and 
the formation of many 3 W Circles in the local churches. Dur- 
ing the past four years one hundred men have united on trial 
with the four Annual Conferences of the Area. Recalling that 
two of the Conferences are bilingual Conferences, working 
mainly among foreign-speaking peoples, this record is not with- 
out significance. Within the bounds of the Area the most sig- 
nificant deaconess conference in Methodism is held annually 
within the bounds of the Central German Conference, where 
we appoint more than seventy deaconesses each year. 

Bilingual Work. In this Area are the two outstanding bi- 
lingual Conferences of Methodism. When it is recognized that 
these churches in the Central German and the Norwegian and 
Danish Conferences have constantly contributed a part of their 
membership to the English speaking Conferences, their record, 
even from the standpoint of membership, is highly gratifying. 
Within the past four years the total membership of these two 
Conferences has increased from 19,771 to 20,547, while the 
Sunday school enrollment has increased from 22,676 to 24,- 
741. When it is recalled that these two Conferences have in 
four years invested $586,446 in church extension projects; that 
the Central German Conference exceeds by fifteen per cent. any 
other Conference in the Area in its Centenary payments, and 
that they have contributed more than $300,000 to Christian 
education; that the Norwegian and Danish Conference has 
established a working girls’ home for Scandinavians in Chicago, 
appraised at $85,000; that there is now being erected in Cin- 
cinnati in the Central German Conference a $200,000 com- 
munity center in the midst of a polyglot population; that $35,- 
000 was given by a layman in the Central German Conference 
for a children’s hospital at Bethesda, Cincinnati; that $525,- 
466 has just been subscribed, mainly from the city of Cin- 
cinnati, of which $101,000 was from the Central German Con- 
ference, for a new Bethesda surgical hospital, it will be 
recognized that there remains a vast Kingdom asset in our bi- 
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lingual Conferences, the value of which must be appropriately 
appraised. These Conferences believe that no policy should be 
framed by the General Conference which would disintegrate 
their work nor destroy the integrity of the Annual Conferences 
as units. After eight years of as careful supervision and study 
as I have been able to give, I am convinced that the registered 
opinion of these Conferences is correct and their convictions 
should prevail in any readjustment in the bilingual work of 
Methodism. 

Parish Plan. In seven centers of the Michigan Conference 
the parish plan is in successful operation. It is an adaptation 
of the Methodist circuit system to a group of churches, espe- 
cially where there are rural churches within a reasonable radius 
of a prosperous town or city church, and all the churches are 
under the direction of a preacher in charge with one or more 
ministers and special workers forming the parish staff. Notable 
in our cities is the Detroit City Parish. Here there are six 
centers, including Polish, Italian, Hungarian, Negro Cen- 
ters and a Goodwill Industry center, all under the pastoral super- 
vision of the superintendent of the Methodist Union, who 
is also the preacher in charge of the entire parish. These for- 
eign language centers are the most dynamic Americanization 
centers in the city. Within the past three months 930 adult 
Hungarians have been in attendance on the citizenship classes, 
and within the city parish during the same period an aggregate 
of 22,551 people have been in our various educational and wel- 
fare groups for instruction. 

Church Eztension. According to district superintendents’ 
reports, there has been an investment during the quadrennium 
of more than six and one half million dollars in building and 
rebuilding churches and parsonages. Notable among the larger 
projects are the Metropolitan Church, Detroit, to cost more 
than $1,000,000; Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, $400,000; 
First Church, Jackson, $320,000; Temple Community Hall, 
Central Church, Lansing, $300,000; Trinity Church, Highland 
Park, Detroit, $275,000; while dedications of new churches 
ranging in cost from $15,000 to $150,000 have been so many 
in number that the resident bishop has been unable to dedicate 
them all. As a part of our building program many community 
houses have been erected and a notable work is being done in 
interpreting the manifold ministry of Jesus to communities 
hitherto untouched. Notable among these community houses 
is the Temple Hall in Central Church, Lansing, the generous 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Scott, of Lansing. During the 
quadrennium the Area has secured an episcopal residence at a 
cost of $30,000, providing a most attractive and comfortable 
residence for which the present resident bishop desires to ex- 
press his genuine appreciation. 
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Hospitals and Homes. Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, in the 
Central German Conference, is the just pride of the Area. 
Nothing in Methodism surpasses it in its ministry. Its Sani- 
tarium at Scarlet Oaks, its Home for the Aged, its Deaconess 
Home, its Maternity Hospital, its Dorcas: Training School, to- 
gether with the medical and surgical hospital, all under one 
supervision and with marked spirituality and tone, is a joy and 
an inspiration. During the quadrennium Bronson Hospital at 
Kalamazoo, within the bounds of the Michigan Conference, has 
been acquired for Methodism without cost and we now have a 
property valued at $205,000, to which will be added $100,000 
now being raised, to double the capacity of the institution. In 
forty-three months Bronson Hospital has cared for 6,181 pa- 
tients. 

In Farmington, Michigan, within the bounds of the Detroit 
Conference, we have acquired forty-five acres and begun the de- 
velopment of a Children’s Home on a basis of a Christian welfare 
policy unique in Methodism. Our property now exceeds $100,000 
in value and we minister to a family of 155 children. ‘The sup- 
port of the Home has been almost entirely secured through an 
annual White Gift Christmas.. The Detroit Community Union 
provides for the support of the children from the city of Detroit. 
The Berea Orphans’ Home at Berea, Ohio, is generously sup- 
ported by the Central German Conference. The Area is blessed 
with four homes for the aged: Clark Memorial Home, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Conference; Chelsea Home, in the Detroit 
Conference; Bethesda Home for the Aged in Cincinnati, and 
Elim Home in Minneapolis, in the Norwegian and Danish Con- 
ference. 

The Centenary. The Detroit Area has shared in the benefits 
as well as contributing to this most notable benevolent enter- 
prise in the history of Protestantism. According to the latest 
reports available, the Area has paid 71 per cent of what is due 
on the four and a half years of the Centenary period. With- 
out the inspiration and aid of the Centenary the achievements 
reported above would have been impossible. The Centenary 
record for the Area is held by the Central German Conference 
with 88 per cent of its apportionment paid. Within the past 
four years the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has raised 
$434,243 and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society $333,115. 

Annual Conference Benevolences. The Annual Conference 
benevolences have increased with startling rapidity and it is 
possible that the Centenary may have suffered thereby in cer- 
tain localities, but the Annual Conference benevolences are 
heavily indebted to the Centenary for the awakening and en- 
largement of a benevolent impulse previously dormant or de- 
fective. — This same principle applies to many local churches 
whose vision of the Kingdom adventure and advance has been 
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clarified and whose courage has been aroused by the achieve- 
ments of the Centenary. 

Stewardship. There is yet to be preached and practiced 
among us an adequate evangel of stewardship, which shall have 
for its main objective the increase of vitality in the spiritual 
life rather than the increase of budgets. Such an evangel will 
deepen acquaintance with Jesus Christ, which is the source and 
sustenance of all motive power of real stewardship. For the 
adoption of that evangel, Methodism in the Detroit Area waits. 

Michigan Christian Advocate. Within the Detroit Area the 
organ of expression of every Kingdom interest is the Michigan 
Christian Advocate, which goes to 18,000 subscribers, ably and 
uniquely edited by Rev. William H. Phelps. Generously “and 
uniformly the editor of the Advocate has given not only space 
but signal cooperation to every undertaking of the Area. With- 
out this cooperation and the opportunity to appeal to our mem- 
bership and constituency our advance in evangelism and educa- 
tion and benevolence and philanthropy and every other King- 
dom adventure would have been impossible. 

The Central Force, The most important force and factor in 
securing these Kingdom results is the pastor of the local church. 
No Kingdom agency vies in importance with the local church. 
No leader in Methodism is so imperative to Kingdom conquest 
as the faithful, devoted, adventurous pastor who gives his all 
that Christ may be all in all to all in the world. We recognize 
him as the central force of the Kingdom and pay tribute to his 
fidelity, without whom this quadrennial report of the Detroit 
Area would be impossible. 


HELENA AREA 
CHarLtes Westey Burns, Resipent BisHop 


Dear Faruers AND BRETHREN: 

The following report of Methodist stewardship in the Helena 
Area is herewith submitted: 

No one exalts more in love, nor holds in more lofty, rever- 
ential appreciation, Naphtali Luccock, the first Bishop of the 
Helena Area, than the one who now, holding dear his ideals, has 
for four years followed the Sage Brush Trail which he marked 
with such consecrated foot-steps. The highest loveliest glen of 
Montana, with snow-crowned mountains tossed about into inac- 
cessible peaks, in loving memory we have named “Luccock Park,” 
but the entire Area over which he presided and so sacrificially 
traveled bears his name in its heart. 


TERRITORY 


The Helena Area comprises four Annual Conferences: North 
Dakota, North Montana, Montana and Idaho. These Confer- 
ences are located in the States of North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Eastern Oregon. 


THE ENORMOUS REACHES OF THE AREA 


The distance across the Area is as great as that from New 
York to Minneapolis. It is the largest continuous Area in 
Methodism—316,000 square miles. It is 1,750 miles across. 
Montana alone would hold the six New England states, New 
Jersey and Delaware. It is a Quayle-ism that “Montana could 
take the Holy Land in its hand and, thinking the hand was a 
little dirty, would wash it out.” Great Eastern states would 
be small counties in this Area. Highty per cent of the Area is 
covered by sage brush and prickly pear. The remaining twenty 
per cent consists of lakes and mountain country as fascinating, 
picturesque and lovely as any in the nation. Over these reaches 
is a scattered population—homesteaders, cattle and sheep raisers, 
save in the large cities. Into these great stretches came Meth- 
odist itinerant preachers. Francis Asbury Riggin, who was 
graduated from Dickinson fifty years ago, Van Orsdel, Iliff, 
Job Little, Logan and Mills came in the early seventies. 

Over this territory of plains and prairies, mountain trail, river 
and lake, by train, stage-coach, narrow gauge railway, automo- 
bile, boat and broncho, in summer and in winter, I have traveled 
305,655 miles. Glorious are the plains, the mountains, the 
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men! Never have I seen such courage, such consecration, such 
conquest. My heart every mile of the way has uplifted in grate- 
ful Te Deums. During the four years, I have never been in one 
place a full week, nor at home in any one year a full month, and 
have visited every nook and corner of the entire Area. St. 
Paul’s journeys, John Wesley’s journeys, and Francis Asbury’s 
journeys are not unlike the “journeyings oft” in the Helena 
Area. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The religious development has been governed largely by 
economic conditions. First, were the frontier days of the pi- 
oneer mining camps and small huddles of houses in widely scat- 
tered settlements; second, long years of rough, slow develop- 
ment in the stock-raising period between mining and agricul- 
ture; third, the very rapid exploited expansion of agricultural 
emphasis which was accompanied by the amazing develop- 
ment of church life throughout the frontier. North Dakota is 
predominantly agricultural; Montana now predominantly an 
agrarian, mining and cattle-raising country; Southern Idaho, 
predominantly a sheep-raising country with a strong tendency 
toward intensive farming due to recent irrigation development. 
The early settlers were homesteaders from the Middle West— 
noble, law abiding, and patriotic, but into the frontier also came 
hordes of incompetents, undesirables. Lawless elements have 
given to the frontier a background of the gambling hall, the pool 
room and the saloon. Following the roving trappers of an 
earlier day, permanent white settlements came by reason of 
mines in Idaho north of Boise, and in Montana at Virginia City 
and Helena. In both states, gold in large quantities was taken 
out in the sixties. Some of the miners, after the excitement died 
down, remained and entered agricultural and -pastoral pur- 
suits. Today, the copper mines of Butte and the silver-lead 
mines maintain the old.traditions, while enormous quantities of 
timber in Western Montana support hundreds of.men in the 
lumber industry. North Dakota was developed by the farming 
class drifting over the border from Minnesota and Canada, 
although in the eighties cattle raising was a major industry in 
the western part of the state and one with which Theodore 
Roosevelt. was identified. The transcontinental railways de- 
veloped the Pacific Coast States at the expense of the inland 
commonwealths until recently, so that the rapid growth, espe- 
cially of Montana and Idaho, has all come in the last fifteen 
years. The growth in southern Idaho has been due largely to 
intensive irrigated agriculture ; that in Montana to dry farming 
on larger tracts. One of the largest government reclamation 
projects in the United States is that at Boise, Idaho. The dam 
is higher than the Flatiron Building in New York. In all 
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three states the products of field, farm and forest now exceed 
in value annually those of mines and manufactories. There 1s 
only one city in this Area of more than 41,000 population, and 
all others are below 25,000. The city of the Area headquarters 
is about 10,000. It is obvious that in the wide reaches of this 
territory our church life should take on the characteristics 
of the territory occupied. With widely divergent conflicting ideals 
of the people, no Area consciousness can possibly be developed. 
The vital currents east of the Rockies flow toward the Twin 
Cities, as the vital currents west of the Rockies flow toward 
Spokane and Portland. Hach of the three states—economically, 
industrially, and religiously—constitutes an empire-unit of its 
own. Even the political influences of these states differ. The 
diversity of the Area, therefore, constitutes the diversity of 
problem in church expression and development. The “Helena 
Area” is a name. The life of the four Conferences is a fact 
. growing out of the great territory occupied by each. 

The quadrennium opened with a drouth in the semi-arid por- 
tions of the Area in its third year and which continued for 
three years longer. When the drouths were broken, the floods 
were followed by grasshoppers, hail—and the receding markets 
all had their depressing and deadening part. At present within 
the Area more than five hundred banks are closed. The economic 
subtractions of the three states of the Area are well known. 
Our work has been grouped about our heroic preachers until ex- 
pansion of work threatens efficiency of performance. Not a few 
of our frontier preachers are covering more than a dozen-point 
circuits. The frontier has not passed. The religious develop- 
ment of this great Area will be largely dependent upon the con- 
sciousness in the general church that for a long period of time, 
perhaps a generation, it will still be frontier and missionary ter- 
ritory, where investment will bring the largest returns in the 
building of the most. dynamic empire of America, adjacent to 
the Pacific basin. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


In Southeastern Idaho, there are 80,000 Mormons of the 
Utah type who furnish a somewhat stony soil for evangelical 
preaching. In North Dakota there is one of the most extensive 
examples of our foreign-speaking populations in the United 
States. Sixty per cent of the population of North Dakota is 
now foreign-speaking. The homesteaders have abandoned their 
rights or sold to larger holders. The incoming population is 
from Scandinavia, Russia and Syria. In a single county in 
North Dakota, two thousand families moved out in a period of 
five months. No more fascinating foreign missionary challenge 
‘is presented anywhere in America than in North Dakota. Its 
missionary character is indicated in this, that while this Con- 
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ference kept the faith with the Centenary in this closing year 
of the quadrennium, it reported at its annual session a large 
shrinkage in ministerial support. 

On the other hand, the city of Butte, the largest mining camp 
in the world, has a polyglot population of 41,000. Many of 
these thousands are foreigners who do not speak any language 
other than their own, nor have they any spiritual ministry of 
any kind. The industrial, mining, logging and Indian groups 
of the Area present an unfulfilled missionary task awaiting con- 
secration of life and treasure. The urgency and immediacy of 
advance programs in Kingdom building are compelling, lest 
the time of beginnings be past. In the Glacier Park District, 
the second largest in American Methodism, embracing 45,000 
square miles and running the whole length of. Montana along the 
Canadian border—the longest border line of any state in the 
Union—there is only one modern church building. Within that 
district are presented as great opportunities as any in Meth- 
odism. There are four Indian Reservations—the Blackfoot, 
. Flathead, Fort Peck, and Fort Belknap. The church program 
is modern, including religious education, community service, 
recreational activities, social service and evangelism. The first 
Sunday school for Indians under Methodist auspices was estab- 
lished on this district at Browning. It becomes increasingly 
clear that Methodism will never worthily and durably minister 
to the Indians of the Northwest, save through her schools where 
education and Christianity shall be linked in the formative and 
determinative years. If the only conception of Indian work is 
to take photographs of Indians dressed in war paint in many 
colored blanket-glory, we had better abandon this in the name 
of Methodism and religion. There has been no more disappoint- 
ing and discouraging phase of Methodist ministry in the North- 
west in the past than our ministry to the Indians. Under the 
superintendency of Dr. E. H. Higley of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, and Mrs. Beggs of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, the inadequate, inefficient, unrelated 
and unscientific ministry of the past to the Indians is being 
organized and already is giving large promise of fruitful results. 


INSTITUTIONS 


All campaigns, programs and institutional developments have 
been under the counsel and direction of the Area Council, which 
has been sponsored by the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance. 

Gooding College is the youngest in Methodism. 'The college 
dormitory, the cornerstone of which was laid on November 7, 
1920, is now builded and roofed over, but only partly completed. 
The students of the college themselves contributed Thirteen 
Hundred Dollars to complete the building. The boys are now 
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living in the unfinished basement. The students at Gooding are 
some of the finest young men and women in Idaho and Oregon, 
coming from ranches, homesteads and mountains, hungry for a 
Christian education. More than one-half of them are volunteers 
for Christian service. 

Montana Wesleyan College has now been merged with the 
Presbyterian College—the College of Montana—under the new 
name of Intermountain Union College. This educational mer- 
ger is not only unique in Methodism, but promises to lead the 
way to a solution of the problem of maintaining a Christian col- 
lege in sparsely settled communities with an inadequate sup- 
porting Christian constituency. Our college has passed through 
a generation of struggle, hardship and achievement. Its presi- 
dents have been the notable leaders of our Church who have 
made large educational contributions to the Christian type of 
citizenship. The Presbyterian college at Deer Lodge has been 
closed for some years. In July, 1923, the Synod voted to accept 
our proposal of establishing’ at Helena a single Christian col- 
lege. Under the guidance and assistance of the Board of Educa- 
tion, this has now been achieved. Our church has contributed ° 
its buildings, land and good will. <A joint committee has ap- 
praised the value of our college plant at $275,166.72, against 
which there is a bonded indebtedness of $60,000 and current 
debts of $43,869.40, making our net assets $191,297.32. The 
Presbyterians have merged with a contribution of $82,519.12, 
which will be made a part of permanent endowment of the 
joint, college. 

The very life of these two colleges is due to the generous con- 
sideration of the Board of Education and the recognition of a 
present investment bringing thousand-fold dividend of life and 
treasure to the future of the Church. 

Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota, represents a 
unique and interesting pioneer approach to the state university. 
It is affiliated with the State University of North Dakota, and 
the students are offered all of the advantages of the State Uni- 
versity while attending Wesley College. .The funds of the col- 
lege are not used to duplicate studies or facilities provided at the 
University, but to support the distinctive service of the church 
college. 

Unique among Methodist institutions is the Montana Dea- 
coness School in the Prickly Pear Valley, five miles from Helena. 
This school is a monument to. the faith of the pioneers who 
thought the city would reach this far into the valley. It is a 
monument, also, to Miss Roxanna Beck, the Principal, who, with 
her deaconess helpers, maintains the only Protestant Deaconess 
school in Montana. The salvage of boys and girls—orphans 
and half-orphans—is immeasurable. If the deaconess move- 
ment, which flowers in wondrous ministry in the Northwest, had 
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no other expression of its ministry than this, all that it has 
cost in life and treasure would be worth while in this invest- 
ment. It provides a school and home for boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen. Scholastic work runs 
through the eighth grade. The school has been conducted with- 
out outside help of any of the Boards. During the quadren- 
nium, $13,000 has been spent on buildings and repairs. The 
first official act of the Bishop of this Area was to break the 
ground for a new building as a memorial to William W. Van 
Orsdel, affectionately known throughout Methodism as “Brother 
Van.” This building has proceeded only as the funds have been 
raised by the Field Superintendent John Chirgwin—one of the 
most indefatigable and achieving representatives of the Church. 
The walls now stand ready for the roof at a cost of $50,000. 


HOSPITALS 


As the pioneers in the Methodist belt—Ohio, Indiana, Jowa— 
established colleges as the characteristic development of the 
church, not otherwise in the Helena Area Methodism has ex- 
pressed itself through the ministry of evangelism and healing. 
There are more deaconess hospitals in Montana alone than in 
any other entire Area of the Church. We now have six dea- 
coness hospitals in operation—Great Falls, Bozeman, Glasgow, 
Butte, Sidney, Forsyth. Two others are under construction at 
Havre and Billings. Through the invested aid of the General 
Deaconess Board, Charles D. Crouch has undertaken the build- 
ing of our deaconess hospital at Billings, Montana. The corner- 
stone laying, under the auspices of the Masonic Grand Lodge 
of Montana, was declared to be the most significant Protestant 
event in the history of the state. Our Havre Hospital, started 
in 1916, is boarded up in its uncompleted state, but an heroic 
attempt is being made, with the aid of friends, to complete and 
open this hospital next spring. Successive crop failures have 
brought such distress that the local Methodists cannot possibly 
complete the structure alone. Sixty thousand dollars have been 
sacrifically expended thus far, but at least $8,000 more will be 
needed before the first unit can be opened. 

The North Dakota Conference has a Deaconess Hospital at 
Mandan, and at Kenmare a privately owned hospital has been 
taken over by that Conference. 

For lack of funds, we were compelled to close the Deaconess 
Hospital at Gooding, Idaho, and the liquidation of the Lava Hot 
Springs Sanitarium is now being achieved. 

The subscriptions taken for our institutions and other projects 
during the years of prosperity have been realized in very small 
measure. In fact, the financial plan of all our institutions has 
been reorganized. Our hospitals have had inserted in their deeds 
the Methodist trust clause. The institutions report as follows: 
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Property valuation, schools and colleges, $732,835; hospitals, 
$895,704. 
NEW PROJECTS 


During the quadrennium, our heroic people, with the aid of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, completed. 
and dedicated twenty-one new church buildings. The untoward 
economic conditions have made impossible the completion of 
some dozen others, the basements of which have been digged and 
are now roofed over. 

Under the authority of the Enabling Act as passed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1920, as resident and presiding bishop, I 
signed the decree for the union of the Montana and North 
Montana Conferences to take place as of date August 27, 1924, 
‘the name of the united body to be the “Montana State Con- 
ference.” The commissions duly appointed by both Confer- 
ences are completing the necessary legal and business acts in- 
volved in the union, under the law of the Church. 

At its last session, the Idaho Conference, by unanimous vote, 
changed its name to “The Intermountain Conference.” The new 
name avoids the delimitation in suggestion of the single state of 
Idaho comprising its territory, as in saddle-like conformation, 
the Conference lies in both states of Idaho and Oregon. 


STATISTICS 


The preachers of the Area have been faithful in their pas- 
sionate heralding of Christ in evangelism. The winning of 
lives to Christ has been central in plan and prayer. The char- 
acteristic social ministry of the Area has not indicated any 
slackening in zeal or lessening in devotion to the evangelistic 
ideals of Methodism. During the quadrennium, 11,598 have 
been received on probation by faithful constructive evangelistic 
methods accented by educational religious culture. The total 
membership of the Area, including preparatory and full mem- 
bers, at the beginning of the quadrennium was 36,339. The 
present membership is 39,594. Our church is the predominating 
church throughout the Area. The peculiar temper and genius 
of Methodist people are fitted to the needs of the. frontier, 
uniquely expressing evangelistic and social passion. With the 
multitudinous removals from the Area because of economic 
conditions and drouth, the membership has steadily declined, 
and has only been re-enforced by the really significant evangelis- 
tic achievement during the four years. An intensive survey of 
the eleven districts of the Area reveals the very real frontier 
and missionary character of the entire territory, apart from a 
few of our large cities, as well as its opportunity and need. 
There are 488 communities without church services; 87,230 
children without Sunday School privileges; 112 pastorless 
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charges. One-seventh of the total Protestant population is 
Methodist, while in Montana Methodists constitute one-third 
of the Protestant population. 

Sunday School enrollment has increased from 59,391 to 
61,170. The Epworth League’s enrollment also shows a normal 
growth from 5,158 Senior members to 5,251; 1,979 Juniors to 
3,034. The Institutes are bringing together increasing num- 
bers of young people of the frontier states who increasingly face 
world opportunities of Christian service with open-mindedness. 

In the Area, we have 454 church buildings with a valuation 
increased from $2,655,410 to $3,251,025. We now report 332 
parsonages with an increased valuation from $808,625 to $845,- 
325. In new buildings and improvements, we have expended 
$534,843 and paid on old indebtedness $228,179. The present 
indebtedness on our church plants is $245,788. The reaction 
of Centenary faithfulness upon ministerial support is indicated 
by the increase of pastors’ salaries from $394,441 to $417,409. 
These two factors seem indissolubly joined. They wax or wane 
together. 


PREACHING PERSONNEL 


The personnel of the preachers of the Area is of the highest 
in equipment and consecration. During the quadrennium, the 
Conferences have sent a large proportion of their young preach- 
ers to theological schools for training for the present age 
task. In a district of nineteen effective men, fourteen are col- 
lege trained, and eight have college and theological training. 
In another of thirty-three effective men, thirteen have college 
degrees; eleven have college and seminary degrees. In one dis- 
trict in North Montana, there are twenty-four preachers; seven- 
teen of them are college trained, and nine have college and sem- 
inary training. The preaching personnel has about retained 
its status. There are in the Area 1,050 preaching places, manned 
by 344 preachers and 129 supplies. This averages a three-point 
circuit for each man throughout the Area. We have transferred 
into the Area during the quadrennium fifty preachers, and have 
transferred out seventy. Nine of the ministers have died, three 
of them in automobile accidents when ministering on their cir- 
cuits. If the men be weighed rather than counted, the preachers 
of the Area have no peers in Methodism. Our Sunday School 
missionaries have toiled unceasingly and achievingly in extensive 
ministry; in the outlying frontier Home Missionary fields, cap- 
turing new communities for Christ through the youth-hood ; and 
intensive institute teacher-training and the development of mod- 
ern Sunday School practice through efficiency methods. 

Among the fruitful ministries of the quadrennium have been 
the sessions of the Schools for Rural Pastors on the campus of 
our three colleges and the initial sessions of the Summer Schools 
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of Theology under the auspices of the Commission on Conference 
Course of Study. 

The Area paper “The Messenger,” edited by the Area Secre- 
tary, has been of great value as the most economical means of 
distributing information and arousing interest in the program 
of the Church among our widely scattered Methodism. This 
little paper has been distinctly an Area organ and has aided 
rather than lessened the interest and support of our people 
toward the Advocates serving this territory. 


CENTENARY 


During the first two and one-half years of the present quadren- 
nium, George Mecklenburg as Area Secretary accomplished in 
Centenary subscriptions and propaganda a task seemingly im- 
possible of achievement. His contribution to Area conscious- 
ness and Area development was large. Charles L. Bovard is the 
present Area Secretary, and during one and one-half years has 
guided the Centenary. program of the Area to its place of mar- 
velous achievement. Throughout the Area the ministers and 
laymen have cooperated with him with enthusiasm and una- 
nimity. These eighteen months represents a period that 
brought to the states of the Area the most adverse eco- 
nomic conditions ever known in our country, with a 
perpetual exodus of membership to the more prosperous sec- 
tions. In terms of Centenary achievement, while in member- 
ship the Helena Area ranks lowest, our total payment on four 
Centenary years gives us a per capita rank of ninth ($4.19). 
Herein lies the significance of the sacrificial achievement of the 
Methodists on the frontier who out of poverty and real need 
have advanced greatly over the per capita giving of the entire 
Church. The energy, faithfulness and cooperation of our Dis- 
trict Superintendents, pastors and people brought the Centenary 
giving of the Area in this closing year of the Centenary to 
advance of the year before. Had the entire Church meas- 
ured up to the sacrificial giving of our frontier people, the gain 
over the preceding year would have been more than the loss. 
In the midst of unparalleled financial depression, hunger and 
deprivation because of drouth, the Area has stood four-square to 
its world task. 

The amazing optimism of the Centenary subscriptions 
throughout the Area in a period of prosperity became a real cloud 
of oppression during the continuance of a seven-year period of 
drouth and economic subtractions. However, despite drouth, 
bank failures, grasshoppers, hail and storm, the Methodists of 
the Area have kept the missionary faith, and have laid on the 
altars of the church during these four years $708,025. The 
entire Area accepts the World Service of the Church joyously. 

During the quadrennium, the Area has worked unanimously 
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in the program of Methodism and cooperatively with other de- 
nominations in the spirit of the Home Missions Council, avoid- 
ing overlapping, duplication and unholy rivalry in effort. The 
entire Area has been surveyed concerning our responsibility as 
a Church, and, with the aid of Dr. C. E. Vermilya, Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, we have studied definitely our task in the frontier. We 
have been aided in maintaining our churches through the appro- 
priations of the Board of Home Missions, and particularly by 
the gifts of the General Deaconess Board and Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. In all the undertakings, laity and ministry 
and deaconesses have sacrificially toiled in achieving such re- 
sults as may be recorded under the supreme leadership of 
Christ. No less contribution to Kingdom achievement has been 
made by each cultured, consecrated “Lady of the Parsonage” 
whose hands and heart and spirit have so fortified and glorified 
the toils of the preacher-man and made possible the achieve- 
ments recorded of them. The Church of Christ in the Helena 
Area with fidelity to the faith follows the adventuring Christ 
over the plains, trails and highways as eagerly in the tomorrows, 
as devotedly in the yesterdays. 
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Report oF BisHor Freperick D. LErtTr 


NO TRIALS FOR MINISTERIAL DELINQUENCY 


The four Conferences of the Indianapolis Area, three white, 
one colored, contain 1,006 preachers, not including 243 sup- 
plies. At the sessions of the Conferences these names have been 
called annually for four years for the passage of character, mak- 
ing over 4,000 such calls. No trials have been held, and in ne 
case have charges of personal immorality been preferred against 
a preacher. 

No one can deny that the moral strength of the Church de- 
pends very largely upon the character of its ministers. The 
above splendid record is not due to covering up known facts, 
accusations or substantial rumors. Why is the area able to pre- 
sent this account? Evangelical piety of a sincere type is one 
answer. Indiana preachers are too busy to give Satan much - 
chance at them. The Area motto is “Christ First.” Where He 
is first, temptation is easily conquered. Our younger men have 
been plainly warned as to the perils of Christian leadership. 
Theological controversy has not weakened ethical morale. The 
business of Christ has absorbed the passions of life. 


MEMBERSHIP GAIN 32,821 


Four Conferences have reported membership statistics for four 
years each. Of these sixteen reports all save two have been 
gains. The Year Book shows that the Area gained each year of 
the four from 4,987, the lowest, to 12,601, the highest net 
addition. 

Conference net gains for the quadrennium are as follows: 





Lb aKe ht: hal: HeetetareerneNe Oks Ty PRT see pi ray ey eee Metre | SEE we. 10,065 
exXIMe TOM Pacysiaie cates ae ee eRe Shin eet ies ieee ee 6,315 
IN onthe in diana contexte ie ae teria ae eae 9,056 
North westelndianaie:ncner secs ieee 7,385 

‘Total met: caine Uns arieircie ceca nee 32,821 


This increase above all losses is twelve and two-tenths per 
cent for the four years. Its consistent distribution over the years 
and through the Conferences is believed to be due to constant 
emphasis upon evangelism as the law of progress, to eclectic 
methods with much use of pastoral evangelism, very wide- 
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spread revival meetings, and well-directed personal work. The 
general activity of the churches in social and community service 
has not been without evangelistic bearings and significance. 
The total membership credited to this area is 292,940. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE INCREASE, $3,816,714 


Indiana Methodism is lamentably underbuilt. The area, com- 
pared with others, received but a small percentage of aid from 
Centenary Church Extension funds. Many large congregations 
have cramped buildings, and old-style plants are far too com- 
mon. Some progress has been made in church and parsonage 
building. The next quadrennium vastly more work of this na- 
ture must be done, if Methodism is to do what is asked of it, 
and if it is to keep its leading position among the denominations 
operating in the state. The largest net gain in property is that 
of Indiana Conference, $1,420,663. Naturally the smallest in- 
crease, but one which is very creditable, is that of Lexington 
Conference, $582,526. North Indiana Conference increased its 
property values $855,385 ; Northwest, $958,140. All debts have 
been cut out of these figures. Seven hundred and eighty-seven 
parsonages and 1,594 churches are valued at $17,644,132. 


FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS OF DISCIPLINARY BENEVOLENCES 


From the General Minutes, the payments of the four Confer- 
ences of Indianapolis Area to Disciplinary Benevolences are 
taken as follows: 


MTNA TVA SEI iiede, Setek sais tehs Whine aie igre it dnsds alotawaeds $1,616,638 
EOS SE OM sete aes tae wh tes Cdeee a tog eb cdots oe oaths ots Shag he ues es 147,988 
IN Oxb le DING PaTl anriohetel aie Ges arersle reece oases) create 1,850,139 
INORG MCS CMM CLAN ces cuelcawies scree eparese ets eelles 65 969,114 

107 8B I eh CR HONE SEAN cae HORRY POLE CARS ons $4,583,879 


In addition to this sum, the local minutes disclose more than 
eight hundred thousand dollars of annual Conference benevo- 
lences, as follows: 


MLN tee ele ath ceca anise the cudietees s Sonershe loves ee $407,648 
LEYS5% PREGHOL Ooh ocsota aah ec CueMe aoe a OER Dion ser 27,026 
TINGOPA Pe LL aah) EY ot yy Rents RNG Co MEE ORD Orne i eee SA 240,385 
INO REL W CAMO TCUIATN Aa cools a ievecielse oan spavolctepely ec eabel eas 147,818 

TRO Ue” Sos Eee be oe ay I crs odoinn fi ae $822,877 


While this benevolent giving has been going forward, pas- 
toral salaries and funds for retired preachers have made very 
substantial and gratifying advances, proportionately as large as 
elsewhere. In large sections of the state, Indiana Methodists are 
anything but wealthy. The Calumet region, the mining dis- 
tricts, and part of the Ohio River country necessarily reduce 
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the total of philanthropic giving, and certain sections are mis- 
sicnary territory. 


RAPIDLY GROWING INSTITUTIONS 


De Pauw University continues its successful career under 
the leadership of President George R. Grose. A million dollar 
endowment campaign was successfully concluded December 31st 
last. Prior to this, the college was able to report property 
values of $1,151,134 and endowment, wholly productive, $2,611,- 
902. The total resources show an increase for the quadren- 
nium of $1,623,702. No annual financial deficits ever appear. 
Competitive scholarships provided by Mr. Edward Rector, bring 
to Greencastle hundreds of honor men from high schools of the 
country. 

Evansville College perpetuates the honorable record of old 
Moore’s Hill. The main building, costing over $350,000, one of 
the most beautiful college edifices in America, was dedicated 
June 16, 1922. President A. F. Hughes has a constantly grow- 
ing student body. At the time of preparation of this report 
the college is in a million dollar endowment campaign with good 
prospects. 

Four hospitals in one system are located at Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Princeton and Gary, valued at two million dollars above 
all indebtedness, with over 600 beds, giving service to more than 
12,000 patients annually, including more than $60,000 worth 
of free work. Dr. George M. Smith is superintendent. The 
events of the quadrennium have been the erection of the 90 
bed Gary hospital, dedicated May 27, 1928, and the addition of 
a quarter million dollar wing to the Indianapolis plant. 

One home for the aged at Warren, Ind., Dr. B. 8. Hollopeter, 
secretary; one active orphanage, J. L. Stout, superintendent; a 
girls’ school at Rensselaer; a Deaconess home in Indianapolis; 
Friendship House, Gary; are interesting foundations with over 
a half million of resources. 


CHURCH SOCIETIES MAKE PROGRESS 


The Sunday schools of Indianapolis Area enroll 280,294 per- 
sons in all departments. This is a gain of 24,793 for the quad- 
rennium. The Epworth and Junior Epworth Leagues have 
made small gains. The institute work of the League is very 
efficient. Two new summer assembly grounds have been se- 
cured, with excellent financial provisions. 

Under various names, Ladies’ Aid Societies are increasingly 
helpful to the Church, and deserve great credit. The Woman’s 
Foreign and the Woman’s Home Missionary societies have made 
steady and consistent gains, not only in financial receipts, but 
in knowledge of missionary problems and methods. The For- 
eign Society has come from $114,300 per annum to $146,076, 
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a gain of 27.8 per cent. The Home Society receipts have in- 
creased from $65,305 to $86,376, a gain of 32.2 per cent. 


THE AREA ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE 


The problem of associating together the Conferences of a 
newly created area is not as simple as it might seem. The 
lack of close unity, helpful traditions, or cooperative plans adds 
to the difficulty, which is increased when there is no local organ 
of publicity and not a dollar of general funds with which to 
create new and necessary undertakings. 

It should not be contended that the Indianapolis Area organ- 
ization is complete or perfect. That a sound beginning of united 
and mutual labors and achievements has been made during the 
quadrennium few, if any, would deny. 

An Indiana State Council was established by legal action 
of the Conferences based on provisions adopted by representatives 
of all districts July 15, 1920. The Council comprises 160 mem; 
bers, half laymen, half preachers. All heads of state institu- 
tions and societies and all superintendents are ea officio mem- 
bers. There is a small list of delegates at large. The great 
body of delegates are elected by the district Conferences on the 
basis of the number of church members therein. Meetings of 
the entire body are held semi-annually and a popular Convoca- 
tion attended by thousands is held each year. The operative 
end of the organization is a group of appropriate committees. 
A slight Area Expense Fund is furnished by the churches. A 
small area staff is maintained without salaries and without cost, 
except to those served. The Council is incorporated and has 
become a real force in creating fellowship, desire to work at 
common tasks, and in placing Christian idealism and _ service 
before the public. Two years ago, based on educational plans 
used in Kentucky, the foundations of county organization were 
securely laid in nearly every section. Evangelism, church 
building with improved architecture, Centenary collections, rural 
service, and all phases of Christian progress have been steadily 
promoted. A permanent body of 120 representative laymen 
authorized by the Council is promoting wise business and reli- 
gious plans and has begun an Area Building Fund. Since the 
area secretary voluntarily pleaded to be allowed to return to the 
pastorate, a referendum, repeated from time to time, has showed 
that the local desire of the men was to carry their own burdens 
with office help, but without a paid secretary, at least until one 
might be able to be related to all area problems as well as to 
those which are financial. The statistics would seem to show 
that just and proportional results can be obtained with little 
pressure save that of the cause in itself, suitably presented. by 
the regular local leaders, with informing visits from furloughed 
missionaries and others who have had adequate and successful 
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practical experience. Strong and effective city organizations 
have been formed and are actively working in four of the five 
chief cities of Indiana. 

The area has enjoyed the editorial kindness of Dr. Wareing 
and the Western Christian Advocate, but it should be known that 
a widespread desire is felt for a paper published and directed in 
the local field. Such an organ, if free from prescribed overhead, 
could be easily maintained without cost to the general church. 

In view of many existing opportunities and of the high quality 
of many preachers and laymen, there appears to be no reason to 
believe that Methodism in Indiana has reached the limits of 
its usefulness or the peak of its possible progress. 
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Ropert E. Jones, Restpent BrsHop 


During the quadrennium I have majored in Interracial Rela- 
tions. This movement for the promotion of good will, mutual” 
confidence and cooperation between the dominant races in the 
South is regarded by many as the most significant of its kind 
since the Emancipation. It has been a joy to have had some 
small share in this far-reaching movement which at the bottom 
is seeking to apply the spirit and to adopt the attitudes of the 
Christ in everyday human relations. We have found in the 
South a group of white men and women who are sincere and 
courageous in their desire for justice, equity and peace for all 
men. The movement began as one of our after-the-war neces- 
sities. At first faith was small, vision dim, hope uncertain, but 
the work grew until now out of one thousand counties in the 
South, 800 or more are duly organized with joint committees 
representing both races. There is a central office at Atlanta 
with Dr. W. W. Alexander, a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, as director. Most of the States have full 
time Interracial secretaries. Some of the States have two secre- 
taries, one white and one colored. 

The organization of the Woman’s Department of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation has brought to light fine 
heroism on the part of the women. ‘These women have added 
strength, dignity and confidence to the commission. There 
has been opposition in some quarters, misgivings in others, lack 
of interest in others, but the movement still goes forward with 
confidence, intelligence, equity and the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. This ideal of promoting a better understanding on the 
basis of cooperation and a more adequate appraisal of human 
values will strengthen our National Government and its re- 
action will be felt throughout the world and redound to the 
glory of God and the advancement of his Kingdom. 

I do not know a better summing up of this movement than 
was put in a little verse which appeared not long ago in a South 
African magazine: 

“Tf I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see 

And, with an inner sight, divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine; 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 


Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 
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CONFERENCES HELD 

I have held four times each during the quadrennium the 
Louisiana, West Texas and Upper Mississippi Conferences, and 
the Mississippi, Texas and Central Alabama three times each. 
Bishops Mead, Clair and Bristol presided at one session of the 
latter named Conferences respectively. I have held outside of 
my Area one session of the following Conferences: Washington, 
Delaware, Lexington and Lincoln. 

The Conferences of the New Orleans Area embrace a little 
more than one-third of our entire colored membership. Out 
of a total church membership of 450,000 excluding the Catholic 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church has within its fold 
more than 350,000: Negro members, which is three times as many 
Negro members as have the Congregationalists, Prebyterians 
and the Protestant Episcopalians. We have not merely been 
building our denominational membership but we have been in 
the exalted business of lifting a race and in this the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has had very remarkable success. 

Methodism must hold to the Negro, admittedly for the 
Negroes’ sake, but also for its own sake. The presence of the 
Negro in the Church emphasizes the fact that there is an open 
door for all the peoples of all the world. 


TYPE OF WORK 
An effort has been made to lift the ideals of church life in 


the New Orleans Area with especial reference to the orderliness | 


of services, style of preaching, punctuality, music and methods 
of taking collection. In some instances there has been remark- 
able improvement. 

In appointing the ministers, I have sent them as leaders in 
the communities which they were to serve. I have sought to 
have them interested in community wide betterment. 


Consideration has been given to the type of architecture of | 


our churches and parsonages by constant consultation. with the 
Board of Architecture at Philadelphia and occasionally at 
Chicago. 

To get an idea of the existing conditions, each District Super- 
intendent purchased a small Kodak and snapshots of the par- 
sonages and churches were taken, giving rear and front views. 
There has been no effort to grade preachers but there has been 
an effort to find out the men who are effective and efficient. A 
file of detailed record of every minister’s work is being con- 
structed and will be the confidential property of the Resident 
Bishop of the Area, the Conference Cabinets and such Bishops 
as may have charge of the work. 


CLEAN UP WEEK 
Clean Up Week has been unanimously endorsed and generally 
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observed by the six Conferences of the Area. The purpose of 
Clean Up Week is to clean up the churches, improve the prop- 
erty, replace broken window panes, remove rubbish from the 
property, clean up parsonages and to improve our church prop- 
erty and surroundings in a general way. , 

The whole effect of this movement among our people has 
been very helpful. They have responded with enthusiasm. 
Local papers have taken cognizance of the movement and com- 
mended it. The results are that whole communities have been 
stirred so that Clean Up Week is not confined to Methodist 
churches only. One year’s report shows that considerable money 
was raised and spent for the purpose of cleaning up; 6,909 par- 
ticipated, and in one clean up week alone 697 broken window 
panes were replaced. 


MIGRATION 


It has been variously estimated that from five hundred thou- 
sand to one million of our people have gone North. Many of 
the centers in the North have felt the influx of this new popula- 
tion. It has not been without its effect upon our church life 
in the South. Careful tabulation by districts shows that 18,- 
455 of our members of the New Orleans Area have gone 
North. This no doubt does not include the total number of 
our migrant members. Such a movement has kept down to 
some extent at least the’ natural increase of our membership 
in the Area. The Year Book of 1924 shows a decrease for the 
area as a whole of 23; perhaps a more accurate accounting 
would show an increase during the quadrennium from one to 
three thousand. The increase would have been more, but for 
migration. Many of these once faithful members in the South 
have been lost to our Church entirely. 


INCREASE IN PROPERTY 


The total church and parsonage property. valuation in the 
New Orleans Area for 1920 was in round numbers $3,000,000 ; 
in 1924 it is just a little less than $4,000,000; an increase. of 
practically one million dollars, Of this amount $171,000 has 
been received from the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, the remainder raised by the people, including cash 
and donations in labor of nearly $100,000. 

Number of churches built, 83. Some of them would do credit 
to Methodism in the large cities. St. Paul, San Antonio; Wes- 
ley, Greenwood; Saint Andrew’s, Fort Worth, are very substan- 
tial, modern structures, costing from $60,000 to $80,000. There 
has been considerable improvement in churches. _ 

Forty new parsonages have been built during the quad- 
rennium. Many have been repaired. 
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Forty-seven new preaching points and Missions have been 
established since 1920. 


INCREASE IN MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


The total ministerial support of the Area in 1920 amounted 
to $403,753 as against $462,273 in 1923, showing an increase 
of $58,520. 

THE CENTENARY GIVING 

The New Orleans Area subscribed toward the five year Cen- 
tenary program $370,005 with a quota fixed at $781,995. ‘The 
Centenary office reports the Conferences of the Area gave for 
the Centenary period up to January 31, 1924, as follows: 


CentraleAlabanita. carta racials is evesscs se siete $55,595.26 
TOUTSTAMI AT 30s easteenst co cstice ote cl ensleroper ete cm, se eee eee 123,682.73 
IMISSISSIDD Teacrats se veils ial suctsias eMeve wlan aiate dior cee sievare 110,308.84 
MGR AS RA aRee OR aise stone ea eee tore not eharede vie tale 110,082.43 
WD DSraNLISSISSLDII: eran iesrsaisie clare siercleietels 111,591.52 
WiestliPexags : AAW toad. cae naan ee soetena nee 97,781.80 

Totaleforothews Leak tenis eee eke eke $609,042.58 


A comparison in the giving of the Conferences of the Area 
for a four year period before the Centenary and a four year 
period during the Centenary will be of interest: 


Conference 1915 1916 1917 1918 Total 
Central Alabama $1,986.00 $1,636.00 $1,857.00 $2,590.00 $8,069.00 
Louisiana ....... 3,023.00 3,006.00 2,703.00 2,340.00 11,072.00 
Mississippi ...... 3,366.00 5,608.00 3,208.00 3,415.00 15,597.00 
Maxasy. of. ane 3,309.00 3,570.00 3,170.00 3,687.00 13,736.00 


Upper Mississippi 3,882.00 3,479.00 3,856.00 3,545.00 14,762.00 
West Texas .... 3,649.00 4,326.00 4,123.00 4,777.00 16,805.00 


$80,041.00 

Conference 1920¢ 1921 1922 1923 Total 
Central Alabama $9,573.00 $9,667.00 $9,854.00 $10,858.00 $39,952.00 
Wowisianas sso 23,659.00 16,238.00 28,416.00 27,504.00 95,817.00 
Mississippi .... 23,586.00 20,611.00 19,248.00 24,232.00 87,677.00 
TCXAS an cen 18,648.00 19,392.00 18,031.00 20,147.00 76,218.00 


Upper Mississippi 25,942.00 18,689.00 18,437.00 21,908.00 84,976.00 
West Texas .... 14,909.00 21,705.00 20,118.00 20,818.00 77,550.00 


$462,190.00 
REVIVAL FIRES 


The tabulation of reports from the District Superintend- 
ents shows during the quadrennium 26,040 conversions and 
accessions, which is about twenty-five per cent of the total mem- 
bership. Such an ingathering of souls is the result of a firm 
belief in evangelism, consecration to the supreme task of the 
ministry and a deep spiritual life. The hardships which our 
people must endure in the section covered by this area have 
often driven them to their knees with the evangelistic result 
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shown, for which we devoutly thank God. This host of souls 
ingathered went to make up the loss by migration, death, 
transfer and otherwise. 


SCHOOLS 


There are located in the Area the following schools supported 
by the Board of Education for Negroes: Wiley College, New 
Orleans College, Rust College, Samuel Huston College, Haven 
Institute and Conservatory of Music, Central Alabama Insti- 
tute and Flint Goodrich Hospital and Nurse Training School. 

The outstanding achievement of the Area for her schools is 
the purchasing of a new location and plant for Haven Insti- 
tute. Nearly $200,000 has been spent in rehabilitating this 
school making it a first class preparatory school and Conserva- 
tory of Music. Rust College, four years ago, had but seven in 
the College Department, now there are twenty-six. There were 
then 60 in the Preparatory Department, now 200. New Orleans 
College shows a remarkable change. In 1911-12 out of an 
enrollment of 489, 353 were in the grades and only 18 in the 
College Department. The report for 1924 shows 100 in the 
College Department, 333 in High School, and 91 in the grades 
including the model school. Samuel Huston College has grown 
in its equipment and standing. All grade work has been dis- 
continued. The largest number previously enrolled in the Col-- 
lege Department was 32, now the college enrollment is 92, all 
other students are in the High School. Wiley College bids fair 
to be our outstanding literary institution. More than $160,000 

has been spent for buildings and permanent improvement. 
_ Wiley is the best known school in Texas and has been given an 
“A” rating by the State Board. In 1920 there were 60 students 
in the College Department, now there are 230, making it rank 
as one of the five outstanding colleges in America for the edu- 
cation of Negroes. 


GULFSIDE ASSOCIATION 


The purchase of a site on the Gulf of Mexico at Waveland, 
Mississippi and the establishment of the Gulfside Chautauqua 
and Camp Meeting Ground for our people in the South has 
met a long felt need. It has been said over and over again by 
‘men who have traveled the country that there is no other such 
site in all America for our people. 

The Gulfside Association has in fee simple and in lease a 
shore line of over one mile, the property consisting of 700 acres 
of land most of which is high and dry. The site is only 48 
miles removed from New Orleans; with a railroad station within 
1,500 feet of the property, from which there are 6 trains each 
way daily, with additional trains only 4 miles removed at Bay 
Saint Louis. 
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The project has been operated only one season and then only 
for a very short time. But even with a short notice and with 
inadequate equipment the Gulfside Chautauqua and Camp 
Meeting Ground met with enthusiastic reception. The Summer 
School of Theology of the New Orleans Area was held at this 
site as was also the conference of a large group of Camp Fire 
Girls. Other activities were carried on, picnics of our com- 
bined churches of New Orleans were held. Gulfside offers to 
our people opportunities for Training Conferences, Mission 
Schools, assemblies, institutes and general recreation. 

The beach is one of the best on the coast; there being a 
natural sand bar running from the shore 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
This project, so far, has been financed entirely by funds coming 
from our own people. We own our private telephone connecting 
the adjacent town. We have electric lights and artesian water. 
An adequate hotel, the old historic Jackson House, built by the 
nephew of President Andrew Jackson, is held by the associa- 
tion. 

LAFON OLD FOLKS’ HOME AND OTHER HOMES 


Some years ago Thomy Lafon, a Catholic of African descent, 
left among his many benefactions, in and around the city of 
New Orleans, $10,000 toward the establishment of an Old 
Folks’ Home for the colored people under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This home had done .splendid 
work for a number of years, but 1920 found it almost hopelessly 
in debt and much in need of repairs. A campaign was put on 
which appealed to the public in the city of New Orleans with- 
out regard to race line, enthusiasm ran high; the city daily 
papers were generous with their space, and promoted the cam- 
paign without reservation. In the peak of this campaign the 
older people were stationed with boxes at the intersection of 
the most prominent streets of the city of New Orleans and the 
ministers sang jubilee songs. 

The campaign netted something like $18,000 in cash, but 
what seemed most significant, it awakened an abiding interest 
in the home. The campaign was also a bond between the two 
races. 

The Texas Conference at its last session voted to establish an 
Old Folks’ Home and appointed a committee on incorporation. 
Already a site has been donated. 

A joint commission representing the Mississippi and Upper 
Mississippi Conferences has agreed on the establishment of an 
Old Folks’ and Veteran Preachers’ Home to be located on the 
grounds of the Gulfside Association. The home will soon be 
incorporated. The Conferences have accepted an apportion- 
ment for this year to cover the cost of the land. 


In making this report of the New Orleans Area, it gives me 
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pleasure to bear testimony to the evidence I found in all parts 
of the Area of the fine service rendered by Bishop Thirkield 
during the two previous quadrenniums. This service represents 
the ideals, the spirit and the devotion of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for and in behalf of the Negro running back 
many, many years. 

For this helping hand the Church receives in return the un- 
stinted gratitude of the warm hearted race that steadily, 
although slowly, is moving forward in many ways. While there 
are large numbers of our people moving North, for all time to 
come most likely, the bulk of them will live in the South. The 
States covered by the New Orleans Area contain more than 
one-third of the Negro population of the Republic and here we 
should strengthen our work rather than retrench and go for- 
ward in His name until the people of the South together with 
the people of all the world shall be fully reclaimed and shall 
ardently serve our common Lord. 
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Luruer B. Witson, ResipeNtT BisHopP 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

The New York Area includes the New York Hast, the New 
York and the Newark Conferences, English speaking, the 
Eastern Swedish and the East German Conferences. The line 
of the East German is the most extended, reaching, as it does, 
from Long Island on the East to Buffalo on the West, from 
Boston on the North to Baltimore on the South. 

During the quadrennium the Centenary program has had 
the careful attention of all the administrative officers of the 
Area as well as the general support of our membership. We 
may not have met the full expectation of those who projected the 
movement, but have certainly gone far beyond the expectation 
of those who studied the matter at close range and we have 
made an aggregate contribution approximating! $3,500,000, hay- 
ing in the previous quadrennium given $1,445,000. - It is but 
fair to say that in the original canvass and return there were 
pledges made for one year which were recorded as the annual 
subscription for five years.. The total return appears to me 
altogether creditable. 

The Post-Centenary program is receiving attention. The 
“World Service Volume” has been widely distributed and is 
being carefully read. Many of the churches are systematically 
studying the volume on Church Training Night and the Area 
Sunday School Office has greatly promoted interest in the pro- 
gram of Methodism by its plan for oratorical contests in the 
local churches, districts, Conferences and Area in which the 
facts given in The World Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are made the basis of composition and recitation. It 
is too early to say what will be the financial response to th 
new appeal. 

It should be borne in mind that many of the churches have 
deferred expenditure for urgent local causes until their obligation 
to the Centenary shall have- been met. In some of these 
instances, to defer longer the improvements called for, would 
be disastrous to the local church and to that extent would affect 
also the possible help of these churches in the general enter- 
prises of Methodism. 

It will be remembered also that interest in the support 
of our retired ministers has expressed itself in most enthusiastic 
effort in many of the Conferences. This is true of the Confer- 


1 This includes the estimated balance of receipts for the Conference year. 
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ences of the New York Area in which new goals have been set 
and new plans adopted. The carrying forward of these plans 
has been delayed because the right of way has been given to 
the Centenary appeal. Now upon the conclusion of the Cen- 
tenary period, it is expected that these plans for the retired 
ministers will be vigorously pressed. 

One fact is noticeable, that where the most generous and un- 
selfish support has been given to the great missionary causes 
of the Church, there the spiritual life of the local church has 
been most distinctly broadened and deepened. 

During the quadrennium, as a result of direct aid from the 
Centenary funds, a number of important building projects have 
been carried to completion. The outstanding monument of 
the quadrennium is the Church of All Nations, toward which - 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension gave $238,- 
000. The total cost of the building was $407,000. It stands 
in the midst of one of the neediest neighborhoods of this city 
and of the nation, where it is imperative that we exhaust every 
effort in meeting the spiritual objective and approach our goal 
by every possible avenue. It is, so far as the community is 
concerned, in very truth, The Church of All Nations. In its 
formal and regular schedule of activity, we are ministering to 
Chinese, Czechs, Hungarians, Russians, and Italians, Jews as 
well as Gentiles. It is a fact of historic interest that Trotsky 
was for some years a resident of New York City and lived in 
this particular neighborhood. If it had been possible so to pre- 
sent to him the Gospel of the Son of God and so to influence 
his philosophy and ideals as that they would have represented 
the Man of Galilee, how different might have been the story of 
the Twentieth Century. If this most strategic work is to_ be 
carried forward effectively, it will be necessary to supplement 
the local contributions possible, by large gifts from those within 
and without the Area. 

The Centenary has also given its aid to the project recently 
undertaken by the Chelsea congregation. The incomplete build- 
ing in which this congregation has been worshiping for years 
does not afford adequate provisions for the demands of a Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in upper New York. By the help of 
the Board of Church Extension a most eligible lot has been 
secured on Broadway at 173d Street, and it is proposed to erect 
there a building of which the church proper will be the central 
unit, the remainder of the lot affording room for a modern 
apartment house. A mortgage on the property will provide for 
approximately half the cost of construction; the other half will 
be cared for by a bond issue so arranged as not to constitute an 
embarrassment to the activities of the church. This seems to be 
a new departure in church building but the expectation of suc- 
- cess is justified by the results attending a somewhat similar 
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enterprise in Kansas City and by the hopes so confidently 
cherished as to the Chicago First Church enterprise. When 
completed, the Chelsea Church will occupy one of the most 
commanding sites in the city upon Broadway, one of the great 
thoroughfares of the nation. There is every reason to expect that 
not only the local church but also the denomination will gain 
by this projection of Methodism’s zeal and courage. Ultimately 
the revenue from the investment will constitute a fund for local 
church extension. 

The Market Street Church of Paterson must also have men- 
tion. During the quadrennium it has greatly improved its 
plant by adding a dormitory for men and one for women and 
by providing the best equipped gymnasium in Paterson. It is 
- an outstanding example of a downtown property, preserved, 
modernized and utilized. It is self-supporting and aggressive, 
and while seeking to minister to, and to assimilate those of other 
nationalities, maintains its character as a strong American 
church. The debt of $168,000 remaining on the building, will 
be paid off probably at the rate of $5,000 a year. 

The population of New York City has, during the quad- 
rennium, been affected by the migration of the colored people 
from the South. Within the bounds of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, there are at present resident one hundred and fifty 
thousand, to which number must be added a large population in 
the Bronx and in all the cities near to greater New York. 
Chiefly due to the conditions created by this immigration, 
Calvary Church, for many years one of the leading churches of 
the denomination, has suffered a loss in its membership exceed- 
ing one thousand and has been compelled to find a new location. 
An admirable site has been secured on University Avenue near 
the New York University. It is expected that the congrega- 
tions of Calvary and of Morris Heights will unite, upon the 
completion of the new edifice. The old building, vacated by 
Calvary, ample and most conveniently arranged, will become 
the home of our Colored Salem Congregation. 

The congregation of Saint ae on 53d Street, long ago 
outgrew its building and is arranging to begin work on its new 
structure at Saint Nicholas Avenue and 137th Street within a 
few weeks. This is to be a thoroughly equipped modern church, 
to cost about $350,000, toward which the congregation itself has 
pledged about $185,000. 

Epworth and Butler Colored Churches are also making ready 
for new church buildings in the near future and the preliminary 
plans are well under way. 

The loss in the membership of our white churches in Harlem 
and the Bronx will be more than offset by our gain in colored 
constituency when these buildings already planned shall have 
been completed. 
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In addition to the enterprises promoted by the Centenary, 
there have been several notable accomplishments. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn has, by the great liberality 
of a few of our laymen and by the generous cooperation of a 
large number of our laymen and ministers, added to its equip- 
ment a new maternity building representing the highest stand- 
ards of modern hospital construction. The cost of this build- 
ing was approximately $650,000 and its erection has made 
possible such rearrangement of the hospital as very greatly to 
improve its general facilities. The hospital is making a con- 
tribution in service to the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and their families, amounting to $50,000 a year and is 
affording the advantage of most advanced hospital treatment to 
a constantly increasing clientele representing all nationalities 
and creeds. 

The Bethany Deaconess Hospital, of Brooklyn, supported by 
the Kast German Conference, has cémpleted a new building at 
a cost, including equipment, of $270,600. In the improved 
building there are about one hundred and twenty beds. The 
indebtedness remaining upon the institution is $150,000 of 
which about $35,000 is covered by subscription. ‘The new build- 
ing is about three times as large as the old. The whole plant 
is valued at $450,000. 

Our Homes for the Aged in Brooklyn and Manhattan and our 
Methodist Home at West Haven, Connecticut, have gained sig- 
nificantly in endowment during the quadrennium and _ the 
Newark Conference is represented more adequately than hereto- 
fore in the Home at Ocean Grove. 

The Swedish program for the Home for the Aged at Ossining 
has been carried forward satisfactorily. Too much praise can- 
not be given to the godly women of Methodism for their pains- 
taking and successful work in the promotion of these blessed 
institutions. 

The Five Points Mission, with greatly improved equipment 
and increased effectiveness, continues its Christhke ministry. 
Long ago, a never-to-be-forgotten group of Methodist women 
fixed upon this—one of the most arid of spiritual wastes—as the 
place for the demonstration of God’s transforming power, and 
the hope they cherished has not been disappointed. ; 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New York 
Area has expended during the quadrennium $31,645 in the New 
York Immigrant Girls’ Home and $36,720 in the maintenance 
of the Watts de Peyster Home for Girls at Tivoh, New York. 
It has given substantial aid in the maintenance of The Dwight 
W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. These institutions are of large importance. 

The Deaconess Homes of Newark and Jersey City, which 
are connected with this Society, have also been supported at 
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a cost exceeding $78,000.. The amount raised and paid by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of. the Area into the general 
treasury, totals $212,561. 

In addition to the Deaconess Home maintained by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, there is the Deaconess 
Home in the City of New York with ‘its property increasing 
constantly in value and with its faithful workers giving of their 
energy without stint to the program of the Church. The 
mortgage on the IJome has recently been canceled. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in the New York 
Area is a part of the New York Branch. Lach year there has 
been an increase in the annual revenue, the contribution for the 
last year being nearly $30,000 in advance of the first year of the 
quadrennium. The contributions for the four years total 
about $330,000. As one of the reasons for the steady gain of 
this Society, there should be noted the remarkable continuity 
in the personnel of its most important offices, a statement which 
might also well be applied to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. The “Third Thursday” gathering, which is one of 
the features of the Foreign Society, gives to our women the 
opportunity to discuss the latest plans for the Home Base and 
to gather inspiration from addresses delivered by furloughed 
missionaries. 

The Saint Christopher’s Home for Children at Dobbs Ferry 
has had remarkable success during the quadrennium and with 
the most adequate equipment it has ever known, is entirely free 
from debt. 

The city societies of the Area include the Brooklyn and Long 
Island Society, the Jersey City District Society, the Paterson 
Methodist Union, the Staten Island Society, the Newark City 
Society, the New Haven League and the New York City Society. 
It would not be possible, within the limits of such a report, to 
indicate in detail even the most significant lines of activity pur- 
sued by these several organizations. Some of the most difficult 
work undertaken and carried forward is of a nature which does 
not easily lend itself to tabulation or particular mention; it is 
just the steady plodding along the accustomed paths, some- 
times without the inspiration of expressed appreciation from the 
churches aided or of praise from others. 

The Goodwill Industries, as maintained with conspicuous suc- 
cess in Jersey City, is one of the notable features of the many- 
sided work of the Saint Paul’s Center. The Jefferson Park 
Parish, New York, has been expanded by the conversion of the 
old Trinity Church into the Casa del Popolo. Here a very 
full program is carried out including recreational activities, 
vocational training, the ordinary educational work, a day 
nursery, and also classes in Americanization for adults, from 
which about four hundred annually are graduated into citizen- 
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ship. But the work among all these groups is conducted with 
the aim of bringing those who are under our care into the en- 
joyment of a vital Christian experience. The result has been 
that from seventy-five to one hundred young men and women 
have been received into the Church each year since the work 
was started. It is of unusual significance that for this work, 
the Italians themselves are contributing $6,000 annually, 

This work among the Italians is one of the most hopeful in 
the field of denominational activity, outstanding illustrations 
being supplied by Astoria, Yonkers, Paterson, Newark, Jersey 
City and Eleventh Street, and Washington Square, Manhattan. 
Mention has already been made of this feature of the program 
at the Church of All Nations. 

Excellent work among the Russians is carried on chiefly in 
Manhattan and Jersey City, and work for the Spanish is well 
organized in connection with Sands Street, Brooklyn, and 
Metropolitan Temple, Manhattan. 

The Japanese congregation of Manhattan has been housed in 
a building of its own, secured at a cost of $38,500, half of the 
cost being met by Centenary funds and half being raised by 
the Japanese themselves. 

The Korean Church in New York City has beeh organized 
and housed in a convenient neighborhood. The cost of the prop- 
erty was about $17,000. 

We are seeking to utilize the old Saint Paul’s Church, Newark, 
for the community service of young people and also to develop 
the most worth while plans for Union Church, Manhattan. 

The Hadley Rescue Mission is still as a lighthouse and a 
harbor for those smitten by the storm, battered by the sea; the 
light is never suffered to go out and the harbor bells are ever 
ringing. 

John Street Church holds its own undisputed place in the 
reverence and love of our people. Situated as it is at the center 
of the financial world, it is a shrine made sacred by its unbroken 
service from the days of Philip Embury and Captain Webb to 
the present. But it is likewise one of the busiest of our churches. 
Two services are held every day of the year except in such week- 
day holidays as close the offices of the financial district. By 
its admirable program it is offering its practical ministry and 
uttering its vital message to increasing numbers and with in- 
creasing effectiveness. No church in New York represents a 
broader catholicity or more sincere evangelism than John Street. 
Because of its unique relation to Methodism, the Trustees of 
John Street will make report to the General Conference for its 
consideration and appropriate action. 

It cannot be claimed that in dealing with the problems of the 
cities of the Area, we have reached the maximum of efficiency. 
All of those who are best acquainted with the facts will agree 
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as to this; will declare that their reach far exceeds their grasp, 
but for all those who have striven to see the whole program and 
have sought to advance the common cause even by the surrender 
or subordination of individual preference, I have only words of 
approval and heartiest praise. For the cooperation of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, given with 
such breadth of sympathy, such generosity, such painstaking 
care, any expression of appreciation attempted by me would be 
utterly inadequate. . 

The city problem and opportunity naturally claim largest 
place in attention and discussion but the rural church also 
deserves mention, for we have many country charges in the 
New York and Newark Conferences especially. In such sections 
as the Catskills, we have also the problem of change from 
Gentile to Jewish population, and the extension of New York 
City’s water system has caused the loss of communities, which, 
in years past, have furnished excellent fields for our cultiva- 
tion. In one of the sections of the Newark Conference it ap- 
pears that in recent years about one fourth of the farms have 
changed hands annually, vastly increasing the difficulty of ad- 
ministration in churches which formerly made rich gifts of men 
to our cities. The results, however, of cloge attention given to 
our country work are most gratifying. 

The Area Epworth League reports the holding of three sum- 
mer institutes at Madison, New Jersey; Middletown, Con- 
necticut; and Carmel, New York; with a total attendance of 
six hundred and sixty-six. There are also sixteen winter insti- 
tutes with an attendance exceeding fifteen hundred. During 
the four year period just closing, there have been more than two 
hundred Life Service decisions; more than one hundred and 
sixty Leagues have adopted the Twenty-Four Hour Day plan 
of giving. The establishment of the New York Area Office, 
with its budget of $10,000, has been justified by the results 
secured. 

The Area Sunday School Office has rendered most valuable 
service to the cause of religious education. Its practical courses 
in group training classes are especially worthy of note. In the 
change of method which is so marked a feature of our present 
Sunday School or Church school, the:work of this particular 
one I regard not only as invaluable but altogether indispens- 
able. ; 

The progress of our educational institutions is encouraging, 
At Drew Seminary for Young Women at Carmel, New York, 
several new buildings have been erected and equipped—one of 
these especially for younger scholars not previously provided for. 
The attendance has exceeded that of previous periods, and the 
finances of the school are carried on without deficit, ° 

At Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
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the indebtedness, so long hampering the activities of the school, 
has been met. This is a notable achievement and the value of 
the unencumbered resources of the school exceeds $800,000. 
The educational standards have been raised, the faculty increased 
and the attendance brought to the record enrollment. 

Wesleyan University has, during the quadrennium, com- 
pleted its campaign for a three million dollar increase of its 
endowment fund. The faculty has been strengthened so that 
at present, including professors, assistant professors and in- 
structors, there are fifty-five on the teaching staff of the uni- 
versity. The enrollment has been kept at approximately five 
hundred. The restriction in the number of students has made 
possible insistence upon the highest standards in the qualifica- 
tions of those admitted, so that while in the number of its 
students it will be ranked among the smaller colleges, yet in its 
educational ideals and the character of the work actually accom- 
plished, it must be classed with the best. During the quad- 
rennium, President William A. Shanklin, after his notably suc- 
cessful incumbency, was compelled, because of health conditions, 
‘to accept the position of President Emeritus. A permanent 
successor has not yet been chosen. 

Drew Theological Seminary has written into the record for 
the four years its story of endeavor and achievement. The 
classes in course of instruction are larger than in any previous 
quadrennium. Though there have been new buildings erected 
on the campus and old buildings remodeled, other buildings 
are needed at once, and the endowment should be greatly 
increased. As the President of Drew Seminary has well stated, 
there ought to be in the program of Methodism, adequate pro- 
vision for the pastors now serving, satisfactory provision for the 
pastors who have served and grants in aid for those who are to 
serve. 

We must have thoroughly trained men for moral and spiritual 
leadership, and such training involves large expense. But while 
the college has its alumni in all the zones of remunerative em- 
ployment, its local friends and likewise its well defined group 
of patronizing Conferences, the theological school, with its nec- 
essary and inescapable financial requirements, is without such 
resources. 

The ordinary mind, unable to see the question in its vital 
bearing or possibly indifferent to the subject, is too often wholly 
lacking in sympathy with this particular phase of denomina- 
tional activity. Unless, however, we are ready to accept in place 
of the prophet or minister, that grotesque substitute proposed 
by the superficial thought of the day, it must be that such 
schools as Drew shall find generous support not upon the basis of 
neighborhood relation or accidental interest but upon the basis 
of profound and deliberately cultivated conviction. 
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Methodism’s treatment of her theological schools will indicate, 
as possibly no other single fact can do, her wise or unwise 
analysis of present world conditions and will in some fair degree 
measure her sacrificial eagerness to meet the present world need. 

I desire to express the highest appreciation of the work done 
by our Commission on Courses of Study both in its institutes 
and by correspondence. Its plans in formulation and execution 
cannot be too highly praised. It will be borne in mind, how- 
ever, in the study of our total educational program that all of 
the agencies mentioned are complementary one of the other and 
that neither can be considered a substitute for the other; they 
have their own distinctive places; their own vastly important 
functions. 

On the basis of the figures as reported to me, it appears that 
there have been built during the quadrennium forty-four 
churches and thirty parsonages, while we have sold twenty- 
three churches and fourteen parsonages. ‘There has been a 
gain of 10,958 in church membership; in the Sunday school 
membership a gain of 13,502; in the Epworth League there 
appears a loss of 688. There are 355 Mission Study Classes 
in the churches of the Area with an enrollment of 4,716 mem- 
bers; there are 184 supply pastors employed, of which group a 
large proportion is of students in attendance upon our schools, 
colleges, universities, and theological seminaries; there are 821 
pastoral charges and a Conference membership, including proba- 
tioners, of 884. 

It is gratifying to report that in this period of agitation and 
unrest, when the whole problem of religion and the Church has 
developed unusual complexities, there has been a fine spirit of 
harmony and cooperation prevailing in the Area. In the coun- 
cils of the great benevolent boards centered in New York as 
well as in the organizations whose work is confined to the city or 
Area, we have had the invaluable cooperation of ministers and 
laymen with the expert knowledge and encouragement of secre- 
taries and editors. 

New York City is one of the seething centers of the modern 
world. Its tasks are multiform, intricate, almost appalling. Its 
possibilities for good or ill are beyond all power of estimate. In 
New York City, as a whole, every third person is enumerated 
as a Roman Catholic and every fourth person as a Jew. Of 
the remaining forty-two per cent of the population, not over 
one-sixth is enrolled in the communicant membership of the 
Protestant Churches. ‘ 

And yet this city has become more and more the home and 
center of those denominational and interdenominational, of 
those national and international movements which visualize and 
seek to make effective the spirit of Christianity. As illustrative 
of these, there may be named the Mission Boards of the Presby- 
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terian, Baptist and Protestant Episcopal Churches, the Missions 
Conference of North America, the Council of Boards of Home 
Missions, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the International Young:-Men’s Christian Association 
and the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Student Volunteer Movement, the International 
Alliance for Christian Fellowship among the Churches, the 
American Bible Society, The Church Peace Union. 

We must not lose sight of this, for it is in such association that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church finds some of its greatest oppor- 
tunities for distinctive contribution to political and religious 
progress, as also for the richly stimulating reactions of such 
contacts. 

No one among us can fail to recognize the vast importance of 
these relationships, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, as repre- 
sented in New York, must of necessity take part in the work of 
all these agencies. Neither can we fail to acknowledge the 
stimulation of local activities and the encouragement of world- 
wide enterprise by our general connectional agencies located 
here—The Methodist Book Concern with the principal office of 
the General Book Editor, the Methodist Review, The Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Board of Education, and the Board of For- 
eign Missions. These agencies give to Methodism its own un- 
mistakable place in the spiritual skyline of this wonderful city. 
In an hour when Rome is adding to her prestige and power by 
the elevation of her Archbishop to the Cardinalate, we must 
certainly give thanks to God that, by his providential guidance, 
these agencies of ours are here, where, in the development of 
national and international affairs, they count for most, whether 
we regard the individual program of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church or the collective task of Protestantism. We are here, 
and I cannot believe that the great Church will consent to re- 
linquish her place or lessen her influence for any price that can 
be bid or for any reason that can be legitimately urged. 

For the distinct city task, however, every complexity must in- 
crease difficulty. In greater New York, where forty-two lan- 
guages are spoken, mere approach demands carefully developed 
skill and any ministry, which is actually worth while, involves 
the mastery of really scientific missionary method. These 
processes are of necessity slow and costly, costly in terms of hu- 
man energy—physical, intellectual and spiritual; costly also in 
terms of money required, and the more limited the funds avail- 
able, the more intricate and delicate the problem, the more 
unsatisfying the result. 

Were New York Methodism left to its own resources, the 
movements in the tide of population would mean even more 
frequent and inevitable surrender of locations rich in senti- 
mental association, but no longer of value as places for English 
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speaking congregations, It is true that some of the other de- 
nominations, by the accumulated endowment of centuries, are 
able to maintain themselves with all the equipment and acces- 
sories required, even when the neighborhoods occupied have been 
deserted by English speaking residents, but these denomina- 
tions, for the most part, were already relatively rich in ma- 
terial things when American Methodism was starting out upon 
its mission. The Methodist Episcopal Church however will not 
lose either its vision or its fervor and New York Methodism 
will not be left alone. 

It doubtless will be necessary to re-form the line. With the 
required resources at command we shall be able to care for our 
English-speaking constituency and also provide suitably for 
those from over seas. The world is standing at the gate, is 
knocking at the door; our spiritual hospitality is undimin- 
ished; the fires of evangelism burn in our hearts; we will not 
retreat. Our hope is in God; also we are looking eagerly but 
expectantly for the patient sympathy of our general Church, a 
sympathy which, taking account of the toilers and their task, 
will find fitting expression in heartening word, in intercessory 
prayer, and in such material help as will avail in the hasten- 
ing of the Kingdom. 

Looking out upon our field, with all its spiritual involvement 
of opportunity and obligation, we may adapt, if we cannot 
literally adopt as descriptive of that field, the words, “The 
world is our parish.” Calling to mind the noble company of men 
and women who have passed from the earthly to the heavenly, 
and mindful of their worthy successors, whose accomplishments 
are beyond our power of appraisal, we must write, “God buries 
his workmen but carries on his work,” and in the consciousness 
of the divine love, which has been the source of our joy and 
strength and must be the secret of our sustained effort, of our 
final victory, we look up and on, declaring with exultant con- 
fidence, “The best of all is, God is with us.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


L. B. Wison. 
March, 1924. 
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Two things stand out as causes for special emphasis in the 
report for the Omaha Area during the quadrennium which 
has just closed. First, the very general and blessed harmony 
which has prevailed in every one of the four years. For this 
spirit of union and co-operation we devoutly thank God. The 
second is the measure of success attained despite the very un- 
favorable economic conditions through which the Area has 
passed. 

- Both of these great states—Iowa and Nebraska—are almost 
exclusively agricultural. Added to the general handicap under 
which agricultural districts have labored during the last four 
years has been the wild speculation in land which prevailed im- 
mediately before the beginning of this quadrennium, but the 
effects of which have been carried over into these two states 
in the four years under report. These speculative purchases of 
farms in the confident hope of large and immediate profits from 
re-sale have ruined thousands of prosperous farmers, crippled 
the merchants, hampered and broken many banks, and, in total, 
done far more to tie up the financial interests of Iowa and 
Nebraska than low prices of farm products, high freight rates, 
and the falling off of the exports of grain and other products 
to over-seas markets. Only those who have lived through these 
years have any just conception of the extremes to which this 
gambling spirit carried men of otherwise sober judgment. De- 
_ spite the inevitable crash which has prostrated so many thou- 
sands the loyalty of our people has been manifested in the 
reports which we gratefully give of their stewardship. 

The giving of our membership during these four years has 
been generous: 


For the Disciplinary Benevolences..... $5,458,829 
For Annual Conference Benevolences.. 2,052,312 


Totalfor. all Benevolences.. . sec. «+ «3's + + ae-sje-u . $7,511,141 
For buildings and improvements...... $3,345,447 
PAI, ON OGG DtS a. aie.0)fionep- forest! eaebseva pies p 965,576 
TROEA Mee tee trode lake eiel Gea ere Saale vee ie eis o> $4,311,023 
COLLEGE CAMPAIGNS 
Nebraska jWesleyan <s:cjser3 snvnsr ae 6 $1,250,000 


Simpson College and Wesley Foundation 2,000,000 
Iowa Wesleyan and Wesley Foundation 800,000 
College improvements ..........0.. 250,000 
Total SF GOeT elle RO Eis. R)LG Eos ld elo a elcis sos $4,300,000 
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HOSPITALS 
At Sioux City, Dr. Jepson’s gift........ $60,000 
‘ ‘ “Subscriptions already se- 
CURE MAAS hei cae wets 300,000 
At Cedar Rapids, gift of St. Luke’s Parish 350,000 
a SS f Subscriptions ........ 305,000 
At Scottsbluff, Nebraska, property and 
; SUDSCLIDELON ST siicschesstoel ere le cdeuseseanelacer® 200,000 
At Lincoln, Nebraska, Mr. Bryan’s gift 50,000 
Y Holic: Batata ern Ase acl OREAGOUOOE TS oc uDe OU e 1,265,000 
Willard Eat chr orete late cic.o eiciate alee sternite els 88,122 
GrandsMotaluaccrertoneis ter: sic eesbaiees Phesolerie $17,475,286 


Included in this quarter of a million for improvement in the 
buildings and equipment of our sia colleges is the splendid new 
administration building at Simpson College, new gymnasiums 
at both Upper Iowa University and Iowa Wesleyan, and a 
practically new science hall at Morningside, all of which add 
greatly to the attractiveness and usefulness of these institutions. 

Increased attendance has been a marked feature in all the 
six colleges of the Area. Simpson College has doubled the num- 
ber in collegiate courses. Nebraska Wesleyan shows an increase 
of 83 1/3 per cent. Cornell College a healthy growth. Iowa 
Wesleyan and Upper Iowa University show most encouraging 
increases. Morningside shows an increase in the College of 
Liberal Arts of 36 per cent. Epworth Seminary is in its first 
year as a Military Academy with about 40 students, and the 
management expect to reach a total of 100 next year.. 

The most marked single feature of institutional work in the 
Area has been the establishment of new hospitals. Our splen- 
did hospitals at Des Moines and Omaha have made very sub- 
stantial improvements to their buildings and equipment, and 
new hospitals have been begun in Sioux City and Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., at Scottsbluff and Lincoln, Neb. 

Dr. Jepson, a prominent surgeon of Sioux City, gave us his 
private hospital on the one condition that he should retain a 
few rooms for his orthopedic patients. The Northwest Iowa 
Conference rose to the occasion and took formal action com- 
mitting the Conference to enlarging this hospital program, set- 
ting $500,000 as the goal to be attained, with 200 bed capacity 
within five years. 

At Cedar Rapids, Ia., St. Luke’s Parish of the Episcopal 
Church offered the Upper Iowa Conference the well-known St. 
Luke’s Hospital with property valued at $350,000 on condition 
that we would add a unit “costing not less than $100,000 within 
eighteen months.” This offer was accepted by the Conference 
at its fall session of 1922 by unanimous vote. The Conference 
was called in extraordinary session one year ago and definite 
plans and figures put before them, and by unanimous vote they 
decided to raise $275,000 and thereby provide all that the city 
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and contiguous territory needs in the way of added hospital 
equipment. An intensive campaign for this amount closed No- 
vember 19th with over $305,000 subscribed or paid. 

The Honorable William Jennings Bryan gave us his beautiful, 
suburban home called “Fairacres” with ten acres of sightly land 
at the edge of Lincoln, Nebraska, as the first unit for a new 
Methodist Hospital in that capital city. A strong board of 
trustees is planning for a modern hospital there on the unit 
system and propose to bring the program to complete realiza- 
tion within five years. 

At Scottsbluff, Nebraska, in the irrigated section near the 
Wyoming line, a new Methodist Hospital was opened in March. 
The total assets in property and subscriptions already reach 
$200,000. The new plant furnishes the finest sort of modern 
hospital accommodation for 50 bed patients. It is located in a 
part of the Area where for scores of miles in every direction 
there is great need for the Christlike ministry which this insti- 
tution will provide. 

The Nebraska Methodist Hospital at Omaha has treated 
18,776 patients, with 11,264 surgical operations. The cost to 
the Hospital of caring for free and part free patients for the four 
years is $162,835.94. The total receipts have been $829,365.86, 
and the disbursements $812,129.46. The Hospital treated dur- 
ing 1923, 655 free patients, a service which only God’s deserv- 
ing poor can fully appreciate. 

An equally fine report comes from the Iowa Methodist Hos- 
pital at Des Moines. They have admitted 18,545 patients dur- 
ing the quadrennium, treating on an average each year 4,675 
persons. Free bed patients numbering 1,301 have been cared 
for, and those for whom only part of the charges could be paid 
reach the total of 2,987. A large Appraisal Company certifies 
that the replacement value of this great House of Healing is 
$1,198,272.. There are 104 pupil nurses studying in the Nurses’ 
School. One of the required subjects and a course diligently 
attended is a series of lectures on Bible characters by the Chap- 
lain, Rev. Dilman Smith. Chapel exercises for the entire 
Nurses’ School, both at Omaha and Des Moines, are conducted 
every morning with the finest results. Chaplain Smith at Des 
Moines and Chaplain Webster at Omaha give their time to spir- 
itual work among the patients. They report a number of con- 
versions, and many who have professed to be Christians and 
have fallen away, are brought back to a vital faith in Christ 
during their stay in these institutions. 

With the help of Centenary money and nearly double that 
amount given in Omaha, a Home for Self-Supporting Young 
Women has been opened in Omaha and named after Frances 
Willard—Wittarp Hatyu. It provides accommodation for 
nearly 100 young women at rates within the reach of those hav- 
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ing very moderate salaries. When fully completed it will care 
for 175 to 200 guests and will render a real service in a city 
where about ten thousand girls and young women are working 
by the week. It was opened the first of June and has been self- 
sustaining from the first month. Sixty girls are now enjoying 
its modern provisions for physical and moral safety. 

The increase in the number of full members is 14,641. Dis- 
appointing as this total is when matched up with the financial 
showing, it must be understood that the population of these 
two states is practically static. High land values deprive us 
of additions from immigration, and push out of the Area young 
people who expect to make farming their livelihood. Also, el- 
derly folk who were among the first settlers and who have 
gained a competence, are leaving for kindlier climates literally 
by the thousand. The closing or crippling of scores of country 
churches is due to this cause. . 

It is impossible for the Resident Bishop to adequately ex- 
press his appreciation of the efficient co-operation of Dr. Clyde 
Clay Cissell, the Area Secretary, and our fine office staff at 
Omaha, and of the splendid loyalty of the thirty District Super- 
intendents and the 1,278 Pastors who make up the ministerial 
force of the Area. 

As the quadrennium nears its end we are cheered with news 
of evangelistic work which fills us with great hope. At a half 
dozen centers a week of “visitation evangelism” has yielded 
from 120 to over 200 converts and accessions and has left the 
churches aflame with spiritual passion. 

As this report is being prepared, Pastors, District Superin- 
tendents, Official Boards, the Area Secretary, and the Resident 
Bishop are holding District Training Conferences and per- 
fecting the organization to carry the Every Member Canvass for 
our new World Service program right across the Area from 
the Mississippi River to Wyoming and Colorado. Before this 
report comes under the eye of the delegates at Springfield we 
are confident that we shall be laying the cap-stone of that great 
effort with shoutings of grace unto the Lord. 
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The Philadelphia Area embraces the Philadelphia, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Wyoming Conferences. 

We have 770 pastors who are members of the Annual Con- 
ferences. There are in addition 276 “supply” pastors. In 
some cases these supplies are students preparing for our 
ministry, but most of them are local preachers or retired 
ministers. 

The membership of the church is 283,493, an increase of 
1,804 during the past three years. 

The Philadelphia Area embraces many of the chief anthra- 
cite coal mines of the country, and hence has a very large for- 
eign-speaking population. These populations continue to present 
a serious missionary problem, the solution of which has not yet 
been attempted in any adequate way. Such cities as Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Camden, Trenton, Scranton, Reading, 
Chester, Wilkes-Barre and Binghamton present open doors of 
opportunity as well as very difficult fields for spiritual con- 

uest. 

; The Area covers a region which, in former days, was dis- 
tinguished for its intense evangelistic life. It still retains that 
charactertistic. Revival campaigns of the old-fashioned kind 
are conducted with much zeal. But the results are much more 
meager than formerly. Our pastors are now depending more 
largely upon individual evangelism and the regular ministries 
of the church. 

We have not been distracted in- this territory with serious 
theological unrest. There is a small coterie which speaks for 
the extreme conservative or fundamentalist group, and another 
which represents the modernist mind. But the great majority 
of our ministers and people are marching in the middle of the 
theological road, and are not interested in the sensational news- 
paper debates between the small ultra factions. 

One of the most interesting recent events was the celebration 
in old Saint George’s Church, Philadelphia, of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first Methodist Conference in 
America. A program was presented extending through two 
days. Rev. Jacob 8. Hughes, D.D., pastor of Saint George’s, was 
in general charge, and Bishop Thomas B. Neely, Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson, Dr. Francis B. Green, Mr. John Walton and other 
prominent Methodist leaders spoke. The old church stands 
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on Fourth Street, above Race, and is in excellent repair. It is 
not only the oldest Methodist church in America, but the oldest 
edifice now occupied \by the Methodists in the world. The 
building of a great bridge over the Delaware River with the 
approach to the bridge within a few feet of the church, will 
place the building in the midst of an enormous and noisy traf- 
fic. While the usefulness of the building as a house of regular 
worship may be somewhat modified, yet it is proposed to 
maintain it as a rare historic landmark, and continue to 
make such use of it for religious services as conditions will 
permit. 

The authorities of Dickinson College and Pennington School 
united last year in a financial campaign with very satisfactory 
results. The crusade was conducted under the supervision of 
the Board of Education, and had much personal direction from 
Dr. J. W. Hancher. The sum aimed at was $1,500,000, payable 
in five years. When the effort closed there was a small balance 
unprovided for, which was promptly underwritten by the trus- 
tees of the two institutions. 

Dickinson College, under the presidency of Dr. J. H. Morgan, 
is in a prosperous condition, and the added resources will enable 
the historic institution to greatly develop its work. The Pen- 
nington school has had a serious time in meeting its financial 
obligations, notwithstanding the fact that the school has had 
the sagacious leadership of such strong laymen as Mr. John W. 
Sparks and Mr. William E. Massey. Dr. Francis E. Green, 
the principal, is a school man of the highest type. 

The Philadelphia Methodist Hospital has had four years of 
unparalleled prosperity. A noble addition to the main build- 
ing costing upwards of $600,000 has been erected, greatly in- 
creasing the capacity and efficiency of the institution, The 
major part of the money needed to pay for this improvement 
has been raised. A fine new nurses’ home is now being erected, 
the gift of a generous gentleman, not a member of our church. 
The hospital is admittedly one of the two or three great hos- 
pitals in the state, having an official rating indicated by “A.A.” 

Preparations for a large addition to the Deaconess Home of 
Philadelphia are practically complete, and most of the funds to 
pay for the same are already in hand. Plans are under way 
for a much-needed infirmary at the Philadelphia Home for the 
Aged, an addition very much needed. The dedication of the 
Children’s Home at Binghamton, N. Y., brought out a great 
company of Wyoming Conference Methodists. The home is a 
handsome building and its surroundings are most charming. 
The Home for the Aged at Ocean Grove, N. J., has had a suc- 
cessful. campaign to increase its endowment and improve its 
facilities. Mr. William Halls, Jr., has been a most generous 
leader in this movement for the enlargement and endowment 
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of the Home, and Mrs. Jennie S. Parker, the executive officer 
of the Board, has been a most efficient promoter of all the 
interests of the Home. 

In an important sense Ocean Grove belongs to the whole 
denomination. For more than half a century it has been the 
chief summer assembly of our church. Yet the responsibility 
of the care of the institution really belongs to the Philadelphia 
Area. For years the annual camp-meeting drew great multi- 
tudes, and resulted in the conversion of thousands. The crowds 
attending the camp-meetings are still very large, but the evan- 
gelistic results are much more limited. The place has become 
a Christian sea-side resort, where intellectual and social culture 
is mingled with the spiritual. Four years ago a Summer Bible 
School was organized somewhat on the lines of the school at 
Northfield. From the first it has been a very great success. 
The attendance has grown year by year, until last summer it 
became necessary to take some of the sessions into the great 
auditorium. The school is now upon a solid financial founda- 
tion, and it is known that one friend of the movement has made 
provision in a will for a sum large enough to provide an ade- 
quate endowment for all time. The debt of Ocean Grove 
amounts to nearly $500,000. This debt is bonded for a long 
term at five per cent interest, and under the present able 
financial management, the institution is in no peril. A spirit 
of harmony now characterizes the administration, and the best 
days of this unique institution are still ahead. 

The Goodwill Industries at Philadelphia have had a sub- 
stantial growth. New quarters have been secured which will 
greatly facilitate the work both of the commercial and edu- 
cational departments. 

A fine headquarters building for our Chinese Christians was 
recently dedicated in Philadelphia. 

The work of the City Missions in Philadelphia has been de- 
cidedly stimulated during the past two yeaars. A dozen new 
churches have been erected, and special attention is given to the 
occupancy of new fields in a city whose population is growing 
at the rate of 40,000 a year. No finer piece of down-town mis- 
sionary work is being done in any American city than that of 
the Fifth Street Church and Community Center. The work 
has taken a firm grasp upon the confidence and affection of the 
community, and the results of the social, educational and evan- 
gelistie activities are most gratifying. The work in our Italian 
churches has been somewhat disappointing, but a recent reor- 
ganization of the work and the enlistment of a new leadership 
promises better results. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the circulation of our de- 
nominational literature, and the circulation of The Christian 
Advocate has been still further increased. 
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We are feeling most keenly the shortage in ministerial sup- 
ply. Too many of our charges are compelled to accept the 
services of the part-time pastors, or of full-time men who are 
inadequately trained. While we are thankful that in the emer- 
gency which is upon us we have “supplies” to put into vacant 
pulpits, yet it is a constant regret that we cannot secure trained 
pastors who can give their undivided time to the work. One of 
the most serious conditions which the Area is facing is the 
situation growing out of the lack of ministers. The fact that 
so few of our young men are now being called into the Christian 
ministry should cause the church the most serious heartsearching 
and humiliation. 

There has been a steady increase for several years in pastoral 
salaries. Most salaries still afford only a bare subsistence for 
the minister and his family, yet the trend upward furnishes one 
of the most heartening evidences of the increased intelligence 
and generosity of the church. 

Throughout the Wyoming Conference, and to some extent in 
the other Conferences of the Area, the organization of Tithers’ 
Storehouse Associations has had a most salutary influence upon 
the financial and spiritual condition of the churches. After 
seeing this method of finance in operation for several years and 
closely watching the results I am firmly of the opinion that the 
general adoption of the Storehouse plan throughout the church 
would confer far-reaching benedictions. Whenever fairly tried 
it has been a distinct blessing to every side of life in the local 
church. 

The Area has suffered by the death of several of our influen- 
tial ministers and laymen. Perhaps the most serious loss from 
the ranks of our leaders was that of the passing of Rev. Dr. 
James A. Hensey, Superintendent of the Binghamton District. 
He was a most alert and zealous toiler, and the magnetism of 
his leadership was constantly felt throughout the entire Con- 
ference. 

The Centenary period is drawing to a close. It has had a 
few severe critics in this region, and a few others have been 
simply indifferent. But the great mass of our pastors and 
people have been loyal and cooperative. I wish we had paid 
our Centenary subscriptions more nearly in full. Many of the 
lessons we have learned by unpleasant experiences during the 
Centenary days will be a benefit to us as we enter upon the 
activities of the World Service program. In the main the new 
program has been hospitably received, and the preliminary work 
already done, gives promise of success. Rey. Dr. L. CG. Murdock, 
the Area Secretary, is a most conscientious and zealous leader, 
and has inspired to a remarkable degree the confidence and co- 
operation of our people. 
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Philadelphia Area 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BENEVOLENT GIVING OF 
PHILADELPHIA AREA 


Centenary and Apportioned Benevolences 
Reported by Conference Years 


1917 1921 
Philadelphia .. $92,089 Philadelphia ..$472,313 
New Jersey.... 42,275 New Jersey ... 227,063 
Wyoming ..... 58,805 Wyoming ..... 251,264 
Delaware ..... 8,956 Delaware ..... 53,187 
—— $202,125 ——— $1,003,827 
1918 1922 
Philadelphia .. 104,409 Philadelphia .. 406,867 
New Jersey... 51,447 New Jersey.... 198,376 
Wyoming .... 63,066 Wyoming ..... 249,578 
Delaware .... 10,217 Delaware ..... 43,982 
0139 —— 898,803 
1919 1923 
Philadelphia .. 127,099 Philadelphia .. 402,309 
New Jersey.... 66,060 New Jersey.... 215,433 
Wyoming .... 73,311 Wyoming ..... 237,486 
Delaware .... 13,591 Delaware ..... 48,204 
—— 280,061 ——— 903,432 
1920 1924 
Philadelphia .. 509,045 to Feb. 1, 1924 
New Jersey.... 277,841 Philadelphia .. 224,716 
Wyoming ..... 256,441 New Jersey.... 128,241 
Delaware .... 45,422 Wyoming ..... 146,836 
1,088,749 Delaware ..... 22,979 
——— ——— 522,772 
Total for last Quad- Lhe ee 
TENN N aoese tec covet 2 $1,800,074 Total for present 
Quadrennium ....$3,328,834 
Gy 


PITTSBURGH AREA 
By BisHop Francis J. McConneELL 


The Pittsburgh Area comprises the Erie, Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia Conferences and the Porto Rico Mission Con- 
ference. It is comparatively easy to travel through the area 
with Pittsburgh as headquarters but it is hard for geographical 
reasons to develop a very distinctive area consciousness. The 
better railroad accommodations are east and west, rather than 
north and south, so that while there does not appear to be any 
dissatisfaction in the Erie and West Virginia Conferences with 
Pittsburgh as the area center, still it is not easy to have con- 
ventions or rallies or councils anywhere in the area largely at- 
tended by representatives from outside any one Conference 
boundary line. The present church membership of the area is 
about 262,000. 

In each of the three home Conferences the appointments are 
fairly well distributed among cities, towns and’ country dis- 
tricts, but the problem of filling the country churches in each 
Conference is increasingly difficult. For example both the Erie 
and West Virginia Conferences have considerable numbers of 
churches paying very small salaries. The district superintendents 
do not feel free to ask college-trained men, likely to be in debt 
for their education, to take these small salaries. The result 
is an increasing number of supplies, many of whom do most 
excellent work, but without the sense of responsibility which 
marks the Conference man. This difficulty is made worse by 
the eagerness of the various churches of circuits to break away 
from the circuits, to have a full-time preacher of their own. 
Except for notably successful country churches here and there 
I do not regard the country church problem in the Pittsburgh 
area with any great satisfaction. Whatever exceptions there are 
can be largely credited to distinctive rural-church efforts made 
under the leadership of West Virginia Wesleyan College, of 
West Virginia State University and of district superintendents 
who have made special effort with the country problems. Larger 
support will have to be paid by country churches if they are to 
be served as they should be. If we could have some agency to 
finance country preachers, in part, while they are developing the 
resources of their communities we might solve the problem. As 
soon as a successful country preacher is confronted by the respon- 
sibility of a college education for his children he feels that he 
must accept opportunity in town or city. 
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A second general problem of the area is industrial. Large 
sections of all the Conferences are given to coal mining. At the 
time of the most recent large-scale coal strike, almost entire 
villages in the Erie Conference were depopulated by the exodus . 
of miners and their families, while in West Virginia thousands 
of our members went for months without earning anything worth 
mentioning. This, of course, makes time and again an acute 
industrial problem, aggravated by the fact that both miners and 
operators seem to expect the church to take sides in the conflict. 
Except where the justice of the case was clearly on one side or 
the other the preachers have for the most part confined them- 
selves to more distinctively religious and humanitarian effort 
in times of strike. There come crises, however, when the repre- 
sentatives of the church have at least to seem to take sides. 
There have been instances of tyranny on the part of miners 
deserving of rebuke, and there have been unwarrantable inva- 
sions of civic and elementary human rights by operators. The 
policy in these districts aims at keeping the churches free from 
undue influence by either party to an industrial conflict. The 
money for the support of what is virtually home mission work in 
mine fields should come in such preponderant proportions from 
the church that the local societies do not become dependent on 
mine operators for financial support. Contributions from opera- 
tors are to be gladly welcomed, but such contributions should 
never be sought for or received to such an extent that their 
possible withdrawal would embarrass the work of the church. 
This is not intended in criticism of coal operators; but human 
nature being what it is, the preacher whose salary comes in 
large part from a corporation will likely take the corporation 
point of view in time of industrial conflict, just as the preacher 
would find it hard to hold the scales of his judgment exact if 
he were receiving direct help from labor unions. The entire 
problem in the Pittsburgh area is most serious. In one district 
in the area corporation contributions to our preachers’ salaries 
went as high as $14,000 a year. In that district however the 
work had to be carried on chiefly by supplies. The regular 
Conference men hesitate to accept appointments where the 
greater part of the financial support comes from outside the 
church. 

I think I discern both in the ministry and laity of our church 
an increasing sensitiveness in mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts toward unfavorable industrial conditions. The Pittsburgh 
Conference in particular has more than once spoken boldly and 
prophetically against indifference to human welfare in indus- 
trial relationships, and the members of the Conference report 
slow but steady improvement in industrial working and living 
conditions as the years ago by. 

The situations throughout the field as to evangelism remain 
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in some quarters about what they have been for half a century, 
though in other parts the evangelistic effort has to be of the 
distinctly and persistently personal type. In the rural parts of 
the West Virginia and of the Brie Conferences it is still possible 
to carry through evangelistic campaigns of the revivalistic type 
with remarkable success. In some of the circuits and smaller 
towns not a season passes without the most gratifying response 
to the appeal made through the special evangelistic series of 
meetings. In fact so successful is this method that I feel that 
some preachers rely upon it too exclusively, with an under- 
emphasis on Christian education and training. The result is 
that in some of our rural and small-town fields religion is 
thought of too exclusively in terms of emotional crisis. There 
are among us churches where little is being done for the sys- 
tematic nurture of the Christian life, the preacher depending 
on a series of revivalistic appeals throughout the year not only 
to lead in outsiders but to keep the insiders in spiritual health. 

In the cities the personal and educational methods are more 
used, for the most part commendably. The larger churches in 
the larger cities are more and more utilizing every day in the 
week and a larger number of hours a day for the work of an 
all-round ministry to the communities. It would be hard to 
find ministers more devoted to systematic pastoral work and 
thoroughgoing organizational activity in trying to solve the 
problem of the city church. T must remark however that the 
attempts under the so-called educational directors in the 
churches are not always successful. The difficulty is most often 
that the educational director is not left free to carry out the 
work for which he has been set aside. It is too easy for the 
pastor to utilize him as an assistant pastor. The only effective 
remedy that I can see is for the men ‘of the better training in 
the newer educational methods to be put at the head of churches 
where there is a chance for them to work out their plans, so 
that we can come to a better appreciation of the methods. The 
problem of religious education will have to be taken seriously 
enough to be the determining factor in more of our churches 
before we have the data for a solution of one of the most urgent 
tasks now confronting us. 

So far as institutional education of the college type is con- 
cerned the area interests are being well cared for. Both Alle- 
gheny College and West Virginia Wesleyan College are proceed- 
ing upon the sound educational policy of limiting themselves to 
the tasks which they can accomplish best. Neither institu- 
tion aspires to be a university, strictly speaking, but each is 
doing work of high quality in collegiate grade. Hach is embar- 
rassed by the increasing numbers of students attracted by the 
qualitative excellence of the academic courses offered. West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan had completed a campaign for a million dollars 
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just before the close of the last quadrennium. Allegheny com- 
pleted a like campaign about two years ago, and has received 
large sums of money by individual donors in addition. It would 
be hard to suggest any improvement in the program of either 
of these fine colleges. 

The work of the Wesley Foundation goes forward effectively 
and promisingly at Morgantown, West Virginia; Oakland 
Church, Pittsburgh, and at State College, Pennsylvania. The 
old charge that state educational institutions are lacking in reli- 
gious interest no longer has point either as regards faculties or 
students. The teachers and pupils of West Virginia State Uni- 
versity, Penn State College, the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Carnegie Technical Institute have sought to take advantage 
of the religious opportunities granted by the workers of the Wes- 
ley Foundations. After personal visits to all of the centers 
where this work is being carried forward I record my gratifica- 
tion at the work already done and ask the support of Meth- 
odism for still larger plans for the form of educational invest- 
ment which must count for more and more in our Methodist 
planning. I find no places where it is easier to get responsive 
hearing for evangelistic appeals and for calls to distinct forms 
of Christian service than at the centers where our Wesley 
Foundations are established. 

Mention should be made of the Pittsburgh Church Union 
as an effective agency for city work in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. This is the instrument through which the Methodism 
of Pittsburgh makes its attack on its specifically city problems. 
An unusually large amount of new church building, of preaching 
to foreign-speaking people, of “good-will industry” enterprise is 
carried through by the Union. I do not know any organization 
of the kind doing better with the materials at hand. In har- 
mony with the spirit of the Discipline in furthering such forms 
of work I have made the Superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Church Union a member of the cabinet of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference. The building of a modern office building on the site of 
Smithfield Street Methodist Church has been determined upon 
as a means of supporting and continuing our work in the heart 
of Pittsburgh. — 

The Board of Home Missions supports many enterprises 
throughout the Pittsburgh area, notably the Coke Mission within 
the Pittsburgh Conference. I have found in dealing with 
this Board an unselfish spirit of desire to do the largest and 
best for the Church and for the Kingdom. The disappoint- 
ment of this or that community over failure to get money 
for local enterprises through the shrinkage of Centenary funds 
does not, I trust, blind us to the fact that the suggestions of the 
Board in city, industrial and rural fields have been simply 
invaluable to us. The qualitative results of the administration 
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of the Board of Home Missions have been fully as important as 
the quantitative efforts of the larger money appropriations. I 
do not know any place where Home Missionary money is being 
unwisely spent. 

The Porto Rico Mission Conference is part of the Pittsburgh 
Area. The general conditions in Porto Rico are not such as to 
make possible large visible success. The economic opportunities 
for young people in the island are few. The more enterprising 
youths come by scores and hundreds to the United States. 
Within the limitations set however by the natural conditions 
the work of the Mission goes forward satisfactorily, if we can 
ever use such a word in connection with religious effort. At 
the opening of the quadrennium the temper of the preachers of 
the Conference was, while devoted and self-sacrificing, never- 
theless somewhat discouraged. The Board of Home Missions 
however found a way to increase the salary of the preachers, . 
and the policy was inaugurated of giving them larger and larger 
measure of control over Porto Rican ecclesiastical affairs, without 
direction or even insistent advice from any officials in the 
United States. I am sure the very capable superintendent of 
the field, Manuel Andujar, will confirm my statement that since 
this ampler emphasis on self-determination the spirit of the 
Conference has notably improved. Santo Domingo is attached 
to the Porto Rico work. I hope to visit Santo Domingo before 
the opening of the General Conference. 

I wish to record my appreciation of the effectiveness with 
which the Area Centenary office of the Pittsburgh Area has 
been administered under the direction of Dr. Appleton Bash. 
Sixty thousand pledges have been followed up constantly, inces- 
sant demands of preachers for Centenary lecture material have 
been met, multitudinous calls for special addresses have been 
responded to. The returns have not always been as large as we 
had hoped, but the field has at least been thoroughly worked. 
The Centenary office has striven also to aid college campaigns 
and campaigns for Conference Claimants’ funds. The re- 
turns to the Erie Conference Claimants’ campaign were espe- 
cially gratifying. 
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PORTLAND AREA 
WituiaAm O. SHEPARD, ResiIpENT BIsHoP 


The strong personality of Bishop Matthew Simpson Hughes, 
his firm administration, and his eloquent utterance of the Word 
of God by life and speech, will always be held in grateful remem- 
brance in the Portland Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Two modern, beautiful and costly churches, one at Medford, 
Oregon, and the other at Edmonds-On-The Sound, Washington, 
are soon to be dedicated, and named for him in testimony of . 
the affection in which he is held. 

The continued residence of Mrs. Hughes in Portland, and her 
leadership of the Columbia River Branch of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, have been most helpful. The appre- 
ciation of her presence and work is indicated by her election 
as a delegate to this body. 

The Portland Area covers the Territory of Alaska, the states 
of Oregon and Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and, for 
' Scandinavian work, the whole of’ the Pacific Coast from Nome 
to San Diego. Embraced in this territory are the Columbia 
River, Oregon, Puget Sound, Pacific German and Western | 
Norwegian-Danish Conferences, the Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference, and the Alaska Mission. 

Such results of the work of the past four years as can be shown 
in tabulated statistics may be seen in the following: 


1919 1923 Increase 
MEMIDCESI i ycisaics od alece erate aves 74,959 86,260 11,301 or 15% 
Sunday-school Enrollment... 84,332 106,652 22,320 or 26% 
SEpworth Medeues s.. ies. se ae 11,328 11,565 ~* 237 or 02% 
(PEOPCTU Yi cleo) citeu eiste ate wis oe $5,450,736 $6,393,750 $943,014 or 17% 
Ministerial Support ...... $576,381 $743,538 $167,157 or 29% 
Benevolences .....ee.eceee $323,807 $538,439 $214,632 or 66% 


The Area contains a number of institutions of Christian 
philanthropy, which have done successful work during the past 
four years. The Lyng Home for Girls in Seattle, the Norwe- 
gian-Danish Home for Girls at Los Angeles, and the Bethany 
Old People’s Home at Stockton, Cal., are under the manage- 
ment of the Western Norwegian-Danish Conference. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society successfully conducts the 
Jesse Lee Home at Unalaska, the Maynard-Columbus Hospital 
at Nome, a Community House at Tacoma, Wash., the Catherine 
P. Blaine Home and Kindergarten for Japanese Children at 
Seattle, the Portland Settlement Center at Portland, Ore., and 
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a Mission among miners at Wilkeson, Wash. For the latter a 
convenient and commodious building has been dedicated within 
the last year. The Oregon Conference Society of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, has built during the quadrenninm a 
modern and fully equipped building for the Old People’s Home 
at Salem, Oregon, costing $65,000 and housing in comfort 
thirty-five old people. The Conference Society also maintains a 
kindergarten in Portland for Japanese children. 

There are six hospitals in the Area. The Maynard-Columbus 
Hospital at Nome, Alaska, is erecting a $35,000 building, and 
the government has given three buildings. The Seattle General 
Hospital, fully equipped with 110 beds, has been under the 
management of the Deaconess Association, but recently has 
been taken over by the Puget Sound Conference. The Scace 
Hospital at Centralia, Wash., with buildings valued at $100,000, 
has been transferred within the past year to the Puget Sound 
Conference by Dr. Paul Sweet. The Central Washington Dea- 
coness Hospital and Nurses’ Home at Wenatchee, Wash., has 
constructed a building, costing’$150,000, fully equipped and ac- 
commodating seventy-five patients. The Deaconess Hospital at 
Spokane, is one of the best in the Church. There is a capacity 
for over two hundred beds and a Home for seventy-five nurses. 
The plant is valued at $525,000, and has been placed upon a 
sound financial basis. In the last three years the hospital has 
been fully standardized and equipped with every modern appli- 
ance for the surgical and medical treatment of the sick. A 
hospital at Marshfield, Oregon, under the control of the Ore- 
gon Conference, has just been established. Pledges have been 
secured for a hospital in Portland; and a considerable sum is 
in hand for a Children’s Home in the same city. 

Under the Deaconess Association in Seattle, a Deaconess Home 
and Settlement, and a Training School for Deaconesses are 
maintained. In Portland the Association conducts a Deaconess 
Home and a Friendly Center Mission. For the latter a new 
building has been erected within the last twelve months. 

Good-Will Industries in very successful operation have been | 
established in Tacoma and Seattle. 

Great emphasis has been placed upon evangelism, but the 
teaching function of the Church has not been neglected. Three, 
and part of the time four, Sunday-school Missionaries have been 
at work. Numberless institutes and Summer Schools for Reli- 
gious Education have been conducted by the Board of Sunday 
Schools. In every Conference the Epworth League has had 
annual Conference and District Institutes, and property in sev- 
eral places has been secured for these annual gatherings of the 
young people. Summer Schools for Rural Pastors have been 
conducted annually at Salem, Oregon, and Pullman, Wash., un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Home Missions. The same 
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Board has provided part of the salary of a professor in Kimball 
School of Theology, who assists rural pastors in modern methods. 

Supported by the Board of Home Missions and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society work is carried on in seven Indian 
Reservations among a large number of tribes. Notwithstanding © 
the difficulty of securing men adapted to this work and with 
sufficient consecration to continue in it, marked success has 
been achieved at several stations. 

Under the Evangelistic Department of the Board of Home 
Missions work has been done in a large number of logying- 
camps and lumber-mill towns by four experienced workers. 
The confidence of the lumbermen, many of them far from 
home and away from other Christian influences, has been in 
a large measure secured, friendly services and pastoral over- 
sight have been freely rendered, and aggressive evangelistic work 
has been prosecuted. 

Under the inspiration of the conditional offer of $350,000 
made by the General Board of Education, the historic Willam- 
ette University at Salem, Oregon, conducted, in 1922, a suc- 
cessful campaign for $1,250,000. Buildings costing $260,000 
have been erected upon the campus. Notwithstanding these en- 
larged facilities, many students who apply for admission are 
turned away because of lack of room. 

The College of Puget Sound at Tacoma, Wash., has, during 
the quadrennium, obtained subscriptions for $1,800,000. A very 
fine campus of forty acres has been secured within the bounds 
of the city of Tacoma. An administration building to cost 
$250,000 is now in process of erection and will be ready for the 
opening in the fall when the old buildings and campus will be 
vacated. The campaigns for these two larger institutions have 
been the most notable financial achievements of the quadrennium. 

In new and detached territory peculiar problems abound. In 
the period of preémption the denominations over-churched many 
small communities, and now often exhibit extravagance of doc- 
trine and sectarianism. Such communities are the easy prey 
of wandering wolves in the clothing of traveling evangelists. In 
the Portland Area the problem of recruiting an educated and 
capable ministry is most difficult. Only a few of the young men 
sent from the Area to eastern schools, after four or eight years 
of absence, and after having related themselves to the Confer- 
ences of the east, are willing upon graduation to undergo the 
great expense of returning to the Pacific Coast to await the 
uncertainty of appointment in the fall. To meet this condition 
the Kimball School of Theology has been maintained at great 
cost. Although the student body of the school is necessarily 
small, the School is worthy of sympathetic consideration by the 
Church. In order to maintain the personnel of the ministry it 
has been necessary to make large drafts upon the older sections 
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of the Church. It is believed that thereby the ministry of the 
Area has been strengthened. Especial care has been exercised to 
secure suitable pastors for the churches at the seat of educa- 
tional institutions. 

The last four years has been a period of building. Under the 
inspiration of the larger vision given by the “Centenary” and 
the sympathetic assistance of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, sixty-three churches have been erected at a 
cost of $1,300,000 and twenty-eight have been remodelled costing 
$322,793. Forty-two parsonages costing $141,555 have been 
built, and six remodelled costing $5,000. Twenty churches 
and parsonages at a cost of $500,000 are in process of erection. 

The Board of Home Missions has rightly considered this 
section to constitute a missionary field. There have been sey- 
eral notable instances of churches erected far from the centers 
of population at considerable cost. These have been made “ex- 
perimental stations” and have aroused much interest. The great 
church at Bremerton, Washington, the home of one of the larg- 
est Navy Yards of the country, is an example. The Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension has also given wise 
consideration to the Wesley Foundation of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle, where property worth $75,000 has been 
secured, and the Foundation operating with great success. At 
Corvallis, Oregon, the students of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege will. be cared for in the church building, to cost $125,000 
and now in process of erection. Enlarged facilities for handling 
the student problem have been made possible at the State Agri- 
cultural College at Pullman, Washington, and the Idaho Uni- 
versity at Moscow, Idaho, and at State Normal Schools in Bel- 
lingham and Cheney, Washington. Probably no expenditure will 
yield greater results to the Kingdom than the money wisely 
spent at the seat of Normal Schools. 

The collection of “Centenary” subscriptions has been given 
much attention. Under the efficient leadership of the Area 
Secretary, the Area has endeavored to collect all subscriptions, 
not only for the sake of the “benevolences,” but, also, to pre- 
serve the morale of the Area. Fruit and wheat crop conditions 
for three years in one.of the larger Conferences have made it 
exceedingly difficult to secure payment in full upon subscriptions 
made in a more favorable time; and the same adverse condi- 
tions are now seriously hindering the World Service Program 
canvass which is being prosecuted at the time this report is 
made. It is a matter of much satisfaction that pastors and 
churches have received the Program with much enthusiasm, 
and success is anticipated. In the presentation of the World 
Service Program great care is being taken that every condition, 
of the subscriptions is clearly understood. 

The Sales-room of the Book Concern in Portland is con- 
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stantly growing in favor with the people and increasing in 
sales, amounting in 1923 to about one hundred and _thirty- 
five thousand dollars. This is larger than the gross sales of 
some of the depositories. It is believed that a depository at 
Portland would be in every way justified. At present the 
depository at which the books and accounts are kept is eight 
hundred miles south. The establishment of a fully accredited 
depository at Portland would doubtless very greatly increase 
the sales and further every interest of our work. 

The Pacific Christian Advocate, published in Portland, con- 
tinues to be the leading denominational paper of all the North- 
west, and is attracting wide attention. 

The comparatively mild climate of the Northwest has at- 
tracted a large number of ministers of advanced age, and before 
the Area system was adopted little attention was paid to equi- 
table exchanges. ‘The proportion of retired ministers is there- 
fore very large, and their disciplinary support has required much 
attention. In all of the Conferences funds are being built up, 
though very slowly, for the care of these honored men. Until 
such funds are provided the tax upon the churches will be 
severe. In some of the Conferences it has amounted to twelve 
or fifteen per cent of the pastor’s salary. The pro-rating of 
salaries has everywhere been required; and therefore the retired 
munisters have been paid their claim nearly in full. 

The Portland Area has greatly enjoyed the presence of Dr. 
H. C. Jennings, Publishing Agent, Emeritus. Though he has 
been in impaired health, he has been active in the local church 
and beloved by all. 

During the quadrennium, by the action of commissions duly 
appointed, and with the consent of the bishop presiding at the 
two Conferences, The Dalles District of the Columbia River 
Conference, with the exception of two charges, was transferred 
to the Oregon Conference, and is now known as the Hastern 
District. The territory was almost wholly within the state of 
Oregon. This transfer considerably affects the statistics of the 
two Conferences. Other boundary changes will be requested 
at this General Conference. 

In 1918, the influenza carried away about one half of the 
native population of Alaska. At about the same time the world 
war called the younger men of Alaska into the service, and 
when the war closed they did not return to the Territory be- 
cause the mining of gold, which had formerly attracted them, 
had become unprofitable. The Territory, therefore, is greatly 
decreased in population and our missionary responsibility has 
correspondingly diminished and our work declined. The im- 
mense distances separating the few stations where we are still 
at work make it very difficult, if, indeed, possible, to hold a 
Mission meeting; and only one attempt to do so has been made 
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during the quadrennium. Because of this, it is recommended 
that the Alaska Mission, as such, be discontinued and our work 
in the Territory be placed in the Puget Sound Conference. This 
would greatly reduce the cost of superintendence. The expense 
of the occasional (perhaps only annual) visitation of the District 
Superintendent should be borne by the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension as a part of the maintenance of his 
district. 

The General Conference will doubtless give special attention 
to the non-English speaking work organized in our Mission 
Conferences and Missions. There are three such organizations 
in the Portland Area, and they have done work of very great 
value. However, because of the laws limiting immigration, and 
other considerations so well known as to need no mention, the 
numerical results of our work are comparatively meager. In 
all of these. Conferences and Missions it is exceedingly difficult 
to secure young men for the ministry. The age of the present 
ministers, and their probable early retirement if the Conferences 
are to be continued, constitutes a problem for which only a 
connectional fund administered by the Board of Conference 
Claimants can sufficiently provide. This whole question, with 
the many complications, is to be seen in the Portland Area, 
and requires sympathetic administration and wise legislation. 

The history of the “great Northwest” is one of romantic 
interest. Saved to the government of the United States in the 
early part of the last century by the heroism and statesmanship 
of its first missionaries—Jason Lee, Marquis Whitman, and 
their companions—it was in a peculiar sense dedicated to Chris- 
tian civilization and high ideals of liberty. Jason Lee, a true 
pathfinder, came to be an apostle to a benighted people, but he 
gave unending impulse to the moral and spiritual life of com- 
monwealths. 

This surely will be recognized as a Providential foundation 
for the great future in which the Pacific Northwest probably 
will be the richest and most populous section of the country. 
This expectation seems justified by the unequalled possibilities 
of hydro-electric power in Idaho, Washington and Oregon; the 
fertility of the diversified soils under irrigation projects already 
launched by the federal government; the variety of fruits and 
grains growable in the equable climate; the abundance of 
timber, elsewhere almost exhausted, for building and manu- 
facturing purposes; the inexhaustible wealth of the mines of 
Alaska close at hand; the access to the markets of the awakening 
Orient; the ports and harbors and navigable streams reaching 
far into the interior; the matchless scenery which has made the 
Northwest the tourist Mecca of America; and the wholesome 
civilization which has already built several of the most beauti- 
ful cities of the world. 
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At present the country is still in the making and the churches 
share in the immaturity. The great stretches of comparative 
desert separating the present centers of population from the 
Northwest, connected only by trans-continental railroads main- 
tained in efficiency under uncertain laws and in competition with 
a canal which is a world enterprise, have placed this rich sec- 
tion of America under temporary handicaps to be surmounted 
only by great enterprise and faith. The railroad situation, so 
important to a geographically separated but component part 
of the country, can be seen in a single glance: The Northwest 
produces more than it needs of grains, fruits, wool, lumber, 
ete., and therefore sends full trains east, while over half of the 
freight cars, at a cost of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars each, must be returned as “empties.” The government, 
if it deals at all with a situation like this, must deal wisely, or 
it will deal fatally. 

For the promotion of the work of the Area the Resident . 
Bishop has given himself unreservedly. He has presided at 
eighteen Conferences within the Area and five outside. As far 
as possible he has given encouragement to evangelistic and 
financial campaigns, building enterprises, and the many inter- 
ests of churches and institutions. The ministers and laymen 
have been responsive to every call of the Church, and have 
placed the Resident Bishop under heavy obligation for many 
personal kindnesses. 
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REPORT OF THE SAINT LOUIS AREA FOR THE 
QUADRENNIUM 1920-1924 


Wittram A. QuayLe, ResipeNt BisHoP 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

It becomes my duty to make a brief report for the Saint Louis 
Area. The contour of conditions is little changed from the 
preceding quadrennium. The lay and ministerial brethren are 
still lovely to my heart. “The love of Christ constraineth” 
them. Whoever comes to this Area will come to a company of 
wholesome Christians. They have been gracious to mine and 
me, both during my health and during my period of sickness. 
I shall remember them in eternity as brothers beloved. 

Until the fall of 1922 I did in such fashion as I was capable, 
speaking uninterruptedly in the Area, in dedicating churches 
and answering to the varied calls and preaching the gospel, 
always finding the audiences attentive and appreciative. And 
the word of the Lord grew and abounded. Since my illness, 
when I could not speak, but could carry on the episcopal ad- 
ministration, the consideration of the preachers and laymen has 
been constant. And the work of holding Conferences and 
dedicating churches has been carried forward through the 
courtesy of various bishops, and through the district 
superintendents and preachers. During my health, from 
the first day of last quadrennium, all church dedications, prac- 
tically, have been conducted by me. Such was formerly not the 
case, and would wisely now be carried on by the district super- 
intendents and the ministry as the custom aforetime largely 
was. At those functions many of our preachers are entirely 
capable of rendering the best service and it brings out their 
talent. We need to develop power in the ministry; and the 
development of it should be one of the chief objects of the 
Church. Many churches have been built and dedicated. The 
Church grows: hope abides. 

The merger of the Arkansas Conference with the Saint Louis 
Conference has achieved all that was hoped for it. Strong 
points are being developed in the Arkansas territory, and some 
of our strongest men of the Conference are in that territory. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has a ministry both civic and 
sacred in these parts. The former Arkansas Conference has 
been made a district in the Saint Louis Conference. And the 
effect is commendable, up to date. 

The growth of our Area has been constant during the 
quadrennium, and gradual and praiseworthy. 
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The Saint Louis Area has not done the best for the Cen- 
tenary, but it has done well and has done it with a glad will. 
Dr. W. T. Wright, for many years the efficient secretary, was 
minded to go to California for his daughter’s health. He was a 
superior secretary and a fine soul to work with. His departure 
was a loss; for he had spent his lifetime of ministry in the Saint 
Louis Conference. Dr. Stephen B. Campbell was appointed to 
fill the secretarial vacancy, and has shown himself a happy 
master of the task. 

This quadrennium has marked the death of George Warren 
Brown, well known to Methodism and its legislative body. 
He left a will, instinct with church love, and its beneficence 
ranging over so wide a field of church activities as to serve as a 
model for Christian testaments for all coming time. 

Two Conferences of this Area are colored; and I desire to 
reaffirm my belief in this work and in these brethren, and its 
necessity to Christianity and America. In Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, of the Little Rock Conference, the brethren have 
built a handsome church, modern and adapted to the needs of 
the city. In Saint Louis of the Central Missouri Conference, 
is one of the leading churches of our denomination with a mem- 
bership of 2,700, and leadership in the city, in all worthy things. 
This work must be fostered and lends itself to leadership in all 
good things. 

There is a marked future for Christianity under the auspices 
of the Saint Louis Area. The Centenary has occurred. The 
churches are sweetly at work in the kingdom of God. 

In retiring from the field, I do so with great gratitude to 
man and God for my day’s work in it. I have loved the people 
and the Lord, and hope to live with them in heaven. 
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QUADRENNIAL REPORT OF THE SAINT PAUL AREA 
BisHop CHARLES BAyarD MITCHELL 


This is my second quadrennial report of the Saint Paul Area, 
and the most important item I have to report is the healthy and 
hopeful increase in church membership within the bounds of 
the area. We have made a net gain of 20,608. We are especially 
pleased with this fact when we consider that in some portions 
of the church decrease in membership is reported. The follow- 
ing table shows the gains and losses by Conferences: 














Conference 1919 1923 Gain Loss 
Dakota pacer stem cihorercier stave 21,917 26,326 4,409 
IWINNES OTA: recto aka siateteeiis, © 24,364 28,203 3,839 ‘ 
Northern German ........ 5,000 3,819 1,181 
Northern Minnesota ..... 27,164 32,009 4,845 
Northern Swedish ....... 3,162 2,921 241 
West Wisconsin ......... 26,832 30,180 3,348 
WASCONSIM Atte stare sitbes Sapo 27,591 33,180 5,589 
TOUS =: rae hee trots eaeiers 136,030 156,638 22,030 1,422 
1,422 
INGUIN rn sie e ejalehe tela rice hivie's seas ole 20,608 


The next important item I wish to report is the benevolences. 
I am sorry to report that we have made a net loss of $63,366.00 
over the preceding quadrennium. This item is due to the fall- 
ing off in Centenary receipts. Following is the list of benevo- 
lences within the area for the past quadrennium: 

















Conference 1919 1923 Loss Gain 
Dakota: Wrists ky ee eZ Oe Ol) $129,008 $73,002 
MINNESOTA 28 seis oto trerene 168,320 138,982 29,338 
Northern Minnesota .... 159,336 193,397 $34,061 
Northern German ...... 46,035 27,851 18,184 
Northern Swedish ...... 17,552 13,017 4,535 
West Wisconsin ........ 156,298 159,040 2,743 
WISCONSIN Ws.c:.20 syetcisponjer 213,863 238,753 24,890 
Totals: nisin cscs ete $963,414 $900,048 $125,059 $61,693 
61,693 
Net LOss) soe 6.4 Pal’, o's etatateusnaiobelens aie net eters iene ene $63,366 


We have two Conferences in the State of Wisconsin, the Wis- 
consin and the West Wisconsin Conference. I have the follow- 
ing report: to make of Lawrence College, located at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, has had a very satis- 
factory growth during the quadrennium. ‘The attendance in 
the College of Liberal Arts in 1920 was 625, and in the Con- 
servatory of Music, 392. The present year there are 903 in the 
college and 501 in the conservatory. This increase has taken 
place in spite of the fact that a year ago the college passed a 
regulation refusing to admit any student who stood in the lowest 
twenty per cent of the graduating class of his high school; 
and any student whose moral character was not considered gatis- 
factory as judged from questionnaires submitted to principals » 
and other references. 

In 1920 the total income of the college was $253,505, and its 
total expenditures was $270,969. In 1923 its total income was 
$378,537 and its total expenditures $350,298. In 1920 the 
value of the educational plant including land, buildings, and 
equipment was $938,292. In 1923 it was $1,193,173. In 
1920 the endowment was $1,126,790. At the present time the 
endowment is about $1,800,000. 

An effort to add $600,000 to the endowment and wipe out an 
indebtedness of $48,000 was begun in 1921 and resulted in 
securing the full amount desired with a surplus to take care 
of shrinkage in collections. In addition to this, the institution 
has received several bequests during the quadrennium which 
will total about $125,000. A year ago the trustees voted to seek 
to raise $250,000 for a new gymnasium. At the present time 
subscriptions to about $175,000 have been secured. 

Lawrence has developed this year a new plan for the care 
of freshmen which is attracting considerable attention and 
which promises much for the better scholarship and adjustment 
of freshmen to college life and work. It has also developed a 
new plan for the supervision of upper classmen providing for 
vocational guidance, special opportunities for men of excep- 
tional ability, and a moral record of all students. 


DEACONESS HOSPITAL, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Our Deaconess Hospital of Green Bay, Wisconsin, is making 
an increasingly large contribution to the constant developing 
philanthropic program of the church. Situated in the midst of 
a strong Roman Catholic population, it is preaching and prac- 
ticing the evangel of the gospel through its ministry to body 
and soul, impartially to all classes and creeds. 

The new unit in its development program will be completed 
by March at a cost of $110,000. With this addition, it will 
have a property valuation of $250,000. $500,000 will be needed 
in the near future to complete the program as contemplated by 
the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors is very con- 
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servative and proceeds cautiously in its building program. A 
sound financial plan is conducted in this institution, paying 
all current expenses and retiring $2,000 worth of bonds an- 
nually. 

There are at present about $30,000 worth of bonds outstand- 
ing. A subscription already provided equals $35,000. As early 
in new year as possible, the board is putting on a campaign in 
Green Bay to raise this subscription to $100,000. 

The hospital business amounts to over $50,000 annually. 
Notwithstanding it has no endowment, more than five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of free service is rendered every year. This 
is largely provided for by White Cross memberships. 

' Green Bay has been known for a long time as “The Rochester 
of Wisconsin.” The staff of the Deaconess hospital adheres to 
the open staff principle. The management also believes that a 
Christian hospital has a spiritual ministry as well as physical, 
and the field secretary gives part time in capacity of chaplain. 

A Training School for Nurses is conducted in connection with 
the hospital, with forty nurses caring for more than 2,000 
patients annually. 

The Wisconsin Deaconess Hospital has a great future in this 
field of practical Christianity in ministry to sick and suffering 
humanity in Northeastern Wisconsin. 

During the quadrennium an important organization has been 
formed within the West Wisconsin Conference, namely : 


THE WISCONSIN METHODIST HOSPITAL AND HOME ASSOCIATION 


Under the direction of this organization, two hospitals are 
in operation, and the Morrow Memorial Home for the Aged, at 
Sparta, has been continued in its beneficent career. 

On a beautiful site, within six hundred feet of the State 
_ Capitol at Madison, a four-story Catholic school building has 
been remodelled into a forty bed hospital which is now in very 
successful operation. This hospital is in affliation with the 
Jackson Clinic, an old and well established organization with 
a fine reputation. It is also closely related to the Medical 
School of the University of Wisconsin. 

More recently a Convalescent Home has been opened, which 
provides for seventeen more beds. 

During the last fiscal year 1,433 patients were cared for and 
1,776 operations Were performed with a surgical mortality of 
only one and one-tenth per cent. The hospital death rate was 
two and sixteen hundredths per cent. $4,000 worth of free serv- 
ice was given. The hospital is taxed to its utmost capacity con- 
tinuously and the need is very urgent for the contemplated new 
hospital building which will give Methodism opportunity to 


care for the needy of all classes that are constantly applying 
for help. 
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The Lakeside Methodist Hospital at Rice Lake was opened 
in October, 1922. It is a beautiful building, fire-proof and well 
equipped, which stands in the northern part of the State as a 
house of refuge to all who need medical or surgical care. Dui- 
ing the first year of its service 477 patients were cared for, and 
$3,000 worth of free work was gladly given. 

The total value of the hospital properties is nearly $400,000 ; 
much of which is covered by bonds. 

A third hospital at Richland Center, Wisconsin, is to be built 
and operated by this association, nearly $40,000 having already 
been raised by subscription. The Nurses’ Home is at this date 
being completed which will be used for a hospital until such 
time as the hospital building shall have been completed, thus 
ministering to a county whose population of 20,000 has no 
other hospital facilities. 

The Morrow Memorial Home for the Aged, opened in Sparta, 
in May, 1917, has continued its beautiful ministrations to a 
most worthy group of people during the quadrennium. Al- 
though another building has been added to the two already in 
use, which increases the capacity of the home to twenty-four, the 
lengthening waiting list is continually appealing for the carry- 
ing out as early as may be of the proposed building program. 

The White Cross Roll Call has now been used for three years 
quite successfully in the raising of funds, especially for the free 
bed work of our hospitals. 

The churches are quite generally observing Mother’s Day in 
the interest of the Home for the Aged. 

The booth festival idea is taking firm root in the benevolent 
soil of the West Wisconsin Conference, whereby the Epworth 
Leagues are being actively tied up to the service program of the 
church through the hospitals and homes. It is rapidly coming 
to be a most popular phase of the work among the young people. 


METHODIST STATE HOSPITAL, MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Methodist State Hospital of Mitchell, South Dakota, has 
a bed capacity of one hundred, standardized according to the 
American College of Surgeons. It has very complete up to date 
equipment. 

An addition to the nurses’ home was completed recently giv- 
ing room for thirty-five girls. A Freeport gas plant installed and 
plans for other improvements are being made. 

The Nurses’ School, a three year course in connection with the 
hospital, is of the highest type affiliated with the Dakota Wes- 
leyan University. A five year course is offered leading to a 
college degree and Graduate Nurses’ Diplomas. 

A higher standard of Christian young womanhood will not be 
found anywhere than exists in the school. 
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Within the State of Minnesota we have two educational insti- 
tutions, our great university at Hamline and the secondary 
school, Parker College, at Winnebago. 

Within the bounds of the South Dakota Conference, which 
covers the entire State, we fortunately have but one college, 
the Dakota Wesleyan University, concerning which I have the 
pleasure to report. 


DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Its Past: In the thirty-nine years of its history 9,000 young 
people have been enrolled in the classes of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. An especially choice group have gone out into full time 
Christian service, including more than forty into foreign mis- 
sionary fields, and scores into the ministry. Other hundreds, 
equally inspired by Christian ideals, are engaged in various busi- 
ness and professional activities, a strength to the church and 
community where they live. Dakota Wesleyan began as a sub- 
collegiate institution chiefly. Seventy-five per cent of its stu- 
dents now are of collegiate rank. 

Its Present: Dakota Wesleyan University graduated the lar- 
gest class in its history last spring, fifty-one receiving Bachelors’ 
degrees. New students entering in the summer quarter and 
last fall include several already committed to full time Chris- 
tian service. A larger freshman class than last year is enrolled. 
While highest academic standards are maintained, with a faculty 
stronger than ever before, the chief purpose of the university 
as a training ground for Christian leaders and workers is the 
continual concern of the administration. 

Its Future: With a resident church membership of less than 
25,000, the Dakota Conference has built up and is maintaining 
an absolutely first class institution with Liberal Arts, Music, and 
High School Departments, the contribution of South Dakota 
Methodism to the training of leadership for Christian civiliza- 
tion. Plans for the future, already approved by the Board of 
Edueation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, call for an addi- 
tional million five hundred thousand dollars for additional 
endowment and buildings by 1932. While the major portion of 
this must be found in South Dakota, it will be readily recog- 
nized that some help must come to the Methodism of this pioneer 
State from friends in older and longer established communities 
farther east, who once knew the joy and the difficulty of build- 
ing the Kingdom while still on the frontiers. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


Hamline University is having a very successful year with a 
large attendance and an enlarged faculty. The high standards 
of the institution are maintained, with increased equipment, 
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laboratory facilities and also an improvement in plant. For 
over ten years Hamline has never failed to add each year to its 
faculty, equipment and endowment. The student body has also 
more than doubled during the decade, although the entrance 
requirements are the most rigid in the State. 

The organized work of the college for Christian service is 
well in hand with over one hundred in life service, with thirty- 
five young preachers—about half of whom are serving charges 
—and with an enthusiastic Student Volunteer band. The Y. M. 
and Y. W. organizations are doing effective work, while the 
general Christian social service group and the college Epworth 
League are active. Several gospel teams are organized and 
frequently spend week-ends in helpful service at some of the 
neighboring churches. 

Plans are being drawn for a completed group of buildings 
and further landscaping of the campus. These plans, it is 
hoped, may be sufficiently consummated within the next ten 
years to make possible the care of at least a thousand students. 
The strategte location of the college makes possible the visit of 
many distinguished speakers who are brought to the Twin 
Cities. It also affords the greatest advantages for general 
cultural and laboratory work in economics, social, church, or 
other lines of special study. The advantages of the cloistered 
student studying remote from the maddening throng are giving 
place to a realization that the most favorable place to fit one- 
self for the service of humanity is in.or near to congested centers 
where all Christian agencies for serving the Master are in 
operation. 


PARKER COLLEGE 


Parker College, located at Winnebago, Minnesota, is the only 
academy of our church in the Saint Paul Area. Ever since the 
school came into the Methodist Church, it has been giving the 
equivalent of a year of college work. However, within the past 
year, it seemed wise to the trustees to add an additional year’s 
work, making Parker College a full-fledged Junior College with 
an excellent rating at the University of Minnesota. 

The total enrollment in all departments this year was 140, 
with about twenty per cent of this number fitting themselves 
for full-time Christian work. Many of the best young men 
who have united with the Minnesota Conference within the past 
few years are students of Parker College. The school is train- 
ing a group of belated young people, most of whom are fitting 
themselves for some form of Christian work. 

At the universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota, we are doing Wesley Foundation work, which is reach- 
ing in fine fashion Methodist students in attendance upon those 
universities. 
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WESLEY FOUNDATION OF WISCONSIN 


At the University of Wisconsin is our Wesley Foundation, the 
first, to erect a social building for State university students. 
In this building three departments (a) Social Life, (b) Uni- 
versity Church, (c) Courses in Religion, are carried forward. 
This is a Methodist College within a State University. 

Here is an outstanding achievement. By means of the Wesley 
Foundation, our church accepts the investment of the State in 
all branches except religion; and itself, in keeping with the 
spirit and the letter of the constitution, supplies the altar, the 
sacraments, pastoral leadership, religious education, life serv- 
ice appeal, and church training, to those from its own firesides. 

To Methodism this foundation gives account of its steward- 
ship as follows: In the past fifteen years, 318 converts, 5,800 
received pastoral leadership, 1,025 have had at least one year of 
special Bible instruction, 82 graduates have gone out as Meth- 
odist missionaries, teachers, preachers, etc., a university church 
has come to self support, $20,000 has been brought to Confer- 
ence in benevolences, a property of $188,000 net value over and 
above liabilities is reported, a group of 60 university faculty 
members has been built up so that these scholars now function 
for the Methodist Church among its 1,700 students there en- 
rolled. 


WESLEY FOUNDATION OF MINNESOTA 


Through the aid of the Centenary, three floors of the first 
unit of a $400,000 plant have been erected, at a cost of about 
$130,000. $9,000 from the sale of the old First Church prop- 
erty plus $3,500 from subscriptions have been invested in 
equipment of Wesley Hall. This provides an organ rebuilt 
throughout (valued at $12,000), kitchen and dining room 
equipment for 400 people, 600 auditorium chairs, 400 flat folder 
chairs, 4 pianos, 34 screens, 6 kindergarten tables, kitchenette 
equipment, an office suite provided with most of the necessary 
furniture. The ladies’ parlor has been fully equipped by Mr. 
and Mrs. Draper Dayton in honor of Mrs. C. S. Winchell, a 
large young people’s club room decorated and about to be 
equipped by ladies of Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church. 

The following lines of work are undertaken: Membership 
(Church and League), Fellowship, Epworth League Department 
Committee, Religious Education, Students of other lands, Ex- 
tension (Gospel Team, etc.), Alumni, Music, Pageantry, So- 
cial, Publicity. The Kappa Phi Club, the National organization 
of Methodist women at State Institutions, is a vital part of the 
work of the Foundation. It aims at interest and training of 
young women in the service of the Church. A society known as 
' the Young Men’s Club is made up of most of the leading men 
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workers of the Foundation and has for its object the training 
of leadership. As far as recreational program is concerned, 
there is social life provided for by age groups or societies. 
Athletics are promoted among junior and teen ages as far as 
possible with no gymnasium facilities. Open House is held 
every Friday night at Wesley Hall for students and other young 
people. In cooperation with three sister churches a Vacation 
Bible School is offered each July. 

The church membership is now 400, of which 70 are students. 
Sunday school enrollment 380. There has been a specially large 
growth the past year in the Junior Department. Epworth 
League membership: Senior, 135; Teen Age, 20; Junior, 34. 
Women’s societies never were stronger. . Centenary this last 
year was $3,059. The greatest change in the church is the new 
spirit of cooperation and optimism following years of utter dis- 
couragement. The budget raised by the church is about $4,700, 
which includes one third of the running expense of Wesley 
Hall, and the Minneapolis Methodist Union helps on preacher’s 
salary to the extent of $500.00. The Centenary in the Wesley 
Foundation program pays $2,600.00; $1,050.00 on pastor’s or 
director’s salary, $1,200.00 for secretary, $350.00 office and 
printing. Even with the part of the building and scant equip- 
ment in use only since January, 1923, the interest of students 
has been growing most commendably. There is a volunteer 
working force of students of more than 125. The most difficult 
part of the situation is the attempt to care adequately for the 
work of both local church and Wesley Foundation with so small 
a staff. At the earliest possible moment a strong man as 
assistant should be placed at the head of the work for students, 
thus leaving the pastor freer for development of the church 
field. 


VERMILLION WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The student work at the University of South Dakota is effec- 
tively organized for the putting on of the Wesley Foundation 
student activity program. It seemed advisable not to ask for a 
Conference organization, but to carry on the work with a Wes- 
ley Foundation Committee appointed by the Local Official 
Board. The basement of the church has been fitted up as a 
temporary quarters for the student work. The pastor is keeping 
open house in these temporary quarters for the 300 Methodist 
preference students. In all the history of the university but one 
student went to the foreign field; but during the two years that 
the foundation program has been on, four young people have 
volunteered and have been accepted, one of whom has arrived 
and is already at work in China. Many more of the students 
are organized into life service teams. 

Title has been taken to adjacent property, upon which it is 
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hoped to build the Foundation Student Social Center. The 
Dakota Conference has underwritten the project to the amount 
of $20,000. The Conference Home Mission Board has requested 
that the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension grant 
$25,000 from the World Service funds. The local church has 
pledged $20,000. This will make possible the necessary build- 
ing and with the proper provision for maintenance a great pro- 
gram will be made possible, where before practically nothing 
was being done to minister to this splendid body of young Meth- 
odists. 

The pastor at Spearfish and the pastor at Brookings, South 
Dakota, where State institutions are located, without outside 
aid, are ministering very efficiently and successfully in connec- 
tion with the student bodies at both places. ‘Their congrega- 
tions are largely composed of Methodist students, and fine 
work is being done. 

The Saint Paul Area is well supplied with Methodist Hospi- 
tals. 

ASBURY HOSPITAL 


One of the outstanding ministries of Methodism is our great 
Asbury Hospital at Minneapolis, Minnesota. With the com- 
pletion of the Nurses’ Home which was dedicated November 
16, 1923, Asbury Hospital probably has no equal within our 
church in size and efficiency of equipment. It now has a 
capacity of 500 beds and its buildings are appraised at over 
$1,500,000. The location is singularly happy. It forms a part 
of a great hospital center around a park with its miniature lake 
and is within easy access to the car lines and the great highway 
trails through the Twin Cities. 

Since the opening of Asbury in 1892, it has cared for 65,000 
patients and has given free service to the amount of over $150,- 
000, not counting the service given by physicians and surgeons 
whose gifts would more than double that amount. Its training 
school has a wide reputation for efficiency and its graduates 
number 340 nurses. It is marked as a Christian institution and 
a distinct religious atmosphere pervades the entire place. At 
present the main building with 350 beds is leased to the United 
States government for use in rehabilitation of soldiers injured 
in the Great War. The lease has still two years to run. No 
hospital could have a greater mission to suffering humanity 
than has Asbury just now in giving care and life to hundreds 
of suffering soldier boys—a service merciful, patriotic, and 
Christlike, while the new building is devoted to the care of 
suffering men, women, and children, of every degree. 


WADENA METHODIST HOSPITAL 


The Wadena Methodist Hospital, located at Wadena, Minne- 
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sota, began its campaign in June, 1922, and the organization 
was incorporated that same fall. Cash and subscriptions have 
been received to the extent of $53,000. The building, when 
completed, will cost $60,000; the equipment will be additional. 
The land was purchased at a cost of $5,400. The site is ex- 
ceedingly advantageous, being at the north end of the main 
street of the city. A modern house located on the property is 
being remodeled for use as a Nurses’ Home. The hospital it- 
self will be equipped with three beds, two operating rooms, 
modern surgical and X-ray equipment. The building will be 
absolutely fireproof, and is now under construction. 

Ground was broken September 10, 1923, the cornerstone 
was laid November 15, and it is hoped that we can dedicate 
some time in June, 1924. A large territory is to be served by 
this institution. 


METHODIST DEACONESS HOSPITAL, RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Methodist Deaconess Hospital of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was established in 1912, and has had a steady growth. 
It was purchased in the faith that a Protestant hospital would 
meet a definite need and find a ready support in the great 
frontier district of western South Dakota. 

That faith has been amply justified. Beginning in 1912 with 
a property valuation of $21,000 and a bed capacity of thirty, 
the institution has grown until buildings and equipment are 
valued at $163,950, with a bed capacity of 50, and last year 
cared for 1,382 patients, which is a gain of 311 over previous 
records; 820 operations were performed with but 14 surgical 
deaths, and the earnings of the institution were $41,077.51. 

The hospital is well located for its work. The elevation is 
3,200 feet. The climate is one predominated by sunshine. 
Beautiful mountain scenery is visible from the windows. Good 
spring water from the mountains, pure air and sunshine makes 
this an ideal place for those seeking health. 


DAKOTA DEACONESS HOSPITAL, BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Dakota Deaconess Hospital at Brookings, South Dakota, 
is not a large institution—only 14 beds—but we are glad to 
report a successful year. There has been progress in our work. 
It would be impossible to express in words the joy we have 
found in ministering to others during the year. Many have 
been’ helped to health and hope. 

Financially we have held our own. We have cared for 525 
patients this year in our small hospital. There has been over 
$1,000 worth of free work done.. Part of this sum was covered 
by White Cross contributions. : 

We received a large donation of good home-canned fruit, 
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jelly, and pickles, from the ladies of the Methodist Aid Society, . 
also a donation from the Baptist Aid Society. 


“THE TOURTELLOTTE MEMORIAL DEACONESS HOME 


Located at Minneapolis is one of the finest Deaconess homes 
in the Church. It was founded in 1888, and has a property 
valued at $150,000 with an endowment of $50,000, the gift of 
Mrs. Tourtellotte, after whom it is named. Mrs. Josephine S. 
Fish is the Superintendent. The Deaconess nurses in the 
Asbury Memorial Hospital near by make their home in this 
institution, as do a number of deaconesses who are doing work 
in various churches in the city. 

We are pleased to report a very material advancement in the 
way of new churches, parsonages, and other church property 
improvements. We have dedicated, during the quadrennium, 
86 churches, 78 parsonages, and spent $563,071 for other im- 
provements on church and parsonage property. 

The pastors of the area, with hardly an exception, are loyally 
devoted to the connectional interests of the church, and at the 
same time are devoting themselves with great assiduity and 
devotion to the up-building of the Kingdom in the various 
communities in which they live. A fine spirit of evangelism 
prevails throughout our area. There is a growing sense on the 
part of all the pastors of the importance of direct evangelistic 
effort and they are employing the methods of personal as well 
as mass evangelism. The fine increase in the membership of 
our church within the bounds of the area is proof of this fact. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
A. W. Lronarp, Resipent BisHop 


The San Francisco Area consists of the states of California, 
Arizona and Nevada, and the territory of Hawaii, and Lower 
California in the Republic of Mexico. The work of our Church 
within this wide area comprises not only a vast extent of terri- 
tory, but a variety of church activities of great and far-reaching 
importance. The problems confronting the Church on this 
western slope are those common to centers of large population 
and to rural and mining communities. Added to all this are 
the problems, some of them quite acute, growing out of the 
presence of large and significant groups of foreign speaking 
people, including those from oriental countries and from Russia 
and the Near East. In the Fresno Valley alone there are 
more than 10,000 German-speaking Russians. 

There are three Annual Conferences and four Missions within 
the San Francisco Area, and the work of our Church is carried 
on among the following groups: English, German, Norwegian,} 
Swedish,! Danish,! Finnish, Italian, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
Filipino, Portuguese, North American Indian and Mexican. 

The Conferences and Missions which are carrying forward the 
work of the Church among these groups are giving conscientious 
and increasingly successful efforts to meet the varied and com- 
plex problems. 

From the beginning of the present quadrennium, the Cente- 
nary has been the center of interest and of endeavor. With a 
loyalty characteristic of our ministers and laymen, we have bent 
every energy toward meeting our obligations and are thankful 
for the measure of success that has been achieved. Although we 
‘ have not met all of our Centenary quota in full, we have main- 
tained our position of second place in per capita giving among 
all the areas of the Church. 

1While geographically within the San Francisco Area, the work of our church among 


the Norwegian, Swedish and Danish churches comes under the administration of the 
Portland Area. 
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The following table speaks for itself: ; 
Apportioned Subscribed Paid to 





payable in payablein October 31, 
5 years 5 years 1923 
San Francisco Area 

WaliFORnia® vassnia c-)acow ents oe $1,355,640 $1,249,040 $784,250 

_ California German ........ 42,900 19,610 Sol 
matiny American: icon acee cee 6,900 1,370 8,833 
Pacifie ‘Chinese 7.2. + .«.5. 9,850 12,194 
IPAciiGaJapanNeseune a tecie sale 33,030 29,652 
Southern California ....... 2,871,060 2,730,315 1,946,619 
TOCA EARN Bee atte Hehe ators $4,319,380 $4,000,335 $2,814,725 


*Hawaii Mission 


Two area councils were held during the quadrennium. The 
first one was held in the new church at Fresno, in February, 
1922, and the second in the University Church, Los Angeles, in 
the same month of 1923. These councils were composed of 
representatives from all the districts of the Annual Conferences 
and from the missions throughout the area. The morning and 
evening sessions were open to the public and the afternoons 
were given over to discussion groups. On the second evening, 
the Findings Committee presented its report to the council and 
after adoption, became the area program for the year. Next 
to the Annual Conferences, these area councilg were the most 
important assemblies held in the area during the quadrennium. 

The Conferences have experienced a steady growth along all 
lines. This has been due to the efficiency of the district super- 
intendents and also to the loyalty of our pastors and people: The 
district superintendents have not spared themselves in directing 
the many and varied interests of the Church. 

There is an erroneous impression abroad, to the effect that 
the work of the San Francisco Area is easy compared with simi- 
lar work in other sections of the country. This is a great mis- 
take. If our pastors succeed in leading the people in church 
building enterprises, and in securing large audiences, it is not 
due to the influx of Methodists from other sections of the United 
States, nor is it due to climate, but to the unceasing toil of these 
men of God. 

Under the leadership of the district superintendents and pas- 
tors, the area has endeavored to meet every reasonable claim of 
the Church and has had a phenomenal record in the erection of 
new churches, parsonages, educational and social buildings. 
The salaries of the pastors have been increased beyond anything 
in previous quadrenniums and an encouraging increase in mem- 
bership is recorded, as shown by the following table: 


* At the time this report had to go to press, the exact returns from the Hawaii Mission 
had not been received. 
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QUADRENNIUM 1920-1924 
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California Conference 
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Nevadan an nek. aucieer eee aoe 5| 83,800 4 1,240 291 7,850 3 
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PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


During the past quadrennium, the Chinese work on the 
Pacific coast suffered a severe loss in the death of Dr. George L. 
Pearson, who had been the efficient and successful superintend- 
ent of the Chinese work for approximately eight years. I was 
very fortunate in persuading Dr. John Hedley, who for a 
number of years had been a professor in the Maclay School of 
Religion of the University of Southern California, a member of 
the Southern California Conference, to succeed Dr. Pearson as 
the superintendent of the Pacific Chinese Mission. Having 
spent seventeen years aS a missionary in China, and _ being 
familiar with both the Mandarin and Cantonese languages, he 
comes into the work with a knowledge of the Chinese character 
and an appreciation of the Chinese people, which at once gives 
him a position of leadership among the Oriental workers on the 
Pacific coast. Many people think of the Chinese on the Pacific 
coast as offering a field of service that is becoming less and less 
important with every year. This is an erroneous idea, for there 
are coming through the immigration station at Angel Island 
between eight and nine thousand Chinese every year, of whom 
approximately five thousand are new applicants for admission 
into this country. Most of the Chinese admitted to this country 
settle on the Pacific coast and find their way into rural sections 
and in the cities where the Chinese colonies are to be found. 
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The loyal Chinese Methodists in California have, for years, 
been desirous of establishing some kind of official relation be- 
tween the Methodist Episcopal Church and the mission work in 
the Canton Provinces of China, the reason being that most of 
the Chinese coming to this country, or who are already located. 
here, are from south China. If they unite with our Church 
and then later return to China, they have no choice except to 
go to a church of another denomination. For more than fifty 
years our Methodist Mission on this coast has supported an 
independent Methodist Mission in Canton, China, and there has 
never been a year that we have not received into some one of 
our Chinese churches on the Pacific coast, one or more who have 
been related in some way to the Methodist Mission in Canton. 
Recently the Mission renewed its request to the Board of Foreign 
Missions to consider the advisability of establishing our work in 
south China. 

The Pacific Chinese Mission leads the entire church in its 
Centenary contributions, having paid 160 per cent of its 
quota during the past four years. 


Hawatt Mission 


The Hawaii Mission is literally at the cross-roads of the 
Pacific and occupies a place of strategic and of growing im- 
portance. A study of the plan and program of the United 
States government for the Islands reveals very clearly the fact 
that our Government is awake to the pivotal importance of 
these Islands relative to world affairs and of possible future 
developments, commercially and otherwise, with the orient. 

It, therefore, behooves the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
build strongly for the future and this has been done especially 
during the past quadrennium. A new church for our Jap- 
anese Methodists of Honolulu, to be known as the Harris 
Memorial, will be one of the most serviceable plants for church 
and social work among the large number of Japanese in that 
city. The same may be said of the new First Church in Hono- 
lulu for Filipinos. Having disposed of the old Korean Com- 
pound, we are’ planning to erect a new church and dormitories 
for our Korean Methodists. 

There is great need for the establishment of a book deposi- 
tory in Honolulu, which will supply our English reading peo- 
ple with Christian literature. A request was made for the 
establishment of such a depository, but the Book Committee 
did not see its way clear to comply with this request, which 
request expressed the mature judgment of all our Methodist 
people in Hawaii, especially those who have lived in the 
Islands for many years. English is being used more and more 
by the oriental people of the Islands and if our church does 
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not supply them with good literature, others will. I, therefore, 
strongly urge the reconsideration of this question. 

Harly in the year 1922, Dr. Henry B. Schwartz, resigned 
as field secretary for the Japanese, and accepted the position 
of inspector of Japanese schools under the Territorial Govern- 
ment. 

Rev. D. H. Klinefelter, the field secretary for the Filipinos, 
has done admirable work along educational and evangelistic 
lines. 

The Buddhists, with their ninety schools in which there are 
approximately 15,000 American-born Japanese children who 
are given daily instruction by Buddhist teachers, create serious 
problems in the Islands from the standpoint of the Christian 
church and its program. The Mormons are there also, in 
large numbers, and in the city of Honolulu there are twenty- 
two sects and denominations carrying on some kind of reli- 
gious work. 

Through the aid of the Centenary, more help has been given 
for maintenance and church building than ever before, with 
the result that but two of our preachers receive financial aid 
from the plantations where their churches are located. 

We have but one English church in the Islands and that is 
located in Honolulu. Under the successful leadership of the 
present pastor, Rev. M. H. Alexander, D.D., the entire indebt- 
edness of the church has been removed and the activities of 
the church have been increased and strengthened. The church 
has interested itself sympathetically in the many problems aris- 
ing in the Islands as a result of the large number of oriental 
people that make up the population, and, therefore, has kept 
in line with a very generous Missionary program. 

For ten years, Dr. William H. Fry has been the efficient 
and capable leader of our Methodist forces in Hawaii. When 
he went to the Islands ten years ago, we had very little to show 
for the many years that we have been doing missionary work 
in the Islands. Our membership was small and our buildings 
anything but creditable. Under his leadership, we have not 
only increased in numbers, but we have developed a building 
program that is the admiration of all who are familiar with 
the work. His statesmanlike policies, together with his Chris- 
tian courtesy and tact, have given to our “church prestige which 
it has never before enjoyed. 


‘PactFIc JAPANESE MIssIon 


Dr. H. B. Johnson, the outstanding leader in oriental work 
among church forces of the Pacific coast, has entered upon his 
twenty-first year as superintendent of the Japanese Mission. 
He became the superintendent of the Mission immediately 
after Bishop M. K. Harris was elected to the Episcopacy and 
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assigned to our work in Japan and Korea. No one man has 
made a more indelible impression for good on the oriental 
people of the Pacific coast than has Dr. Johnson. His coun- 
sel and advice have been sought again and again by American ~ 
and also by Japanese officials, and at all times he has proven 
himself to be a Christian statesman and administrator of the 
highest order. Pesue 

The country is familar with the anti-Japanese legislation 
that has been passed by the legislature. An unchristian spirit 
has found expression in various ways and has been again and 
again an impediment to us in the development of our church 
work. In the city of Los Angeles, where we have been working 
for fourteen years among the Japanese, in a section allocated 
to us by the comity agreement of the various Protestant 
churches, we planned erecting a church and educational build- 
ings for the Japanese that would be the outstanding Centenary 
achievement among our oriental people in this area. The city 
council of Los Angeles, however, declined to grant us a build- 
ing permit and we were therefore required to delay building 
operations. 

The per capita giving for “ministerial support” and for 
“Disciplinary Benevolences” for the Japanese Mission amounted 
to $6.00 minus, during the quadrennium 1916-1920. During 
the present quadrennium the per capita giving has advanced. to 
$12.00 plus. Sixteen of the Japanese churches paid their 
Centenary quota in full up to June, 1924. This does not in- 
clude the giving for current expenses, property, and other be- 
nevolences, which represent a large total annually. The Jap- 
anese on the Pacific coast responded to the first calls that went 
out to the world from stricken Japan. It is a matter of record, 
and of which the Christian church may be proud, that the most 
sacrificial giving was among the Christian Japanese whose 
relatives and friends in Japan had suffered so terribly from 
the unprecedented disaster. 


Latin AMERICAN Mission 


The General Conference of 1920 passed the following en- 
abling act: 

“Latin-American Mission. The Resident Bishop of the San Fran- 
cisco Area is authorized to organize the Latin-American Mission, 
which shall include the Mexicans and other Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple, Portuguese, Italians, and French in Lower California, the States 
of California and Nevada, and that part of the State of Arizona 
lying west of the meridian of longitude 112 degrees west.” 


In accordance with this authorization, I organized the Latin- 
American Mission in the city of Los Angeles, June 2, 1921. 

It is only fair to say that the work of this Mission has been 
made possible very largely through the efforts of Dr. Vernon 
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M. McCombs, the first superintendent of the Mission, and who, 
prior to the organization of the Mission, had been for a num- 
ber of years the superintendent of the Spanish-American Dis- 
trict of the Southern California Conference. Like Dr. John- 
son, superintendent of the Pacific Japanese Mission, and Dr. 
Hedley, superintendent of the Pacific Chinese Mission, Dr. 
McCombs had been a foreign missionary, having spent a num- 
ber of years in Peru, where he acquired the language and a 
knowledge of the Latin people. 

The development of this work is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
area during this quadrennium and reflects not only credit upon 
the church which authorized it, but upon the superintendent 
under whose guiding hand it has reached its present degree of 
development. The Board of Home Missions has been very sym- 
pathetic and generous in its attitude toward the foreign-speak- 
ing work in this area and I cannot speak too highly of the 
great help that it has been in the development of all our for- 
eign-language work on the Pacific coast. 


BOARD OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The work of the Board of Sunday Schools has shown de- 
cided growth during the past four years. In Southern Cali- 
fornia under the leadership of the Rev. Jesse L. Corley, D.D., 
Secretary of the Board of Sunday Schools for the Southern 
California Conference, many new Sunday Schools have been 
organized, practically all of the Sunday School work within 
the Conference reorganized and a modern program adopted 
generally throughout Southern California and Arizona. 

The same may be said of the California Conference. The 
Rey. Oliver H. Langdon began his duties as Sunday-school 
Secretary for the California Conference during the latter part: 
of 1923, and already there are marked evidences of his leader- 
ship. Plans are under way in this Conference for the entire 
reorganization of the Sunday-school work. Within another 
year or two this work in the California Conference will be as 
thoroughly organized under Mr. Langdon’s leadership as it is 
in the Southern California Conference under the leadership 
of Dr. Corley. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


During the early part of 1923, the Epworth League of the 
California Conference sustained a severe loss in the death of 
its able secretary, Mr. James K. Stinchcomb. Mr. James Mc- 
Giffin has been elected to succeed Mr. Stinchcomb and has al- 
ready entered upon his new field of labor. 

Dr. A. Ray Moore, a member of the Southern California 
Conference, was elected Secretary of the Epworth League for 
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that Conference, and he also entered upon his duties the latter 
part of 1923. Under the leadership of these two strong Ep- 
worth League leaders, the work of the League in the San 
Francisco Area has been completely standardized in accordance 
with the plans of the Central office, and all of the departments 
of the League work are showing marked growth and devel- 
opment. 

There is no more aggressive or vital force in the area than 
the Epworth League. The seven institutes that are held every 
year, though not as largely attended in 1923 as in 1922, were 
even more fruitful of definite results. Larger numbers vol- 
unteered for the ministry, mission field, and various lines of 
Christian service than ever before. With such an army of Ep- 
worth Leaguers devoted and loyal as they are, the Methodist 
Church of the future is secure. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


President R. B. von KleinSmid was elected to the presi- 
dency of the University of Southern California in the fall of 
1921, succeeding Dr. George F. Bovard, who had rendered 
such distinguished service as the president of that institution. 
President von KleinSmid took up his active work at the Uni- 
versity on April 28, 1922, on which day elaborate inaugural 
exercises were held. The new president, who had been con- 
nected with two of our Methodist Educational Institutions— 
Northwestern and DePauw Universities—accepted the position 
as president of the University of Southern California because 
of his belief in Christian education. For six years he had 
been the successful president of the University of Arizona, dur- 
ing which time larger appropriations were granted for the 
development and extension of that university than had ever 
been granted before or since that time. President von Klein- 
Smid came to his task with ripe scholarship and in full sym- 
pathy with the Christian ideals in modern education. The en- 
rollment of the University for the year 1923 was 8,549. The 
enrollment for 1924 will be in excess of 9,000. Extension 
classes are still opening up and proving most popular. I doubt 
very much if any other institution of learning has accomplished 
so much on so little capital. The capital being inadequate, 
definite plans are under way for the securing of ten million 
dollars for equipment and endowment, the effort being to se- 
cure not less than one million dollars a. year for ten years. 
Already the response has been encouraging and nearly a half 
million dollars outside the regular income has been added to the 
University capital funds during the past six months. Some of 
the most prominent educators in the United States have vis- 
ited the University of Southern California during the past two 
and one-half years and have expressed as their conviction that 
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this university is destined to become one of the greatest uni- 
versities in the United States. 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Ezra A. Healy, who for seven- 
teen years was the dean of the Maclay School of Religion, Dr. 
John F. Fisher, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, was secured to 
succeed him. The Maclay School of Religion which originally 
had an endowment of $42,000, has during the past year, as a 
result of gifts and the sales of unproductive real estate, in- 
creased its endowment funds to the amount of over $150,000. 
I am very happy to report that the Conferences and Missions 
of the entire area have approved’ the Maclay School of The- 
ology as the theological school for the entire area. 

The University in all of its departments enjoys scholastic 
standing fitting to its size’and influence. The universities of 
the country are classified as to their scholastic standing by the 
Association of American Universities. The University of 
Southern California along with the leading institutions of the 
country, is on the approved list of this association as being an 
institution whose scholastic standings are worthy of that rec. 
ognition. All the professional and technical departments are 
members of the standardizing bodies in their particular fields. 
The enrollment of the university in its different departments 
for the year 1923 was as follows: 
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Cowlere vORmDentiStiy ier gonis ue oachecelcc, shes. cucbsiececs wie sie 575 
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COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


The College of the Pacific has been in the transition period 
during the past year due to the relocation of the college at 
Stockton, California. The old buildings and property in San 
Jose have been sold and the new buildings are now in the pro- 
cess of erection. It is confidently expected that the buildings 
will be ready for occupancy next fall and that the entire stu- 
dent body will begin its work at Stockton in September. The 
student body this year has been one of the largest in recent 

ears. 
: For the success of this gigantic undertaking, too much praise 
cannot be given to Mr. Rolla V. Watt, the president of the 
Board of Trustees, and to the efficient President of the Col- 
lege, Dr. T. C. Knoles. 
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STATE UNIVERSITIES 


By the organization of the Area Wesley Foundation, plans are 
under way now for taking care of Methodist students in the 
State Universities located within the area in a very much bet- 
ter manner than has been ever done in the past. 

A fine site has been secured for the erection of the Wesley 

Foundation buildings in Berkeley, California, close to the 

campus of the University. Dr. E. P. Dennett, pastor of Trin- 

ity Church, Berkeley, and the student pastor, Dr. B. J. Morris, 

have been most active and helpful in the promotion of this new 
lan. 

NATIONAL MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


This is a school of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and has had another quadrennium of successful work. — Dr. 
A. GC. Stevens, who for five years- was president of this school, 
and under whose masterful leadership additional properties 
were acquired and the buildings renovated, resigned his posi- 
tion prior to the session of the California Conference, Septem- 
ber, 1923, because he desired to return to the pastorate. Miss 
L. Lyster succeeded Dr. Stevens in the presidency of the 
school and is now in charge of that very important work. The 
properties are valued at $90,000 with no indebtedness. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE SCHOOL 


Under the presidency of the Rev. Milton 8. Vail, D.D., the 
Anglo-Japanese School of San Francisco continues to have 
marked success. The school is located at 1359 Pine Street 
and occupies the first floor of the Japanese Methodist Episcopal 
Church building. The dormitory which adjoins the church 
building is a very necessary adjunct to this important work. 
But for this, we would not be able to have a large student body 
in regular attendance. Both young men and young women 
are admitted to this school and most of those who attend sup- 
port themselves by doing housework, nearly all of them being 
graduates of the Japanese Grammar School, High School or 
University in Japan. The great desire on the part of the 
students is that they may learn the English language in order 
that they may secure a higher education in some of our Amer- 
ican Universities. The average annual attendance for the 
quadrennium was two hundred. It is worthy of note that not 
infrequently are the ranks of our Japanese ministry vecruited 
from the students who attend this school. 


SPANISH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


This school for Mexican boys, on a twenty-acre piece of land 
located at Gardena in one of the most desirable parts of South- 
ern California, has in it more promise than any other invest- 
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ment of like amount among all the various activities of the 
Southern California Conference. The present buildings and 
property are valued at $170,000 and there is no indebtedness. 
The closing year of the quadrennium has enrolled the largest 
number of students in the history of the school. The endow- 
ment fund ($6,000) though small, is increasing year by year. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. Frank S. Wallace, who 
since the organization of the school has been the president of 
the Board of Trustees. Through his wise counsel and gen- 
erous gifts, this work is permanently established. Rev. Byron 
H. Wilson, D.D., succeeds Mr. Wallace as president of the 
Board. The superintendent, Mr. Charles A. Robinson, has sur- 
rounded himself with an able corps of teachers and helpers 
and there is every prospect that the immediate future will 
show a decided growth in all the departments of the work. 


HOSPITALS, HOMES AND ORPHANAGES 


The Methodist Hospital of Southern California is owned and 
controlled by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. In 1912, 
the charter for this hospital was received from the State of 
California and the .main or central building was erected in 
1915. The present value of the property is approximately 
$700,000, the indebtedness being a little more than $75,000. 
During the calendar year 1923, 4,081 patients were treated in 
this hospital, 533 of whom received free or discounted service, 
amounting to $12,693.68. The nurses’ training school is now 
fully accredited with the state and there are in training 70 
young women. The work of the hospital requires five super- 
vising nurses, a superintendent of nurses, an instructress and 
five graduate nurses on general duty. The present urgent need 
is for more room and a nurses’ home. The total number of 
hospital beds in the city of Los Angeles is 2,800. Experts in 
this line of work declare 7,800 beds are absolutely essential if 
adequate service is to be rendered to the present population. 
A building program has been decided upon and improvements 
are already under way. I cannot speak too highly of the work 
of this hospital under the direction of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 

Four years ago, I reported that the Methodist Hospital at 
Phoenix, Arizona, was in process of erection. That great 
undertaking has been completed and early in 1923 the hospital 
was dedicated and since that time has been rendering remark- 
able service to the people of Phoenix. Although there is con- 
siderable indebtedness on this building, the present plan calls 
for early retirement of the debt, together with expansion of the 
work. 

The Susannah Wesley Home at Honolulu, continues to do 
very remarkable work. Its mission is to the oriental girls 
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of the Hawaiian Islands and although a new building has been 
acquired during the past quadrennium with increased facili- 
ties for caring for the children who are fortunate enough to 
secure a place in the home, the equipment is not yet as per- 
fect as it should be. Mrs. W. C. Evans, who for so many years 
was the inspiring and efficient secretary of Japanese and 
Korean work, passed away the latter part of 1923. Her death 
not only brought sorrow to a very large circle of friends but 
registered a distinct loss to the work of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church among the oriental children of the Pacific coast. 
Her place cannot easily be filled for she was possessed of a rare 
personality that made its appeal both to Christian workers and 
to people interested in missionary work among the oriental 
people in Hawaii. The success of the Susannah Wesley Home 
is due more largely to her and her sacrificial service than to 
any other person connected with that work. 

Miss Stixrude, the present superintendent of the Home, is 
rendering very efficient service. 

The Mary J. Platt Home and School at Tucson, Arizona, 
has had a most successful quadrennium. The mission of this 
school is to Mexican girls, giving to them not only modern edu- 
cational advantages but a home with a Christian atmosphere. 
The enrollment during the past quadrennium was sixty per 
year. 

The Frances M. DePauw Spanish School is located in Los 
Angeles and is owned by the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety. The real estate is valued at $86,000, the building at 
$65,500 and the furniture at $11,135, representing a total in- 
vestment of $162,635. There is practically no indebtedness on 
the property, the deed to which is held by the National Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society. The school has been filled’ 
to capacity during the past quadrennium—one hundred and 
twenty-five pupils being in attendance. The courses of study 
include grammar and high school work, domestic science, dress- 
making, millinery and house nursing under the Red Cross. 
There is also a department for training of Christian workers. 
This school, like the Spanish-American Institute for Mexican 
boys, is rendering a very significant service to the Spanish- 
speaking people of the southwest. 

The Oriental Home for Chinese women and children, located 
at 940 Washington street, San Francisco, will enter very soon 
upon a new program as worked out and authorized by the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. It 
is too early to estimate the value of the new plan, which is one 
of cooperation with other denominations engaged in the same 
kind of work. We are sincerely hopeful that the plans agreed 
upon will show that the officers of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society have not sacrificed too greatly the interests of our 
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church in their participation in the union plan of work among 
the Chinese women and girls of the Pacific coast. 

The California German Conference has established, during 
the past decade, an Old People’s Home in Hollywood that is a 
credit to the denomination. The present building is modern 
and commodious, and the old people who are in the Home are 
taken care of in the best possible manner. There is a beauti- 
ful Christian atmosphere and every consideration is given to 
the welfare of the old people. The finances of the Institution 
are well managed and there is practically no indebtedness on 
the buildings. Dr. John H. Durbahn has been the efficient 
district superintendent of the California German Conference 
for nearly ten years and has interested himself in this under- 
taking as in all matters relating to the church work. 

The Beulah Rest Home in east Oakland is worthy of 
special. mention. Although this benevolent enterprise is 
comparatively new, it is making friends every year. About 
fifteen aged people are now cared for in this home. ‘This 
work is under the direction of a local Board of Trustees. 

Methodism needs half a million dollars for the purpose of 
erecting an Old People’s Home in northern California. 

Our church is very fortunate in its ownership of two or- 
phanages in northern California, each of which is doing a re- 
markable work. ; 

The William McKinley Orphanage located in San Francisco 
owns a three-story building with basement, playhouse and a 
building used as a workshop. These buildings are located on 
a lot 100x228 feet. The total estimated value is $16,500. 
In 1923-1924, the average enrollment was fifty. There is no 
indebtedness on the property and during the past quadrennium 
the endowment fund has increased to a little more than $23,- 
000. The buildings are in good physical condition and the 
work is carried forward under the direction of a board of 
managers, augmented by the McKinley Club which is com- 
posed of women:from the different Methodist churches in the 
city of San Francisco. The present plan calls for the acquiring 
of additional adjacent property, and the erection of several 
cottages so as to provide for the children in groups rather than 
en masse. The running expenses of this orphanage are less 
_ than $1,000 a month and it is the united opinion of all who 
are familiar with the work, that no children are better cared for 
in homes of like character. The president of the Board. of 
Trustees is the Honorable John H. McCallum of San Fran- 
cisco, whose devotion to this work is widely known. 

The Fred Finch Orphanage, which is located in Oakland, is 
now thirty-two years old. During this time thousands of boys 
and girls have been clothed and instructed, and prepared for a 
life of usefulness. The records reveal the remarkable fact: that 
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in all the thirty-two years of its existence, but two children 
have died in the orphanage. The value of the property is: ap- 
proximately $100,000 with an endowment of a like amount, 
and the entire enterprise carries no debt. The annual aver- 
age number of children in the home during the past quadren- 
nium was 105. The support of this work comes from the state 
and county grants, interest on endowment, apportionments 
from Methodist churches, private contributions and a small 
grant from the Oakland Community chest. The present cur- 
rent expenses are $2,500 per month. The entire work is under 
the direction of a board of trustees of whom Mr. Harry Mor- 
ton is the efficient president. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries of the area are showing marked 
development. The reorganized Goodwill Industries of south- 
ern California are now rivaling, in volume of work accom- 
plished, the mother of all Goodwill Industries in Boston, and 
its influence is being very widely felt. Until two years ago, 
these industries were organized on a somewhat independent 
basis, but within the recent past became related officially to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church under the provisions of the de- 
partment of Goodwill Industries of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. The investment of southern 
California represents approximately half a million dollars and 
is rendering a most important service to the worthy but needy 
people in that part of the state. 

In northern California, the Goodwill Industries of San 
Francisco are entering upon a period of development and ex- 
pansion as the result of unusual prosperity. In spite of the 
fact that a disastrous fire took place in the old building on 
Mission Street, the work has been so organized under the newly 
elected superintendent, the Rev. A. J. Kennedy, as to call 
forth from people of all denominations expressions of highest 
approval and appreciation. New buildings are to be erected 
during the coming year in which The Church of Goodwill be- 
comes central to all the activities of the industries. The or- 
ganization of a branch of the San Francisco Industries is well 
under way in Oakland and a church property has been acquired. 
On December 30th, I dedicated in Oakland the first Goodwill 
Church on the Pacific coast. The coming year promises to 
see the greatest growth in Goodwill Industries since their or- 
ganization eight years ago. 


CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


This paper has had the largest number of subscriptions in 
the history of the paper. Large numbers of Methodists coming 
into California from different sections of the country very 
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naturally desire the official church paper of the area in which 
they take up their residence. While quite a number continue 
to be subscribers of the Advocate where they formerly lived, 
nevertheless, increasingly large numbers become subscribers to 
the California Christian Advocate immediately upon their mov- 
ing into the area, or soon after. The loyalty of our pastors in 
pushing the interests of the Advocate accounts very largely for 
the increase in the subscription list. Dr. Francis M. Larkin has 
edited this paper for the past eleven years. 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


The Methodist Book Concern is located at the junction of 
McAllister and Leavenworth streets on a lot 100x 75. The 
valuation of the property is $172,944. This property is strate- 
gically located close to San Francisco’s great Civic Center, a 
section of the city which is becoming increasingly important. 
There is no indebtedness on the property. During the past 
quadrennium the records show an increase in business for every 
year. The depository carries a stock of books amounting to 
from $40,000 to $50,000. Mr. Howard M. Boys is the suc- 
cessful manager of this great Christian agency. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


In November, 1922, the people of California passed by a very 
large majority what is known as the Wright Law. This is 
nothing more than a “little” Volstead Law, requiring the state 
authorities to enforce the Highteenth Amendment. One of its 
characteristics is that if the Volstead Law should be changed 
by Congress, the Wright Law would automatically change in 
accordance with the action of Congress. It is regarded as one 
of the greatest temperance victories ever won in the State of 
California. The Rev. Arthur H. Briggs, D.D., a member of 
the California Conference, is the superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, under whose direction the campaign was car- 
ried to a successful conclusion. 

Hight years ago, when I was assigned to this area, I called 
together a number of prominent laymen and ministers for the 
purpose of working out an area program. The plan adopted 
at that time required not less than eight years in which to 
carry out its various provisions. In addition to the evangelis- 
tic, Centenary and World Service programs, the area program 
called for the securing of buildings and endowment funds for 
our educational work, the clearing of all our institutions from 
debt, the erection of new churches to meet the changing and 
expanding conditions, the organization of Goodwill Industries, 
social service and community service programs and the erec- 
tion of hospitals in sections of the area where no Methodist or 
Protestant hospitals were to be found. While this program 
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has not been entirely carried out, it has been so nearly accom- 
plished that the liberal and loyal people called Methodists on 
this part of the Pacific coast have every reason to thank God 
and take’ courage. } 

In the third year of the present quadrennium, I was as- 
signed by the Board of Bishops to preside over the fall Con- 
ferences in the Saint Louis Area in exchange with Bishop 
Quayle, who was assigned to the fall Conferences in the San 
Francisco Area. It was my privilege to hold the St. Louis 
German Conference at Muscatine, Iowa, September 6th to 
10th; the Missouri Conference at Braymer, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 13th to 17th; the St. Louis Conference at Eldorado Springs, 
Missouri, September 20th to 24th. I was also assigned to hold 
the Southern Illinois Conference, but on account of the illness 
of Bishop Quayle, I was requested by him to return to the 
the San Francisco Area and preside over the Conferences to 
which he had been assigned. I was, therefore, unable to pre- 
side over the Southern Illinois Conference. Returning at once 
to the San Francisco Area, I presided over the California Con- 
ference at Santa Cruz, September 27th to October 2nd; the. 
California German Conference, at Pasadena, California, Octo- 
ber 5th to 8th; the Southern California Conference at Fresno, 
California, October 11th to 16th. At the fall meeting of the 
Board of Bishops held at Baltimore, Maryland, in 1922, I was 
assigned to the presidency of the New Jersey Conference at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, March 14th to 19th and to the Bal- 
timore Conference at Washington, D. C., April 4th to 9th. 
Bishop Mead was assigned to the presidency of the Hawaii 
Mission which convened at Honolulu, February 1st to 5th. 
Bishop Shepard was assigned to preside over the Latin Amer- 
ican Mission which met at Los Angeles, February 6th to ‘th, 
1923; and the Hawaii Mission at Honolulu, Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, February 28th to March 4th. 

During the quadrennium, I have endeavored to cover the 
entire area in a general supervision of the work, which has 
necessitated my traveling on an average of 43,000 miles a 
year. The area is so vast geographically and new communi- 
ties are being settled in such large numbers, to say nothing of 
the very great increase in the population of all the cities and 
towns in the state, that I do not hesitate to report. that it is 
becoming a practical impossibility for one bishop to give the 
close supervision to the work which the law of the church evi- 
dently intends that he shall give. If the present area system is 
to continue it might be well for the General Conference to give 
consideration to the division of the area creating a northern 
and southern California area. I make this suggestion after 
eight years of constant traveling throughout the area and of 
witnessing the unusual growth of our church activities in the 
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midst of a rapidly growing population. If it should not be 
practical to do this at the present General Conference, I am 
convinced that another four years will require that serious 
consideration be given this suggestion. Although the Discipline 
does not state that Lower California of Mexico is a part of the 
San Francisco area, nevertheless, the General Conference Jour- 
nal for 1920, page 537 states in relation to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference that “it shall include Lower California in 
the Republic of Mexico.” 

With the awakening of the orient and the attention of the 
nations turning to the Pacific Basin, the next twenty-five years 
will lift up the problems of the Pacific coast to world-wide 
importance and significance beyond anything of which we now 
dream. If the church had the funds to invest in order to 
make possible the holding of sites for churches in the rapidly 
growing sections of California, Methodism could be established 
so permanently as to give her a place of commanding leader- 
ship in all the years to come. 

I cannot speak too highly of the loyalty and devotion of the 
Methodist preachers and laymen, who, during the past quad- 
rennium, have made possible the achievements of our church 
in this far western area. 
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This report is purposely kept free from statistics, all of which 
will appear in other places. I have tried to obey the request 
of the General Conference of 1920 as expressed in the resolu- 
tions printed in the Discipline, Paragraph 574, and calling for 
continuity of administration. With two or three exceptions, 
therefore, I have held each of the Conferences in the Wash- 
ington Area each year. I am of the opinion now, as I have 
always been, that a little more variety in the presidency over 
Annual Sessions is desirable and that such variety would be 
agreeable to the Conferences. Continuity of administration 
can be secured by residential supervision and activity, in which 
I thoroughly believe. 

Our attention has been given throughout the area to the com- 
pletion of the Centenary program in its various phases and to 
the presentation of the World Service plans. I have met the 
District gatherings regularly and frequently in the effort to pro- 
mote these and all other interests of the church. It is a pleasure 
to report a growing District efficiency and consciotsness, in 
view of the fact that the District is the most effective unit in 
our system for the maintenance of denominational spirit and the 
promotion of denominational enterprise and interests. 

The quadrennium has seen marked advance in the life of our 
educational institutions in each of the Conferences. Dickinson 
College and Williamsport Dickinson Seminary have added 
largely to their endowment and property and both have had as 
full attendance as they could care for. The Wesley Collegiate 
Institute at Dover has extended its course so as to become a 
Junior College, has purchased a new and attractive site, and 
now plans further enlargement so as to meet the needs of our 
great Conference on the historic peninsula to which early Meth- 
odism is so closely related and where Methodism has from the 
beginning played so large a part. The Wesley Collegiate In- 
stitute is only a few miles from Barratt’s Chapel, still stand- 
ing in good condition and in constant use, where Coke and 
Asbury met and planned to call the Christmas Conference. 

Morgan College has had a most gratifying growth in all re- 
spects, and now occupies a commanding site in the suburbs of 
Baltimore where it is doing a remarkable work in the training 
of leaders, preachers, teachers and others for the Negro race in 
the border where the North and South meet. The cooperation 
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of the Board of Education for Negroes and the Annual Confer- 
ences which support Morgan College has been very effective. 

The story of Goucher College is too long to be told in this 
brief report. The College has large and imposing plans for 
development into one of the outstanding colleges for women, 
and its relation to the church which founded it and which two 
or three times saved it, is being carefully guarded. 

Of the American University I will speak in a later paragraph. 

The work of Religious Education in the churches, Sunday 
Schools and Epworth Leagues is thoroughly organized and very 
effective. The Board of Sunday Schools and Board of Con- 
trol of the Epworth League are both heartily cooperating with 
the Conference Boards in this important work for youth. Each 
Conference has a full time Director of Religious Education and 
these are organized so as to promote their work in a unified 
way throughout the area. The Institutes and Summer Schools 
have been especially helpful. 

Benevolent and philanthropic activities are being carried on 
in the area in a gratifying manner. Homes for the Aged, or- 
phanages and hospitals are receiving full support and wise ad- 
ministration. Central Pennsylvania has a Board of Philan- 
thropies which gives unity to the philanthropic activities of the 
Conference. Baltimore looks toward a like organization of its 
various Boards. It ought to be reported that a generous lay- 
man, Mr. George W. Albaugh, has given the Baltimore Confer- 
ence a splendid farm and a large gift of money to found Straw- 
bridge Home for Boys in the neighborhood where Robert Straw- 
bridge did his historie work for Methodism at the beginning. 
It ought also to be reported that the Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference has purchased a large farm near Harrisburg for its Chil- 
dren’s Home, and the Methodist Home for the Aged and the 
Swartzell Home for Children in Washington have both acquired 
commanding sites in the suburbs of Washington. 

The Washington Christian Advocate has received the care 
of the area, has been moved to Washington and is bound to 
become one of the leading Advocates of the church. The Book 
Committee has established the National Methodist Press Asso- 
ciation at Washington for the service of all the Advocates, with 
headquarters in the Methodist Building. It is this bishop’s firm 
conviction that the General Conference should direct the Book 
Committee to take over and maintain in strength the Washing- 
ton Christian Advocate as well as the National Methodist Press 
at the Capital, which is sure to have increasing significance for 
our Methodist world. 

During the quadrennium the area has purchased a residence 
in Washington for the use of the bishop which has already 
abundantly justified itself. The church in the Capital and, in 
consequence of the large number of visitors coming to the Capi- 
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tal, the church in the nation, has been greatly advantaged by 
having this attractive home for the bishop resident in the area, 

The Area Council is well organized and proceeding according 
to a carefully thought out program in the development of the 
interests of the church in the area. The area center 1s now 
fully located in the Methodist Building in Washington. Hach 
of the Conferences increasingly develops and recognizes a Con- 
ference center where all the Conference activities are repre- 
sented. Baltimore for the Baltimore Conference, Harrisburg 
for the Central Pennsylvania Conference, Wilmington for the 
Wilmington Conference, and Baltimore for the Washington Con- 
ference are recognized as such Conference centers. 

An exceedingly interesting development is in process of being 
worked out in Baltimore with reference to one of the historic old 
churches which is no longer in the center of residences but 
which is in the center of great populations. referring to re- 
port what has been achieved rather than what is simply pro- 
posed, I only mention this as under way. 

I desire to call especial attention to two events in the life of 
the area. First, to the erection and dedication of The Methodist 
Building under the auspices of the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. The net cost of this property is in 
the neighborhood of a half million dollars. The building faces 
the capitol grounds and thus occupies a site which cannot be 
surpassed anywhere. In it the Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals has its offices and in it also are all the 
offices representing the area activities along with some others. 
The building is one block from the Library of Congress, a 
half block from the Senate Office Building, and as near the 
Capitol as any building can be. It is intended to be, as its 
name implies, a Methodist Building for all the church and for 
all Methodism, whether the Methodism of our own or of other 
churches. 

Second, a word must be said concerning the development 
of the American University. Slowly through the years and more 
rapidly in more recent years, this institution has grown. Very 
eligible and valuable land has been acquired in the center of the 
city where work is now being done in accordance with the orig- 
inal plans of the institution. The original site purchased at the 
beginning will become the site for the large development which 
must come in the new educational conditions developing in the 
country. } 

I do not regard Washington as simply a local center for the 
area. The city has come to possess a new relation to the coun- 
try and to the world. It is not at all the same city or in the 
same relation that it was and sustained a dozen years ago. 
Other churches see this. The Roman Catholic Church is planted 
in Washington in perfectly tremendous strength. The Protes- 
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tant Episcopal Church is erecting a cathedral which will cost 
ten million dollars, proposing to make it the visible center of 
_ Christian worship for the Capital of the nation. Other churches 
are proposing other activities in order to strengthen themselves 
here. Our own church has now planted itself visibly, beauti- 
fully and impressively in the Methodist Building for all its 
large work for temperance, prohibition, public morals, law 
enforcement and good citizenship. The local churches are alive 
to the necessities and opportunities that confront them, but the 
church as a whole to which this report is made, should swiftly 
and nobly follow those men of vision who proposed to establish 
here in the American University an institution through which 
Methodism could make its commanding contribution to the life 
of the nation and the world through higher education. It would 
seem to us that ten million dollars for such an institution would 
be the next great contribution of our church in and through 
this Capital. We must stand here in the matter of reform. 
for the Protestant principle. We must especially stand for the 
Protestant principle and for the highest Christian ideals in 
the matter of higher education. In the providence of God, 
we have the sites and the charter and the plans. We shall be 
unfaithful to God and our duty if we do not match the largest 
things being done by anybody with an equally large thing in 
this vital matter of Christian education. 

The Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission of Washington 
has announced that all the plans of that Commission for Wash- 
ington’s building and development are now being made with the 
certainty that very shortly Washington will have a million 

eople. 
i If the union of Methodism occurs, as we pray God it may, 
Washington will be the natural center for the reunited church. 
Great interest will center in other great cities and sections of the 
country, but in the Capital where politically all sections of the 
country meet, especially in the Capital which is already within 
the borders of the Methodist Episcopal Church, The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
united Methodism will find a normal center. For this large 
vision of the large future we must plan. Of these immense pos- 
sibilities for Protestant Christianity, we must constantly think. 
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The Wichita Area considered geographically and industrially, 
includes Kansas, which leads all other states in the production 
of alfalfa and produces more hard winter wheat than any other 
political unit in the world; Oklahoma, which leads in the pro- 
duction of oil and has leaped from a sparsely settled territory 
to a populous state of two and one-half millions in an incredibly 
short time; Texas, the largest of the states, leading in the pro- 
duction of cotton and in the number of acres under the plow; 
and Louisiana, which stands second in the production of lum- 
ber, among the states of the Union. The Wichita Area, though 
having the geographical center of the United States within its 
borders, nevertheless has seven hundred sixty-four miles of coast 
line. 

The Wichita Area considered denominationally, has seven 
Conferences, namely the Gulf, Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Southwest Kansas, the Southern German, and the South- 
ern Swedish Mission. Five of these carry forward their work 
in the English language, one in the German, and one in Swedish, 
and service is rendered also in the Spanish, French, and Italian 
tongues. 

In Kansas, eighty-four out of every one thousand of the popu- 
lation are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
speaking in general terms, about one out of every four who 
attend church, attend the Methodist Church. Aside from Kan- 
sas, the Area lies south of the Mason-Dixon line (extended) and 
has more white members of the Methodist Church than in all 
the other Areas south of that line combined. Naturally this 
Area is profoundly interested and even agitated over questions 
involved in a possible union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Here and there churches have debated the wis- 
dom of taking forward steps and have counselled the deferring 
of plans for development until the outcome of the negotiations 
between the two churches is known, but for the most part there 
has been no slowing up. Prolonged uncertainty in this matter 
will increase the problems of these churches and retard their 
progress. 

There has been an increase in ministerial support during the 
quadrennium of 37.8 per cent. The present valuation of the 
churches of the Area is, $12,767,105, an increase of $3,341,578, 
or 30.4 per cent for the \quadrennium. The value of the par- 
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sonages is $2,567,209, an increase of $641,299, or 33.2 per 
cent. 

Methodism has eight educational institutions -within the 
bounds of the Wichita Area. One of them, the Evangeline Pre- 
paratory School, Basile, Louisiana, is the only school for the 
French under Methodist control in the United States, and was 
founded during this quadrennium. Port Arthur College is dis- 
tinctive in that it is purely a business school of high grade and 
conducted under Church auspices. 

The growth and development made during the quadrennium 
by our colleges and hospitals are best set forth by the following 
tabulations, and constitute a record of real achievement. and 
progress : 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Special 
Name service 
Property Increase Endowment Increase Enroll. Increase Students 

Baker University... ooo 197,026 $112,228 $780,851 $161,436 567 60 65 
Kansas Wesleyan. . 378,100 87,500 223,000 40,000 1,000 250 24 
Southwestern....... 583,300 250,000 317,006 100,000 995 460 75 
Oklahoma City..... 350,000 330,000 325,000 320,000 1,463 1,300 22 
Blinn Memorial..... WS 768i. Sia, Se 885089" aie. 137 25 ae 
Texas Wesleyan... . 89,300 OC OR ae crete sera, 0 cide iets 32 u he 
Evangeline........ 25,000 QO F299. 2 DAS 106 106 6 
PorteArthur is 2. osc HI Gioees Seis Pa 000) i Bone as 344 114 7, 





$2,859,167 $807,728 $1,756,896 $621,436 4,644 2,322 209 


This is an increase of 39.3 per cent in property; 54.7 per 
cent increase in endowment; and 100 per cent increase in stu- 
dent enrollment. 

Baker University is now engaged in a campaign for $2,000,000 
for buildings and endowment. 


HOSPITALS 
Name Property Increase Endow- Beds In- Nurses In- 

ment crease crease 
Asbury wacvaein a eienlees $42,000 $42,000 $208 ,000 26 26 14 14 
Bellevilleysagu) rae stete es 42,500 Q2E5000 PPRAASS: 20 20 7 7 
Goodland fice s cacteertjers 55,000 55,000 5,000 25 25 6 6 
Norton se genet esse caacte 50,000 50000" ara 30 30 12 12-"* 
Guthriewg.04 fy tise 110,000 BB OOP! Rees: 30 ae 18 11 
Bethany coe iene tse 600,000 1505000" eo acs ae 145 ge 60 15 
Wesley? th teosan. 2 tases 800,000 400,000! 9) tas .ats 125: 93 65 45 
Grace-Hutchinson........ 100,000 100;000 5 eases. 50 50 17 17 





$1,799 , 500 894,500 $213,000 451 244 199 127 











Continued Patients Increase Free Increase 
Service 
IASDUEY ako ce eo oo onan eines 610 610 $ 2,500 $ 2,500 
Bellevilic WS ARIES ASKED etre: ake 47 47 500 500 
Goodland ):.<5 saeco. «teinaise 188 188 1,400 1,400 
Nortonat ss: erhs fetas een 438 438 1,000 1,000 
Giuithries |. crs tsaak ero ees 800 100 7,000 5,600 
Bethany a acct ae ee eee 12,095 3,344 18,327 8,327 
Wesley aes Reis sfc de eet teeta 2,663 1,505 24,000 14,000 
Grace-Hutchinson.............--- 1,500 268 1,500 210 
18,341 6,500 $56, 227 $33 ,537 
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This is an increase of 98.8 per cent in property; 117.8 per 
cent increase in beds; and 176.3 per cent increase in nurses. 

The Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged located at To- 
peka, Kansas, has a property valuation of $54,000, which has 
been increased $27,000 during the quadrennium. The Home 
shows a 25 per cent increase in number of guests and a 25 per 
cent increase in the amount of free service. 

Four new Nurses Homes have been built; at Bethany, Kansas 
City; Kansas; Wesley, Wichita, Kansas; Guthrie, Oklahoma ; 
and at Norton, Kansas. 

The Epworth League numbers 43,983 members; an increase 
of 15,028 or 51.9 per cent; and shares with one other Area 
the honor of leadership in the per cent of the number of charges 
having Epworth Leagues. 

A trifle less than one million of dollars in pledges and cash 
have been added to the Conference Claimants’ resources of the 
Area. The following table shows the rates of Annuity paid 
to the Claimants from the several Conferences for the year 
1920 and 1924. 


Annuity Rate Paid Conference Claimants 


Conference 1920 1924 
GUT ENG ies eae eee rae ae eae tev ays ae $6.63 $14.50 
WEN SAS Ce eA ac Wetec tle aha ceu okie hate whet Mey aS 82250. 35 19.00 
NorthiwesteKansasicwcs: ic ek colar 3.75 12.00 
OkTAN OMA ise o: cis a ieteesrdercietecseterey tees 6.00 20.00 
Southern Swedish Mission........ 8.00 13.00 
Southern German! sates we caricatures 4.40 6.00 
Southwest) Kansagicc .jeelesein ole 13.00 25.00 
‘Average for the Area..ci.c sc. «<lelalete 7.14 15.64 


This is a gain of 119 per cent in the rate paid during the last 
four years. 

Inasmuch as this Area is predominately agricultural in char- 
acter and as such has suffered severely in financial matters, we 
are grateful that the pastors and churches, under the leadership 
of the Centenary Office, have labored with such faithfulness that 
the Area has consistently held a place in the upper half of the 
Area tabulations among the Areas in the per cent of Centenary 
money paid. 

There are 231,094 Church members, an increase of 33,862, 
or 17.2 per cent for the quadrennium. In 1922 the Area with 
a net increase of 12,796, stood at the head of the column in net 
increase in membership. Hach year of the quadrennium, each 
Conference of the Area, has been able to report (with one ex- 
ception, one year) a creditable net increase in membership. 

The Central Christian Advocate, which enjoys a wide circula- 
tion, has been a real helper in all our work. 

The Conferences of the Area have secured an Episcopal Resi- 
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dence which is well located, and have made provision for meet- 
ing the financial obligation ‘thus assumed. 

‘One of the most significant developments has been that! of 
an Area-wide organization which meets annually and maintains 
nine standing committees through which it works in outlining 
plans year by year, and to which, under the direction of the 
Bishop and an Executive Committee, is charged the responsi- 
bility of making the plans effective. As more than five hundred 
ministers and five hundred laymen have thus year by year 
planned the work for the year, the Council has made a large 
contribution to the unity of the Area and to the maintainance 
of a fine Area spirit. The twenty-nine districts have generally 
followed the Area Council with a District Conference to which 
the members of the churches have been rallied in large numbers 
to plan the district work in harmony with the plans developed 
at the Council. This year, the after-council rallies numbered 
one hundred forty-eight and reached between forty and fifty 
thousand people, and through them, the entire membership, with 
good results as evidenced by the enthusiastic response to the 
Climax Benevolence appeal and the Area-wide united Evan- 
gelistic campaign. 

The twenty-nine District Superintendents and the able Area 
Staff captained by H. E. Wolfe, and the efficient pastor leaders 
of the hosts faithfully supported by the rank and file of church 
members, deserve all praise for their industry, consecration and 
vision. The achievements of the quadrennium and the high pur- 
poses which have inspired them and the Master’s “Well done,” 
are their sufficient reward. 


MONROVIA AREA 
, MarrHEw W. Cratr, Resipent BisHor 


At the close of the last General Conference I was keenly con- 
scious of the responsibility that had been placed upon my shoul- 
ders. I at once began to acquaint myself with the conditions 
of the Area through such information as was available by get- 
ting in touch with the Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. North, 
Rey. Thomas S. Donohugh and others were ever ready and gra- 
ciously patient in giving me the benefit of the information at 
their disposal. 

I very soon found myself becoming very much interested in 
my far-away, unknown field of labor, and anxious to be at the 
battlefront, leading the forces of righteousness in action on the 
first Foreign Missionary battleground of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

December 14, 1920, my wife and I boarded the 8. 8. Egba 
and put out to sea and steamed into Monrovia harbor. The good 
people were expecting us and we were accorded a most cordial 
welcome. Here we also found Mrs. Camphor, the widow of my 
lamented predecessor, the late Bishop A. P. Camphor. Her 
presence on the field added much to our comfort, and to my 
being able to take hold of the helm and direct the affairs of the 
Conference. I was not long in the midst of my new and strange 
environment before I began to feel quite at home. 

In the Area is included only the Liberia Conference in the 
Republic of Liberia, with a land area of 43,000 square miles 
and a civilized population of about 30,000 and an aboriginal 
population of more than 2,000,000. It was not long before I 
began to feel that my lot had been cast amid wonderful possi- 
bilities, challenging the best of which the Church was capable. 
I felt the force of the last words of Methodism’s pioneer For- 
eign Missionary: “Let a thousand fall before Africa be given 
up.” 

The first session of the Conference was held in Lower 
Buchanan, Grand Bassa. Much interest and general attention 
were manifested in this session, to see and size up the newly 
elected and appointed Bishop. At this Conference I got a fair 
insight into conditions and needs, which were many. I found 
the brethren loyal and devoted but handicapped by conditions. 

Soon after Conference I visited Cape Palmas and from there 
all the points along the Coast to Sinoe, touching every native 
town and village. This trip gave me a chance to study condi- 
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tions and possibilities among the element not yet reached and 
affected by Christian civilization. I was greatly impressed by 
the desire manifested by these neglected thousands to know 
“book” and learn the “God way.” Their chiefs plead pathetically 
for the Church and School, that their children may have a 
chance. 

June, 1922, to February, 1923, was spent in the States, assist- 
ing in the “I Will Maintain” drive. During this time, I held 
the Tennessee, Texas, Little Rock and Atlanta Conferences. In 
all these Conferences the brethren were very cordial and broth- 
erly in all our dealings. I have held the Liberia Conference 
twice; missed one session due to a belated ship. 

The educational work throughout the Conference is taking 
on new life. A definite educational program looking forward to 
a standardized system is being planned. Mr. P. G. Wolo, a 
very capable young man, has been recently appointed super- 
visor. Garraway, Sasstown, Nana Kru, Sinoe River and White 
Plains will be important educational centers, feeders to the Col- 
lege of West Africa, Stokes Bible School, Hartzell Academy and 
Cape Palmas Seminary. We have a grant on the Hoffman River 
by the Cape Palmas people of 150 acres to the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society for the purpose of establishing a Training 
School for Girls. This would be quite an addition to the work- 
ing force along educational lines in the Republic. With these 
schools properly organized and a standardized system of educa- 
tion in operation,, we shall be able to train our preachers, 
teachers and leaders in other walks of life on the field and 
thereby get better results. There are gathered in these various 
schools 3,024 scholars with 85 teachers and membership of 
9,209. 

The Interior, where the bulk of the population is found, is 
wholly unoccupied. A recent visit to these parts revealed the 
fact that in two districts alone, Jorquellie and Sanequellie, 
there are 600,000 people without Church or School. The way is 
clear to lead these people in large numbers into the Kingdom. 
This is to be our next move. In Sanequellie, one afternoon in 
November, it was my privilege to speak to an audience of 3,000 
gathered in the market place. They heard me with the keenest 
interest. One Chief speaking for all the chiefs present (there 
were 25 or 30 present) urged me to send to their people, their 
towns, preachers and teachers. In this section alone we could, 
with a competent working force, reap astonishing results in 
Kingdom building and more than justify the outlay and efforts 
of the past. Our working force must be adequate to the de- 
mands. It is a field truly white to the harvest. 

On the new Kru Coast District, entirely among the Nationals, 
the membership has been more than doubled during the past 
two years. 
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The importance of Self Support is now the thought of the 
Conference. We plan to ‘celebrate the one hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Conference by placing it on the basis of Self 
Support. 

During the quadrennium much of the time has been spent 
in acquainting myself with a new, strange and promising field. 
I have closely identified myself with the work of the Area with 
the hope of rendering the most effective service. 

The visit of Rev. T. S. Donohugh representing the Board 
of Foreign Missions, last January, was highly appreciated by 
the Conference. His valuable service and keen interest had a 
telling effect. The missionaries are men and woman, brave and 
devoted, and are giving the best they are for the uplift and 
enlightenment of a neglected people. With an enlarged, con- 
structive program we plan to press forward with faith in God 
and stretch the curtains of righteousness over the thousands in 
the Hinterland now without the Gospel. ; 
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FOOCHOW AREA 
By Bisuop F. T. Kenny 


China is passing through a period of sore distress. Her chief 
enemies are those of her own household. Brigands and soldiers 
are an equal menace. Of the two, many hold the latter to be a 
greater evil, as the soldiers have to support both themselves and 
the General by plunder and extortion, while the brigands only 
have to support themselves. However, the line between the 

_two is an invisible one, as it is almost a daily occurrence for 
bands of brigands to become soldiers and soldiers to become 
brigands. 

The peace-loving and industrious people are being ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of a disorganized con- 
dition of society and a corrupt and inefficient Government, if 
mis-rule and no-rule are entitled to be called Government. In 
most sections outside of the port cities, the man with a gun is 
the only recognized authority known to the public. No sooner 
is a tax levied and paid to some war-lord or brigand chief than 
another armed band appears to make further demands. If the 
money asked is not forthcoming, husbands or wives are seized 
and held for ransom, or, as is often the case, children are taken 
and sold into slavery. In one community the people had to make 
heavy payments to the soldiers eight times in two weeks and in 
one Superintendent’s district over eight hundred children were 
stolen in one year and sold or exchanged for rifles. 

In large areas people go to the mountains with all their pos- 
sessions every night to hide, not daring\to sleep in their own 
homes. Crops of rice are raised only to be seized as soon as har- 
vested.. Shops are raided and whole villages despoiled or burned 
without compensation. Everywhere, those who are prosperous 
or known to have money are in constant danger of being seized 
and held for enormous ransoms, often in excess of any possibility 
of payment, with torture as the penalty, if the sum demanded 
is not forthcoming. 

As a result, the most pretentious shops and the costliest 
_homes in large sections of the rural districts are being aban- 
doned by their owners, who are taking refuge in the walled cities 
or the foreign concessions at the nearest port. In some por- 
tions of the Province, as high as thirty per cent of the male 
population have left for Singapore or other places in the south 
where they may be protected. 

Conditions such as these were present at the beginning of 
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the Quadrennium but have steadily increased during the four 
years. As the country is becoming impoverished, more drastic 
measures have been used to secure the money and grain which 
remained. Lately, the officials have adopted the policy of licens- 
ing houses of prostitution and opium dens. They also have 
instituted a persistent military program of enforcing the raising 
of the poppy upon an unwilling public. This method has sev- 
eral financial advantages. First, the poppy fields are made to 
pay a heavy land tax, often as high as $50 an acre. Then the 
people are fined for raising a crop, which on the Statute Books 
is outlawed. Later they are fined for selling the opium raised 
and those who buy are likewise fined. . Lastly, the opium dens 
are licensed and: those who smoke are fined, thus bringing money 
to the treasury of dishonest officials at every turn. 

The attitude of the Christians, which is strongly against the 
raising of the poppy, subjects them to persecution, beating and 
frequent arrest. In one community, when the official threat- 
ened to put all who did not raise the poppy into jail, the Chinese 
Christians, on their own initiative, sent back word, that if he 
carried out his purpose it would be necessary to enlarge the 
jail, as there were eighteen hundred followers of Christ who 
would disregard his order. In some places our chapels have been 
raided by the soldiers and our pastors and their families have 
suffered untold indignities because they have encouraged the 
people to be true to their convictions. 


THE LOSS OF BISITOP LEWIS 


The sickness and death of Bishop Lewis early in the Quad- 
rennium has made it necessary, in conjunction with Bishop 
Birney, to spend several months outside the Area each year, 
helping to care for the work in North and West China. This, 
however, has not been without its compensations in adding to 
the list of friends, both foreign and Chinese, in greater famil- 
iarity with the work of the entire field and in the enlarging 
experience, which new problems always bring. 

For the two new Bishops assigned to China in 1920, thus 
early to have to take over full administrative responsibility of 
a field covering an Area, eighteen hundred miles from East to 
West and fifteen hundred miles from North to South, embracing 
seven Conferences with over five hundred missionaries, over 
twenty-two hundred paid Chinese workers and a Methodist 
constituency approaching a quarter of a million, was indeed 
an undertaking from which one well might shrink. 

Distances, too, especially in South and West China, where 
railroads are unknown and where automobiles and other wheeled 
vehicles are still blessings to be hoped for but not realized, must 
not be computed in miles but in the days and effort required to 
reach a given point, and add materially to the work of admin- 
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istration, as much time must of necessity be spent in going and 
coming, when from twenty to thirty miles a day is the limit of 
speed. Even this mileage requires from dawn to dark, when the 
Bishop and interpreter with the cook, a full equipment of food, 
water, cooking utensils, bed and bedding for the entire journey 
have to be carried over mountain paths on men’s shoulders. 

The journeys, however, are made both interesting and attrac- 
tive by the beautiful mountain scenery which is always near at 
hand in the South. Wherever the Church has worked, the 
children and Church members march out miles to meet the 
Bishop with banners, music and fire-crackers and royally escort 
him an equal distance as he leaves the city. Both the work and 
workers are a constant challenge and a perpetual joy, even 
though difficult problems are never far away. 


BUILDING ENTERPRISES 


Church building has gone forward apace in spite of disturbed 
conditions in China and delayed Centenary gifts from America. 
Enlarging congregations have required larger and better housing 
accommodations at many of our circuit centers, while our school 
buildings everywhere are crowded to suffocation. Both the faith 
and heroism of the native Christians have been tested to the 
full. In one instance, stones for the entire building were car- 
ried from the quarry, more than a mile away, on the shoulders, 
of Christian men and women. In other places brick and mortar 
have been carried long distances to reduce expense. At another 
point each family sacrificed their meat allowance for the year 
by giving the much-prized family pig as an offering to make the 
Church possible. Another community said that the twenty 
members would build their new Church of earth walls with their 
own hands and furnish it if the missionaries would promise 
them a foreign bell, as there were no clocks in the village. 

Thus in ways many and varied, the interest and enthusiasm 
of the Christian community have been shown in providing 
houses of worship and homes for their pastors. Often two- 
thirds or more of the expense has been borne by the local Church 
from incomes averaging not more than $5 or $6 a month to the 
head of the family. Between ninety and one hundred new 
churches, parsonages and school buildings have been erected 
during the Quadrennium and bear eloquent witness to the de- 
votion of our Chinese Christians to Christ and the Church. In 
addition to the completed structures, there are no less than 
thirty-five churches or chapels now under way, where in many 
cases the native Christians have taken the initiative and begun 
to build without any assurance of help from abroad. In some 
cases the work would have been completed without foreign aid 
if unexpected reverses had not come to the community through 
the assaults of bandits and soldiers. In other cases promised 
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gifts from America have not been forthcoming but everywhere 
sacrifice has taken the place of complaint and struggling churches 
are pushing forward as best they can with hope and faith. Often 
from $300 to $500 would be sufficient to complete the church or 
parsonage and make glad an heroic band. 

The largest single church enterprise to be inaugurated dur- 
ing the Quadrennium is the student church at Nantai, Foochow, 
where an auditorium is required which will seat twenty-five 
hundred persons to accommodate our more than fifteen hundred 
students and resident membership of over one thousand. Room 
will also be required for recreational, social and other institu- 
tional features. Ground has been secured and plans are being 
made. The cost will be about $100,000, of which the Foochow 
Conference has undertaken to raise about $5,000 and the local 
Church and community $25,000. 


INSTITUTIONAL WORK 


The Institutional Church at the center of the walled city, 
Foochow, is now under construction and through its schools, 
gymnasium, reading-room, lecture courses, dispensary, etc., is 
making a large and most important contribution which is 
appreciated, as is evidenced by the fact that over six thousand ~ 
dollars were subscribed locally this year for the support of the 
church and the Governor of the Province acted as chairman of 
the soliciting committee. 

The foundations are in for the large institutional church 
at Yen Ping for which generous gifts have been received from 
friends in America, which will minister to the needs of a large 
community, who are especially sympathetic and responsive to 
the work of the Church. 

Institutional work has also been opened at Hinghwa in 
Chinese quarters. These, however, have been so transformed 
and adapted as to provide reading-rooms, dormitories, lecture 
hall, class rooms and baths, which are well patronized and self- 
supporting. Three full-time, highly trained Chinese are oc- 
cupied in furthering the work, which is being conducted with- 
out any appropriation from the Board. 


BOYS CLUBS 


The Boys’ Clubs at Hinghwa which enroll some two thousand 
boys in thirty-four clubs in and about the city are among the 
most promising new organizations of the Quadrennium. These 
clubs are largely in charge of the Bible School students, who 
meet the boys in different centers, once every week or oftener for 
Bible study, calisthenics, social stunts, drills, ete. Many of them 
are from non-Christian homes but all are thus made acquainted 
with Christian workers and with Christian ideals. It is esti- 
mated that fully 40 per cent of the boys from ten to fifteen years 
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of age in Hinghwa and vicinity are thus brought under the in- 
fluence of the Church and made sympathetic with the King- 
dom Program. Each year on the afternoon of Conference Sun- 
day, all the clubs have an Anniversary Rally in the Hinghwa 
Church with an attendance of from twenty-two hundred to 
twenty-five hundred. ach club marches to the Church with 
band, banners and fire-crackers and is so well drilled that the 
great congregation is a model of order, while the program of 
singing, Bible memory verses, addresses, etc., is presented. 
Already the effect of the clubs is apparent in the quickened 
interest of the boys in our Christian schools and in the sym- 
pathetic attitude of officials and parents to the work of the 
Church. 


EDUCATIONAL 


During the Quadrennium the Fukien Christian University 
has removed from its limited rented quarters in Foochow to 
the large and commanding site comprising fifty acres on the 
shores of the Min river at the foot of Mount Kushan, midway 
between Foochow City and Pagoda Anchorage. Here the Uni- 
versity began work in temporary buildings two years ago. In 
addition to these wooden structures, six substantial residences 
have been erected for the foreign faculty and a permanent 
dormitory for men is nearing completion. Two residences for 
Chinese Professors are under construction and contracts are 
ready to be let for a Science Hall. There are twelve foreign and 
six ChineseProfessors, while the student body doing regular col- 
lege work numbers one hundred and twenty-seven. 

Hwa Nan College for young women in Foochow was granted a 
charter by the University of the State of New York on Septem- 
ber 28, 1922, in recognition of the high grade work being done. 
The faculty now numbers twelve foreign women and three 
American trained Chinese teachers and has a student body of 
, sixty-three. 

The physical equipment comprises one of the best and most 
attractive groups of college buildings in China and the labora- 
tories are well provided with modern apparatus.. The invest- 
ment represents $220,000 Mex., aside from the valuable and 
beautiful site. A new much-needed dormitory is now under 
construction, which, when completed, will house the college 
student body, thus releasing the present dormitory for the 
accommodation of the two hundred and eleven High School 
girls. The next outstanding and imperative needs are two 
residences for the foreign faculty, properly provided with heat, 
plumbing and a music hall. 

Among the major building enterprises, must also be in- 
cluded the large Woman’s School building at Foochow with ac- 
commodations for three hundred women. 
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The High School building at Hinghwa, now nearing com- 
pletion, is in many respects the most remarkable educational 
achievement of the Quadrennium. The unparalleled growth of 
the school until every square foot of space was occupied, includ- 
ing basement and attic, with an overflow into abandoned Chi- 
nese residences, which even then could not accommodate the 
hundreds of boys waiting at the door and pleading to be ad- 
mitted, made new buildings a necessity but there was no appro- 
priation, and urgent appeals to the Board brought sympathy 
but no financial encouragement because of reduced income. 

Then in May last came the great evangelistic meeting spoken 
of elsewhere, out of which was born as one of the direct results 
the inspiration to go forward in faith and begin to build. A 
subscription list was opened at one of the sessions and about 
$10,000 secured on the spot from Alumni and friends. This 
has now grown to $20,000 from local sources, which, with a re- 
cent grant from the Board and designated gifts from America, 
will cover the cost of the building and it is hoped, in addition, 
provide a much needed Science Hall and equipment. The High 
School enrollment last reported was 430 with a primary enroll- 
ment of 246. The High School boys include 34 local preachers, 
55 exhorters, 137 church members, and 56 probationers with 
116 reported as non-members, mostly from the lower classes. 
Such results prove the quality of the work done and the wisdom 
of the investment to properly house the growing institution. 

The student army for the Area now numbers 19,934, grouped 
in 556 day schools, 38 Higher Primary and High Schools and 
2 Colleges. The superiority of the Christian schools is evi- 
denced by the fact that while the tuition has been raised during 
the Quadrennium from 10 per cent to 50 per cent, the attend- 
ance has steadily increased in spite of the fact that the govern- 
ment schools offer free tuition. The total local receipts now 
exceed $180,000 a year from the Primary and High School 
students, a gain of over thirty per cent for the Quadrennium. 
The outstanding need, however, is not for more schools so much 
as for better schools, which can only be possible by providing 
better teachers and better housing facilities, adequate normal 
training and increased support, sufficient to afford a comfortable 
living, for the teaching staff are necessities if our educational 
work is to have its permanent and rightful place in the pro- 
motion of our Church program. 


EVANGELISM 


The final test of all of our work is the number who are 
brought to a knowledge of Christ through personal experience. 
By-products of Christianity are valuable but are not to be com- 
pared with Christianity itself and must not be confused with it. 

China has never experienced a mass movement toward Chris- 
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tianity and probably never will. The Chinese are not moved’by 
sentiment or emotion. They are slow to change and respond 
chiefly to personal appeal to their reason. Chinese Christians 
are, therefore, for the most part “hand-picked” and come as 
the reward of faithful seed-sowing with long and _ patient 
cultivation. It was ten years after our work was founded in 
Foochow before our first missionaries were privileged to rejoice 
over the first baptism. Robert Morrison, although possessed 
of great and heroic faith, prophesied out of his long experience 
that after a hundred years of Christian effort there would not 
be over 1,000 Chinese won to an open confession of Christ. 
However, the end of the first century after he began his work 
found 178,000 professing Christians and at the time of the 
Boxer uprising in 1900, over 2,200 of these laid down their 
lives as proof of the genuineness of their profession. 

Methodism may well rejoice and praise God for the share she 
has been privileged to have in this great work. We complete 
our first seventy-five years with 154,363 full members and pro- 
bationers, of whom 24,000 full members have been added during 
the present Quadrennium, or a net gain in four years of 70 per 
cent for all China. Foochow Area has contributed 8,728 to 
this total. 

For four years our first aim has been intensive rather than 
extensive. Workers have stressed the instruction and training 
of those now enrolled as inquirers, probationers and members 
rather than the enrollment of large numbers of new names. 
Training Conferences have been held each year for the instruc- 
tion of pastors, local preachers and Church officials, and insti- 
tutes have brought together smaller groups on the several dis- 
tricts for instruction in practical methods of evangelism and 
education. 

Year by year the goals have been advanced from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent to include the number of whole families pro- 
fessing Christ, the number of family altars, the number who can 
read the Bible, the number who can lead in audible prayer, the 
amount contributed for self-support, the number enrolled for 
Bible study, the number of personal workers, Sunday School 
attendance, ete. Almost without exception the goals have been 
reached and passed with a substantial margin. The process may 
seem slow when compared with the size of the task still to be 
accomplished but the results mark a healthy growth and are 
exceedingly heartening. 

The most remarkable manifestation of evangelistic power dur- 
ing the Quadrennium was at Hingwha in May, 1923, when the 
pastors and lay representatives from every charge in the Confer- 
ence were brought together for ten days of prayer, instruction 
and consecration. The stated services were varied but filled all 
available hours from daybreak till late at night. From the 
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beginning the power of the Holy Spirit was manifest, con- 
victing men of sin and calling them to .a deeper consecration. 
Such a gripping and transforming work of grace, I have never 
witnessed before, either in America or China. Both pastors 
and laymen came into a new and richer experience. 1 

Before the meeting closed each district group met for definite 
organization and assignment of tasks under the direction of 
the District Superintendent; likewise, each pastor with his lay- 
men determined together how the fire kindled at Hingwha 
might be carried back to the local church. It is not strange that 
the results should register a gain for the two closing years of 
the Quadrennium sufficient to offset the loss of members by 
the division of the Conference to form the South Fukien Mission 
Conference with a surplus of over 600. The accessions to the 
Annual Conference also, have been such as to make the total 
enrollment larger than before the separation. It was in the 
fervor and consecration of this great meeting that the project 
for a new High School building was born as noted above. 

When difficulties are considered, it would have been marvelous 
to have held the totals of Sunday School, day school and church 
‘membership without loss during the disturbed period through 
which we have passed, but when a marked advance has been 
made in every branch of the work, the result proves the power 
of divine grace working through human agencies to accom- 
plish the impossible. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


One of the vital tasks of a growing church is its readiness 
cheerfully to bear its financial burdens. No one can doubt but 
that the Chinese Christians are meeting this test in a worthy 
way when the statistics are reviewed in the light of the fact 
that dimes in China are as large as are dollars in America, the 
daily wage for equivalent work being about one tenth of that 
in the United States. The Hinghwa Conference reports $107,- 
928 in the self-support column for the Quadrennium with $44,- 
345 for building projects and an item of at least $25,000 a year 
from Christian homes for the education of their children in the 
schools of their Conference. 

Foochow Conference shows a gain in the local self-support of 
the ministry of 107 per cent during the Quadrennium. Yenping 
registered its high water mark in 1922 with a contribution of 
$12,042, the amount for 1923 being but $315 less in spite of 
greatly increased financial distress. The South Fukien Mis- 
sion Conference, where banditry is worse than anywhere else 
in the Area, has not only held its own but actually made a gain 
of 2 per cent last year in local pastoral support, and a 47 per 
cent gain for the Quadrennium. At the same time the native 
Christians contributed last year 67 per cent of the day school 
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budget of $11,958 and 69 per cent of the Higher Primary school 
budget of $6,008. The contributions from all native sources 
totalled fully $25,000 during the year. 

With a stable government and protection to life and prop- 
erty throughout South China, the Church would speedily and 
gladly assume full responsibility for local expenses. Stewardship 
is one of the cardinal doctrines taught in all of our Conferences. 
All pastors and teachers practice giving a tithe of their small 
incomes. In a few churches the every-member canvass with 
weekly payments has been adopted with the effect of increasing 
the contributions 400 per cent. 


A NEW CONFERENCE . 


One of the most interesting events of the Quadrennium has 
been the organization of the South Fukien Mission Conference in 
1923. This Conference is composed of three districts taken 
from Hinghwa Conference, comprising the section where the 
Amoy dialect is spoken. Both language conditions and geo- 
graphical considerations made the separation desirable. The 
new Conference is on the very frontier of our work. The Board 
of Foreign Missions is undertaking the unique task of providing 
for education and evangelistic work for women and girls without 
the aid of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. No 
more difficult place could have been chosen for the experiment. 
The Quadrennium began with no school for girls in the entire 
territory. and only one Bible woman nearing superannuation. 
Illiteracy is higher here than in any other section where Meth- 
odism is at work in China. On one district not more than four 
or five women can read. To-day we have two full-time foreign 
women teachers. The girls’ school, which is only two years old, 
has about eighty students, and the women’s school registers six- 
teen earnest women, who are preparing for definite Christian 
work. Successful girls’ schools have been opened at the centers 
of each of the three districts. At Yungchun we also have a suc- 
cessful kindergarten, comfortably housed. 

It is a slow process to grow workers from the cradle but the 
years fly quickly. Through the help of an ex-brigand chief, who 
had become a Christian, a large plot of ground has been secured 
adjoining our compound, on which have been erected a residence, 
a kindergarten building, a two-story building for a girls’ board- 
ing school, with sufficient room remaining for a woman’s Bible 
school and another much needed residence. A desirable site has 
been secured across the street from the compound for a new 
high school building and a commodious property has been pur- 
chased for the Bible school through the generosity of Honorable 
F. KE. Baldwin of Elmira, New York. The large majority of 
the work in this new Conference is done by local preachers, there 
being but thirteen full members of Conference with as many 
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more on trial. None of these faithful men have above a Higher 
Primary education and some have not gone far beyond the 
Fourth Grade but all have availed themselves of the local 
preachers’ course of study and by the consecration of their one . 
talent to Christ have made possible during the Quadrennium 
a net gain of over 60 per cent in membership, and 58 per cent 
gain in Sunday school scholars. The salary paid a married man 
is only $6 a month with 75 cents additional for the support of 
each child. They are separated from one to two days’ journey 
from the nearest pastor and make the rounds of their large 
circuits on foot, often in actual peril from bandits and soldiers. 
In consecration and loyalty they are unsurpassed. When, a few 
years ago, the Board of Foreign Missions thought it might be 
wise because of its remoteness to give this field over to another 
denomination which is doing work further south in the Province, 
our loyal Methodists declared that they would go to Hell before 
they would consent to join another Church. In the face of such 
an avowal of love and loyalty, the Board reversed its decision. 
Before the end of another Quadrennium, the new Mission Con- 
ference will have become a full fledged Annual Conference. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE AND EAST ASIA CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the beginning of Methodist 
Missions in China at Foochow makes the present Quadrennium 
historic. Here Rey. Judson D. Collins and Rev. Moses C. White 
and their wives landed on September 6, 1847, as the first repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The first school 
was opened on February 28, 1848, with eight boys in attendance, 
and the first session of Sunday school was‘conducted on March 
4 of the same year. 

Following the first baptism on July 14, 1857, it was twelve 
years before the first class of seven deacons was ordained in 1869, 
just twenty-two years after the opening of the Mission. Dur- 
ing the first six years following the first convert, there were but 
one hundred accessions. It only required three additional years, 
however, to add the next one hundred, but at the end of 1867, 
after twenty years of sacrificial effort, Methodism had won 
but 340 Chinese to open confession of Christ and of these, 139 
were added during 1867. 

From these days of small beginnings, it is a far call to the 
present year of Jubilee, when the foreign missionary staff in 
China numbers 541, with over 2,200 paid Chinese workers 
divided into nine Conferences with a membership of 154,863 
and a student enrollment of over 40,000 with contributions 
towards self-support of $913,860. It was fitting that the East 
Asia Central Conference should be held at Foochow in connec- 
tion with the Diamond Jubilee celebration. For two weeks the 
delegates and representatives from Japan, Korea and the nine 
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Chinese Conferences dwelt happily together as brothers on the 
spot where Methodism in Asia began its work. 

In the Central Conference 67 per cent of the voting members 
were Chinese, while only 23 per cent were foreigners but no line 
of cleavage was visible between Nationals and others. | Debate 
was free and at times animated but always in the best spirit. 
Every question was finally decided on its merits without appeal 
in any instance to race prejudice, Chinese and foreigners always 
voting together. None are more happy to see the Chinese come 
to positions of leadership than are the missionaries.’ 

In 1867 Methodism leaped from Fukien to the Yangtze Val- 
ley and located in Kukiang. Two years later Dr. H. H. Lowry 
left the Foochow station to open work in Peking, the capital 
of the Empire, where he is still active and during the Jubilee 
was privileged to return to Foochow as the most distinguished 
guest of honor. 

From Foochow went out Robert S. Maclay in 1877 to open 
up work in Japan and later in 1885 to lay the foundations of 
Methodism in Korea. 

From beginning to end the Jubilee program was one of his- 
toric interst and inspirational value. The chief interest, how- 
ever, was not in the past but in the Forward Look and the ever 
broadening program that reaches out toward the final and speedy 
evangelism of the greatest single group of men and women on 
the face of the earth. All felt the challenge of China’s call and 
all nobly resolved with the blessing of God to help hasten the day 
of Christ’s triumph among China’s 400,000,000 souls. 
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The one event in this area to which the thought of the church 
has been most directed is of course the great disaster of Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, when by earthquake and fire about two hun- 
dred thousand persons were killed or missing in Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, and their vicinity, another hundred thousand were in- 
jured, and nearly six hundred thousand buildings were de- 
stroyed. In these huge losses to the community our Mission 
and churches were called upon to share—our losses being esti- 
mated at almost two million dollars in property, besides the death, 
injury, or impoverishment of many members. The magnifi- 
cent uprising of our home church in this time of dire need, and 
the unexampled offering made through the cooperation of all the 
Boards and the warm-hearted interest of the people, brought new 
strength and courage to hearts across the sea and can never be 
forgotten. The work of reconstruction will necessarily be slow 
and years must elapse before these desolated cities can resume 
their normal life, but the vigor of the Christian forces is of 
preeminent importance in such a time of distress and change. 

This world-tragedy has not, however, stood alone in this area. 
A severe earthquake which damaged our property at Nagasaki 
eight months earlier, floods and droughts in Korea, and some- 
what general financial depression, amounting in one case to 
panic, have added to the difficulty of maintaining and advanc- 
ing our work. Nevertheless, the statistics reveal creditable gains 
during the past quadrennium. Some items may be tabulated: 


Korea Conference Japan Methodist Church 


1919 1923 1919 1923 
Members and probation- 
CLS eich ea rte age 18,734 20,149 20,745 27,867 
Sunday School enroll- 
MON. Mie koe ies ke sees 23,546 32,730 38,108 45,092 
Total contributions.... $51,307 $99,711 $49,372 $176,216 


These figures show a continuance of the advance of the pre- 
vious quadrennium, emphasized by the Forward Movement in 
Japan, where the gains are in some lines remarkable. There has 
been also in that country an increase in baptisms, in the num- 
ber of churches, and in the number of those: which are self- 
supporting. In Korea there has been more general support of 
the various church benevolences, great growth in Epworth 
League membership, both senior and junior, a large increase in 
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baptisms, seekers, and total adherents; in addition, there are 
now in our schools more than 15,000 pupils compared with about 
- 6,000 four years ago. 

As to my personal work, I have held the Korea Annual Con- 
ference, with its accompanying Woman’s Conference, four times, 
with welcome visits from Bishops Bickley and Keeney, Dr. 8. D. 
Chown, General Superintendent of the Methodist Church of 
Canada, Dr. H. R. Calkins, and others. I have met the Japan 
Mission Council six times and the two Woman’s Conferences of 
Japan, meeting separately, three times each. Besides these, 
there have been the Finance and Reference Committees and Mis- 
sion meetings (sometimes resembling Conferences) and other 
committees and boards without number. These include the 
Federal Council of Missions in Korea and the Conference of 
Federated Missions and the National Christian Conference in 
Japan, as well as the Japan Continuation Committee, now merged 
into the new National Christian Council. Worthy of ‘special 
mention also are the Korea Mission (including the missionaries 
of both our Boards, which has met three times), the joint Policy 
Council of elected missionary and Korean workers, which has 
met twice, and a joint session on Methodist policies in Korea 
with delegates from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The Post-Centenary survey meetings, while unavoidable, were 
laborious and exhausting in the summer heats of 1922. Three 
trips to Manchuria can hardly be considered as leaving my 
area since the extension of our Korean work into those prov- 
inces; but five times I have left the territory especially assigned 
to my care. Twice I have gone to the United States, once at 
the request of the field, with a special view to securing recruits 
for our depleted forces, and once when ordered home by physi- 
cians for medical examination and care and for recuperation. 
Once I went to Singapore for the meeting of the bishops resi- 
dent in Asia, and twice have been to China in connection with 
the duties of the Eastern Asia Central Conference. I have not 
attended any of the semi-annual meetings of the bishops in the 
United States, save those immediately following and preced- 
ing the General Conference sessions, with the single exception of 
that held in November, 1921. I was present at the General 
Conference of the Japan Methodist Church in January, 1924. 

The travel involved has amounted to something over 130,000 
miles during the quadrennium. The area is large, comprising 
the work of our church in the whole Japanese Empire plus 
scattered sections of Manchuria. From the northernmost sta- 
tion in Japan in which our missionaries are living to the most 
southern station is about 1,700 miles; to swing around the circle 
from that northern station to our missionary residence station 
farthest north in Korea involves a journey of more than two 
thousand miles and four days’ continuous travel; to touch the 
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extremes of our work in north Japan and north Manchuria 
would call for more than 3,000 miles and an uncertain amount 
of time. But there have been no serious accidents and my 
health, with the exception noted above, has been generally good. 
I have visited all seventeen missionary residence stations in this 
area at least twice during the quadrennium and some, of course, 
very frequently, according to the demands of the work. _ 

Scarcely second to the Great Earthquake itself in its import- 
ance to Japan was the Washington Conference of 1921-2. It 
served not only to make some of the favorable aspects of the 
Japanese people better known to the world at large, but also to 
stimulate the forces of liberalism within the Empire itself. The 
influence of the Prince Regent’s visit to Europe, combined with 
the general movement of the world toward freedom and democ- 
racy and international cooperation, has produced a radically 
changed attitude on many public questions in the Sunrise King- 
dom. Improved relations with China and the United States, 
the humane and progressive tendencies displayed in the gov- 
ernment of Korea, are different tokens of the same spirit in 
action in the political realm. 

This has been a season of unusual progress in the religious 
field as well. The Tai Sei Undo (Great Forward Movement) 
of the Methodist Church in Japan has produced a church con- 
sciousness and energy which have accomplished wonders in more 
than finances. Increasing emphasis is laid on evangelism ; more 
ready access to strategic groups in railways, schools, factories, 
hospitals, has been possible. In Korea special Sunday-school 
campaigns, reinforced by experts from the United States, are 
reflected in the statistics of growth. The Diamond Jubilee of 
Methodism in Eastern Asia has led to “retreats” for missionaries 
and Korean workers which have their natural consequence in 
evangelistic victories. Attention should be called to educa- 
tional progress in Chosen. In 1910, at the time of the annexa- 
tion by Japan, the mission schools accommodated about twice 
as many students as all the Government schools together, but 
since that day rather rapid progress has been made in public 
provision for education. In the Philippine Islands, twenty- 
four years after the American occupation, 36 per cent of the 
school population was actually under instruction, probably an 
unprecedented record in colonial administration. Egypt, after 
twenty-four years of English rule, had only 5 per cent of her 
school population cared for. Korea at the time of the annexa- 
tion had less than 1 per cent of her school population in school, 
although the Japanese protectorate had then lasted five years; 
but ten years later 5 per cent were in school, and now, after 18 
years of Japanese administration, 12 per cent of the school popu- 
lation is housed and being taught more or less after the Western 
fashion. This is obviously a praiseworthy record, especially for 
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these later years, under the new regime. The primary school 
course has been lengthened from four years to six, the whole 
curriculum assimilated to that prevailing in Japan Proper, and 
an ideal of a common school for every village has been adopted. 
The registration of schools with full Government recognition 
and its accompanying privileges has been made more difficult by 
the recent regulations, but on the other hand the ban on non- 
registered schools has been lifted and they may continue indef- 
initely by compliance with certain less rigid requirements. 

Some encouraging facts and factors may be noted in the 
work of the area. In 1920 there were here 123 missionaries 
under appointment by our church; three years later this number 
had grown to 162, an increase of nearly 27 per cent. The force 
is still far below the needs, especially since in Korea we labor 
side by side with strongly staffed Presbyterian Mission, and in 
Japan we are associated with the two Methodist Missions 
(Southern and Canadian) which grew by 85 per cent within 
fifteen years after the Union of 1907 while we were almost 
standing still. . . . The cooperation in this field of the Board 
of Sunday Schools and the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals is welcomed and appreciated, as well as the 
assistance of the Board of Education through its department of 
Summer Conferences for Ministers. New buildings have.been 
erected in almost every higher school and station, notably those 
for the boys’ schools at Seoul, Pyengyang, Kongju, and. Hiro- 
saki (where the old samurai school, the To-o-gijuka, was revived 
two years ago), in the girls’ schools at Seoul and Tokyo, in our 
share of the Chosen Christian College at Seoul and the Union 
Woman’s Christian College at Tokyo. A most timely and gen- 
erous gift from a passing traveler has made possible the pur- 
chase of land for a Woman’s College in Seoul, which may well 
develop from our college department in Ewha Haktang. The 
great property for the Social-Evangelistic Center for Women 
in Seoul was purchased by the Southern Methodist Mission, but 
we are now participating in the capital as well as in the cur- 
rent expenses and work..... Government funds have in several 
cases been donated to approved schools without any conditions 
which would render their acceptance embarrassing—and this in 
Korea as well as in Japan. 

The kindergarten normal department of our girls’ school at 
Nagasaki has been united with the Southern Methodist school 
at Osaka, and the Bible training department of the same school 
has been merged into the Yokohama Woman’s Training School 
for Christian Workers, which, reorganized, has become a union 
institution, the Canadian Methodists taking some. part in it at 
present and other missions considering cooperation with the 
school on its new site in Tokyo, to which it has been removed 
since the earthquake. Three missions are now cooperating with 
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us in the Theological Seminary at Aoyama, although this re- 
mains an integral portion of our own great school. Nagoya and 
its surrounding territory were transferred three years ago to 
the care of the Canadian Methodist Mission and our girls’ school 
in that city was sold, the proceeds being devoted to other places 
where reinforcement was much needed. On the other side, the 
Southern Methodist Mission, under the leadership of secretaries 
from the United States and the resident bishop, Dr. H. A. 
Boaz, one of the most genial and brotherly of men, has trans- 
ferred its Korean work in north Manchuria to us, practically 
doubling our responsibility in that interesting field of the fu- 
ture. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, however, has 
not yet seen its way clear to joining the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions here. The work has been largely financed by the Koreans 
themselves. We have now seven Quarterly Conferences with 
about forty preaching-places, and although we own scarcely any 
property some small school enterprises are under way and there 
are more than 1,000 believers enrolled. When unification is no 
longer a problem but an accomplished fact, the Japanese and 
Korean work which we are fostering in north Manchuria will fit 
admirably with the work for Russians and Chinese, which the 
Southern Church is energetically pushing there. Our relations 
with that church continue to grow more close and helpful. 
Apart from the union institutions with which others are also 
connected, we are joined with them in Seoul in the Theological 
Seminary, the Woman’s Bible Training School, the Social-Evan- 
gelistic Center, and all signs point to an early union for women’s 
college work. 

I think that the past four years may safely be called a period 
of coordination. The missionaries of the Board and the Society 
are more clearly recognizing their relation as parts of the one 
great enterprise; native and foreign workers are meeting in 
council and sharing responsibilities which used to be assumed 
by missionaries alone; places are found on the most important 
and powerful committees for the representatives of the indig- 
enous church; interdenominational bonds grow stronger, con- 
spicuously in the full-fledged National Council just organized 
in Japan and the more loosely united Council still in its tenta- 
tive stages in Korea. 

Women are finding a larger place in the church as in the state. 
They are now in the membership of our Woman’s Conferences ; 
they are organizing local missionary societies; one was elected 
a departmental head by the Japan General Conference; a Young 
Women’s Christian Association has resulted from Conferences 
promoted and mostly led by Korean women. 

Korean initiative is finding expression in many and varied 
ways. Young People’s Associations are conducting athletic and 
other mutual improvement activities. A Christian Publishing 
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Company has begun operations without missionary cooperation 
or encouragement. A People’s University is projected and ° 
$5,000,000 “s being asked for it. Self-help is increasing in 
chur ches and schools ; alumni buildings have been given at Hako- 
date and Fukuoka; property has been contributed or ambitious 
projects for native support have been launched at Chinnampo, 
Yengbyen, Pyengyang, and Kongju. Zaidans are being organ- 
ized as general property-holding bodies for the church and for 
the missions or in some places for local institutions. All of this 
means a larger assumption of responsibility by those who are 
demonstrating. their fitness for it and are being trained in the 
very process to undertake still weightier matters. 
The sphere of Christian endeavor is also slowly widening. We 
are now identified with extension classes, night-schools, hostel 
work for students, health work, especially anti-tuberculosis and 
child welfare, temperance work, orphanages, kindergartens, work 
for the blind and for mothers. We have the beginnings at least’ 
of social centers or institutional churches at Saporo, Sendai, 
Tokyo, Nagasaki, Wonju, and Seoul, and others will follow 
suit. Medical itinerating and extension and dispensaries are 
finding an ampler space in our program. A distinct effort is 
being put forth to exemplify the inclusive gospel in its ministry 
to all classes and all needs. 
The survey is heartening, the outlook cheering to all who 
believe in Jesus Christ and in His purpose to win the world 
by serving it through the disciples whom He is sending out and 
whom He is raising up. 
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Among the many new and interesting experiences the Quad- 
rennium has brought, came one of bitter disappointment and 
loss. To Bishop Lewis’ guiding counsel, experienced leadership, 
and ennobling fellowship, we looked forward with confidence and 
comfort as we took ship for a land we had never seen, to at- 
tempt an untried task amid conditions wholly unfamiliar. Ar- 
riving in Shanghai in October, we found him already off to 
far West China, where illness and pain confined him for months. 
Returning in the spring apparently restored to perfect health, 
we had but a few days with him, when we waved him adieu as 
he stood on the steamer deck bound for America, to return, as 
he confidently hoped, in’ the early autumn. Those few days of 
conference, counsel and prayer revealed how much we needed 
him and how much he could do for us. They deepened our 
regret at his early sailing and made the cable that brought the 
word of his untimely death, a messenger of bitter pain and 
loss, as it was the bearer of poignant sorrow to the whole Meth- 
odist Church in China. Suddenly we found added to an already 
overwhelming task, the special responsibility for the great North 
China field, and to Bishop Keeney’s vast area was thus added 
West China. These added responsibilities have been mutually 
shared, however, each having held the West China Conference— 
he having once and I twice presided at the North China Con- 
ference. 

The heavy responsibilities thus added to the tasks assigned 
by the General Conference, materially changed the plans which 
had already been formed after eight months close study of 
the conditions and needs in the Shanghai area. It became early 
evident that the great need of the Church in China today so far 
as Episcopal supervision is concerned, is a more intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions and a more intensive form of adminis- 
tration than had been humanly possible with but two bishops 
assigned to all China, and one or the other of these so con- 
stantly required to be in America. This conviction and plan of 
intensive cultivation has been pursued as faithfully as time and 
strength has permitted, though the removal of Bishop Lewis, 
again leaving but two bishops, has prevented as high a degree of 
concentration upon the problems of a single area as we had 
hoped and planned. The writer is cognizant of the arguments 
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against the more intensive type of Episcopal supervision on the 
mission fields and feels the force of some of them, but for the 
most part they are made by those who know little of mission 
work by actual experience. It would not be difficult to list 
reasons which are sufficient to convince those who have had 
actual and close contact with mission work and conditions, that 
at the present time in China the intensive type of administration 
is the one most needed. 

It is not possible for those who have not actually “traveled 
throughout the connection” in China, to form any adequate 
conception of the distances, time and difficulties involved in an 
effort to know in any comprehensive and detailed way, the con- 
ditions and problems of the field—and any wise and effective 
administration, without such knowledge, is impossible. The 
writer has traveled approximately 60,000 miles during the quad- 
rennium, not counting voyages to and from China. But many 
thousands of these miles have been at the rate of twenty-five 
to thirty-five miles per day, the fastest transportation obtainable 
overland in most sections of China. The same distance could 
be covered with vastly greater ease in a single year in an Amer- 
ican Episcopal area. The writer could have gone from Shang- 
hai to Boston and held a Conference in less time than was 
required to go from Shanghai to Chengtu, West China, and hold 
that Conference, and the travel would have been far safer and 
immensely less taxing physically. Even within the Shanghai 
area under best travel conditions, it requires not less than a 
week to reach the farthest portions of the area by most direct 
route and fastest modes of travel. It will readily be seen that 
the simple problem of knowing the field and the task assumes 
discouragingly large proportions. 

The disturbed conditions of the country have made work 
more difficult and checked progress to some extent. The drive 
of Chang Tso-lin from Manchuria into the territory of the 
North China Conference, the invasion of Kiangsi province by 
Wu Pei Fu’s army to intercept and put to rout the invading 
troops of Sun Yat Sen from the South—the torn and harassed 
condition of West and South China, where armies are combing 
up and down the country doing far greater damage to the 
innocent people than to each other, with armed bandits de- 
manding pitiless toll of helpless peoples—all these, with the 
general spirit of uncertainty and insecurity among the people, 
have tended seriously to retard the speed of our Christian ad- 
vance. But these war conditions look very much worse from 
the viewpoint of an easy chair with a morning paper in safe 
America than when one is in the very midst of them with 
bandits in the hills hard by and the sounds of rifle fire between 
opposing armies, in one’s ears. The American who reads about 
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it may consider reducing his gifts to China. The missionaries 
who depend upon his support may live in the midst of it, with 
rifles peppering away and stray bullets puncturing their homes 
or schools, and, as I have seen them do, go straight on about 
their work, doing the only thing that will ever permanently 
heal the hurts of China and bring order and security out of chaos 
and confusion. Even these last terms which so vividly charac- 
terize the American impression of conditions in China must. be 
understood with grave limitations upon the imagination. There 
is actually vastly less chaos and confusion than reported or be- 
lieved. The great mass of the people go steadily on about their 
work, sowing and reaping, toiling and sleeping, more or less 
unconscious of political misrule and chicanery, except in the war 
and bandit areas which by no means cover all China, nor even 
the greater part of it. Never has there ever been a better chance 
for the Gospel of Christ in China than today, notwithstanding all 
impediments, and never a time when greater gains were made of 
substantial character than in these troubled years. ‘True the 
work is more difficult by far than it has been since the days of 
the pioneers, because of growing tendencies in the life of the 
people which greatly complicate the task and render construc- 
tive Christian work among an increasingly sensitive people 
daily more delicate and difficult. But for the most part these 
tendencies are signs of growth and development. The youth, 
discovering his own personality and individuality, is vastly 
more difficult to deal with than the child, but for reasons that 
give one hope rather than despair. 

Several events of the Quadrennium require mention as deeply 
affecting the life of the Church in China. They can be noted 
but briefly here. 

1. Tre Centenary. While it brought false hopes to China, 
promises that have never been and may never be fulfilled, and 
some of which should never have been made, nevertheless it has 
brought great blessings to the Church. Scores of churches and 
schools filled with busy pupils and reverent worshipers: a great 
increase in the annual gifts from America stand wit- 
ness to its material beneficence: while a 50 per cent greater 
missionary force attest its vital contribution. A greater unity 
of the entire work in China and a stronger consciousness of the 
Church’s strength and influence—a greatly increased aggres- 
siveness in evangelistic and social work, are direct results of 
the Centenary. 

%. Tne Juprien, seventy-fifth anniversary of the coming 
of the first Methodist missionaries, has brought peculiar bless- 
ings, intensifying and making permanent some of the best influ- 
ences of the Centenary movement. It did much to increase the 
consciousness of an indigenous Methodism, China’s own, built 
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not by foreign missionaries alone or chiefly, but by the sacrificial 
toil of three generations of native Christians. It deepened the 
spiritual tides of life and made vivid the sense of debt to the 
apostles and martyrs of the past, missionary and Chinese, which 
brings the Church to face tomorrow with a deeper consecration 
and self-surrender for the sake of those who follow. 

3. THe NarronaL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, which proved to 
be the greatest single influence toward the creation of a sclf- 
conscious indigenous Church that has as yet been felt in China. 
More than half of its more than one thousand delegates were 
Chinese, each Chinese delegate representing one thousand Chi- 
nese Christians. Out of this Conference sprang the National 
Christian Council which is destined to be one of the strongest 
forces in China for the furtherance of the Christian movement 
and of vast aid in effecting ever closer sympathy and cooperation 
between the denominations. 

4, Tur ExTEnDED SURVEY AND CONFERENCE OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN EpucaTIoNAL AssocrATIon, under the direction of its able 
chairman, our veteran missionary, Dr. F. D. Gamewell. This is 
the outstanding event in the history of Christian Education in 
China and has already resulted in radical changes in educational 
policy and will, we believe, prove to be the moulding influence 
in the work of the future. Its chief contribution will be higher 
standards and increasing coordination denominationally ‘and 
interdenominationally. 

The last two movements are of course general, but will pro- 
foundly influence the work of our Church. 

In regard to statistics, vital and financial, there has been a 
60 per cent gain in membership in all China during the Quad- 
rennium, the entire number now being 62,000. 

In the three Conferences for which I have special responsi- 
bility, North China, Central China and Kiangsi, the percentages 
are as follows: 


North China Conference 


Increase 
Memberst andimPropatloners. certs... a.setie send sh orpip'olel coetguaig. «ote 77% 
PASLORAINS UD DOL eels Dh iekc eee shabtieced skobsacnebe elec tela ieaw elie, ethers ae taete 42% 
CUT LeU SDENSOS. -yareisieis bersilec ela tonoys ie arene steuekee ts susp satel e byarsiceece weir 197% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Missionaries........ 38% 

Central China 

Increase 
Meta DEL Smal deer OOAClOMOTS > welerec a eiegue va acs rede e oie lel sie eel oe oe 52% 
IPASCGEALE SUD DONG ma aertekite Gia sooste ed Ree Gel caaatel nlatele ie areilesads etel ele ohe 148% 
CUPESNTAEIM PCTS CS ie pa wntree ria es laise, 0S) he Pos peNtzaa) o¥avai ean Sey oicelsrote cussacepe’s 00 
SING AVESCHOOUB SO CIOLAT Guys cic. [4 © «ten sjeinie oucll Rueyetenshelchehateus smrerse sys 137% 
Pupils im SchoolsvotvAll (Grades o< <i. ci.ye'e isles o 02 1t 3 se4ee 0 ue roo 110% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Work.............. 185% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Property............ 294% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Missionaries........ 23% 
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Kiangsi 

Increase 
Memibersiand) (ProbatiOmers ccc csc iere: oclel> © < tye slnueheto late lsteletel elon. 60% 
Pastoral ESUPD ORE dsc c cnslsucis chooee scsi oinebalieusuersuouege elolan seer aetna sac 44% 
CuURTENT. EIXPON GES ec. shot. etens ove cvores ote v ste ws fume ohel «rele reer mtetcias 12% 
Supday-school: Sehnolars. trie. «vce inet eee ate cheno chanel eiena iene nares 29% 
Pupilssini Schools of Alle Grades scree) oct oe olen ele te ees emanate 29% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Work................ 66% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Property............ 56% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Missionaries........ 57% 

Average for the Three Conferences 

Increase 
Memberstandseropationersescescn eer eh ert ee erneriot: 63% 
Pastoral, SUPP OG. Si coke cleus, ois, ais. ie csnese Torsysealateanle eee eee alten ctorsyfause 78% 
Current, HIRDENISES io esti cote ahs. enone co ecacetehile onctarsn ohne ehemtanstene sericcs 65% 
Appropriations from Home Board for Missionaries........ 39% 


The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has increased in 
missionaries during the Quadrennium in the three Conferences 
20 per cent and in mission funds from America, 14 per cent. 

In connection with the Jubilee year, which coincided with the 
last Centenary year, a special financial goal was adopted for 
each Conference in addition to the vital Centenary goals. In 
North China the Jubilee Thank Offering proposed was $10,000 
(Mexican) for Gamewell Girls’ School in Peking. This repre- 
sented about 50 cents per member. The total sum raised was 
$11,000. In Central China Conference the memorial was 
$7,500 for opening work in Anking, an important river city, the 
capital of Anhwei, one of the most thickly populated provinces 
per square mile in China. This represented $1.00 for each mem- 
ber and probationer, but was to cover two years. Fifty-five hun- 
dred dollars has been raised the first year. In Kiangsi Con- 
ference the goal was $7,000 for a church in Kintehchen, the 
great procelain center of China, from which “chinaware” is 
shipped to every part of the world. The people in parts of 
Kiangsi have been harassed and troubled and robbed by sol- 
diers and bandits but have practically reached the first year’s 
goal of $3,500. 

The district Conferences have been turned into institutes for 
the training of the preachers, lay workers and Bible women. 
These institute-conferences have now been tried in the Cen- 
tral China and Kiangsi Conferences with great satisfaction and 
success. The sessions in 1924 will be ten days or two weeks. 
This training consists in methods covering every phase of church 
work, but the ereat emphasis was placed \ upon the effort to lead 
all the workers into a more vital Christian life and experience. 
After a quadrennium in China it is the writer’s conviction that 
this is the supreme need and the most imperative thing now to 
be done. The entire Church must have a deeper realization of 
the spiritual and personal nature of Christianity. This can 
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only be done through the leaders. These institute-conferences 
are an effort to meet, among other things, this highly important 
need. 

In preparation for the period just ahead now that the Cente- 
nary with its special objectives is over, each Annual Confer- 
ence was urged to plan definitely for a new and vigorous cam- 
paign to cover the next Quadrennium in the spirit of the World 
Service plan in so far as it can be wisely adapted to China. The 
following is the program for Central China Conferences given as 
typical of those of the North China and Kiangsi Conferences 
as well: 


Jubilee Forward Movement—Four Year Program, 1923-1927 
Points of Special Emphasis 


1. Development of Spiritual Life in the Church. - 
2. Intensification rather than extension. 
Quality rather than quantity in all our work. 

3. New emphasis on Chinese responsibility both in leadership and 
in self-support. 

4. A more vital type of Evangelism. 

5. Higher standard of qualification and training for the Ministry. 

6. Emphasis in Education to be on Middle Schools rather than on 
Primary Schools. 

Objectives 


I. Evangelistic 

1. Largest possible increase in church membership consistent with 
highest spiritual quality. : 

2. Inaugurate an effective program of religious education in every 
place, including the Sunday School, Epworth League, Junior 
Epworth League, Daily Vacation Bible School, ete., properly 
coordinated wherever any or all of them exist. 

8. Strong religious program in every Primary School, and every 
student who graduates from one of our Middle Schools 
brought into saved and living relation with Jesus Christ. 


II. Education 

1. All schools and all teachers to conform to the standards set by 
Conference Board of Education. 

2. Development of Teacher Training Courses in Central China 
Conference Academy and Ning-kwo-fu Academy. 

8. A student’ Volunteer Band in every Middle School made up of 
all students who have settled their life purpose to dedicate 
themselves to the Christian Ministry. 

III. Self-Support 

1. Addition of $1,000 annually to amount raised for self-support. 

2. Relate pastors’ salaries to the percentage of self-support of the 
charges served. 

3. Carry on a carefully planned campaign to teach our people the 
reason for increase in self-support. 

IV. Anking Memorial and New Buildings 
« 1. Every charge to raise its apportionment for the Jubilee Memo- 


rial as set for two years 1923-24 before Conference 1924. 
Committees have been at work studying the question of possi- 
ble self-support. Next to necessity of a deeper spiritual life in 
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the churches and schools, this is the most commanding problem. 
It is an exceedingly difficult and delicate one but upon its 
proper solution depends the ‘building of a really indigenous 
Church in China. In some places, in the writer’s judgment, the 
time has come for radical and firm action. It was in this con- 
viction that the special committee reported a recommendation 
that the churches of Noftth China Conference become self- 
supporting in ten years, 10 per cent foreign support to be sur- 
rendered each year. It remains to be seen whether or not this 
is literally possible, but without question it is action in the right 
direction. Reports from the districts are at the time of writ- 
ing most encouraging, indicating the probability that many 
churches will achieve self-support in less than the time allowed. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena in evangelistic his- 
tory has occurred in the North China Conference during the 
last year of the Quadrennium in the baptism in a single day of 
over 3,700 soldiers of General Feng’s army, practically all of 
whom have followed their great leader’s example and joined the 
Methodist Church. 
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BANGALORE AREA 
H. Lester Smitru, Restpent BisHop 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

At the General Conference of 1920 I was assigned to residence 
in the Bangalore Area in Southern India. I made immediate 
application to the British government for a permit to enter 
India, without which I could not sail for an Indian port. I 
was subjected to a vexatious delay in securing the permit, but 
. finally the British government made a special arrangement, 
under the so-called memorandum A, for the issuance of permits 
to properly appointed American missionary representatives by 
the Committee of Reference of the North American Council of 
Missions. I received the first permit issued under this new 
arrangement on October 7, 1920, and two days later, October 9, 
1920, we sailed for Liverpool en route for India. 

We reached Bangalore in November and received a cordial 
and brotherly welcome from Bishop and Mrs. J. E. Robinson. 
I am sure it is permissible, even in a brief report of this kind, to 
express my sincere appreciation of the extraordinary kindness, 
the unfailing courtesy and the constant but wholly unobtrusive 
helpfulness of this noble bishop of the Church of God and his 
equally charming wife. They were as a father and mother to 
Mrs. Smith and myself and were a great blessing to both of us. 

Bangalore Area included the English speaking mission of 
India and Burma and the South India Annual Conference. I 
found, after my arrival in India, that the English-speaking 
mission had not been organized. There was no record of disci- 
plinary action by the Executive Board of Southern Asia, or of 
necessary action by some of the Annual Conferences. I found, 
moreover, that some of the Annual Conferences had refused to 
proceed with the formation of an English Mission Conference, 
and that all the Conferences had kept their institutional work 
in the Vernacular Annual Conferences. Since the necessary 
action had not been taken and it was manifestly difficult if not 
impossible to secure the necessary consent and cooperation in 
the action necessary for the further development of a separate 
Conference for the English-speaking work, it was decided to dis- 
continue any further efforts to organize the English-speaking 
Mission. 

The Central Conference of Southern Asia at its recent ses- 
sion voted to concur in a memorial from the Bombay Annual 
Conference to the General Conference, requesting the repeal of 
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all legislation or enabling acts either ordering or permitting 
the organization of the English-speaking work in a separate 
mission or mission Conference. This will provide that all Eng- 
lish work shall be administered as in the past, by the Annual 
Conference within which it is located. 

This action concerning the English-speaking work attached 
the English work to the various Areas and reduced the Bangalore 
Area to a single Annual Conference. 

South India Annual Conference is not a large Conference 
numerically. It has about forty members. A little less than 
half of this number are missionaries. It covers a considerable 
amount of territory, however, on account of the serious division 
of the Conference by the territory of other missions. Meth- 
odist missionary work in South India is not very old in com- 
parison with other missionary societies which began work here 
more than one hundred years ago. Coming into the territory 
after others were at work we could not secure a solid block of 
territory. . Our districts are widely separated. The largest 
single block of continuous territory is in Hyderabad State where 
we have two Telugu language districts, Vikerabad and Hydera- 
bad, and three Kanarese language districts, Bidar, Raichur and 
Gulbarga. All of these districts have only one central station 
where we have missionaries in residence. Two hundred miles 
eastward we have a small Telugu district under the care of an 
Indian district superintendent, with a small central station. 
Three hundred miles west; by rail, is the large Belgaum 
Kanarese District with two central stations, Belgaum and 
Gokak Falls. About four hundred miles south of Hyderabad is 
Bangalore Kanarese District with two central stations, Kolar 
and Bangalore. Two hundred and twenty miles east of Banga- 
lore is the Madras Tamil District with one central station at 
Madras. This district has two sections, Madras and vicinity, 
and Tuticorin and vicinity four hundred and fifty miles south 
with the territory of other missions intervening. 

The Conference is thus shaped like a great triangle with the 
apex pointing south. Hast and west the triangle is about six 
hundred fifty miles, north and south about nine hundred miles. 
Within this territory we have nine central mission stations in 
charge of missionaries and two central stations in charge of 
Indian district superintendents. All told, we have almost 70,- 
000 Methodist Christian population. Our exclusive Methodist 
missionary responsibility under agreements with other missions 
is for about 65,000 square miles of territory and for about eleven 
and one half millions of population. 

My first task was to acquaint myself with the problems of 
the work, and to study the territory of the Conference, the pro- 
gram of missionary advance and the immediate opportunities 
for Kingdom development. 
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I was surprised and delighted to find that a missionary Area 
is far more simply organized, more centralized, and much more 
easily administered than a home Area with its complexity of 
competing institutions, its widely scattered centers of control 
and activity, its increasing tendency toward a decentralized ad- 
ministration and the universal crossing and recrossing of the 
lines of official responsibility, activity and service. 

The character of church organization and administration in 

‘the foreign field, and the centralization of all lines of church 
and missionary activity and control in the Annual Conference 
and its various committees made it unexpectedly easy to take 
over administrative responsibility for the entire Area and to 
immediately establish contact with all parts of my task. 

It at once became apparent that a thorough reorganization of 
the Conference program was necessary. Three things had seri- 
ously hindered the formation of a comprehensive, uniform and 
continuous Conference policy; the diversity of languages, the 
widely separated territory of the Conference, and the lack of 
a unified, complete financial control of the Conference funds. 
The latter situation had arisen from the fact that from the 
very organization of the Conference, the missionary appropria- 
tions had been barely sufficient to pay the salaries. All the work 
costs had been borne by special gifts which had been solicited for 
specific objects and consequently were controlled solely and 
directly by the missionaries in charge of that specific work. 

The adoption of the budget system of the Centenary made 
possible a very important and necessary change in financial 
policy. In-1921, with the hearty support of the missionary 
staff, we succeeded in effecting a thorough reorganization which 
brought the expenditure of every dollar of missionary money 
under the direct supervision of the Finance Committee, com- 
posed of both missionary and Indian members and of both ex 
officio and elected representatives, and regulated all expenditure 
in conformity to a carefully planned, comprehensive and con- 
tinuous Conference program. This program was adopted by 
the Joint Finance Committee, covered all units of missionary 
and church work and was unanimously approved by the entire 
missionary body, both men and women as well as by the An- 
nual Conference. 

This new policy has had an exceedingly gratifying effect. It 
has produced a fine esprit de corps in the entire missionary and 
Conference body and has resulted in an efficiency of cooperation 
and a degree of mutual interest and helpfulness never before 
known or possible under the old plan. 

Fine progress has been made in the development of the Con- 
ference program notwithstanding the serious shortage of men 
and money. The more noteworthy and important advances dur- 
ing the quadrennium are as follows: 
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At the beginning of the quadrennium there were four high 
schools in the Conference. Two of these were the English high 
schools at Bangalore. One was the Stanley Girls’ High School 
(Telugu language), at Hyderabad, and the Beynon Smith Boys’ 
High School (Kanarese language), at Belgaum. The educa- 
tional program of the Conference planned for a boys’ and a 
girls’ high school in each language Area on account of the 
distance and the language difficulties making consolidation im- 
possible. This program would thus require eight high schools 
ultimately for this Area. Six of the eight have already been 
provided. The details of this remarkable development are as 
follows: 

At Hyderabad a Telugu Boys’ High School has been organized 
and is now in operation to balance up the work of the Stanley 
Girls’ High School. Although the boys’ school is only a little 
more than two years old the attendance is over 180. We have 
been amazed and gratified at the rapid and substantial growth 
of this school. 

The Conference has put into additional land for buildings and 
play grounds over $16,000. In addition to this the Detroit 
Area has given $11,000 for buildings and equipment. Without 
this fine help from Detroit this undertaking would have been 
very seriously handicapped if not impossible of achievement. 
This money has provided a new bungalow for the missionary 
principal, a new assembly hall, has remodeled and enlarged 
the old bungalow so that it now contains eleven classrooms, 
and has remodeled and enlarged the buildings of the Bible 
Institute. 

The Stanley Girls’ High School, also in Hyderabad, has had 
such a rapid growth that more room was necessary. We have 
_ consequently purchased two fine adjoining properties with use- 
ful buildings at a cost of almost $25,000. This has almost 
doubled the value of this property. The new buildings are 
already in use. 

In Belgaum, the Beynon-Smith High School for Kanaresie 
boys has had a very remarkable growth from between 
four and five hundred to over seven hundred in the 
last two or three years. This made the enlargement of this 
plant a necessity at the same time our program called for jthe 
organization of a greatly needed Girls’ Kanarese High Sc‘hool 
at this point. To the great mutual advantage of the Womlan’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and the Board of Foreign Miss ‘ions, 
we have just completed the sale of the present Boys’ High School 
buildings and property to the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety for the immediate organization of the Kanarese | Girls’ 
High School and have purchased ground for a new Boys’ School. 
The sale price of the old buildings, combined with the losyal and 
substantial help which the Indianapolis District has been giving 
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to this district every year, makes it possible to immediately begin 
the construction of the new buildings. In the meantime the 
old buildings will be used jointly. 

_ At the beginning of the quadrennium the two English high 
schools, the Baldwin Boys’ and the Baldwin Girls’ High Schools 
of Bangalore, were embarrassed by debt. Indeed the Baldwin 
Boys’ School was so seriously involved that the Finance Com- 
mittee, before my arrival in India, had voted to close the school. 
We have been able to save this fine old school, however, and 
have put it upon a self-supporting basis, and although it is still 
seriously embarrassed by debt we have substantially reduced the 
debt by the sale of property not required and the reduction of 
the overhead expenses. 

The Baldwin Girls’ School has been entirely freed from debt 
and is doing fine work. 

The remarkable advance in our high school program has re- 
sulted in the addition of two high schools, the doubling of the 
property value of another, the doubling of the property value and 
the securing of a new site and of new buildings for another, the 
freeing of another school from debt, and the preservation of 
another school from closing and the placing of this school upon 
a basis of self-support. 

We have also been able to make a fine advance in our educa- 
tional work in connection with our middle schools. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society is just completing 
a fine middle school for girls, with a missionary bungalow, 
teachers’ quarters, etc., at Raichur. 

Money has been provided for a new boys’ middle school at 
Bidar and work will be begun as soon as government permis- 
sion to build has been granted. 

Money has been provided and material has been purchased for 
a new middle school at Madras. Actual building operations are 
being delayed until the government has made the necessary 
=srant-in-aid. 
ti At Tuticorin, we have purchased a plot of land large enough 
thor a middle school, missionary bungalow and other necessary 
adyildings. The actual construction work will not be begun 

mintil our new missionary has had a year at the language school. 
nuéAt Gulbarga a new hostel has been built for the boys in resi- 

Tice there at the middle school, while a fine new hostel, or 
has (er an addition to our present hostel, has been provided at 
Contfraum. j 
and 4e medical work of the Conference has made a fine advance 
knowrg the quadrennium. ‘The Kolar Woman’s Hospital of 

Fin oman’s Foreign Missionary Society has been reopened with 
ferencrgest staff it has ever had and is doing the greatest work 
and m‘history. 
ing the General Hospital of the Board of Foreign Missions, at 
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Bidar, has been repaired, refurnished and reopened after having 
been closed for several years. The reopening of this hospital at 
Bidar, sixty-nine miles from the railway and equally distant 
from medical help, has been providentially blessed. this year in 
the saving of the life of a fine missionary who was suddenly: 
stricken with a serious attack of typhus fever from which he 
would almost certainly have died but for immediate and skill- 
ful medical attention. 

A second doctor has just been appointed for Vikarabad Hos- 
pital. Vikarabad is the center of the great Telugu Mass Move- 
ment where in a single district we have 27,000 Methodist Chris- 
tians. This reinforcement will be a great blessing to the work at 
this point. 

We have made good progress in furnishing comfortable and 
sanitary homes for our missionary staff during the quadrennium. 

At Belgaum we have bought and repaired a fine bungalow. At 
Hyderabad a new bungalow has been built for the high school 
principal. At Vikarabad a new bungalow is being built for the 
district superintendent and another one is just being started for 
the doctor. At Bidar a small bungalow has been built and is 
now being occupied by the doctor. Later it avill be used as a 
nurses’ home when the new bungalow, the money for which 
has been furnished by the Detroit Area, has been built for the 
doctor. By the way, the repairs on the Bidar hospital as well 
as this bungalow are all paid for by Detroit Area laymen and 
churches. At Madras a new bungalow has just been completed 
for the district superintendent. At Raichur the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society has just completed a fine new bungalow 
for their missionary at that point. 

The sanitarian arrangements for the care of the health of our 
missionaries during the heated season have been greatly im- 
proved. Hitherto each family with but a small grant of help 
for rent has had to make expensive and inadequate arrange- 
ments for quarters. We have recently purchased seven acres 
of land at Kodaikamal, a fine hill station at an altitude of 7,000 
feet and have erected thereon a fine double bungalow and have 
remodeled the old bungalow and enlarged it so that it furnishes 
ten two-room apartments. This is not sufficient, and we have to 
charge a fairly heavy rent to carry the undertaking, but it is a 
great improvement over the old method. When we can complete 
the plan and furnish quarters to all of our families free, we will 
then be doing only that which is reasonable and fair in the diffi- 
cult climatic conditions which face our missionary staff. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has built and 
opened a very much needed ministry of love to children in the 
Wilbur Paul Graff Babyfold at Kolar. The cost of this fine 
institution was $10,000, and it already has thirty-eight babies 
under its care, 
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A Bible training school for the training of men and women 
workers, with the necessary hostels, study halls, etc., has been 
built and opened at Kolar under the joint care of the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. The school is just beginning its promising and much 
needed work. 

The most serious problem of the Conference during the quad- 
rennium has been the shortage of missionaries. The active 
missionary staff is now more than twenty per cent less than 
it was a dozen years ago while our actual Christian community 
is five times as large. We have used our qualified Indian leaders 
as much as possible, but they are far too few for the posts which 
must be manned. The only way we have been able to relieve 
the pressure has been by the purchase of automobiles, by which 
missionary time and strength have been saved and the field of 
efficient service has been greatly enlarged. During the quad- 
rennium we have added fourteen new cars to our missionary 
equipment. I consider this a wise and profitable investment 
which has already yielded very gratifying returns, and which 
has more than doubled the efficiency of our overworked mission- 
ary staff. 

The work has gone forward steadily at every point, although 
not with uniform rapidity. Indeed, we have earnestly en- 
deavored to bring some sections forward more rapidly than 
others on account of the unequal and rather embarrassing ir- 
regularity of our work. The survey of our work revealed the 
irregularities and it has been our constant effort to. give priority 
to the most needy places and institutions. We have had fair 
success in this policy and the work of the Area is making good 
progress toward the place where the various language areas and 
the different sections of the Conference will be coordinated to 
such a degree that all parts of the Conference will be able to 
cooperate efficiently in the working out of our Conference pro- 

ram. 
: As an illustration of the progress which has been made in 
this connection a statement of the improvement either already 
secured or well under way in connection with the training of 
our Indian leaders will be illuminating. The rapid growth of 
the Conference and the lack of necessary schools and training | 
institutions compelled the use of poorly ‘trained men. An 
analysis of the educational qualifications of all the Indian 
workers in the South India Conference, members of Conference, 
local preachers, etc., revealed the following deplorable condition: 
Seven per cent of the entire number were high school graduates 
or better; twenty-four per cent were as far along as the sixth 
grade; thirty-five per cent had a fourth grade education ; thirty- 
one per cent were under the fourth grade, while three per cent 
were wholly illiterate. This situation is being improved as 
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rapidly as possible. It is not possible to estimate the improve- 
ment among the lower grade workers at this early date, but 
in the grade of men applying for membership in the Annual 
Conference a very fine advance has been made. The Conference 
at ‘Madras, in 1923, received twelve men in the classes for ad- 
mission on trial and into full membership. Of this number, 
three were B.A.’s and all the rest were high school graduates, 
while several had theological training in addition. This was 
by far the best class in the history of the Conference. The 
minimum standard for admission on trial, graduation from high 
school, is being faithfully maintained and South India Confer- 
ence is probably without a superior in India in the quality of 
young men received. If we can keep up the present rate of 
progress and maintain the present quality the leadership of the 
Conference will soon be strong enough to assume greatly in- 
creased burdens of responsibility. 

Two spiritual movements in the Conference are of sufficient 
importance to deserve special mention. In the winter of 1922- 
23 I was urged to visit a remote section of the Conference to 
inspect the work there and to pass upon the readiness of a 
new group of villages for baptism. The importance of this 
action rested upon the fact that these people were high caste 
people and if we baptized them it would be the beginning of 
our first mass-movement among high caste people. After a 
thorough examination I was satisfied that they were ready for 
baptism. I therefore baptized every man, woman and child 
in five villages on one Sunday. It was an extraordinary day. 
The villagers made a very satisfactory road for my Ford car 
for three miles through the jungle and were exceedingly en- 
thusiastic and happy in their reception into the Church. They 
are a substantial farming community, own their own land and 
are already able to support preachers, school teachers, ete. Other 
villages are ready, but must wait until we can train workers. 
This is a fine and promising beginning among the caste people 
of this section. 

The second movement is a real and wonderfully promising 
revival of spiritual life among the preachers and workers of the 
Conference. It began in a camp meeting held by the super- 
intendents of the Bidar and Vikarabad Districts for their 
workers. The presence and power of the Holy Spirit was won- 
derfully evident. Some of the experiences of the preachers were 
truly Pentecostal. The revival broadened its ministry to the 
rest of the Conference at the recent Conference session through 
the work of the Indian brethren themselves and at the present 
writing it bids fair to make a very helpful and deeply vital con- 
tribution to the work and the spiritual life of the entire Con- 
ference. 

During the quadrennium I have visited all parts of India and 
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Burma on official business. I have traveled in India and Burma 
alone on official business over 75,000 miles by rail, automobile, 
bullock cart, tongas, and on foot. I have visited the most remote 
districts of my Area and have carefully studied the work of the 
rural and jungle districts as well as the work of the mission 
centers. I have presided twice at the South India Annual Con- 
ference and once each at the Burma, the Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and the Lucknow Conferences. I have presided in 
my turn at the sessions of the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia and have attended the sessions of the various Finance 
Committees, the Boards of Trustees of the colleges and semi- 
naries, the various district Conferences, and other official and 
semi-official meetings with which I have been connected as fre- 
quently as my health and time would permit. 

I am sorry to say that I have frequently been compelled to 
cancel official engagements on' account of malaria or dengue 
fever. At this writing I have suffered twenty-two attacks of 
fever in India sufficiently severe to compel me to cease work 
and to confine me to bed for several days. More than sixteen 
per cent of my entire time in India has been spent in bed with 
fever and at other times I have managed to carry my work with 
difficulty owing to less severe attacks which were not sufficient 
to compel me to stop work. 

Early in 1921 I was requested by the unanimous and insistent 
action of the other bishops resident in Southern Asia to repre- 
sent India in the meetings of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Board of Bishops in November of that year, and to 
assist those charged with the promotion of our missionary. enter- 
prises in keeping our work in the thought and interest of the 
Church. It was very definitely felt both by the bishops and 
by the missionary leaders upon the field as well, that this work 
was of equal importance with the work upon the field. Since it 
was possible to have the work on the field cared for without 
difficulty I finished my visitation of the various parts of the 
Area and arranged my work in accordance with the requests of 
my colleagues in India, and proceeded home in the autumn of 
1921. Upon the request of the Committee of Conservation and 
Advance and the Centenary Committee of the Board of Bishops 
I arranged my schedule so that I could give considerable time 
following the Detroit Convention to speaking in the various 
Annual Conferences and in the Area conventions and sectional 
rallies which were held in all parts of the country during 
the winter and spring of 1921-22. Under the direction of these 
two committees and wholly by their arrangement and appoint- 
ment I traveled 32,400 miles in the United States and spoke 
240 times in a little over seven months. This extension of my 
service in the United States made it necessary for me to re- 
turn to India in the very midst of the heated season, the very 
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worst time in the year for tropical travel, but I felt that the 
service which I was thus able to render the missionary work 
of our Church made it worth while for me to endure this per- 
sonal discomfort and danger to my health. 

In addition to my official duties in India I have done con- 
siderable speaking and preaching at our different Annual Con- 
ferences and at various conventions and special occasions. I 
have also made many addresses to large audiences of educated 
non-Christians. In these meetings I have spoken on distinctly 
Christian themes and the audience has had the privilege of 
asking questions at the end of the address. These meetings 
have usually been held in college and university centers and in 
every case I have had a friendly and sympathetic hearing. 

I have also lectured frequently upon such subjects as the 
temperance question and various aspects of moral reform and 
social work, as well as upon educational and scientific subjects 
and topics of general interest. 

In closing I wish to express my appreciation of the cordial 
and helpful relations which have uniformly prevailed between 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and the Bangalore Area. We have been en- 
couraged upon the field by the continued evidence of a strong, 
well informed, efficient and sympathetic interest in our work on 
the part of our official leaders in the home church. We are 
grateful for all that has been done for us and our work, 

I wish also to pay a well deserved tribute to the loyal and 
faithful staff of missionaries and Indian leaders in the Bangalore 
Area. Loyal and efficient, they have have been true comrades 
in the Master’s service. I deeply appreciate their warm friend- 
ship and their enthusiastic and unfailing support. 

: May God bless these comrades of the Cross in the Bangalore 
rea. 
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The Bombay Area embraces the’ country of Baluchistan and 
approximately the northwest quarter of India. It contains 
about 825,000 square miles of territory, equal in size to about 
fifteen States the size of Iowa. It would take the people of 
forty States like Iowa to reach its 87,000,000 of population. 
At the beginning of the quadrennium there were two annual 
Conferences within the Area, and at the close there were three 
annual Conferences and one mission Conference. This to an 
extent manifests real development, but to an extent it is also 
a realignment of language areas. In the formation of the Indus 
River Mission Conference, authorized by General Conference, 
_ all of the immense provinces of Rajputana and the Punjab came 
to this Area from Northwest India, but the formation of the 
Gujarat Conference was a matter of convenience in administra- 
tion. As now existing, the work in the Central Provinces Con- 
ference is almost entirely in the Hindi language, while in the 
Bombay Conference Marathi so largely predominates that the 
work of the sessions can conveniently be conducted in that lan- 
guage. Gujarat Conference is a pure Gujarati language terri- 
tory, and the Indus River work is practically all within the Urdu 
region, though our border work in Pushtu is developing. Before 
the present alignment was made some of our Conferences had 
to conduct their proceedings in two and even three of the 
vernaculars. 

In our evangelistic work we have before us the two great 
tasks of reaching the non-Christian people, and building up our 
own Christian community. The latter is the more difficult of 
the two. Of our approximately 107,000 converts. within the 
Area, the great mass are villagers from the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country. Without any tradition of education, or 
even of literacy, behind them, and with the consequent necessity 
of reaching them through oral teaching alone, they require an 
attention that is tactful but also persistent and insistent. In 
the nature of the case the line upon line and the precept upon 
~ precept which they require can only be given by preachers 
who know their language and who have an amount of real train- 
ing. In this part of India for many years the mistake was made 
of trying to accomplish this work through such cast-off workers 
as we could pick up from other missions, or through our own 
converted but untrained men. This weakness has now been 
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remedied, and we have Bible training and theological schools 
for Hindi workers in Jubbulpore, for Marathi workers in 
Nagpur, for Gujarati workers in Baroda, for the Rajputana 
dialects in Ajmere, for Punjabi at Raewind, and for the frontier 
work at Quetta. 

The Christian community in the entire Area has made prog- 
ress in every way. The essentials of spiritual life are rapidly 
appearing in even the distant village communities, and there is 
also. a decided improvement in the mental grasp which 
they are obtaining of the elements of our faith. It is decidedly 
encouraging to find that non-Christians are expecting better 
moral standards from our people because they are Christians. 
In practically every community where we have obtained a foot- 
hold our people are the leaders in the agitation against 1m- 
morality, gambling, drunkenness, child marriage, widow oppres- 
sion and caste tyranny. As a rule our small communities wield 
an influence in these matters altogether out of proportion to 
their numbers and former social position. While our Methodist 
Christians are almost entirely from among the poverty-stricken 
masses of the land, they are beginning to recognize in a most 
encouraging way their responsibility for the support of their 
own churches and pastors. In one of our village communities, 
in which we have about thirty-six thousand Christians, all from 
among the most depressed and indigent classes, we are en- 
couraged to find our people averaging forty cents for every 
man, woman and child, for pastoral support.. In the larger 
towns and cities, of course, the average is higher than this, but 
for the rural areas the figures quoted are perhaps larger than 
is obtained in the work of any other mission in India. 

In the development of the Christian community we make 
large use of the ordinary agencies of the church. We have 451 
Epworth League chapters with 12,000 members; we have 470 
day and boarding schools with 13,066 pupils, and 2,097 Sunday 
Schools. with 73,306 registered attendants. In connection with 
our Sunday school work we lay great stress on Bible teaching, 
and yearly have examinations set by the interdenominational 
Indian Sunday School Union. While these examinations are 
simple they can only be passed by those who have acquired an 
amount of definite biblical knowledge. The paper contains 
twelve questions, none of which can be answered by a simple 
yes or no, nor from merely general knowledge, but each of 
which is based on one of the lessons from each of the months 
of the year. In the last examinations in one Conference we 
sent up about fifteen thousand candidates out of a total of 
twenty-three thousand attendants, and of those sent up over 
thirteen thousand five hundred passed. 

While much of our evangelistic work is among the ordinary 
rural classes, we have given much attention to the peoples of 
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the jungle, the desert and the frontier. As a rule these are 
animists, and as yet are not under the spell of either Hinduism 
or Mohammedanism. They are at present peculiarly approach- 
able, and we are gathering many converts from among them. 
But both the Hindus and the Mohammedans have awakened 
to the tendency of our work and are themselves putting forth 
great efforts to win these peoples. Some time ago, within two 
miles of the Afghan border, we took over a work that had been 
conducted for many years by another mission, but with scant 
returns. To us the harvest time seems to have come, and we 
now have a Christian church there of a hundred and twenty 
members, and while we are not allowed, on pain of death, to 
cross the border to preach the Gospel, or for any other purpose, 
still we do reach the Afghans that come from across the border 
to attend our little mission, and not only do many of them go 
back with the story of the Gospel, but some of them have 
already become Christians. In the very heart of the vast mid- 
India jungles also, we have three splendid mission stations that 
touch and influence the people, not only in the immediate 
vicinity but, through outstations, in the recesses of these 
wildernesses. 

The metropolitan city of Bombay, with its million and a 
quarter of inhabitants, furnishes us at once a difficult problem 
and a tremendous opportunity. On its streets are heard prac- 
tically all the languages of the East, while in its haunts are 
practiced all the iniquities of both Hast and West. During 
the quadrennium we have been trying to develop Methodism to 
its rightful place in this city, and with much of success. We 
now have six congregations that are all practically self-support- 
ing, four of the different vernaculars and two of English. 
Through the help of the Centenary we have developed a splendid 
evangelistic center at Grant Road, in the heart of the better- 
class residence portion of the native city, and also have now 
under construction another center for the Marathi and Kanarese 
sections of our work. While the Centenary gives us $60,000 for 
this development scheme we are glad to be able to say that of 
the total cost of Rs. 475,000, local resources furnish all the 
remainder. We still need an educational center in this city, 
and only when that has been attained shall we feel that a really 
strategic position has been attained by our Church in Bombay. 
What we are in process of doing in Bombay is what we need to 
do in Karachi, the great wheat port-city of the northwest; in 
Baroda, the capital of the splendid native state of the same 
name; and in all such great cities as Lahore, Ajmere, Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore and Poona. . 

On account of the caste system, which in its practical effect 
excludes the children of the outcastes from all state institu- 
tions (and our Christian children are at first almost always 
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counted as outcastes because they came from ‘these classes), we 
have to maintain our own schools. During the quadrennium 
distinct progress has been made in this direction. We now have, 
as previously noted, 470 schools of different grades and 13,066 
pupils in attendance within the area. These are opening a door 
of hope to our Christian boys and girls and at the same time 
preparing for us the workers we need in days to come. 

In an area on the foreign field such as this, the work of a 
bishop is varied. ‘Traveling incessantly, visiting the villages 
as well as the centers, to encourage discouraged and persecuted 
Christians, advising with men who are keen in the work but 
very inexperienced, making friends with non-Christian public 
and influential men the better to avoid caste persecutions of 
the Church, settling disputes that have gone beyond the ability 
of district and local officials, advising missionaries and ministers 
as to finances, buildings, forward movements, insistently press- 
ing for self-support, encouraging leaders of other religious com- 
munities to cooperate with us in pressing for reforms on which 
we agree, and backing up and in every way assisting the over- 
burdened district superintendent in his encouragement. manage- 
ment and direction of the large and enormously important dis- 
trict Conferences which we have developed under the necessities 
of local conditions. Holding the annual Conferen¢es is an im- 
portant duty, but not by any means the most important which 
the bishop on a missionary field has to carry. During the four 
years under review I have presided at eleven annual Conference 
sessions and at fifty-three district Conferences. 
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The Calcutta Area, as arranged by the General Conference of 
1920, comprises two Conference territories—Bengal and Burma. 
These represent two distinct phases of Christian development. 
They differ in race, religion, society and genius. They are 
separated by eight hundred miles of sea. Both Conferences, 
because dominated by great cities, partake of the nature of 
Metropolitan areas. 

The population of Bengal is forty-seven millions, while that 
of Burma is twelve millions. But it would be misleading to 
even hint that our Church is alone responsible for the evan- 
gelization of these vast populations. Other capable and success- 
ful missionary agencies are at work. 

The American Baptists may be said to be dominant in Burma 
because of the early occupation of the territory by Judson, and 
because of the tremendous outpouring of life and treasure in its 
development. Side by side with them are the Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Scottish Presbyterians, English Wesleyans, and our- 
selves. By a comity agreement the Wesleyans confine their 
activities to upper Burma, while we restrict our work to lower 
Burma. Our field is particularly the Delta surrounding 
Rangoon, but with an extension to Mergui on the Southern 
Peninsula. In Rangoon we have extensive and well developed 
educational institutions, and in several out stations there are 
vital centers of education and evangelization. 

In Bengal we are the only American Mission. But strategic 
centers have been long occupied by the English Baptists, Scotch 
Presbyterians, the Anglicans, the Roman Catholics, and other 
agencies. Christian Missions have never been as numerically 
successful in Bengal as in other sections of India. There has 
never been a mass movement. Converts have therefore come 
as individuals and not as families or tribes. The actual mem- 
bership of the Christian Churches in Bengal is only sixty-seven 
thousand. How meager a harvest this seems after a century of 
devoted endeavor. William Carey came to Serampore more 
than a hundred years ago, establishing a great educational 
center. Through his prodigious efforts the Bible was translated 
into many vernaculars. Following Carey, an intrepid pioneer, 
William Duff, came to Calcutta and had a remarkable personal 
victory in the conversion of a number of educated young Ben- 
galis. Certain of their early acts in connection with the viola- 
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tion of sacred Hindu customs brought about bitter persecution, 
and extreme misunderstanding as to the nature of Christian 
ideals. Unbiased historians would probably have to admit that 
the fault was as much on the Christian side as on the Hindu. 
One thing that missionaries have been gradually learning 
through the years is that they must not unduly shock the sen- 
sibilities of the people among whom they work, and that direct 
proselytism is not'the only important thing in connection with 
the delivering of the Christian message. ‘Me's 

Among thé major victories of Christianity in Bengal and 
Burma are the indirect representations of Christian ideals and 
life. The vast educational system, founded by Missionaries, de- 
veloped by co-operation of the Government, and now supported 
by the entire populace, has brought a remarkable change. Cal- 
cutta is the greatest educational center in Southern Asia. There 
are in the Colleges and High Schools affiliated with Calcutta 
University, some thirty-six thousand students. They have come 
from as far as Persia and Afghanistan, from the Southern tip 
of the Indian Peninsula, from Ceylon, Malaysia, China and 
Burma. Our Methodism has a fascinating share in this move- 
ment. Two schools for Anglo-Indian students, the Calcutta 
Boys’ School and the Calcutta Girls’ School, occupy central 
positions, supported almost entirely from local resources, and 
related to Thoburn Church. Two high Schools for Indian Stu- 
dents, the Lee Memorial for girls, and the Collins Institute for 
Boys, are vigorous and successful. Collins Institute has five 
hundred students enrolled, is entirely under Indian manage- 
ment and is. self-supporting. No missionary is now directly 
related to this institution. Its Principal is a graduate of 
‘Calcutta University, and has been connected with the School for 
fourteen years, first as an instructor, then as Head-Master, and 
now as Principal. Last year 154 students passed the matricula- 
tion examination. This number is the largest to pass of any 
school affihated with the University. 

Since the early days of William Taylor and James M. Tho- 
burn, we have been recognized as one of the vital evangelistic 
agencies among the European and Anglo-Indian communities 
of Calcutta and Rangoon. Beginning thus, we have gradually 
developed successful Churches in the several vernaculars, and 
have become a permanent and influential factor in the Chris- 
tian and social movements of the two Provinces. During this 
Quadrennium the evangelistic message has been emphasized, 
with the result that our numbers have greatly increased in all 
Districts—the most signal ingatherings in a generation. At the 
same time our institutions have been kept to the highest possi- 
ble standard and have steadily advanced. Experiments in trans- 
ferring responsibility and management to indigenous leader- 
ship have resulted in gratifying success. Here is one of the 
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challenges to our missionary capacity during the ensuing years. 
It apphes to practically all mission fields. We must turn the 
corner in placing upon the national and local Churches the 
responsibility and privilege of enlarged self-management and 
self-support. Our goal must be to make the Church native to 
the soil. Notable progress has been made in our Indian Meth- 
odism in this regard during the Quadrennium. True victory 
depends upon the degree of success which attends this develop- 
“ment. 

I have been privileged to preside at four Annual Conferences 
outside the Calcutta Area; South India, 1922, Indus. River, 
North West India, Gujerat, 1923. 

Calcutta Methodism entertained the Central Conference for 
Southern Asia during December, 1923, and profited greatly by 
the inspiration of its sessions. It was a truly constructive Con- 
ference. Progressive policies were discussed and adopted. More 
than at any time in our history we grappled with problems of 
national import. 

No sketch of the Area, even so brief as this, could be complete 
without an expression of gratitude to the Churches in America, 
who through the efficient and sympathetic cooperation of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, The Board of Sunday Schools and the Epworth League, 
have so largely contributed to the Christian victories vouch- 
safed to us during these years. 
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I started from New York for India June 23, 1920, or shortly 
after the close of the Des Moines Conference, and hope to arrive 
in New York during April, 1924. 

I have held all the Annual Conferences for the four years of 
the Lucknow Area, except the one in which the bishops of 
Southern Asia made a complete exchange. I have attended 
the Annual Meeting of our Executive Board, and most of the 
two meetings each year of the Finance Committees of each 
Annual Conference. There are twenty-eight District Confer- 
ences to meet annually in the area and I have ‘been present at 
eighty-six of these sessions. At the Annual and District Con- 
ferences, almost without exception, there have been gracious 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit, and-our ministers and leaders 
have been strengthened, endued with power and inspired. ‘This 
only explains the continuance of our Mass Movement, and the 
moving up of the movement among the higher castes. In addi- 
tion to all the Conference sessions there have been our own 
general meetings and interdenominational work. 


TERRITORY 


I was appointed at last General Conference to administer 
the North and Northwest India Conferences. These two Con- 
ferences covered such enormous territories, and being our old- 
est work in India there lived within their bounds such a large : 
percentage of our Christian community that enabling acts had 
been granted by the General Conference for two divisions. The 
principal part of the Lucknow Conference came out of the old 
North India Conference, though two districts, centering in the 
cities of Cawnpore and Allahabad, were also put into the new 
Lucknow Conference from the Northwest India Conference. 
Our work in the great territories of Rajputana and the Punjab 
was taken from the Northwest India Conference and joined 
with sections taken from the Bombay Conference to form the 
new Indus River Conference, of which Bishop J. W. Robinson 
took supervision. This left in this area the old North and 
Northwest India Conferences, and the new Lucknow Confer- 
ence. 

When these two large sections had been taken from this area 
there was left a territory containing about seventy-five million 
people, living in sixty-eight towns and cities, in which we have 
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work, ranging in population from fifteen to three hundred thou- 
sand. In these towns and cities we have sixty-four educational 
institutions of fair standing, including the Lucknow Chris- 
tian College and the Isabella Thoburn College. This makes no 
mention of eighty-five thousand smaller villages within the 
area in many of which we have Christians, and some educational 
work in humbler forms, which cannot be classed under insti- 
tutions. 

Many I fear have not grasped any idea of the vastness of 
India. To travel in the fastest way possible from Darbunga, in 
the eastern end of the Lucknow Conference, to Chaudas, the 
station nearest Tibet in the North India Conference, requires 
seventeen days. The part on the plains requires two days by 
rail, and in the mountains one may travel eighty miles by 
motor, but the balance must be on horseback. 


INTERCONFERENCE INSTITUTIONS 


This being our oldest field much of our educational work 
centers here. In the mountains at Naini Tal we have two large 
educational institutions for European children, which are pros- 
pering and have a splendid history and record. In Lucknow 
are our two colleges, the Lucknow Christian College for men, 
and the Isabella Thoburn College for women, which has now 
become an interdenominational college. During the quadren- 
nium four excellent new buildings have been added to the 
Lucknow Christian College plant, at a cost of about $200,000, 
thanks to the Centenary and to the British Government. Hence 
we have a greatly increased attendance, with an Indian, Rev. 
J. R. Chitambar, M.H., as the Principal. 

The Isabella Thoburn College has been moved about two 
miles from the original site to a great educational center near 
the Lucknow University, has secured thirty acres of land, and 
on these have been erected buildings that would do credit to a 
great woman’s college in the homeland. This all points to the 
college having a large place in a most remarkable future con- 
nected with the education and elevation of India’s woman- 
hood. We would like to say a hearty grateful thank you to all 
the good women at home who have made this marvelous ad- 
vance possible. 

Of our Lucknow Press it can be said that the total net 
profits for the quadrennium were Rs. 138,364, while the total 
expenditure for religious literature and donations was Ks. 
126,604. The assets over liabilities on June 30, 1923, amounted 
to. Rs. 587,143, a net gain for the period of Rs. 20,291. Tak- 
ing the last two quadrenniums together the assets of the Pub- 
lishing House have increased by Rs. 168,621, and in addition 
to this gain the contributions from the earnings of the Press 
for religious literature were Rs. 222,517. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


In forming the new Indus River Conference 53,126 Chris- 
tians were transferred out of the Lucknow Area. ‘There was 
after this left in the Lucknow Area in 1920 a Christian com- 
munity of 211,410, which has grown during the quadrennium 
to 255,043, that is an increase of over 43,633, or over 20 per 
cent. There were during this period in this area 81,698 bap- 
tisms, which shows that there is no abatement in our mass 
movement in our oldest mass movement areas. The increase 
would have given a much higher percentage save for the fact 
that the epidemics of these years carried off 27,637 of our 
people. 

INDIA ITELPING HERSELF 

This Christian community increased in their giving for pas- 
toral support during the quadrennium from Rs. 41,041 in 1920 
to Rs. 73,099 in 1923, or 78 per cent.. In the benevolent col- 
lections the increase has been from Rs. 11,598 in 1920 to Rs. 
28,932 in 1923, or 150 per cent increase. That is this area 
has given for ministerial support during the four years Rs. 
830,926, or well on to a million rupees, an increase of 83 per 
cent. When it is remembered that over 90 per cent of our people 
are mass movement village Christians, earning an average of 
$4.50 per month per family, one asks are they behind any other 
section of our Church in their sacrificial giving? They will go 
right on increasing their self-support. I recently heard an 
Indian Christian, not a Methodist, who had several times visited 
Europe and America, say of our mass movement Christians 
that they. were not yet wholly Christianized, but added, “The 
mass movement Christians of the Western World are not yet 
wholly Christianized.” It is a question of degrees. 


INDIANS PROMOTED 


An outstanding feature of the area during these four years 
is the advanced places given to Indians. More college gradu- 
ates have joined the ministry during this period than in all the 
previous years of our work in India, and there is every reason to 
believe that this move toward the ministry from among our 
educated young men is a permanent move. The percentage of 
our Indian Christians taking a college course is increasing. 
In 1920 there were but five Indian district superintendents in 
this area; now there are eleven, or only three less than half of 
the whole number, and I am proud and happy to record that 
every Indian District Superintendent is making good. Our 
missionaries are desirous of being helpers and advisers. We in 
promoting our Indian brethren have in our Church kept ahead 
of the rising tide of Indian aspiration for home rule. Our Cen- 
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tral Conference has just closed and while the government is 
embarrassed by a national clamoring for Indian promotion, and 
while some other churches for the same reason are in difficulties, 
there was from our Indian membership in the Central Confer- 
ence not one utterance of complaint on this line; and while at 
this time some other churches are being rent by doctrinal differ- 
ences, not one utterance of division was heard. There are 
throughout ideal harmony and cooperation between the mis- 
sionary and the Indian delegates. The Indians also gave out- 
standing spiritual messages that thrilled the whole Confer- 
ence. Dr. Gamewell of China was overheard to say, “It is 
worth coming all the way from China to hear such a spiritual 
message from an Asiatic.” Such messengers from India will 
yet repay and stir the home church. India has had a great 
quadrennium. 
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By Bisuop CHartes Epwarp Locks 


It is with grateful hearts that we look back upon another 
year of happy labor for Him in the Philippine Islands. Al- 
though there has been much political turmoil during these 
months, and the crops have been decreased and in some places 
entirely destroyed by storm and tempest, and the support of 
our pastors in some sections considerably reduced, yet content- 
ment and hopefulness characterize our people, and good prog- 
ress has been made in all spiritual and temporal lines. 

Before this report shall have been published we shall have 
enjoyed the Quarter Centennial Celebration of the coming 
of our beloved Methodism to these islands. It is not forgotten 
that Bishop James M. Thoburn hurried here immediately after 
Admiral Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, and preached the first 
gospel sermon in the Philippines. A little later the first piece 
of property ever owned by the Protestant Church was pur- 
chased and upon it there still stands our Central Student 
Church. 

An interesting program is being prepared for the celebra- 
tion consisting of sermons, and songs, and lectures, and 
reminiscences, and pageants, and elaborate exhibits. The ex- 
. hibits will include miniature models of several hundred 
churches and chapels as well as samples of the products of the 
various provinces. Our field includes work in nearly a dozen 
different dialects in a score of different provinces. There is a 
wholesome and good-natured rivalry among these widely 
scattered people. We are expecting that our work shall be 
greatly stimulated by this notable celebration. As we look upon 
the accomplishments of these twenty-five eventful years we join 
in the words of Holy Writ quoted by John Wesley, “What hath 
God wrought?” 

The following, not dry but succulent statistics, give a bird’s- 
eye view of the achievements of our work during this closing 
quadrennium : 

We have built or rebuilt and dedicated seventy-seven chapels 
and churches and thirty-one parsonages. Substantial addi- 
tions and extensions have been made to our two hospitals, and 
Mission houses and dormitories, and to our new Publishing 
House. The Harris Memorial Training School is now estab- 
lished in a group of fine new re-enforced concrete buildings. 
These enterprises cost something over 500,000 pesos. 
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_ There has been received from the Boards at home for build- 
ings %85,000 pesos, and the Native Church has raised for all’ 
purposes, 435,000 pesos. 

Our membership has grown from 56,000 in 1919 to 70,000 
in 1924, an increase of 25 per cent. In 1923 we baptized 16 
persons each day of the year. There are now 40,300 pupils in 
our Sunday schools. 

These figures tell only a part of the story of achievement. 
It would be difficult to estimate the widening influences of the 
Protestant gospel of the Living Christ here in the Philippine 
Islands. There are thousands of adherents and attendants who 
are not so far enrolled in our membership and yet have defi- 
nitely broken with Roman medievalism. The superstitions 
and deceptions which are still practiced by the Roman Church 
are astounding and unbelievable, and the educated Filipino 
is resenting these things as a reflection upon his developing - 
mental ability. 

In the personnel of our Mission I am glad to report our 
workers in exceptionally good health. We are happy over the 
return to their work here of Mr. J. W. Moore and of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rex R. Moe and of Miss Bertha Charles. They have been 
absent in America for several years and are now back with 
us because they wanted to come. They were abundant in labors 
while here and are now received with open arms by their fellow- 
workers by whom they are greatly beloved. We are also happy 
to welcome our newest missionary, Mr. Will Akert, who comes 
to assist in the Publishing House. 

There have been added to our forces the last year, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Stagg and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Riley. These 
four enthusiastic young people have come from California and 
are all graduates of the University of Southern California. 
They are especially qualified for work among the young people, 
and have brought with them a great amount of optimism ac- 
companied by consecrated hearts and vigorous bodies. Already 
our work is feeling the stimulating influence of these ardent 
recruits. d 

We have also with us Chaplain and Mrs. Joseph Clemens. 
The Chaplain is a retired army officer and served three terms 
in the Philippine Islands. He has now returned as a Chris- 
tian evangelist and he and his devoted wife are traveling at 
their own expense throughout our entire Area giving illustrated 
lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress. He awakens deep interest 
everywhere he goes, and during the last ten months has bap- 
tized nearly a thousand people. 

We are especially gratified over two building enterprises 
which have reached their completion during the last year. 

One is the new church at Lingayen where we have long 
needed a church building. It is a beautiful and commodious 
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structure in one of the prettiest provincial capitals in the 
‘Islands, and where several thousand young people are in attend- 
ance at the high school. Throngs attended the dedicatory 
exercises on a recent Sunday. District Superintendent and 
Mrs. C. C. Herrmann gave themselves unstintedly to this much 
needed enterprise. 

The other notable achievement of this quadrennium is the 
erection of the new Harris Memorial Training School for the 
preparation of young women for deaconess work under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The 
two beautiful buildings are of re-enforced concrete. ‘They are 
imposing and dignified. There will be accommodations now 
for a hundred devoted young women who are very earnest in 
dedicating themselves to work for the Master. Miss Margaret 
Decker, the principal, and her two efficient assistants, Miss 
Mary Evans and Miss Hazel Davis, are to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon at last having conveniences and equipment for 
carrying forward one of the most important branches of our 
work in the Philippines. 

There is not space to speak in detail of our successful labors 
in our hospitals in Manila and Aparri; and of our busy Publish- 
ing House, and of our eight dormitories in Manila, San 
Fernando, Vigan and Tuguegarao; and of our Bible Women’s 
Training School in Lingayen; and of our Theological Semi- 
nary in which we are working conjointly with other denomina- 
tions. It is not boasting to claim that no investment of our 
Church at home in Foreign Missions has surpassed our labors 
here, because of the consecration, and earnest endeavors, and 
fine abilities of the workers, and the vast opportunities of this 
most fruitful field. 

We are confidently hoping that the greatly increased interest 
of the people in America in the governmental condition of the 
Philippines will very largely add to the financial gifts of the 
home people. We leave it to politicians and statesmen to con- 
clude matters with reference to the political status of these 
Islands in their relation to the United States, but all of our 
experienced Filipino leaders in our church work agree that 
it will be a long and indefinite time before Protestant work 
in these Islands will be able to get along without the assistance 
of workers and money from America. We sincerely hope that 
the people at home will not lose enthusiasm in our church work 
even if they should become impatient with the tactics employed 
by some of the political leaders here. 

The Filipino people are not surpassed in their possibilities 
of development by any Oriental people. They have been de- 
prived by an astute and superstitious medievalism of the Holy 
Bible with all of its refining influences, and Protestantism is 
bringing to them the Open Bible, and the Public School, and 
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freedom of thought, and the defense of pure womanhood, 
and democratic privileges. 

We are working under “The Stars and Stripes,” and if 
Americans always “follow the Flag” there should be a vast in- 
crease in the offerings of money and workers and deep sym- 
pathy. We believe as the people at home know our needs and 
possibilities they will generously respond. 
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The Singapore Area is often spoken of as the “Tsland 
Empire.” Though because of the small scale on which this 
part of the world is usually drawn, its size does not readily 
appear, yet it is necessary to remember that from Sumatra 
south to Java and east to Borneo covers territory larger than 
the United States. La 

It lies both sides of the equator and has a tropical climate. 
The thermometer rarely rises above 95 degrees, but the high 
humidity makes it hard to bear in some sections. It produces 
prolifically several crops a year. The native peoples are pre- 
dominantly of the Malay race, with their well-known char- 
acteristics. 

These islands have long been exploited by various European 
races. The Dutch control Sumatra, Java, large parts of Borneo 
and the other islands of the Netherlands Indies. Holland here 
exercises governmental control over thirty times the area of 
the home land. The British Empire holds Malaysia as a Crown 
Colony and has a dominating influence over the Federated 
Malay States. The principal city is Singapore with a popula- 
tion of over a quarter of a million, composed of all peoples, 
races, religions and ideals. Penang at the other end of the 
peninsula is also a large and important city with numerous 
growing places throughout the territory. Here is a great source 
of rubber and tin. When the trade in these two commodities 
is poor then business is dull. After a period of inflation during 
the war, the last three years have been sadly depressed. 

The development of this section has been brought about by 
the brains and organizing ability of white men with the brawn 
and shrewdness of the Chinese. The Malay is a poor third in 
this race for existence. People from India forced to move by 
the pressure there are here for trade and coolie work. The 
European peoples are transients. If in government service they 
expect shortly to retire on a pension and return home. If in 
business it is with the hope of soon amassing a sufficient fortune 
to retire. This hope is far from being always realized. 

Java is one of the most densely populated places in the world. 
Its population numbers 34,000,000, of whom 30,000,000 are 
Moslem. But a little distance under the surface they are 
Animists and superstitious with a sad mixture of old and new 
“hantus.” In certain islands is a large number professing 
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Christianity. There are, however, in Borneo and Sumatra vast 
tracts still in jungle. 

Our Mission work, through fortuitous and Providential cir- 
cumstances, has largely been associated with educational work. 
In Malaysia 80 per cent of pupils now enrolled are in Mission 
schools. These are supported partly through government grant- 
in-aid and fees from the pupils, so that the schools are largely 
on a self-supporting basis. 

The attitude of government has changed somewhat on this 
matter. It is still willing to continue such grant-in-aid but is 
circumscribing our liberty of action, bringing teachers and 
qualifications, methods and expenditures under much more 
rigid governmental inspection, continuing however liberty for 
religious instruction, which has offered us so large a place for 
a point of contact. 

Here also influences growing out of the World War are seen 
in increased emphasis on national spirit, in seeking to develop 
loyalty to the ruling nation. This is but natural though em- 
barrassing. It means placing limitations against increase of 
school enrollment and a not friendly attitude toward foreign 
higher education. Its increasing importance as a center of 
world naval power is not unworthy of attention. 

These educational methods, starting in Singapore, have fol- 
lowed the progress of our missionaries into. other islands, as 
they have listened to the call and followed the migrating peo- 
ples. In Medan, Sumatra, we have a school notably successful 
in teaching English to Chinese boys. Also at Buitenzorg, Java, 
we have an educational center for both boys and girls. It is 
however a question how long this method can be successful with 
the changing attitude of the Dutch government, which is be- 
coming more favorable toward an education for the natives in 
their vernacular. 

A fine start was made in Tjisoroea hospital in Java in medical 
work under government subsidy. An extensive program had 
been outlined for eight more government-aided hospitals in 
Dutch territory. The slump in this part of the world during ~ 
the last three years has been so serious that the government has 
felt compelled to postpone indefinitely their proffers of financial 
help. The church should not now attempt this type of work 
beyond its own ability to carry on both financially and with 
workers. 

To this land come the peoples from China and India. We 
learn of their political and national aspirations. They bring 
these with them. They are not amalgamating into one nation. 
Both groups are taught and ministered unto. They must be 
reached through differentiated service. They are all taught 
English in the schools. But, for instance, in Singapore, every 
Sunday we have one service in English, another in Tamil, one 
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in Baba (Straits Chinese), also others in different dialects for 
the Cantonese, Hakka, Hakien, Foochow. The tie which holds 
them together is strained by the differences which separate. 

The training of native workers is receiving attention. In 
Weltevreden is the Training School for Java. Most of the 
students are Battaks and Malay, but these will not furnish 
leadership for the Chinese. We are receiving as many candi- 
dates as we can at present use. The Jean Hamilton Theological 
School at Singapore is trying to solve this difficult matter. It 
is not quite clear what is the best course to pursue. The larger 
monetary inducements held out in business and education add 
to the difficulties of providing pastors for the Chinese people. 

The open field here is a growing one. In numerous towns 
there are groups waiting for the coming of the preacher. While 
the indications are that with limited dimensions, the educa- 
tional opportunity will continue, as indicated in its announced 
policy to provide for all increase of school enrollment and to 
care for collegiate education in this colony, yet these things 
do not limit the evangelistic call and opportunity which will 
be growing and permanent. 

The Publishing House maintained at Singapore is a credit to 
the church. It has a property, clear of debt, worth over $300,- 
000 (Straits) and will soon become a source of income for 
building churches. 

The work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society in this 
area performs a valuable service not only in maintaining schools 
for girls, put also in various forms of activity affecting favor- 
ably the religious life of women. 

From the Annual Conference Minutes for the year 1923 we 
select the following statistics: . 

Malaysia: Churches and parsonages, 70; valuation, $244,990 
(strs. dollars). Total raised locally, $60,944 (strs. dollars) ; 
property and endowment, $1,184,360 (strs. dollars) ; schools, 
53; teachers, 374; daily enrollment, 10,497. 

Netherlands Indies: Churches and parsonages, 22; valuation, 
129,000 guilders. Schools, 18; teachers, 39; enrollment, 1,175. 
Total raised locally, 17,587 guilders. Property and endow- 
ment 888,920 guilders. 

North Sumatra: One church, value 50,000 guilders; one 
school, 50,000 guilders. ; 
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Copenhagen Area embraces the northern part of Europe from 
the Arctic Sea to Baltica. It covers a territory of 459,000 
square miles. The Methodist Episcopal Church in this Area 
is at work in northern towns where for months at a time in 
summer the sun never sets and in winter never rises. The 
church membership is well scattered over the Area from this 
northern territory to the most southern part of. the Danish coun- 
try. Most of Norway, Sweden and Finland is very thinly popu- 
lated. The people in these poorer regions are neglected in every 
sense—including the work of Christian churches. The state 
churches claim as members all but the very few who have actu- 
ally withdrawn their membership. There is a shortage of pas- 
tors for the state churches, especially in the distant and poorer 
parishes; the clergy are attracted to the more wealthy churches. 

It is in these poorer sections of Norway and Sweden that 
Methodism has made its greatest gains during the quadrennium ; 
for it is to these sections that the Bishop has appointed most of 
the Methodist pastors. Of course the churches are small because 
of the scattered population ; nevertheless an excellent evangelis- 
tic work has been carried on by pastors and lay preachers, and 
a foundation has been laid for extensive Christian activity. 

The past four years in Scandinavia, as in other parts of the 
world, have been seriously affected by the dreadful aftermath 
of the World War. Although the Copenhagen Area outside of 
Finland did not take an active part in the War, it has shared 
in the suffering and other consequences of the calamity. It has 
suffered especially because of its proximity to those countries 
to which the war was most costly. To Scandinavia the War 
has meant stagnation in commercial affairs, the worst unemploy- 
ment situation in her history, a drop in money values, high 
prices, an emphasis on material things, religious indifference, 
and a recklessness leading often to blasphemy and mockery of 
holy things. The housing situation and many other evils have 
served the forces of wrong and have seemed to deprave the 
people. % 

State expenses are so high that people with good incomes 
have been so taxed they are obliged to forego all but the neces- 
sities of life. 

Our church members have spent considerable of their money 
that would otherwise have gone into our treasuries in assisting 
our war-stricken neighbors in Austria and Germany. We miss 
the income in our churches, but we are glad that God has en- 
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abled us to be of some service to these stricken people. We 
would not have it otherwise. We have not done as much for 
these sufferers as we ought to have done, but we can say that 
much money and goods have gone from Methodist pockets and 
families through our Methodist pastors. 

In spite of these conditions the Area has made progress toward 
self-support. High prices have prevented us from freeing the 
Board of Foreign Missions from much of its grants toward our 
work, but we have raised more money for self-support this 
quadrennium than in any previous four-year period. And we 
are determined to do still better in the future. The Area Coun- 
cil has adopted a program for the gradual diminishing of aid 
from the Board of Foreign Missions, so that outside of Finland 
we may be self-supporting in about twenty years; then we plan 
to pay back what we received in past years. 

The Centenary call for prayer, activity and giving met with 
fine response all over the Area. It has been a time of humility 
and prayer; more than ever before our pastors and laymen have 
‘engaged in evangelistic work. A spirit of missionary zeal has 
taken hold of many of our young people. It is no exaggeration 
to say that more than a score of intelligent, well-trained young 
Scandinavians are now ready to go wherever the church has a 
work for them. Many are in preparation in schools and hos- 
pitals planning to devote their lives to foreign mission work. 


SWEDEN 


Statistics show a decrease in church membership within the 
Swedish Conference. Unfortunately this is the case with every 
organized free church in the country. It is due in part to the 
universal religious indifference and pleasure seeking in after- 
war days. It seems to have been harder to Sweden than to any 
other country. It is also in part due to the rapid spreading 
over Sweden of such movements as Christian Science, Russel- 
ism, Theosophy, Spiritism and similar cults. The so-called Pen- 
tecostal Movement has been a disrupting influence in the organ- 
ized churches, and has taken away many of their members. 

Yet in quite a number of places—especially in the neglected 
sections of the north—Methodism has done a great work. Ten 
new churches have been organized. Sixteen new church edifices 
have been built, and a like number of older ones have been thor- 
oughly repaired. Thirteen new parsonages have been erected 
or purchased. The purchase of a central building as head- 
quarters in Stockholm has been of value to our activities 
throughout Sweden. Here are to be found the deaconess home, 
Conference and office rooms, and the bishop’s headquarters. It 
is planned before long to have the Swedish Book Concern have 
its quarters in this building. 

Self-support has increased more than twenty per cent over 
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last quadrennium. But to that may also be added money col- 
lected in the Centenary time for the consolidating of the sev- 
eral branches of the work, and now held in solid stocks as a 
foundation for self-support in coming years when grants from 
the Board of Foreign Missions will be diminished and finally 
cease. 


NORWAY 


A serious menace to our Christian work has been the turning 
of many of our laboring people to Bolshevism as proclaimed 
from Moscow. Many of the trade unions have proclaimed free- 
thinking as a necessity for membership. If one wants a position 
in the union or wants to be considered a member in good stand- 
ing, he must declare himself a free-thinker. This has forced 
some of our Methodist brethren who believe communism the best 
political scheme to desert their fellow workers and give up posi- 
tions of trust. One of these is a member of parliament elected 
by the communists. Of course this is proving a serious check to 
Methodism’s work among the laboring classes—and it was here 
that we formerly did our most fruitful work. 

Nevertheless our Norwegian pastors have not worked in vain. 
Doors have been opened to them everywhere. Especially in the 
northern part of the country have they been successful. These 
territories, where live the poorer people, have been free from 
the worst of the poison of free-thinking. We must use this 
opportunity to give them a form of Christianity that will pre- 
serve them when Satan and his helpers are at hand. 

During the quadrennium four new churches were organized 
and three church edifices were built. In southern Norway two 
new churches were organized. In the south there are also several 
strong churches that during this period have built parsonages, 
or have had their buildings renovated, repaired or wholly rebuilt. 

Our work in Christiana has greatly benefited by the purchase 
of a large central building. Here one of our churches has found 
a permanent home, and such activities as the theological school, 
the deaconess work, the home for young people from the coun- 
try who are also university students, and the Christian hospital 
find quarters here. This excellent property in Christiana will 
in the near future be the headquarters for all our Methodist 
work in Norway. 

The Norwegian churches have increased their giving for pas- 
tors’ salaries more than 78 per cent during the quadrennium ; 
and other large sums have been received by the Centenary com- 
mittee for other self-supporting purposes. 


DENMARK 
The churches in Denmark have gone forward during the quad- 
rennium. There has been a steady increase year bY year in mem- 
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bership, in Sunday schools and in finances. The work has been 
carried on steadily in the older congregations, and five new 
churches have been organized. While the membership in the 
churches has increased by only nine per cent, finances have in- 
creased more rapidly. The receipts for pastors’ salaries have 
increased by more than 130 per cent, and we are on the way 
toward self-support. Our people were greatly inspired by the 
Centenary message. We have had difficult times financially, and 
people once well-to-do are now poor. But their giving has been 
marked by a regularity which has in the end brought good 
results. 

In the provinces given back to Denmark after the war, our 
Methodist work has prospered. There are very good congrega- 
tions in several places. At Flensburg we have taken over the 
members who formerly belonged to the German Church there. 
As Kolding was the town nearest the old border, we organized 
the church members. living there and made that town the for- 
tress from which we waged the battle against sin and ungodli- 
ness in the new territory; here towns and villages are filled with 
saloons and rumshops—more in proportion to population than in 
any place in the older Denmark. 

Three new churches were built during the quadrennium, and 
two houses (formerly used by saloon keepers) were bought and 
transformed into Methodist prayer-houses; one of them is in 
Hamlet’s old historic town of Elsinore. This town has property 
for the erection of a church in the future. Seven parsonages 
were either built or purchased. The housing calamity forced 
upon the churches the necessity of thus securing new homes for 
our pastors. 


FINLAND 


Although the Methodist Episcopal Church has always been 
a “revival church” in Finland, it has been that especially during 
the past four years. It has poured new life into the churches. 
The other free churches, and even the state church, have been 
awakened to a larger aggressiveness and more evangelistic zeal. 
They have imitated especially our work among the country peo- 
ple and those in the villages. By the grace of God our church in 
a high degree has been an instrument to influence the Finnish 
people to a truer understanding of Christianity—an under- 
standing that has developed since the war. That result is due 
chiefly to the Centenary Movement. In many of our churches 
there have been strong revivals. In the three years, 1920 to 
1923, of the present quadrennium, 1,934 persons have united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church; while in the former simi- 
lar period the number was 282. The receipts for foreign mis- 
sions show a similar increase : 32,895 Fm. in the earlier quadren- 
nium ; 129,822" Fm. in the one just closing. 
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New work has been undertaken in Wuoksenlaakso, where we 
now have the largest church in the country with its own build- 
ing and parsonage. New churches have also been organized in 
Joensuu, Kajana, Sardavala, Lahtis, Dalsbruk and Skaftung. 
The Swedish congregation at Dalsbruk has built a church. In 
Abo, Borga, Jacobsstad, Tammerfors, Sideby and Viborg houses 
have been purchased and fitted up as churches. Parsonages have 
been built or purchased at Tammerfors, Dalsbruk, Jacobsstad 
and Wuoksenlaakso. 

In 1919 the sum of 136,898 Fm. was raised toward self- 
support. The increase was more than 100 per cent in 1923, 
the total received being 288,015 Fm. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK AND WORK FOR YOUTH 


The main object of our educational work is the training of 
men for our ministry. On account of the difference of languages 
the earlier education has to be carried on in the local countries ; 
until now it is the only thing we have done. Some of our 
preachers have studied at the national universities and at Amer- 
ican Methodist universities, but after graduating from our theo- 
logical schools most of them have had to be content with the 
course of study as prescribed in the Discipline. For many years 
we have felt the need for an institute of higher standing; we 
planned for it for many years, but every plan failed until we 
secured an area council. In February of last year the plan was 
worked out, and we went ahead to secure a suitable building 
for a joint theological school. An estate in Gothenborg, Sweden, 
well adapted to our needs, was purchased, and plans made so 
that the work was commenced in February of this year. 

During the quadrennium we have had in our four theological 
schools 92 students. Of these 39 have completed their studies 
and have taken up the active work of the ministry of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. More will be ready for service during 
the present year. 

In Denmark our “People’s High School” has educated the 
young people of our Epworth Leagues to higher. spiritual and 
intellectual standards. With the aid of the Centenary and with 
other moneys collected by the Epworthians and other friends 
it has been made possible to secure a large garden near Aarhus 
and to have a school house built on the site. 


EPWORTH LEAGUES 


The Centenary movement met with a great response from 
the young people. The Epworth Leagues of Denmark have de- 
cided to pay the salary of a former member who is now a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Belgian Congo. 
In Finland the Epworthians are among the leaders in the great 
revivals. They regularly attend Bible study and mission study 
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classes. In Norway the membership has increased 18 per cent. 
What has been said about the Finnish young people may be said 
about the Norwegians also ; they are eagerly taking part in evan- 
gelistic and revival work. It is an omen for future good in 
Sweden that courses in Bible study and in missions are con- 
ducted. The students in our theological schools come largely 
from the Epworth Leagues. It was in Epworth League prayer 
meetings and Bible study classes that the abilities of these young 
people were discovered. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Dr. Ernest L. Mills has rendered valuable service to the Sun- 
day school cause on the area. In each Conference in Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark a pastor has been appointed for Sunday 
school extension work. Dr. Mills has inspired us to greater 
effort in the training and education of teachers. 

The increase in the number of students has varied in the sev- 
eral Conferences, but the total enrollment shows an increase of 
3,500. Connected with the Sunday school are such organizations 
as the Junior League, the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. They 
have grown very fast in Scandinavia; they can be of great serv- 
ice if they are led in the right way; that is the problem we are 
trying to solve with the blessing of God who has charged us to 
“feed my lambs.” 


SOCIAL WORK 


Our social work goes on hand in hand with our religious and 
evangelistic work. Those who support the social work do so 
because of the moral values and moral influence. Our social 
work is divided into work for the sick, work for the old and 
feeble people, work for young mothers with babies, work for 
destitute men. . 


DEACONESS WORK 


The work for the sick, the old and the feeble and part of the 
work for the destitute children is carried on mainly by our 
deaconesses. On the whole Area we have 160 consecrated dea- 
conesses and a large number of probationers—an increase of 
38 per cent during the quadrennium. From seven headquarters 
they go out to do their ministry of service in hospitals, in homes 
for old people, in children’s homes, or as workers engaged by 
local churches for service among the poor and destitute people 
of the community. Our best deaconess work is in Norway, 
where we have an excellent hospital in Bergen. In Sweden two 
homes for sick people belong to our church and are under the 
direction of deaconesses; the Danish deaconesses have three 
homes for sick and feeble persons. Besides that our deaconesses 
are in great demand by doctors and hospitals everywhere; at 
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least one hospital (not a Methodist) is guided solely by dea- 
conesses. Besides the hospitals, most of the homes for old peo- 
ple, the recreation homes and the children’s homes are served 
by deaconesses. 


OLD PEOPLE'S HOMES 


In addition to the homes for old and feeble people managed 
directly by our deaconesses, we have on the Area three other 
homes for old people (and two others under erection) and two 
recreation homes. 


WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Seven hundred and twenty-nine destitute children are cared 
for in twenty-one children’s homes. Besides the permanent 
homes we have a large number of day nurseries and provisional 
institutions, where children are cared for when mothers are 
obliged to work outside their homes. Some of these institutions 
are for the older children; here they are given food and shelter 
in the leisure hours when the day-schools are closed and both 
parents are at work. In these temporary places of residence 
the child learns his lessons for the next day of school; when 
that. is done the inspectress leads in songs and in play. During 
the summer vacation period our Central Missions conduct chil- 
dren’s colonies in the country; and there thousands of city chil- 
dren may get fresh air, and nourishing food during several 
weeks. In the winter time our Central Missions and many of 
our churches conduct soup-kitchens for hungry children; there 
they can have a meal of nourishing food every day. In almost 
every church there is a ladies’ organization preparing clothes for 
the poor and destitute children. 


CENTRAL MISSIONS 


As already stated, most of our children’s work is carried on 
-by central missions. In almost all of the larger cities of the 
Area there has been organized Central Mission work after the 
model of the Copenhagen Central Mission. The aim of these 
missions is in the name of the Lord to bring both temporal and 
spiritual relief to the people in greatest need. This work is 
financed chiefly by well-to-do people outside the church, but of 
course our own members share in the giving, and they carry on 
the actual work. In the winter season people by the thousands 
go to the central mission for bread, fuel and house rent, so that 
they may avoid losing their homes and being cared for at public 
expense—which means that they would lose their citizenship and 
other privileges which go with it. 

Another important work of a central mission is to provide 
night lodgings for single men who are out of work and have 
used up all their money. We take them in for a few nights, 
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give them necessary food, while we try to find them employment 
or get them in touch with families of friends. If they have 
neither family nor friend we let them work at wood chopping 
or some similar tasks. This is a very much needed rescue work ; 
through it many young men are lifted to a higher plane for 
their whole mode of living. In connection with this work we 
have lectures and musicales for these folks out of work. 

Still another greatly needed work carried on by our central 
missions is among mothers with children who are without homes. 
This is a special feature of the activities of the Copenhagen 
Central Mission. When such a woman comes to the central 
mission she is given food and shelter for a short time, while she 
herself or we are finding for her a permanent home. We have a 
home for young girl-mothers where they may be before their 
babies are born and after they are born; twenty-of them can 
be cared for here; and we assist them in finding homes for 
their little ones whom they have learned to love. 

There are many other forms of Christian work carried on all 
over the Area by the central missions and by the social workers 
and institutions in general of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Our social work has given us an eminent place among the 
churches. 

God grant us the grace and spiritual power to carry on our 
social work and our evangelistic work among our fellowmen. 
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Bistiop Hpcar BLAKE 


The -Mediterranean Area comprises the territory in the 
Mediterranean Basin, the Balkan Peninsula, and the Madeira 
Islands. It embraces France, Spain, Italy, Yugo-Slavia, Bul- 
garia, ‘Tunisia, Algeria and Madeira. It also includes the 
Italian work in Switzerland. Our work touches two continents, 
Europe and Africa. It serves three civilizations, Latin, Slavic, 
and Arabic. It confronts three great and powerful religious 
systems—the Roman Catholic, the Greek Orthodox, and Moham- 
medanism. The Area is one of the most fascinating and 
challenging in the Church in the variety and complexity of its 
problems. 

We are working in eleven languages: French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, German, Hungarian, Serbian, Bulgarian, 
Arabic, Kabyle, and English. Our work is evangelistic, social, 
- recreational, educational, medical and physical relief. In addi- 
tion to our churches, we have 14 schools, 12 orphanages, 5 
dispensaries, 8 social and 6 industrial centers. In our orphan- 
ages and schools we are caring for the training of more than two 
thousand children. 

In point of membership the Mediterranean Area is the small- 

est in the Church and seems likely to remain so for a long time. 
The conditions we face are such as to challenge our faith and 
zeal to the utmost. Nothing but a long and persistent cam- 
paign of the most determined character will establish evangeli- 
eal Christianity, as we understand it, in Southern and South- 
eastern Europe and in North Africa. If we expect quick re- 
‘turns, and large results immediately, we shall be disappointed. 
It is not a work of years but of generations that confronts us. 
Unless we are willing to face this fact and accept it, it is 
better that we acknowledge our unwillingness to undertake so 
difficult a task, and withdraw from the field. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Roman Catholicism is the dominant and controlling religion 
in the Latin countries. It is more dominant to-day than for 
a century. By a strange turn of fortune, combined with skill- 
ful and not over scrupulous diplomacy, the Vatican that sought 
the defeat of the Allied Nations during the war, is more strongly 
entrenched politically in the Allied Nations than before the 
war. 

In Italy, the crucifix has been restored in public schools by 
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government decree. Roman Catholicism has been officially 
acknowledged as the national religion by the state. The teach- 
ing of its traditions and dogmas ‘has been made compulsory in 
the elementary schools. The Vatican now has the opportunity . 
it has sought for half a century to capture the youth of Italy, 
and is bending every effort to do so. The fruitage of the life 
time struggle of Cavour and Mazzini and Garibaidi to deliver 
Italy from the bondage of Romanism has been swept away in 
a day. Whether the destruction is to be complete and perma- 
nent remains to be seen. - 

France has reestablished diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can. It is again sending its representative to Rome, and Rome 
is sending its nuncio to Paris. The church properties that were 
taken by the state at the time of.the separation have been re- 
turned to the church. The religious orders that were expelled 
from the country are returning in strength. Religious organ- 
izations that were looked upon as a menace to the life of the 
French nation are being received again within its hospitable 
borders. The leaders of the church do not conceal their hos- 
tility to the republic, nor do they hesitate to work for its over- 
throw and the reestablishment of the monarchy. While all 
this is transpiring, the voice of Protestantism is too feeble to 
be heard or too weak to be heeded. 

Spain appears to be as strongly in the grip of Catholicism as 
ever. A few months ago a liberal government proposed to grant 
religious freedom to all churches and religions. It was im- 
mediately overthrown and a dictatorship put in its place. It 
was only a few weeks ago that the King and Queen of Spain 
made their famous pilgrimage to Rome and kissed the Pope’s 
toe in token of allegiance and submission. This humiliating 
spectacle passed without a protest from their subjects at home. 

Roman Catholicism in Europe is the same narrow and in- 
tolerant ecclesiasticism that it has always been. It does not 
and apparently cannot change. Every organization and move- 
ment that makes for progress is fought with the same bitterness 
and unscrupulous skill as in the days of Pius IX, who placed 
a ban on railroads on the ground that railroads make for prog- 
ress, and progress is a foe to religion and the church. During 
the past year, Protestant Bibles have been publicly burned in 
the streets of Rome by the authorities of the church. Meth- 
odism, has been assailed in the most bitter and violent fashion 
by the Catholic controlled press. It has been misrepresented, 
maligned and opposed in the most virulent fashion. The faith- 
ful have been warned against us, and assistance has been sum- 
moned from America to drive the Methodists from the Eternal 
City. 

The Reformed Church is doing its work with splendid courage 
in France as are the Waldensians in Italy.. But their numbers 
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are too few and their resources too limited to successfully with- 
stand the onslaught of political Romanism with its unlimited 
resources and power. 

In Spain there is no Protestant Church capable of even seem- 
ing to meet the situation. If Protestantism is not to perish as 
a vital force in the life of the Latin countries, the present 
evangelical agencies must be supplemented by some great and 
powerful Protestant body such as Methodism. I do not believe 
that this is a time for retreat or timidity. Methodism can, if 
it will, put heart and life into the Protestant forces of South- 
ern Europe. ‘To curtail our activities or to lessen our efforts 
in the least degree in the face of the present emergency would 
be a surrender of the providential responsibility that has been 
placed upon us for such a time as this. 


MOHAMMEDANISM 


There is probably no field that offers a more promising ap- 
proach to Moslemism than North Africa. This does not mean 
that the numerical returns have been notable as yet; or that 
they are likely to be in the near future. A people moulded 
into a single groove for forty generations cannot be changed ih 
one. 

Mohammedanism is not only a religion, it is a complete 
political and social system. It is a net work of regulations, 
customs and laws. Its followers are hedged about and pro- 
tected at every turn from non-Moslem influences. And if per- 
chance a Mohammedan becomes a convert to Christianity the 
social penalties are such as to make life unbearable in a Moham- 
medan community. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, the case 
is not hopeless. North Africa offers probably the most fruitful 
approach to Mohammedanism to be found anywhere. The 
Berber population was Christian until it was overwhelmed by 
the Arab invasion and forced to accept Mohammed as its prophet 
at the peril of the sword. The Berbers are in close and sym- 
pathetic contact with Western Christianity. Their interests 
center in Europe rather than in Arabia. Gradually they are 
taking on the form and substance of our own civilization. The 
Berbers are probably more open to Christian approach than any 
other section of the Mohammedan world. If we are wise, we 
shall strengthen our stakes in North Africa and carry forward 
our work there with increasing zeal and with constantly enlarg- 
ing resources. North Africa is on the eve of large developments 
if we but press our work with the necessary vigor and support. 


THE BALKANS 


The Balkans, still the fire-brand of Europe, have been opened 
up to outside influences through the war. A process of re- 
construction is going on. New forces are at work, new ideas are 
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coming into play, new foundations are being laid, new institu- 
tions are becoming possible. The Balkans that gave so much 
and received so much during the war are increasingly open to us. 

In Yugo-Slavia our work is developing rapidly in the N orth. 
New congregations are being gathered, new churches are being 
organized, and our membership is increasing. The future in 
Yugo-Slavia is a matter of men and money. The former are 
available as rapidly as the latter is obtainable. 

During the quadrennium we have taken over the work of 
the American Board in Macedonia. The need there is as great 
as in the Apostle’s day, and the cry is the same: “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’ Macedonia has been the cockpit 
of the Balkans for centuries and is still its greatest menace. 
Exploited and oppressed by the Turks for centuries, the 
Macedonians are still in a state of unrest and ferment. No peo-. 
ple of Europe are more in need of the healing influences of 
the Gospel of Christ and its constructive ministry than the 
Macedonians. 

Little Albania stretched out its hands to Methodism for aid. 
It offered to put its public schools under our care and to submit 
the education of its youth to our direction, if we would accept 
the responsibility. Albania is the only Mohammedan nation 
that has ever appealed to Christianity to save it. Thus far 
nothing has been done. Obligations to other fields and lack 
of funds for new work have prevented us from answering 
Albania’s cry for help. Unless the appeal is soon answered it 
will cease. The opportunity will pass, and the responsibility 
for another unheard call will be laid against us. 

Bulgaria has been an orphan among the missions of Meth- 
odism for half a.century. Our Church assumed responsibilities 
and failed to meet them. We have not understood Bulgaria’s 
needs. When we should have given with a lavish hand we with- 
held our bounty, and doled out a pittance. Bulgaria is open to 
evangelical Christianity. It is hospitable to kindness and sym- 
pathy. We have work there that is a credit to Methodism and 
the Kingdom of Christ. If Bulgaria had been fed instead of 
starved, it would have compared favorably with the most pros- 
perous missions of the Church. Happily the policy of the past 
is being changed. We are beginning to deal with Bulgaria in 
a more generous fashion. Time will demonstrate the wisdom 
of the new way. Unless we are greatly mistaken Bulgarian 
Methodism will soon come to its own. 


POLICIES 


A quadrennium of constant contact with the several fields of 
the Area, a study of their needs, and the means of meeting 
them, has steadily strengthened the conviction that a more ade- 
quate equipment is absolutely indispensable for the larger suc- 
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cess of our work. Little halls, located in out-of-the-way places, 
do not and will not command the attention and respect of peo- 
ples who are accustomed to Cathedrals. There is no greater 
waste of money than to put it into work where the limitations 
of equipment are such as to make impossible results that justify 
the expenditure of the time, talent and money invested. We 
must have places of worship that are of sufficient dignity to com- 
mand the respect of those whom we are seeking to aid. We 
cannot hope to win self-respecting Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards or Portuguese, through means that self-respecting 
Americans would not support or tolerate. We must have build- 
ings properly located, respectable in appearance, and equipped 
for the largest social ministry, if we are to make any great im- 
pression upon the peoples we desire to serve. We might as well 
pour our money into rat holes as to attempt to do business for 
the Kingdom of God under the conditions and limitations that 
frequently confront us, conditions that are a reproach to any 
church or religion. 

Our first duty is to make Christians, not Methodists merely. 
We must socialize as well as evangelize our ministry. When 
John sent his messengers to Jesus to inquire, “Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” Jesus said, “Tell 
John of the works of healing and service. They are the proofs 
of my Messiahship.” The ministry of the Church must be as 
varied as the needs of the people. We must be “all things to 
all men” if we would win them. Multitudes outside the Church 
look upon it as a parasite, whose aim is to get, not to give; whose 
purpose is to rule, not to serve. Until we can disabuse their 
minds of these prejudices, and demonstrate that Methodism is 
in the field to serve, we cannot hope for any large response to 
our appeal. The preaching of the Gospel must be accompanied 
by a constantly increasing social ministry. Without it our 
preaching will be in vain. 

Among the Mohammedan peoples medical missions must find 
a constantly enlarging place in our program. The need of 
physical healing is great. Men and women and little children 
live and die with never a doctor or nurse to care for them. The 
wastage of human life is appalling. They are neglected as 
though they were not, nor had ever been. They sicken and die 
and nobody cares. The ministry of Jesus was a healing min- 
istry. He cured bodies as well as souls. He fought disease as 
he fought sin. Both were a curse to humanity, in his sight. 
The Church must follow in His train. The healing ministry is 
the most effective form of evangelism. The Moslem may con- 
trovert our preaching but he cannot answer Christianity’s serv- 
ice to the poor and needy. One cure in the name of Christ is 
worth a thousand sermons. Yet we have not a single medical 
mission in the whole of. North Africa. 
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Youth is our largest hope. It is from them that our leader- 
ship must come. Americans cannot save Kuropeans. They can 
help. But only nationals can save their own countrymen. Our 
schools must be strengthened and others must be established. 
Education is our greatest power. The most strategic work with 
this generation is to train the leaders for the next. Schools, 
more schools, and better schools for the young is our crying 
necessity. A thousand leaders for to-morrow is better than ten 
thousand converts for to-day. 

Among the Moslems, industrial education must have a large 
place. Mohammedan communities need carpenters, masons, 
mechanics, and farmers as well as evangelists. A Christian 
carpenter may be quite as effective in turning a Moslem village 
to Christ as a Christian preacher. A thousand carefully trained 
Christian craftsmen would win Moslem North Africa to Christ 
in two generations. We have the beginnings but they are small 
and inadequate. We must have help and have it generously. 
We have the plans. We need the money to mature them. 

Larger administrative freedom must be given to the Church 
abroad if it is to grow in strength. Our ministers and people 
must be allowed a larger measure of control over their own 
affairs. They know the field. They know its needs. And they 
can be trusted. They will make mistakes, but they will unmake 
them also. They will learn by doing, and only by doing. The 
present policy of controlling everything from America even to 
“the putty in the window panes,” can only result in a weak and 
sickly church, without initiative, strength or power. Continued 
administrative domination by American boards and committees 
means strangulation and death. The field must have freedom if 
it is to flourish. 
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It is difficult to believe that the quadrennium has almost 
passed at this writing and yet profound changes have occurred 
during these four years. 

Like a gradual alteration in climate, perhaps the greatest 
changes are occurring so almost imperceptibly as to be difficult 
to analyze and describe. 

Such, for instance, are the effects of the awakening of the 
Latin races to the desirability of integrating the whole Latin 
family into a political “bloc” to offset what is thought to be the 
ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon in world affairs. This it is that 
gives importance to the recent rapprochement between Italy 
and Spain. For the time, there is some dissatisfaction in 
France—arising, perhaps, from rivalry in the Mediterranean 
and in North Africa, but this will pass away. And the Empire 
Spain sought autocratically to build, may more securely be re- 
stored by the free association of the nations speaking the 
Romance languages. 

All this deeply affects South. America. For the openly ex- 
pressed program is to win back to racial allegiance the Western 
Republics which passed from Spain, politically, into Republican- 
ism, there finding safety in the earlier days under the aegis of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Now, passing beyond any fears of physi- 
cal compulsion, they are sought in respectful and even adulatory 
terms to recognize their racial ties of blood and language and 
culture that bind them together. The call is the more alluring 
since the stronger and better developed Republics fret under 
ceaseless North American utterances regarding the United 
States alone being the judge of all legitimate action under the 
“Monroe Doctrine,” since the doctrine is unilateral and de- 
rives its authority solely from the national will of the U. S. A. 
A little imagination might lead to a happier treatment of the 
subject and thus to the readier evolution of a Pan-Americanism 
which would secure the same ends without constantly growing 
irritation. 

Now all this pours water on the Roman wheel. For no oppor- 
tunity is lost in declaring that the Latin Church best suits the 
Latin temperament. 

But the New Testament knows nothing about all these “mod- 
ern” points of view. They belong to a “naturalistic philosophy” 
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so called. A true Christ is as much at home in the Latin as in 
the “Anglo-Saxon” mind and is entirely suited to both. 

The history of the quadrennium in South America proves the 
truth of this contention. For while the “Dia de la raza,” the 
visits of Cardinals, ete., have held their sentimental appeal, the 
cause of simple, virile, comparatively unadorned but sincere 
religion has gone forward in the Methodist camp (and in other 
evangelical camps) as never before. 

Advance has been chiefly in two directions, in the domesticat- 
ing of the life and institutions of Methodism and in the grow- 
ing sense of capacity to carry on for ourselves, both in financial 
resources and in spiritual energy for advance. 

Different parts of the field differ much from each other in 
both these regards but something of movement there has been 
everywhere and notable movement in places. 

To judge by statistics, merely, would be misleading. We have 
not the mighty hordes of Asia. These are young nations with 
enormous resources and assured futures. But as yet the popula- 
tions are scant. Their history is before them. Any healthful 
touch put upon them now promises great future returns. These 
peoples are to be weighed, not counted. The counting will come 
as surely as the presence of great physical abundance must ulti- 
mately register in vast populations. The emphatic call is to 
spiritually seize the cradle of future human swarms before the 
swarms arrive. 

But even in statistics is some room for encouragement. There 
has been good growth in membership, rising from a total of 
about 11,000 in 1920 to 14,300 in 1924, or a gain of 30 per 
cent in the quadrennium, while the development of financial 
self-support and benevolences has risen from about $70,000 
American gold to $150,000 gold, an average for the whole area of 
about $11.00 gold per capita and a growth of over 100 per 
cent. . 

While in the older and better developed work on the East 
Coast the average rises to $18.00 each, a record without parallel 
in the whole range of Methodism’s Foreign Missions. 

But this, while encouraging, tells little of the growing experi- 
ence of these young churches in deeper knowledge of the things 
of God, and of the power of grace to cleanse and beautify life 
as well as the strength that hes in the churches themselves to 
communicate this new life to communities hitherto untouched. 

Great has been my satisfaction to constantly have reported 
to me, beginnings in new localities, beginnings often made by 
Godly laymen who have moved into regions where before evan- 
gelical teaching was unknown. There are dozens of little 
groups all over the country with occasional preachings and 
gettings together of inquiring minds, with some humble but 
sincere Methodist doing what he can to teach his neighbors. 
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In this virility of personal religion rather than in any neo- 
political movement I put my confidence in the expansion of 
Methodism. 

There has been a good deal of church building, the value 
of our church buildings having risen from about $850,000 gold 
to over a million and ten thousand. But scattered over four 
Republics, the call is for an intensive program of church build- 
ing during the next quadrennium, a program in which the 
South American Methodists, though small in number, will 
largely help themselves. 

The schools have given us great concern. They are well 
patronized and more powerful in their impact on the life of the 
young generation but growing efficiently in state schools and 
the expanding ideas of education. among ourselves, make it 
increasingly difficult to maintain good schools largely manned 
by missionary teachers on the small subventions received from 
the appropriations. It must be true in all our foreign fields 
that we are attempting abroad, often among unfriendly sur- 
roundings, and amid hostile critics, what we could not succeed 
in doing in the home land, namely, support well-equipped - 
schools from tuition fees and the small yearly doles ot the 
churches—without endowments and special building grants. 

Some way must be found to come to the help of all our for- 
eign schools. 

In spite of handicaps our South American schools have ren- 
dered splendid service. Among the greater assets of the South 
American area is the Chile Farm school, which promises to be 
of very large value in the agricultural development of Central 
Southern Chile and in raising the whole farmer tehantry to 
higher levels of Christian manhood. 

The W. F. M. S. does not have many schools or institutions 
of any kind in South America, but those there are rank among 
the best in any land, and such a school as “Crandon Institute” 
in Montevideo reflects the highest credit upon Methodist enter- 

rise. 

: Methodist missionaries in South America face difficult situa- 
tions demanding capacity and utmost patience, and the church 
may well be proud of the gallant group of her sons and 
daughters who have worked for this quadrennium under the 
Southern Cross. 
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Wiser P. TurrkigLp, RESIDENT BIsHoP 


Ir would appear that in the first assignment of a bishop-to 
Mexico City, the General Conference had in view not merely 
his relation to a small Conference in the compact territory allo- 
cated to the Methodist Episcopal Church, but also to a possible 
mission of international and interracial service. In fact, in the 
strong representations made to me through the Episcopal Com- 
mittee, in the closing hours of the General Conference, after 
my assignment to another area, the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion for the broader service in the interest of the Kingdom 
most keenly appealed to me, and influenced me in my volun- 
teering for service as the first resident bishop for the Mexico 
City Area. It has therefore been my aim to pave the way 
towards a better understanding between the two neighboring 
* peoples and to cultivate more cordial international relations in 
the interest of permanent co-operation and good-will. To this 
end it has been my privilege to keep in touch with the chief 
executives and officers of state in both republics, and to directly 
reach the people through hundreds of addresses, besides articles 
and interviews in the secular and religious press. 

Diplomacy, war, intervention, commercialism through a cen- 
tury have failed to bring these two neighboring nations to- 
gether. It is time to try nobler motives and new contacts 
through religion, so that instead of a Border riven by distrust 
and bloodshed, we may establish a Border of peace and mutual 
good will, thus riveting together peoples of one continent having 
common interests and common aims. It is one of the tragedies 
of North American history that a people along a border of 
1,800 miles have been so little influenced in mental outlook, 
habits of thought, and philosophy of hfe by contacts with 
church and state in the United States for hundreds of years. 
Citizens of one North American continent, we have missed a 
big chance, through Mexico, to mold the thought and spiritual 
life of all Latin America. We believe that what Mexico needs 
is not the “gold-cure” through United States capital and ex- 
ploitation, but the Christ-cure—the application of the social 
principles and ideals of Jesus to the whole life of the people 
in terms of social justice, human sympathy and brotherly help- 
fulness. The millions of peons are at last breaking through 
from slavery and darkness into the light of a new day. Herein 
is the best opportunity ever given the Protestant Church for 
constructive evangelism. 
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Area and Supervision. My supervision of the work in Mexico 
began just at the close of the revolution that seated Obregon in 
_ the presidential chair. The courageous and effective work of 
Bishop McConnell during eight years of revolution is worthy of 
all praise. The permanence of the evangelical movement is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that when every missionary was forced off 
the field, the work of the Church was firmly held together by na- 
tional workers. Slow national recovery began in 1920. The favor- 
able attitude of the Obregon government was early assured, the 
resident bishop being the first representative of any ecclesiastical 
organization to bring to him Christian salutations. Not a mis- 
sionary or church has been molested. The lifting of the peon 
into a broader life, with increased wages and a chance to get 
land, has been a factor in the increase in membership and giv- 
ing, as set forth below. . 

The area comprises the republics of Mexico, Panama, Costa 
Rica and Peru with Mexico City as the designated residence. 
Actual working of the area proves it to be, on account of the 
altitudes and distances, an impossible adjustment of territory 
for effective supervision. In Mexico the altitude is from 6,500 
to 10,000 feet and in Peru from sea level to 16,000 feet. Even 
by the Pacific line of ships, Panama is twelve days from Mexico 
City and only six from New York. Japan might as well be at- 
tached to the Portland Area as Peru to Mexico City, for the 
latter is distant eighteen days by rail and ship. 

However, the resident bishop has given three months an- 
nually to these southern republics except in 1923, when with 
Bishop Oldham and Dr. Titus Lowe a survey of the Latin- 
American field was made. It was a privilege to be thus associ- 
ated with this saintly and heroic missionary leader, to note his 
methods and to observe the marked signs of progress in his 
vast area. Through the keen observations of Secretary Lowe, 
the Board of Foreign Missions has gained invaluable data con- 
cerning the entire Latin-American field. 

Even with this adjustment of the area the resident bishop 
was able to spend more time in actual residence in Panama 
and Peru than in the case of any former administration. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the quadrennium he spent September 
and October in Mexico and two or three months in the winter 
and spring of each year. The summer and fall of 1923, with 
the hearty concurrence of the Mexico Finance Committee, were 
given to the World Service Commission in a campaign especially 
in behalf of missions and of a larger spirit of co-operation 
and. good will between United States and our neighbor next 
door. 

Union Work. The allocation of territory among the several 
denominations has vindicated this method in missions. To the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are assigned the six states on the 
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great central plateau, where the movements in behalf of freedom 
and the larger life of the people have been carried forward during 
the past hundred years, and the several denominations are united 
in a unified program in the furtherance of the evangelical move- 
ment. The Union Evangelical Seminary in Mexico City has 
now its largest enrollment and plans are adopted for an eligible 
site and buildings. There is a Union Press with a weekly 
paper and a central book store now located at Gante 5. In the 
past year all debts of the Press have been paid and in 1923 
over 16,000,000 pages were printed. All Protestant forces in 
Mexico are united in a plan for the founding of a Union Chris- 
tian University which should do for Mexico what Robert Col- 
lege has done for the Near Hast. An institution with ample 
equipment and endowment to train men of character and fit them 
for genuine leadership and unselfish service, based on thorough 
intellectual equipment, is the outstanding need of Mexico to-day. 
The Rev. Dr. O. W. E. Cook, one of our missionaries, during 
his furlough was chosen to lead this movement, and now by 
the urgent request of the Federal Council of Churches and the 
University Council in Mexico, has been assigned to the work of 
promotion by the Board at New York. Option on a noble site 
is now held and the outlook is favorable. 

Co-operation with the most efficient work and workers or mis- 
sionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has been 
thorough and cordial. The six schools maintained by the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society are of a high order and, in 
the equipment given Christian women for leadership and service, 
are fundamental to the whole program for the larger life for 
Mexico. The Bible School for Deaconesses and Social Workers 
is linked up to the work at Aztecas and Gante. It sent out 
five graduates this year. A Conference Deaconess Board was 
organized in 1922 and the first deaconess consecrated. The or- 
ganization of the “Joint Committee of Methodist Workers” with 
monthly meetings, has developed a fine spirit of sympathetic 
co-operation between missionaries and national workers and has 
fostered a fine spirit of fellowship in Christian service. 

Natiwe Ministry. The demand for a native ministry is 
urgent to fill the ranks depleted by the retirement of the older 
group of ministers. To this end, following the seventeen years 
of faithful administration by that outstanding Mexican leader, 
Dr. Valderrama, the Puebla Institute was reorganized with an 
experienced and efficient educator.as principal. An evangelical 
atmosphere was soon manifest. There now are twenty-three 
candidates in training at the Institute, eighteen of whom are 
in active service'in the missions of Puebla and on the district. 
Thirty-eight are organized in a Life Service group. 

The Annual Ministerial Institute provided for through Dr. 
MacRossie is having a marked influence in equipping our minis- 
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try to meet the exacting requirements of the new day of free- 
dom and enlightenment in Mexico. The “Centenary” has been 
a valuable training school through its institutes and lay classes. 
Besides the bi-monthly “Mexico” and “The Bulletin” 90 book- 
lets and leaflets have been issued. 

Appropriations. As practically all non-recurring funds had 
been appropriated before 1920 for debts and for several worthy 
enterprises, it was necessary for the resident bishop to raise 
large sums through special gifts for the erection of the Aztecas 
Social Center group of buildings, the new Puebla church, etc. 
His purchase of the Patten Rest Home at Cuernavaca (through 
special funds) has proved of effective service, avoiding the home- 
going of several missionaries on account of the altitude. The 
total appropriations from the Board for the entire area since 
1920 available for building enterprises in these three republics 
has been less than $30,000. It should, however, be gratefully 
recorded that the appropriations on account of enlarged mission- 
ary staffs have been about doubled in each mission during the 
Centenary period: 

Stewardship. The Centenary has opened a new era in Mexi- 
can Methodism. The adoption of the method and spirit of 
stewardship has brought in sight the day of an indigenous 
church that shall achieve the ultimate goal of self support, self 
direction and self propagation. The stewardship of money 
represented by 19 per cent of our church members as tithers, 
accounts for the fact that, for example, Gante Church is now 
self supporting through giving 14,000 pesos annually as com- 
pared with 2,500 pesos in 1918, and also that the Puebla mem- 
bership out of their poverty have given over 30,000 pesos for the 
new church. The goal of the Central District is entire self 
support in 1925. 

The following statistics for the Mexico Conference were com- 
piled by Dr. F. F. Wolfe, who has shown unusual efficiency as 
Area Secretary, and set forth, in brief, the results of the five 
Centenary years both as related to stewardship and spiritual 
progress : 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, MEXICO CONFERENCE 
CHuRCH SUPPORT AND BENEVOLENT COLLECTIONS 
Per cent increase 


Amount raised over 1918 

HOTS SRT Gey AU Ae ce $32,044 

TOMO Tae iis ee aig 8. SS os 32,740 2% 
TOZOL cutie eee otrsek baucd. sistas 46,791 46% 
5 LN a RY Sees aietart «eee re Se 58,548 82.7% 
EUG deo ray Nene re 5 ae 75,105 134.4% 
NOOB Meee erect RM an ates che ec 68,463* 113.7% 

OCALA aia ls Sere ovens ts $281,977 in 5 years. 
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Total funds raised on the field, including churches, schools, ete. 











OM Site eceet to ea ee $120,960 
TO MOR ig) ete Ease ee RRR he 125,604 3.8% 
1:92 Or sates Sane steers oes 159,797 32. % 
Ge tue sere Saye ae Tae 221,916 83.46% 
a ME Ae eeer See BGs TEE ANON 246,214 103. 5% 
1923 Be Ris tee teers ere 253,934 109. 9% 
Otel saesaa Notes. hie $1,007,512 in 5 years. 
MEMBERS 
Probationers Total 
Baptisms received members Increase 
MOMS EE ets 6,394 
1919. as 559 IMS 7; 6,965 93° % 
T9200 Sete ee 725 2,046 8,510 33 % 
TKN ere rators 648 1,590 8,734 36.9% 
1922 he cikt ee 717 1,321 8,800 37.6% 
1923) Pes. nee 528 1,615 9,6527 - 51 % 
Totaliasdcin people 7,709 


*Financial crisis account of revolution. 


+Totals after revision of church reeords following the revolution 
of 1910-1917. 


During this period an average of 140 Centenary classes have 
met weekly for Bible study and methods of work with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,092 members. 

Puebla Church. The calamity in the burning of the Puebla 
Church in 1922 has been turned into a blessing. The archi- 
tect’s plans for a spacious and impressive Gothic church stirred 
the people to sacrificial giving. With no appropriation from 
the Board excepting $5,000 in 1924, and only $17,000 available 
from insurance and loan from the Board, this building at a 
cost of 120,000 gold pesos was dedicated during the Conference 
session, March 16, 1924. The giving of over 40,000 pesos by 
our members and missionaries is unprecedented. Special gifts 
from the United States were generous. 

Seven other churches and six school buildings have been 
erected. Many properties have been improved. In 19238 a 
Conference Missionary Society was organized and $1,700 sub- 
scribed. 

Aztecas Church and Social Service. Through the Aztecas So- 
cial Center with its five units now crowned by 2 commodious 
Spanish Gothic church, dedicated last March, entrance is made 
into an open door of social service and evangelical opportunity. 
This is a form of work neglected by the Catholic Church and this 
first concrete example of Christian service through dispensary, 
kindergarten, day nursery, night schools and recreation center, 
together with home visitation in the interest of health, sanita- 
tion, instructed motherhood and ennobled childhood, has already 
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taken hold of the thought and imagination of both the min- 
istry and the people in the city and throughout the Conference. 
The response to this social approach in Christ’s name is mani- 
fest in a membership increased from a minor mission group to 
a church of over 300 members, with gifts of 5,000 pesos to 
the church and with plans for entire self-support next year. 

The appropriation of $2,000 annually by the Board.of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals has enabled our church 
through the leadership of Professor Andres Osuna to greatly ad- 
vance the cause of temperance reform and prohibition, to which 
our pastors and church people are firmly and aggressively com- 
mitted. 

The international vision and missionary spirit of the Board 
of the Epworth League is manifest in providing for the leader- 
ship of our young people through an efficient secretary for 
Mexico. The president and general secretary of the League, 
after personal visitations, have approved the results. A litera- 
ture in Spanish has been created and the League work unified 
and strengthened. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


Extensive plans were projected for the proper celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Methodist missions 
in Mexico in 1873 by Bishop Gilbert Haven and Dr. William 
Butler and to commemorate the great work of Dr. John Butler 
and other workers. The revolution that began last December 
forced the postponement of this celebration. However, an il- 
lustrated history of the mission of 225 pages, printed in both 
Spanish and English, has been published. 


CrentraL AmeErIcAN Mission CONFERENCE 


In 1920 I organized the Central American Mission Confer- 
ence with seven members. The work has made good progress. 
The college and church in Panama have gained enlarged equip- 
ment through the addition of a new stone building. School 
standards have been raised, and through evangelistic work the 
membership of the Sea Wall Church has been more than 
doubled and five missions started with Sunday schools among 
the Spanish and West Indians. The return of Dr. George A. 
Miller as superintendent has brought new strength and hope. 

Instead of one missionary in Costa Rica as in 1920, we now 
have eleven workers with excellent properties in three centers. 
The organization of the Hscuela Metodista in San Jose, the 
capital, with a staff of efficient teachers, so gained favor that 
the President of the Republic gave the first commencement ad- 
dress, warmly commending the school. It has now moved into 
a commodious central building, required by the growth of the 
school. A Biblical Institute is a valuable addition to our 
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work. The standards of our schools are being raised, in line 
with the policy of Superintendent Miller, expressed in the word 
that “wherever we have developed strong secondary schools our 
graduates are coming to prominence and influence and bear 
with them through life the stamp of our ideals.” A church press 
is maintained in Panama and two papers are issued. 


Norte ANnpEs Misston CONFERENCE 


The outstanding fact in Lima has been a revival in the 
churches resulting in eighty conversions, the spiritual quickening 
of pastors and people and the expansion of the work through 
six native preachers which has resulted in an increase of inter- 
est in the work of church and Sunday school. The same spirit 
is manifest in churches far up the Andes with a Conference net 
gain in 1923 of 20 per cent in membership and 25 per cent 
in self-support. The cumulative power of the work is evi- 
denced in the statistical survey of Superintendent Archard show- 
ing an increase in the past quadrennium in the number of min- 
isters, members, and self-support, equalling that of the entire 
previous twenty years. Thus one soweth and another reapeth. 
After years of waiting the Victoria Church in Lima is now 
completed and a commodious church at Huancayo is provided 
for. . 

Hospital. At Lima a joint contract had been made with the 
British-American Committee for the erection of a hospital at 
the cost of about $150,000. Bishop Oldham had shown the 
firm purpose of our Church by the purchase of a lot for $20,400. 
Centenary funds failed, but the obligation held. Fortunately on 
my arrival, the Casa de Salud, a well equipped hospital, occupy- 
ing an entire block, was in straits and for sale. I proposed to” 
the Committee that they purchase and modernize the hospital 
and the Mission would furnish what would be equivalent to 
eight per cent on their investment by the assignment for service 
of a surgeon-in-chief and two other members of the staff. This 
was’ possible because of limited missionary salaries. We now, 
therefore, have a noble hospital plant with four members on 
the Board of Governors, “operated by the Mission of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.” The President of the Republic was 
present at the formal opening and has become a patron, together 
with the Secretary of State and other officials, attracted by the 
exceptional skill of Dr. McCormick. 

Biblical Institute. My first visit to Huancayo, 16,000 feet 
over the top of the Andes, revealed the necessity of a native 
ministry for the evangelization of millions of Indians, now in a 
worse condition than when Spain and the church first named 
Christ to them. Here in connection with the North Andian 
Institute, for which Bishop Oldham through a wise purchase 
secured a spacious campus and three buildings, I established in 
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1920 a Biblical Institute for preachers and social workers, Hight 
candidates started their traiming the first year, with an increase 
in the second and third years. From this Institute we have 
received into the Conference three ministers and through this 
group of workers many Indian villages have been effectively 
reached. They welcome this new evangel eagerly and it Is an 
opportunity unmeasured. 

The elementary school at Callao is now self ee with 
an annual surplus. The Lima High School has been consoli- 
dated with the best established school in Peru with our principal 
as one of the executive officers. Provision was thus made for 
a boys’ dormitory under definite religious control and direction, 
which is the only effective method for the training of groups 
of evangelical ministers, teachers and social workers for mis- 
slonary service. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE DISTRICTS 


Missions [in brackets] are included in Districts as constituted. 
The figures following the names of Conferences and Districts indi- 
cate the number of delegates to which they were entitled respec- 
tively at the close of the General Conference of 1920. 

I. East Maine, 4; Eastern Swedish, 2; Maine, 4, New Hampshire, 
4; New England, 12; New England Southern, 6; Troy, 12; Ver- 
mont, 4. Total, 48. 

II. Denmark, 2; Finland, 2; Italy, 2; New Jersey, 10; New York, 
12; New York Hast, 14; Newark, 12; Norway, 2; Sweden, 6. Total, 
62. [France Mission Conference, Russia Mission, Baltic Mission, 
Jugo-Slavic Mission Conference, Spain Mission.] 

III. Central New York, 10; Erie, 10; Genesee, 12; Northern New 
York, 8; Wyoming, 10. Total, 50. 

IV. Baltimore, 12; Central Pennsylvania, 12; Philadelphia, 14; 
Pittsburgh, 12; West Virginia, 12; Wilmington, 8. Total, 70. [Porto 
Rico Mission Conference. | 

V. Kentucky, 4; North-East Ohio, 22; Ohio, 12; West Ohio, 20. 
Total, 58. 

VI. Alabama, 2; Blue Ridge-Atlantic, 2; Central Tennessee, 2; 
Delaware, 8; East Tennessee, 2; Georgia, 2; Gulf, 2; Holston, 6; 
Liberia, 2; North Carolina, 4; Saint Johns River, 2; South Carolina, 
8; Washington, 8. Total, 50. [North Africa Mission Conference, 
Congo Mission Conference, Rhodesia Mission Conference, South-east 
Africa Mission Conference, Angola Mission Conference. ] 

VII. Atlanta, 4; Central Alabama, 4; Central Missouri, 2; Florida, 
4; Lexington, 6; Lincoln, 2; Little Rock, 4; Louisiana, 8; Missis- 
sippi, 6; Savannah, 2; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 6; Upper Mississippi, 
6; West Texas, 4. Total, 62. [South Florida Mission.] 

VIII. Kansas, 16; Missouri, 6; Northwest Kansas, 6; Oklahoma, 
10; Saint Louis, 10; Southwest Kansas, 10; Western Swedish, 2. 
Total, 60. [Southern Swedish Mission Conference. ] 

IX. Des Moines, 12; Iowa, 6; Nebraska, 18; Northwest Iowa, 10; 
Northwest Nebraska, 2; Upper Iowa, 10. Total, 58. 

X. Central Illinois, 10; Central Swedish, 2; Illinois, 16; Norwegian 
and Danish, 2; Rock River, 16; Southern Illinois, 10. Total, 56. 

XI. Detroit, 16; Indiana, 14; Michigan, 14; North Indiana, 14; 
Northwest Indiana, 10. Total, 68. 

XII. Dakota, 8; Minnesota, 8; North Dakota, 6; Northern Minne- 
sota, 8; Northern Swedish, 2; West Wisconsin, 8; Wisconsin, 8. 
Total, 48. 

XIII. California German, 2; Central German, 4; Chicago German, 
4; Hast German, 2; North Germany, 4; Northern German, 2; North- 
west German, 2; Pacific German, 2; Saint Louis German, 4; South 
Germany, 4; Southern German, 2; Switzerland, 2; West German, 4. 
Total, 38. [Austria Mission Conference, Bulgaria Mission Confer- 
ence, Hungary Mission. ] 

XIV. California, 12; Central China, 2; Chile, 2; Colorado, 10; 
Bastern South America, 2; Foochow, 4; Hinghwa, 2; Kiangsi, 2; 
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Korea, 4; Mexico, 2; New Mexico, 2; North China, 4; Southern 
California, 14; West China, 2; Wyoming State, 2; Yenping, 2. Total, 
68. [Japan Mission Council, Arizona, Hawaii, Pacific Chinese, 
Pacific Japanese, and Utah Missions; Pacific Swedish, Bolivia, North 
Andes Mission Conferences, and Panama Mission.] 

XV. Bengal, 2; Bombay, 2; Central Provinces, 2; Columbia River, 
8; Idaho, 4; Malaysia, 2; Montana, 2; North India, 6; North 
Montana, 2; Northwest India, 4; Oregon, 8; Philippine Islands, 2; 
Puget Sound, 8; South India, 2; Western Norwegian-Danish, 2. 
Total, 56. [Burma and Netherlands Indies Mission Conferences, 
English-speaking Mission in India, and Alaska Mission.] 
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List of Delegates and Reserve Delegates, Ministerial and Lay, 
Elected to the Twenty-ninth Delegated General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1924. Arranged 
Alphabetically by Conferences, and giving Post Office Ad- 
dresses, Appointments or Occupation; also Chairman, Num- 
ber, and General Conference District of the Several Dele- 
gations. ; 


N. B.—The Roman numerals after the name of the Conference 
indicate the General Conference District to which it belongs; the 
Arabic numerals, the number of delegates. 

N. B.—Names of Laymen are invariably printed in black face 
type, and the names of Ministers in Roman. The number placed 
before the name of a delegate indicates the order of his election, 
Chairmanship indicated in parenthesis. 

N. B.—Familiar abbreviations are used, such as 


agt—Agent. d. s.—District Supt. p—Pastor. 
atty—Attorney. ed-—Editor. phy—Physician. 
aud—Auditor h.w.—Housewife. pres—President. 
ban—Banker. ins—Insurance. prof—Professor. 
b. m.—Business Man. mer—Merchant. r. e.—Real Estate. 
bd—Board. mfr—Manufacturer. sec—Secretary. 
coll—College. mgr—Manager. supt—Superintendent. 
cor—Corresponding miss—Missionary. tea—Teacher. 


It will be noted that the names of the Delegates from several of 
the Spring Conferences are omitted. The Handbook had already 
gone to press when these Conferences were being held, and the 
names were not received in time to be included. 


ALABAMA CONFERENCE. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
John L. Brasher (chairman), pres. John Fletcher College, Uni- 
versity Park, Iowa. 
Arthur D. Peck, aud., Box 346, Birmingham, Ala. 
Reserves.—William Fielder, pres. John H. Snead Sem., Boaz, 
Ala. J. Theodore Johnson, atty., Oneonta, Ala. 


ATLANTA. VII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) James C. Arnold, sec., 88 Ridge Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) John N. C. Coggins, sec., 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
(1) Lorenzo H. King, ed., 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
(1) Alonzo M. Wilkins, ban., 176 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Reserves.—(1) Nervey J. Crolley, p., 112 McDonough Road, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1) Samuel Cunningham, r. e., 454 Auburn Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. (2) Daniel H. Stanton, p., 202 N. Ashby St., Atlanta, 
Ga. (2) Willie C. Strickland, tea., McDonough, Ga. 
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BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. IV. 12. 
Delegates:— 

(2) Francis R. Bayley, d. s., 506 Eversham Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

(5) Harry W. Burgan, p., 95 College Ave., Annapolis, Md. 

(3) George W. Crabbe, supt. Md. Anti-Saloon League, 
American Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

(2) John W. Edel, mer., 1217 Harford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

(1) John R. Edwards, d. s., 4403 Iowa Ave. N. W., Washing- 
ton, Dy =Cs 

(3) J. Phelps Hand, p., 3402 Garrison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

(4) Frederick Laise, produce man, Bunker Hill, W. Va. 

(6) Benjamin W. Meeks, p., 144 Bedford St., Cumberland, Md. 

(5) Jacob L. Nuber, auditor, Kenesaw Apt., Washington, 
Dec? 

(1) Harry L. Price, atty., New Amsterdam Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


(6) Mrs. David B. Street, field sec. deaconess work, Kene- 
saw Apt., Washington, D. C. 

(4) Edward L. Watson, p., 309 Woodlawn Road, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Reserves.—(2) Walter U. Causey, mgr., Wash. Christian Advo- 
cate, Govans, Baltimore, Md. (3), James H. Hyatt, sec. Maryland 
Bible Soc., 9 E. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. (2) Whitford L. Mc- 
Dowell, Bd. Home Miss., 500 Harvey St., Philadelphia, Pa. (1) 
James C. Nicholson, p., 3620 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
(3) George C. Shannon, phy., 700 N. Fulton St., Baltimore, Md. 
(1) Paul H. Stewart, ins., Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


BENGAL. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Herbert W. Knight, phy., Brandt, Pa. 
David H. Manley (chairman), Treas. So. Asia Branch Bd. For. 
Missions, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta, India. 
Reserves.—Gerald Hart, The Mint, Calcutta, India. Charles H. 
S. Koch, p., Silver City, New Mexico. 


BLUE RIDGE-ATLANTIC. Wik, 2: 
Delegates :— : 
Maynard O. Fletcher (chairman), pres. Washington Collegiate 
Inst., Washington, N. C. 
Robert C. Kennedy, ban., Bessemer City, N. C. 
Reserves.—Abraham S. Beaman, p., Asheville, N. C. William A. 
Pegram, r. e., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BOMBAY. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Mrs. Shantibai C. David, miss., Club Back Road, Byculla, 
Bombay, India. 
William H. Stephens, (chairman) d. s., Poona, India. 
Reserves.—Robert N. Duthie, p., Kalyan, Bombay, India. Albert 
A. Parker, sec. Bd. of Sunday Schools, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, 


Bombay, India. 


CALIFORNIA. XIV. 12. 
Delegates :— 
(6) Adam C. Bane, p., 1420 Yosemite St., Stockton, Cal. 
(5) Howard M. Boys, Mgr. Meth. Book Concern, 5 City Hall 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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(2) ys O. TRE p., 2525 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, 
al. 
(1) Edward P, Dennett (chairman), p., 2316 Dana St., 
Berkeley, Cal. 
(4) Chauncey H. Dunn, atty., Capital Nat’l. Bk. Bldg., Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 
(6) William M. Hotle, fruit grower, Sebastopol, Cal. 
(2) Olin D. Jacoby, ban., 418 Orchard St., Oakland, Cal. 
(5) Herbert B. Johnson, supt. Pacific Jap. Miss., P. O. Box 29, 
Berkeley, Cal. : 
(3) ie O. Merritt, atty., 85 Valdez Ave., San Francisco, 
al. 
(8) John Stephens, p., 389 Orchard St., Oakland, Cal. 
(4) Claude B. Sylvester, p., Modesto, Cal. 
(Gb) apa V. Watt, Ins. Mgr., 1 Baker St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Reserves.—Lewis L. Dennett, atty., 542 Virginia Ave., Modesto, 
Cal. (3) Charles E. Irons, p., Pacific Grove, Cal. (1) Mrs. C. E. 
Piatt, h.w., 2033 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Cal. (3) Perey F. Morris, 
Sales agt., 59 Domingo Ave., Berkeley, Cal. (2) Alexander C. 
Stevens, p., 21st and Capp Sts., San Francisco, Cal. (1) James H. 
N. Williams, p., 31 Church St., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Dr. John H. Durbahn eR) d. s., 1063 No. Kingsley Dr., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Herman F. Meyer, rancher, Anaheim, Cal. 
Reserves.—Justus Biedebach, electrician, 560 Garfield Avenue, 
Pasadena, Cal. Frederick Brinkmeyer, p., 526—16th St., San Diego, 
Cal. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA. VII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) William J. Echols, undertaker, 4th Ave. and 15th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(1) Edward M. Jones, (chairman) Area Sec’y, 631 Baronne 
St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) George W. Lewis, p., 1504 Brown St., Anniston, Ala. 
(2) John H. Redrick, Box 327, Gadsden, Ala. 
Reserves.—(1) C. L. Dunn. d. s., 614—8th Ave. N., Birmingham, 
Ala. (2) Mrs. Beulah E. Moore, tea., 1130 Hast St., Birmingham, 
Ala. (1) T. R. Parker, prof. A. & M. Institute, Normal, Ala. (2) 
John L. Wilson, p., 306 Warren St., Mobile, Ala. 


CENTRAL CHINA. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Arthur J. Bowen (chairman), Pres. Univ. of Nanking, Nanking, 
China. 
. Ching F. Liu, Nanking, China. 
Reserves.—_Wen T. Chiang, Nanking, China. Herman C. Stein- 
heimer, d. s., Nanking, China. 


CENTRAL GERMAN. XIII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) L. Edmund Huber, atty., United Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
(2) Frederick W. Mueller, Bd. of Home Missions, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(1) Oscar Rogatzky, p., (chairman) 3124 Jos. Compau Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. x 

(1) Charles A. J. Walker, aity., 905 First Natl. Bk. Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(1) Charles E. Allinger, mer.,. care of Strelinger 
Hdw. Co., Detroit, Mich. (1) August J. Bucher, ed., 420 Penn St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (2) William J. Gelvin, Trav. Salesman, Bates- 
ville, Ind. (2) John Mayer, d. s., 2217 Hast 80th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS. X. 10. 


Delegates:— 
(3) Joseph A. Chapman, p., 5th Ave. and 19th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


(4) William H. Craine, p., Monmouth, Il. 

(3) Mrs. Alice DuBois, h.w., Grant Park, Ill. 

(5) Henry B. Fisher, Supt. of Schools, Streator, Ill. 

(1) Achalis M. Legg, mfr., Pontiac, Ill. 

(2) George H. McClung, p., 191 So. Chicago Ave., Kankakee, 


Tl. 

(1) William E. Shaw (chairman), p., 704 Hamilton Blvd., 
Peoria, Il. 

(5) Frank E. Shult, d. s., 541 So. Greenwood Ave., Kankakee, 
GWE 


(4) Ed Torley, mer., Monmouth, II. 
(2) Edgar H. Wilson, mfr., 714—19th St., Moline, Ill. 
Reserves.—(1) Sanford P. Archer, d. s., 703 Atlantic Ave., Peoria, 
Ill. (1) Roy Baker, mer., Dwight, Ill. (3) John Fling, Jr., 
atty., Wyoming, Ill. (2) John B. Johnson, farmer, Carthage, Ill. 
(2) John T. Jones, d. s., 1210—21st St., Rock Island, Ill. (3) 
Thomas EH. Newland, p., Pontiac, Ill. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI. VII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) Benjamin F. Abbott (chairman), p., 208 No. Leffingwell 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(2) Luther R. Grant, p., Springfield, Mo. 
(1) Robert B. Hayes, pres. Geo. R. Smith Coll., Sedalia, Mo. 
(2) Albert C. Maclin, ins., 3212 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reserves.—(1) Austin H. Higgs, d. s., Marshall, Mo. (2) Mar- 
tin L. Mackay, p., Sedalia, Mo. (1) Willis G. Mosely, ins., 2118 
“Highland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (2) Lionel Turner, tea., Mar- 
shall, Mo. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, III. 10. 
Delegates :— 

(3) Francis E. Baldwin, mfr., care Thatcher Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. 

(5) Lyford S. Boyd, d. s., 44 Elmwood Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 

(1) Wallace E. Brown (chairman), p., 141 Comstock Pl., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

(5) Everett W. Ferguson, farmer, Seneca Castle, N. Y. 

(4) Olin WV. Jolley, fruit grower, Sodus, RFD, N. Y. 

(2) Edmund M. Mills, sec. Permanent Fund, 101 Comstock PI, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

(1) Mrs. Eloise H. Nottingham, h.w., 601 University Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. % 

(4) Howard L. Rixon, p., Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 
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(2) Henry A. Tuttle, farmer, Dundee, N. Y. 
(3) Harry EH. Woolever, ed., 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Reserves.—(2) Victor S. Britten, d. s:, 229 Clarendon St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (1) Howard B. Buell, b. m., 2222 Hast Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. (1) Charles EH. Hamilton, pres. Cazenovia Sem., 
Cazenovia, N. Y. (3) Edwin G. Merring, p., 424 W. Church St., 
Elmira, N. Y. (3) John Maxwell, mfr., Oneida, N. Y. (2) 
Reuben L. Nye, educator, Warner, N. Y. . 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. IV. 12. 
Delegates :— 
(4) Herbert T. Ames, atty., Williamsport, Pa. 
(5) John H. Daugherty, p., Williamsport, Pa. 
(4) Simpson B. Evans, p., Newberry, Pa. 
(3) Horace L. Jacobs, p., Clearfield, Pa. 
(5) James W. Lowther, ban., Bellwood, Pa. 
(2) <A. Lawrence Miller, p., Lewiston, Pa. 
(3) Harry B. Powell, ban., Clearfield, Pa. 
(1) Michael B. Rich, mfr., Woolrich, Pa. 
(1) James E. Skillington (chairman), p., Altoona, Pa. 
(6) Emory M. Stevens, d. s., Altoona, Pa. 
(6) Wat Tyler, postal employee, Shamoken, Pa. 
(2) James S. Williams, accountant, Roaring Spring, Pa. 
Reserves.—(1) Sterling W. Dickson, atty., Berwick, Pa. (2) 
Edgar R. Heckman, d. s., Harrisburg, Pa. (3) Edwin A. Pyles, d. 
s., Williamsport, Pa. (3) Elias Z. Wallower, promoter, Harris- 
burg, Pa. (1) Alvin S. Williams, p., Chambersburg, Pa. (2) Mrs. 
William L. Woodcock, h. w., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 

David G. Abbott (chairman), d. s., Raipur, C. P., India. . 
Miss E. Lahuna Clinton, miss., Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Reserves.—C. F. Herman Guse, d. s., Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 

Mitthu L. Paul, tea., Narsingpur, C. P., India. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH. X. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Wilhelm C. Bloomquist (chairman), d. s., 4610 No. Hermitage 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. k 
_ John A. Nylin, ban., 1420 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
_ Reserves.—Axel F. Benson, phy., 1537 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Oscar G. Sandberg, d. s., Falconer, N. Y. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Horace L. Carter, mer., McLemoresville, Tenn. 
Edgar M. Nunally (chairman), p., McLemoresville, Tenn. 
Reserves.—Caffey W. Clayton, d. s., Lawrenceburg, Tenn. Charles 
G. Dillard, undertaker, Lafayette, RFD, Tenn. 


CHICAGO GERMAN. XIII. 4. 
Delegates :— : , 
(1) Herman R. Boese, atty., 956—40th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) Charles Buche, P. O. official, 3637 North Lawndale Ave., 
Chicago, Il. : 
(2) William Hsslinger, d. s., 654 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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(1) A. J. Loeppert (chairman), sec., 640 Rush St., Chicago, 
Til 


Reserves.—(2) Frederick Holtz, retired mer., Columbus, Wis. 
(1) J. A. Jandre, d. s., 2318 Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) H. C. Loeppert, p., 2038 Seminary Ave., Chicago, TWh BS eG) 
George Weinreich, bond salesman, 2510 Ballou St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHILE. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Earl A. Robinson, pres. Santiago Coll., Casilla 130 D, Santiago, 
Chile. 
Moises S. Torregrosa (chairman), d. s., Casilla 1142, Santiago, 
Chile. 
Reserves.—Corwin F. Hartzell, d. s., Casilla 3, Concepcion, Chile. 
Carlos Standen, local preacher, Casilla 753, Valdivia, Chile. 


COLORADO. XIV. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(1) John E. Chalmers, supt. Power Co., Delta, Colo. 
(3) Ezra M. Cox, p., Epworth Church, Denver, Colo. 
(4) John G. Crabbe,' pres. Colo. State Teachers Coll., Greeley, 
Colo. 
(3) Alexander Lee Doud, atty., 4065 E. 18th Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 
(1) David D. Forsyth (chairman), sec. Bd., H. M. and Ch. 
Extension, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(5) William L, Hartman, atty., Pueblo, Colo. 
(2) George M. Henderson, d. s., 824 N. Tejon St., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
(4) George L. Nuckolls, p., Washington Park Ch., Denver, 
Colo. 
(5) William T. Scott, p., Greeley. Colo. 
(2) Egbert B. Simmons, YMCA sec., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Reserves.—(1) Guy A. Adams, abstractor, Boulder, Colo. (1) 
Orrin W. Auman, d. s., 314 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
(2) Charles W. Hancher, field agt. Hospital Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(3) Lincoln W. Markham, abstractor, Lamar, Colo. (3) Ora 
Miner, prof. Iliff Sch. of Theo., Denver, Colo. (2) Mrs. James E. 
Stubbs, h.w., Fowler, Colo, 


COLUMBIA RIVER. XV. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(4) William H. Armfield, financial agt., 2227 Hamilton Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 
(2) Ira R. Boyd, dentist, Moscow, Idaho. 
(1) Robert Brumblay (chairman), p., 212 E. Poplar St., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
(1) David H. Cox, atty., Walla Walla, Wash. 
(3) HERE M. Fried, mer., Hast 3002 16th Ave., Spokane, 
ash. 
(2) Neil M. Jones, d. s., 528 Peyton Blk., Spokane, Wash. 
(3) pen AA oe hospital supt., 715 Fourth Ave., Spokane, 
as 
(4) George York, apiarist, 1128 Glass Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Reserves.—(1) R. L. Brainard, er., Kellogg, Idaho. (3) Charles 
L. Chamberlin, atty., Colfax, Wash. (1) C. C. Curry, d.s., 1019 W. 





Deceased. 
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Jackson St., Spokane, Wash. (2) John Isenhart, mer., Wenatchee, 
Wash. (2) Harold O. Perry, p., Moscow, Idaho. 
DAKOTA. XII. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(3) Byron A. Bobb, phy., Mitchell, S. D. 
(3) Orien E. Boyce, p., Pierre, S. D. 
(1) <A. Clay Darling, atty., Groton, S. D. 
(4) William N. Deller, p., Winner, S. D. 
(2) Jacob M. Hunter, p., Conde, S. D. 
(1) Edward D. Kohlstedt (chairman), coll. pres., Mitchell, 
S. D. 
(4) George A. McKay, farmer, Orient, S. D. 
(2) Bert F. Myers, farmer, Salem, S. D. . 
Reserves.—(2) William H. Hartung, p., Lead, 8. D. (2) Ulysses 
G. Johnson, r. e., Redfield, S. D. (3) Homer W. Minish, p., Dead- 
wood, S. D. (3) Melvin Squire, land and loans, Aberdeen, S. D. 
(1) Andrew N. Van Camp, atty., Highmore, S. D. (1) Charles 
BH. Wilcox, p., Wagner, S. D. . 


DELAWARE. VI. 8. 

Delegates :— : ; 

(3) Frederick H. Butler, sec. Colored Work Hpworth League, 
25 North 54th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) William W. M. Henry, phy., Dover, Del. 

(4) Frederic S. Jewett, oyster packer, St. Michaels, Md. 

(4) Joseph E. A. Johns, d.s., 607 Popular Ave., Salisbury, Md. 

(2) Thomas H. Kiah, prin. P. A. Academy, Princess Anne, 
Md. 

(3) James H. Lewis, laborer, 1424 W. Park Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

(1) Charles A. Tindley (chairman), p., 1509 Christian St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) Herbert §S. Wilson, school supt., Upper Fairmount, 
Md. 

Reserves.—(2) Mrs. A. P. Camphor, h.w., 31 Webster Place, 
Orange, N. J. (2) John T. Fletcher, d. s., 2315 West Oxford St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (3) David H. Hargis, p., 2249 West Oxford St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1) Horatio W. Jones, Princess Anne, Md. 
(3) George L. Waters, mer., Bridgeville, Del. (1) Thomas H. 
Woodley, d. s., Bridgeville, Del. 


DENMARK. II. 2. 
Delegates :— 
S. N. Gaarde (chairman), d. s., King Georgvy 3, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
1Jens C. Nyberg, ed., Ostervoldgade 10, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Reserves.—Christian Nielsen, d. s., Vejle, Denmark. Carl 
Thaarup, mer., Frederikshavn, Denmark. 


DES MOINES. IX. 12. 
Delegates :— 
(5) Fred A. Bailey, mer., Redfield, Ia. 
(6) Walter G. Clark, ban., Corydon, Ia. 
(4) Edgar M. Evans, d. s., 1018—25th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
(2) Levi P. Goodwin, p., Shenandoah, Ia. : 
(5) Ray EH. Harvey, p., 1616 Fifth Ave., Council Bluffs, la. 


tUnable to attend. 
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(1) John L. Hillman (chairman), Coll. pres., Indianola, Ia. 
(1) Aaron V. Proudfoot, atty., Indianola, Ia. 

(4) Simeon L. Rutt, ban., Casey, Ia. 

(3) Raymond M. Shipman, p., 1610—8th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
(6) Frederick W. Simpson, p., Boone, Ia. 

(2) William A. Turner, atty., Clarinda, Ia. 

(3) William P. Wortman, ed., Malvern, Ia. 

Reserves.—(1) Mrs. Warren H. Burton, h.w., Cambria, Ia. 
(3) George D. Crissman, d. s., Council Bluffs, Ia. (8) Roy E. 
Downs, ban., Osceola, Ia. (2) J. Ernest Heaton, Shannon City, 
Ja. (2) Ezekiel A. Moore, d. s., Clarinda, Ia. (1) David J. Shenton, 
p., Winterset, Ia. 


DETROIT. XI. 16. 

Delegates :— 

(1) Louis B. Alger, mfr., 1602 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

(8) John Bastow, wholesale hdw., Bay City, Mich. 

(5) William J. Blood, lumber, Owosso, Mich. 

(5) Edwin D. Dimond, d. s., 1714 Detroit St., Flint, Mich. 

(2) George Elliott (chairman), ed., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

(6) Arthur P. Eva, mgr. Gas Co., Calumet, Mich. ; 

(4) Howard A. Field, p., 4841 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

(3) Walter R. Fruit, p., Flint, Mich. 

(3) Thomas O. Huckle, publisher, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

(7) Dunning Idle, p., 212 Ellis St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

(8) H. Addis Leeson, d. s., 1609 Brooklyn Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

(7) Levi A. Maynard, ban., Kingston, Mich. 

(4) Isaiah S. Morris, phy., 1101-3 David Whitney Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

(6) Ralph M. Pierce, p., 2962 Lothrop Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

(1) Merton S. Rice, p., 59 Alger St., Detroit, Mich. 

(2) Mrs. Peter F. Stair, director Y. P.’s work, 524 Thompson 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Reserves:—(1) William G. Nixon, p., 4839 Dailey St., Detroit, 
Mich. (1) Delmar D. Spellman, photographer, 4838 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. (2) Judson E. Transue, r. e. & ins., Flint, 
Mich. (2) Edgar J. Warren, d. s., 101 Josephine St., Detroit, Mich. 
(3) Frederic H. Zeigen, r. e., 253 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


EAST GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
J iebe Cc. Frischkorn, credit-man, 188 Fountain St., New Haven, 
onn. 
Henry Vollberg, d. s., 7138 Garden St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Reserves.—Carl Jordan, p., 407 Oak St., West Hoboken, N. J. 
William J. Kurth, atty., 73 Tremont Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EAST TENNESSEE. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Judson S. Hill (chairman), pres. Morristown Normal and 
Industrial coll., Morristown, Tenn. 
Mrs. Hattie R. Walker, h.w., 2 N Street, Morristown, Tenn. 
Reserves.—_Mrs. Hattie B. Johnson, h.w., 1001 McClellan St., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Garfield F. Lipton, p., 504 Lookout St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Henry C. Balloch (chairman), p., Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Oscar Griot, congressman, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Reserves.—Herbert P. Coates, business, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Charles W. Drees, d. s., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


EASTERN SWEDISH. I. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Charles A. Ogren, atty., 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Edwin Stromberg (chairman), port missionary, 772 48th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reserves.—Emil Benson, contractor, Providence, R. I. Andrew 
J. Lofgren, p., Providence, R. I. 


ERIE. III. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Harry H. Barr, p., Grove City, Pa. 
(3) Herbert G. Eaton, Oil Refiner, Warren, Pa. 
(2) William A. Elliott, coll. prof., Meadville, Pa. 
(5) John G. Ginader, p., Emlenton, Pa. 
(1) Fred W. Hixson (chairman), coll. pres., Meadville, Pa. 
(5) Francis A. Loveland, tannery operator, Corry, Pa. 
(8) Joseph A. Lyons, p., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
(1) Thomas C. Swarts, asst. cash. bank, Brookville, Pa. 
(4) Lloyd L. Swisher, d. s., Meadville, Pa. 
(4) Charles E. Welch, mfr., Westfield, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(1) Samuel W. McDowell, phy., Pittsville, Pa. (2) 
Daniel A. Platt, d. s., DuBois, Pa. (1) Austin J. Rinker, d. s., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (2) George T. Weingartner, atty., New Castle, 
Pa. 


FINLAND. II. 2. 
Delegates:— 
Karl F. Holmstrom (chairman), d. s., Malm, Finland. 
Yrjo Hyvari, typographer, Kaptsenink, 3, Helsinki, Snomi. 
Reserves.—Vaino K. Aulanko, p., Kotka, Finland. Otto W. 
Rajalinna, conductor, Tampere, Snomi. 


_ FLORIDA. VII. 2. 


Delegates :— 
George W. Perkins, letter carrier, 920 N. Pleasant St., Gains- 
ville, Fla. 
James §S. Todd (chairman), d. s., 1636 Davis St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Reserves.—Richard H. Debose, d. s., 539 Park Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. James P. Patterson, phy., 621 W. Beaver St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


FOOCHOW. XIV. 4. 
Delegates :— 

(1) Guong-ik Ling, student Fukien Christian Coll., Foochow, 
China. ' 

(2) Sing-hua Ling, student Fukien Christian Coll., Foochow, 
China. 

(2) Su-hua Ling, d. s., Lungtien, via Foochow, China. 

(1) Ralph A. Ward (chairman), asso. sec. China Bd. For. 
Miss., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Reserves.—(1) John Gowdy, pres. Anglo-Chinese Coll., Foochow, 
China. (2) Caik-ciu Hu, d. s., Foochow, China. (1) Eu-guong 
Uong, tea., Anglo-Chinese Coll., Foochow, China. 


GENESEE. III. 12. 

Delegates :— 

(4) Ray Allen, ex. sec. Gen. Wesleyan Sem., 177 Bryan St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(2) Alton M. Blake, retired mer., Naples, N. Y. 
(5) Robert HE. Brown, p., 468 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(3) Samuel J. Clarkson, p., 590 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(6) Charles E. Guthrie, sec. Epworth League bd., 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(6) Frank L. Hall, farmer, Williamsville, N. Y. 

(5) Elton B. Holden, farmer, Hilton, N. Y. 

(3) Herbert P. Lansdale, YMCA sec., Central YMCA, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(1) Louis M. Potter, mfr., Hamburg, N. Y. 

(2) Henry A. Reed, p., Elma, N. Y. 

(4) Charles W. Rowland, frt. agt., 225 North 6th St., Olean, 


INE Y; 
(1) Charles D. Skinner (chairman), p., 214 Morris Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Reserves.—(3) Herbert C. Allen, lumber products, 369 
Lafayette, Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. (1) Louis B. Chaloux, p., 443 
Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. (2) Fred H. Coman, d.s., 9 Kay Terrace, 
Rochester, N. Y. (1) Delano D. Cottrell, retired, North Cohocton, 
N. Y. (3) E. Judson Rosengrant, d. s., 112 East Third St., Corning, 
N. Y. (2) William E. Winger, mfr., Warsaw, N. Y. 


GEORGIA. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
James B. Crippen (chairman), d. s., 63 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Clarence A. Titus, Dist. sales mgr., 221 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Reserves.—Harbert H. Cook, ins., Rossville, Ga. F. Hunter, 
p., Copperhill, Tenn. 


GUJARAT. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Royal D. Bisbee, d. s., Godhra, India. 
Rasul J. Makwan, stenographer, Godhra, India. 
Reserves.—Carl H. Conley, d. s., Nadia, India. Nanji J. 
Parmar, stenographer, Baroda Camp, India. 


GULF. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Russell T. Pynes (chairman), p., Marshall, Tex. 
Elwin C. Willard, ban., Welsh, La. 
Reserves.—Haughton K. Faulk, d. s., Lake Charles, La. Mrs. H. 
H. E. Pohl, b.w., Brownsville, RD 1, Tex. 


HINGHWA,. XIV. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) Mrs Elizabeth F. Brewster (chairman), miss. on fur- 
lough, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(1) F. Stanley Carson, miss., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
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(2) David Chen, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(2) Huang Wen Hung, vice-prin. Biblical School, Hinghwa, 
Fukien, China. 

Reserves.—(1) Deh L. Chua, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (1) 
George W. Hollister, prin. Biblical School, Hinghwa, China. (2) 
Ging B. Lau, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (2) Go Teng Sui, d. 
s., Hankong, Fukien, China. 


HOLSTON. VI. 6. 
Delegates :— 

(2) Samuel C. Brown, Judge, Athens, Tenn. 

(3) John M. Hmert, p., Knoxville, Tenn. 

(3) William I. Marshall, clerk, 2309 East 5th Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

(1) James M. Melear (chairman), ed., Athens, Tenn. 

(1) Mrs. John A. Patten, h.w., First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

(2) William F. Pitts, p., Athens, Tenn. 

Reserves.—(2) R. H. Burkhart, tea., Jonesboro, RFD, Tenn. 
(1) James A. Fowler, atty., 2301 North Broadway, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (38) Henry M. Hawk, d. s., Harriman, Tenn. (1) Burton M. 
Martin, Area sec., 840 Volunteer State Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(3) M. S. Roberts, phy., 515 Washington Pike, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(2) Oliver R. Tarwater, p., Morristown, Tenn. 


IDAHO. XV. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Walter W. Evans, ban., Baker, Ore. 
(2) Harry’ S. Hamilton, p., Pocatello, Ida. 
(1) Hans J. Roan, ins., Boise, Ida. 
(1) Charles W. Tenney (chairman), coll. pres., Gooding, Ida. 
Reserves.—(2) Ira R. Aldrich, d. s., La Grande, Ore. (1) J. A. 
Glendenning, p., Boise, Ida. (2) John W. Peter, atty., Pocatello, 
Ida. (1) C. E. B. Roberts, loan agt., Gooding, Ida. 


ILLINOIS. X. 16. 
Delegates :— 
(4) James C. Baker, p., Urbana, Ill. 
(2) Ira B. Blackstock, farm mgr., Springfield, Ill. 
(2) William J. Davidson, Univ. pres., Bloomington, III. 
(3) Thomas N. Ewing, p., Danville, Ill. 
(6) Wilber D. Fairchild, d. s., Mattoon, Ill. 
(8) Raumleus A. Gabbert, contractor, Mattoon, Ill. 
(5) Clarence C. Grimmett, ban. and mer., Palmyra, Ill. 
(7) Freeman A. Havighurst, p., Springfield, Ill. 
(6) Mrs. Emma A. Jerman, h.w., Morrisonville, Ill. 
(1) Herbert A. Keck (chairman), p. 409 West Hill St., Cham- 
paign, I11. 
(1) Isaac A. Love, atty., Danville, Il. 
(8) Frederic B. Madden, p., Shelbyville, Ill. 
(4) DeLafayette Musselman, Business coll. pres., Quincy, 


Tl. 
(7) Hershel R. Snavely, atty., Marshall, Ill. 
(5) Edwin C. Sandmeyer, p., Urbana, Ill. ‘ 


(3) Henry S. Wiley, lumberman, Buffalo, Ill, 
Reserves.—(1) Washington F. Engle, Bloomington, Ill. (3) 
Charles W. Groves, Champaign, Ill. (1) Francis A. McCarty, p., 
Bloomington, Ill. (2) Irving H. Reece, phy., Decatur, PS C2) 
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Clarence D. Robertson, p., Jacksonville, Ill. (3) Hdward V. Young, 
p., Bloomington, Il. 


INDIANA. XI. 14. 

Delegates :— 

(1) Mrs. Fanny Asbury, h.w., 1824 Ashland Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

(5) Charles E. Bacon, p., 3106 Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(3) Charles C. Bull, mfr., Connersville, Ind. 

(6) Earl R. Conder, atty., State Saving and Trust Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

(2) William B. Farmer, p., 1130 Pearl St., Columbus, Ind. 

(4) Morton A. Farr, d. s., 329 Woodrow Ave., New Albany, Ind. 

(7) Orien W. Fifer, p., 2124 No. Alabama Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

(2) Homer Frank, ban., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

(4) Thomas M. McDonald, atty., Princeton, Ind. 

(3) John W. McFall, p., 118 W. llth St., Connersville, Ind. 

(6) Charles H. Taylor, p., 2157 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(1). John M. Walker (chairman), d. s., Box 248, Rushville, 
Ind. 

(5) John D. Wetz, mfr., Columbus, Ind. 

(7) James Wilson, atty., Bloomington, Ind. 

Reserves.—(2) Frank C. Baugh, mer., Evansville, Ind. (2) 
William S. Bovard, sec. Bd. Sunday Schools, 58 EH. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. (3) Alfred E. Craig, p., Evansville, Ind. (3) E. E. 
Love, mer., Worthington, Ind. (1) T. W. Robinson, farmer, West- 
port, Ind. (1) John S. Ward, d.s., 818 Adams Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


IOWA. IX. 6. 
Delegates :— 
(3) William A. Longnecker, p., Knoxville, Ia. 
(2) Thomas Osborn, d. s., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
(2) Elza E. Phelps, bank cashier, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
(1) R. G. Popham, atty., Marengo, Ia. 
(1) Ulysses S. Smith (chairman), pres. Iowa Wesleyan, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia. 
(3) George E. Wahl, factory supt., Muscatine, Ia. 
Reserves.—(1) John Bradley, farmer, Montezuma, Ia. (2) 
Charles B. Hankins, p., Newton, Ia. (1) Wilbur R. Keesey, d. s., 
Ottumwa, Ia. (2) J. B. Sneed, bank cashier, Moravia, Ia. 


ITALY. II. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Alfredo Taglialatela, pres. Theo. Sem., 38 Via Firenze, Rome, 
Italy. 
Eduardo Taglialatela, univ. prof., Via Spal, Lunzani 8, Rome, 
Italy. 
Reserves.—Felice Dardi, p., Via Fabio Severo 2, Trieste, Italy. 
Ersilia Santa, Portici, Villa Monaco, Naples, Italy. 


KANSAS. VIII. 16. 
Delegates :— 
(7) Benton L. Brockett, lumber, Atchison, Kan. 
(4) Samuel L. Buckner, p., Junction City, Kan. 
(4) Arthur S. Case, book dealer, Independence, Kan. 
(8) Omer O. Clark, ban., Junction City, Kan. 
(6) Fred L, Crabbe, atty., 720 Kansas Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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(8) Wallace B. Fleming, coll. pres., Baldwin City, Kan. 
(7) Harry A. Gordon, p., Independence, Kan. 
(5) Henry O. Holter, d. s., Ottawa, Kan. 
(6) Christopher L. Hovgard, p., Abilene, Kan. 
(2) Wiley A. Keve, p., Chanute, Kan. 
(1) Edmund J. Kulp (chairman), p., Topeka, Kan. 
(3) O. Grant Markham, coll. prof., Baldwin City, Kan. 
(2) John Marshall, justice Supreme Court, State House, 
‘Topeka, Kan. 
(5) Mrs. James L. McCoy, h.w., Coffeyville, Kan. 
(3) Frank Neff, p., Kansas City, Kan. 
(1) J. Luther Taylor, mortgage broker, Pittsburg, Kan. 
Reserves.—(2) Mrs. Anna S. Blatchley, h.w., Fort Scott, Kan. 
(1) Thomas O. Cunningham, miller, 623 Benton Blvd., Kansas 
City, Mo. (3) William C. Hanson, d. s., Pittsburg, Kan. (2) Clyde 
W. Odom, p., Atchison, Kan. (3) Charles W. Squires, mine opr., 
‘’ Galena, Kan. (1) Gordon B. Thompson, p., Coffeyville, Kan. 


KENTUCKY. V. 4. 
Delegates :— ’ 
(2) Alvis S. Bennett, atty., Louisville, Ky. 
(1) James D. Black, atty., Barbourville, Ky. 
(1) Ezra T. Franklin (chairman), pres. Union Coll., Bar- 
bourville, Ky. 
(2) Fred W. Harrop, d.s., Covington, Ky. 

Reserves.—(2) Harry J. Brooking, coal operator, Pineville, Ky. 
(1) Edward P. Hall. p., Harlan, Ky. (2) Samuel K. Hunt, d. s., 
101 Short Street, Ashland, Ky. (1) John Venn, clerk, Ludlow, 
Ky. . 


KIANGSI. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
William R. Johnson (chairman), prin. Nanchang Academy, 
Nanchang, China. 
Ida Kahn, phy., Nanchang, China. 
Reserves.—Sally Chu, educator, Baldwin School for Girls, Nan- 
chang, China. Lo Ren-yen, ed., Shanghai, China. 


KOREA. XIV. 4. 
Delegates :— 

(1) Hugh H. Cynn, gen. sec. YMCA, Seoul, Korea. 

(1) Usoon Kim (chairman), d. s., Hongsyung, Korea. 

(2) Charles D. Morris, on furlough, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. : 

(2) Chung I. Roe, prof. Chosen Christian coll., Seidamun, 
Seoul, Korea. 

Reserves.—(2) Chang H. An. p., Pyengyang, Korea. (1) Syuk 
K. Dong, p., Mukden, Manchuria. (1) Took S. Kim, prin. Kwang 
Sung High School, Pyengyang, Korea. (2) Chang S. Yun, tea., 
Yung Mung High School, Kongju, Korea. 5 


LEXINGTON. VII. 6. 
Delegates :— 
(3) H.M. Carroll, p., 128 W. 5th St., Lexington, Ky. 
(3) Dr. J. S. Carroll, Columbus, Ohio. 
(2) William W. Cook, Gary, Ind. 
(1) Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, 134 Highth St., Paris, Ky. 
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(1) J. D. Redmond (chairman), p., 213 E. 50th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
(2) E. E. White, p., 870 Buena Vista Pl., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Reserves.— 


LIBERIA. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
R. V. Richards (chairman), p., Monrovia, Liberia. 
Hon. Philip Francis Simpson, agt. Spanish S. S. Co., Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 
Reserves.—Mrs. Maria King, Monrovia, Liberia. James E. 
Padmore, p., Monrovia, Liberia. 


LINCOLN. VII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
D..G. Franklin, p., Tulsa, Okla. 
L. H. Lightner, 2526 Marion St., Denver, Colo. 
Reserves.—G. G. Logan, 1828 N. 22d St., Omaha, Neb. J. H. 
Stephens, Okmulgee, Okla. 


LITTLE ROCK. VII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) James M. Cox (chairman), pres. Philander Smith College, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
(2) Annie C. Freeman, tea., 1236 West 6th St., Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 
(1) Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth, Supt. Adeline Smith Home, 
1101 Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 
(2) George T. Saxton, d. s., 1015 Division St., pe ey, Ark. 
Reserves.—(2) Benjamin Neal, p., 109 North H St., Fort Smith, 
Ark. (1) Amanias Neeley, farmer, Sweet Home, Ark. (1) Wil. 
liam §S. Sherrill, p., 128 Robin St., Hot Springs, Ark. (2) George 
C. Taylor, Dean Philander Smith Coll., Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA. VII. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(4) W. G. Alston, p., New Orleans, La. 
(3) Mrs. T. B. Cooper, New Orleans, La. 
(4) J. T. Miller, phy., 617 Desiard St., Monroe, La. 
(1) TT. F. Robinson (chairman), p., 3309 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La. 
(2) C. S. Stanley, p., 4129 Willow St., New Orleans, La. 
(1) Thaddeus Taylor, phy., Box 566, Natchitoches, La. 
(3) J. W. Turner, p., 114 Nichols St., Lake Charles, La. 
(2) Andrew Welch, Napoleonville, La. 
Reserves.— 


LUCKNOW. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Jashwant R. Chitambar, Prin. Christian Coll., Lucknow, India, 
John J. Cornelius, Reader Lucknow Coll., Lucknow, India. 
Reserves.—Moolchand C. Biswas, tea., Lucknow, India. J. 
Waskom Pickett, d. s., Arrah, Bihar, India: 


MAINE. I. 8. 
Delegates :— 


(1) John M. Arters (chairman), d. s., Mountain View Park, 
South Portland, Me. 
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(3) Clinton D. Baldwin. pur. agt., Bangor & Aroostock RR 
Co., 132 Forest Ave., Bangor, Me. 

(1) Gerald P. Clifford, dentist, 727 Congress St., Portland, 
Me. 

(3) Alvin C. Goddard, p., 243 State St., Portland, Me. 

(4) Abram W. Harris, cor. sec. Bd. of Education, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

(2) David B. Holt, d. s., 99 High St., Auburn, Me. 

(4) Albert E. Morris, p., 160 Hssex St., Bangor, Me. 

(2) Josiah W. Taylor, educator, 29 Melville St., Augusta, 
Me. 

Reserves.—(2) Arthur A. Callaghan, p., Brunswick, Me. (2) 
Alvra W. Gregory, clothing mer., Rockland, Me. (1) Mrs. 
Jennie P. White, h.w., Machias, Me. (1) Thomas Whiteside, d. s., 
224 Hssex St., Bangor, Me. 


MALAYSIA. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Cheng Hoe Khoo, 26 Presgrave St., Penang, S. S. 
Walter G. Parker (chairman), Conf. S. S. Sec., on furlough, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Reserves.—William T. Cherry, exec. sec. on furlough, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. E. T. MacIntyre, phy., Kuala Lumpur, 
F. M. S. ; 


MEXICO. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Andres Osuna, mgr. Union Pub. House, Apartado 117 Bis., 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
Hpigmenio Velasco (chairman), p., Apartado 159, Puebla, Pue., 
Mexico. 
Reserves.—J P Hauser, d. s., Apartado 159, Puebla, Pue., Mexico. 
Carlos Laguna, prof., Apartado 55, Puebla, Pue., Mexico. 


MICHIGAN. XI. 14. 
Delegates :— 
(1) King D. Beach (chairman), p., 8 Barclay St. N. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
(2) Wernon R. Davy, mer., Evart, Mich. 
(1) Luren D. Dickenson, ban., Charlotte, Mich. 
(4) Charles B. Dye, mer., Traverse City, Mich. 
(4) Clarence HE. Hoag, p., Hastings, Mich. 
(2) Hugh Kennedy, Area sec., 34 H. Elizabeth St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
(5) Jacob Kindleberger, mfr., Kalamazoo, RD 1, Mich. 
(3) James K. Miller, bond mer., 301 Auburn Ave. S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(5) William H.- Phelps, ed. Mich. Advocate, 32 E. Elizabeth St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
(7) Eugene Rider, mfr., Sturgic, Mich. 
(3) Robert J. Slee, d. s., 616 Washington St., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
(6) Carl H. Washburn, mfr., 305 Grant Ave., Alma, Mich. 
(7) John C. Willits, d. s., Box 376, St. Joseph, Mich. 
(6) James R. Wooton, p., 310 E. Green St., Marshall, Mich. 
Reserves.—(1) Ernest A. Balch, prof. Kalamazoo Coll., 1917 
Brintwood Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. (2) Marshall L. Cook, ed., 
Hastings, Mich. (3) Charles R. Culver, ins., 105 Oakland St., 
St. Johns, Mich. (2)'Robert HE. Meader, p., Maple St., Battle Creek, 
Mich.’ (1) Joseph B. Peatling, p., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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MINNESOTA. XII. 6. 

Delegates :— 

(1) John E. Bowes (chairman), p., 12th and Minnesota Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

(2) Mrs. F. H. Davis, h.w., Blue Edrth, Minn. 

(3) Ole J. Finstad, atty., Windom, Minn. 

(2) John W. Holland, p., Victoria and Portland Sts., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

(1) Carl F. Miller, credit adjuster, 210 Otis Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

(3) Samuel L. Parish, p., Winona, Minn. 

Reserves.—(2) Frank A. Cone, d. s., 1335 W. Como-Phalen Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. (1) Frank Doran, d. s., 1457 Blair St., St. Paul, 
Minn. (1) Elmer E. Douglass, Sta. agt., Madelia, Minn. (2) H. 
W. Strickler, ban., 2323 Como St., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. VII. 6. 


Delegates :— 
(2) Malachi Collins, educator, 2500—18th St., Meridian, 
Miss. 


(3) Major T. J. Howard, director rural work, Gammon Theo. 
Sem., Atlanta, Ga. 

(2) Wiley L. Marshall, p., Ocean.Springs, Miss. 

(1) Reuben H. McAllister, bus. mgr. S. W. C. Advocate, 631 
Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

(1) J. Beverly F. Shaw (chairman), pres. Haven Institute, 
Meridian, Miss. 

(3) Robert B. Williams, ins., Bolton, Miss. 

Reserves.—(1) Louis K. Attwood, atty., West Pearl St., Jack- 
son, Miss. (3) J. B. Brooks, p., Edwards, Miss. (2) James A. 
Lagrone, laborer, Meridian, Miss. (1) Delvin L. Morgan, p., 
Meridian, Miss. (3) Mrs. Mary lL. Morrison, tea., 225 W. 
Pascagoula St., Jackson, Miss. (2) George W. Smith, d. s., Brook- 
haven, Miss. 


MISSOURI. VIII. 6. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Thomas E. Arnhold, wholesale leather, Saint Joseph, Mo. 
(1) John L. Beaghler, ban., Savannah, Mo. 
(2) Edward J. Gale, p., Cameron, Mo. 
(3) Charles C. James, p., Maryville, Mo. 
(1) Emmitt L. Robinson (chairman), p., Trenton, Mo. 
(3) Fred Wightman, ban., Braymer, Mo. 
Reserves.—(1) Mrs. B F. Jones, h.w., Chillicothe, Mo. (1) 
Hastings McNamee, p., Tarkio, Mo. (2) Jesse W. Miles, salesman, 
Hale, Mo. (2) Edward C. Morgan, p., Memphis, Mo. 


MONTANA. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Edgar E. Collins, atty., Billings, Mont. 
Charles D, Crouch (chairman), supt. Billings Deaconess Hosp., 
Billings, Mont. 
Reserves.—Miss Roxana Beck, Prin. Montana Deaconess School, 
Helena, Mont. Robert C. Edgington, d. s., Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA. IX. 18. 
Delegates:— 
(5) Clyde Clay Cissell, area sec., 320 City Nat’l. bank, Omaha, 
Neb. 
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(4) Frank Dafoe, ban., Tecumseh, Neb. 
(8) Lotan R. DeWolf, p., York, Neb. 
(2) John N. Dryden, atty., Kearney, Neb. 
(7) William A. Fellers, lumberman, Chester, Neb. 
(9) Carleton E. Freas, mer., Beaver City, Neb. 
(4) James R. Gettys, d.s., 524 East 19th St., University Place, 
Neb. 
(7). Marvin E. Gilbert, d. s., 820 No. Denver Ave., Hastings, 
Neb. : 
(8) George H. Gray, ban., Columbus, Neb. 
(9) A. Otis Hinson, p., Norfolk, Neb. 
(2) Henry G. Langley, p., Central City, Neb. 
(1) Titus Lowe (chairman), sec. Bd. Foreign Miss., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
(6) <A. Allen Randall, p., Rising City, Neb. 
(3) Charles H. Randall, ban., Randolph, Neb. 
(8) Isaac B. Schreckengast, Chancellor Neb. Univ., University 
Place, Neb. 
(6) Ernest S. Schiefelbein, atty., Wahoo, Neb. 
(5) George W. Schultz, mer., 1902 Wirt St., Omaha, Neb. 
(1) Miss Ella N. Watson, Corr. Sec. Topeka Branch For. 
Miss. Soc., 1701 So. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Reserves.—(2) Elmer M. Avery, Nat'l. Organizer Knife and 
Fork Clubs, 1823 “Q” St., University Place, Neb. (1) Melville D. 
Cameron, ban., care Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. (2) Bryant 
Howe, d. s., Columbus, Neb. (3) Emory D. Hull, d. s., Norfolk, 
Neb. (1) Oliver M. Keve, d. s., Kearney, Neb. (3) George M. 
Spurlock, atty., York, Neb. 


NEWARK. II. 10. 


Delegates :— 
(4) Fred Clare Baldwin, d. s., 86 No. Arlington Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 


(1) Morris S. Daniels, mfr., Suffern, N. Y. 
(1) Dorr F. Diefendorf (chairman), p., 351 William St., East 
Orange, N. J. 
(3) John E. Fisher, ban., Cranford, N. J. 
(2) James R. Joy, ed., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(4) George Rowland Munroe, atty., 207 Market St., Newark, 
INE oJ. 
(5) Harry Y. Murkland, p., 279 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 
(2) George G. Vogel, d. s., 366 Ridge St., Newark, N. J. 
(3) Wilbert Westcott, p., 331 High St., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
(5) Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, h.w., Allendale, N. J. 
Reserves.—(1) Samuel Bingaman, produce dealer, Plainfield, 
N. J. (2) Stephen S. Day, ins., Morristown, N. J. (1) Herbert G. 
Lytle, p., 60 West Passaic Ave., Rutherford, N. J. (3) James G. 
Patton, retired, Asbury Park, N. J. (38) Thomas G. Spencer, p., 
322 Claremont Ave., Montclair, N. J. (2) Charles C. Woodruff, 
d. s., 390 Park Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND. I. 12. 
Delegates :— 
(3) Edwin Bliss, mer., Malden, Mass. 
(5) Miss Clementina Butler, sec. W. F. M. S., Boston, 
Mass. 
(3) J. E. Coons, d. s., 65 Beltram St., Walden, Mass. 
(1) FE. ©. Dunn, man., Gardner, Mass. 
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(1) ©. Oscar Ford (chairman), d. s., 4 Harvard St., Spring- 
field, Mass. . 
(6) L. O. Hartman, ed. Zion’s Herald, 581 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
(5) G. E. Heath, p., Somerville, Mass. 
(6) E. C. Linn, r. e., Brookline, Mass. 
(4) Francis P. Luce, Boston, Mass. 
(2) L. H. Murlin, pres. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
(2) Howard W. Selby, 33 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
(4) G. H. Spencer, sec. Mass. Bible Society, Boston, Mass. 
Reserves.—(3) L. W. C. Emig, p., Melrose, Mass. (2) S. 
Emory. (1) J. F. Knotts. (3) E. H. Redstone. (1) W. T. Rich. 
(2) J. M. Shepler, d. s., Newtonville, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN. I. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(2) James I. Bartholomew, p., 313 High St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
(2) Guy B. Dolbeare, bank cashier, Norwich, Conn. 
(3) John Goss, mfr., 870 Bedford St., Fall River, Mass. 
(1) Everett J. Horton, flour mer., Turtes Head Bldg., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
(1) Ira W. LeBaron (chairman), d. s., 493 Public St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
(4) Robert S. Moore, p., 5 Wheeler Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 
(3) Robert L. Roberts, d. s., 35 Hedge St., Fairhaven, Mass. 
(4) Benjamin F. Thurston, journalist, Newport, R. I. 
Reserves.—(1) William H. Bath, d. s., 56 Williams St., Norwich, 
Conn. (3) Harrison T. Borden, r. e., New Bedford, Mass. (2) 
Robert A. Colpitts, p., 410 Prospect St., Fall River, Mass. (3) 
Joseph Cooper, p., South Manchester, Conn. (2) Harry B. Mac- 
Kenzie, motion picture proprietor, Mystic, Conn. (1) Evan W. 
Thomas, mfr., Brockton, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. I. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) John Bishop, Concord, N. H. 
(1) B. W. Gillett, 32° Hamilton Ave., Haverhill, Mass. 
(1) E: ae Hook (chairman), p., 66 Webster St., Haverhill, 
ass. 
(2) W. B. Locke, p., Lancaster-Grange, N. H. 

Reserves.—(1) James A. Beebe, dean Boston School of Theology, 
Boston, Mass. (1) J. M. Russell, Somersworth, N. H. (2) Harry 
Sandborn, r. r. man, Goffstown, N. H. E. S. Tasker, p., Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY. II. 10. 
Delegates :— 

(5) Harry P. Bennett. circulation mgr., 66 Washington St., 
Long Branch, N. J. 

(4) DeWitt C. Cobb, p., 59 Atlantic Ave., North Long Branch, 
NG a 

(1) Alexander Corson (chairman), d. s., 50 Hunter St., Wood- 
bury N. J. 

(2) William J. Couse, ban., 408 Asbury Ave., Asbury Park, 
Nee 

(5) Furman A. DeMaris, p., 910 Grand Ave., Asbury Park, 
No oe 

(3) William E. Massey, ban., Ocean City, N. J. 

(4) eee B. Platt, mfr., 28 Ninth Ave., Haddon Heights, 
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(1) Alvin C. Poffenberger, hotel mgr., Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
(2) Harold P. Sloan, p., 29 Mansion Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
(3) Alfred Wagg, d. s., 60 Broadway, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Reserves.—(2) W. Holt Apgar, atty., 36 Hast State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. (2) Herbert J. Belting, d. s., 126 North Second St., Mill- 
ville, N. J. (1) Edgar Y. Dobbins, mfr., 219 Pearl St., Camden, 
N. J. (3) John D. F. Morgan, printer, 37 North Third St., Cam- 
den, N. J. (1) Mellville H. Snyder, d. s., 2836 Chestnut Ave., Tren- 
ee N. J. (3) Edward A. Wells, p., 240 John St., South Amboy, 
Needs 


NEW MEXICO. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Samuel A. Bright (chairman), d. s., 608 North llth St., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, coll. pres., 1015 Montana St., El Paso, 
Tex. 
Reserves.—H. O. Costales, p., Albuquerque, N. M. Reed Hollo- 
man, atty., Santa Fe, N. M. 


NEW YORK. II. 12. 
Delegates :— 
(3) Herbert Carl, mer., Kingston, N. Y. 
(2) H. Westlake Coons, aity., Elienville, N. Y. 
(5) George M. Fowles, Treas. Bd. For. Miss., 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
(2) Allan MacRossie, ed. dir. Gen. Conf. Commission on 
Courses of Study, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(3) Wallace MacMullen, d. s., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(4) Chester A. Smith. court stenographer, Peekskill, N. Y. 
(4) Ralph W. Sockman, p., 480 Park Ave., New York City. 
(5) William J. Stitt, mfr., 316 West 79th St., New York 
City. 
(1) Ezra S. Tipple (chairman), pres. Drew Theo. Sem., Madi- 
son, N. J. 
(6) William H. Van Benschoten, atty., 330 West 102nd St., 
New York City. 
(1) Daniel W. Wilbur, mer., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(6) Herbert HE. Wright, d. s., 146 Third St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(3) Richard E. Bell, p., 156 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y. (3) Carl H. Fowler, atty., 338 West 72nd St., New York 
City. (1) George W. Grinton, d. s., 40 Franklin St., Kingston, N. 
Y. (1) William E. Holloway, gen. sec. Commission on HEndow- 
-ment, 9 West 91st St., New York City. (2) E. P. V. Ritter, r. e., 
Hotel Belmont, New York City. (2) Richard E. Wilson, p., Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 


NEW YORK EAST. II. 14. 
Delegates :— 

(5) Mrs. Horatio Berry, h.w., 259A Clifton Place, Brooklyn, 
Nese 

(6) Arthur J. Crawford, laundry, St. Rowan’s Place, New 
Haven, Conn. t 

(7) William M. Curtiss, mfr., Derby, Conn. 

(7) Elmer A. Dent, area sec., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

(1) David G. Downey (chairman), ed., 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

(5) Wallace H. Finch, p., 110 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
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(1) Frank A. Horne, warehousing, 161 Chambers St., New 
York City. 

(6) Abram S. Kavanagh, d. s., 59 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

(4) John W. Langdale, p., 962 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(2) Joseph B. Morrell, shipping, 39 Water St., New York 
City. 

(2) Frank Mason North, cor. sec., Bd. For. Miss., 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

(3) ‘Alfred P. Sloan, mfr., 141 Broadway, New York City. 

(4) Henry Wade Rogers, U. S. Circuit Judge, 34 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 

(3) William J. Thompson, prof. Drew Theo. Sem., Madison, 
New. 

Reserves.—(1) Harry H. Beattys, p., 25 LeCount Place, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (2) Harry B. Belcher, p., 22 Church St., Middle- 
town, Conn. (3) George E. Bishop, p., 1018 Madison St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (3) Joseph R. Ensign, mfr., Simsbury, Conn. (1) George 
S. Hawley, mfr., Bridgeport, Conn. (2) Frank M. Tichenor, atty., 
291 Broadway, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. VI. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) Hugh L. Ashe (chairman), d. s., 403 Park Ave., Raleigh, 
INGIC, 


(1) James A. McRae, Prin. High School, Reidsville, N. C. 
(2) Robert G. Morris, p., Gastonia, N. C. 
(2) William B. Windsor, educator, Greensboro, N. C. 
Reserves.—(1) William H. Bruce, phy., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
(1) Peter J. Cook, d. s., High Point, N. C. (2) Mrs. A. M. Erwin, 
h.w., Mt. Airy, N. C. (2) Robert W. Winchester, p., Greensboro, 
INEECS 


NORTH CHINA. XIV. 6. 

Delegates :— 

(2) George L. Davis (chairman), Dist. Missy., Peking, China. 

(1) Fang Liu, d. s., Peking, China. 

(8) Yu Hsiang Feng, General, Peking, China. 

(1) Shih Chen Nien, Student sec., Peking, China. 

(8) Ch’ang T. Wang, Evang. Secy. China Jubilee, Shanghai, 
China. 

(2) Jung Mao Yang, tea., Tientsin, China. 

Reserves.—(2) Kuo Ch’ang Chao, Conf. Secy. of Sunday Schools, 
Peking, China. (1) Fu C. Chou, tea., Tientsin, China. (3) Mrs. 
Lan Ying L. Ch’ing, phy. and h.w., Shanhaikuan, China. (1) I. 
Hsin Liu, Supervisor Meth. Schools, Peking, China. (3) Carl A. 
Felt, Pres. Peking Theo. Sem., Peking, China. (2) Jung T. Wen, 
d. s., Taian, Shanting, China. 


NORTH DAKOTA. XII. 6. 
Delegates :— 
(3) William C. Fawcett, phy., Starkweather, N. D. 
(2) Samuel F. Halfyard, p., Bismarck, N. D. 
(3) H. Styles Harriss, d. s., Bismarck, N. D. 
(2) R. S. Johnstone, ban., Mandan, N. D. 
(1) Charles A. Pollock (chairman), atty., Fargo, N. D. 
(1) John S. Wilds, p., Valley City, N. D. 
Reserves.—(1) Edward P. Robertson, coll. pres., Grand Forks, 
N. D. (1) Anna B. Sage, h.w., Page, N. D. (2) Howard E. Simp- 
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son, Prof. N. D. U., Grand Forks, N. D. (3) W. M. Smart, Minot, 
N. D. (2) Charles L. Wallace, p., Jamestown, N. D. (3) G. Leroy 
White, p., Minot, N. D. 


NORTH GERMANY. XIII. 4. 

Delegates :— 

(2) Otto Goricke, mer., Radebeul b. Dresden, Kronprinzstrabe 
23, Germany. : 

(1) F. H. Otto Melle (chairman), Director, Frankfort on the 
Main, Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, Germany. 

(2) Hermann G. W. Meyer, d. s., Chemnitz i/Saxony, Grave- 
lottestr. 7, Germany. 

(1) Heinrich H. Stehl, Director, Oberzwehren b. Kassel, 
Germany. 

Reserves.—(1) Heinrich Ruck, mer., Hamburg 30. Breiten- 
felderstrabe 38, Germany. (1) Heinrich Schaedel, Director, Kloster- 
lausnitz i/Thur., Germany. (2) Johannes Johs. Schmidt, mer., 
Berlin- Schoneberg, Wexstrabe 60, Germany. (2) Hermann HE. 
Zeuner, d. s., Greiz i/Vogtland, Gutenberstr. 1, Germany. 


NORTH INDIA. XV. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) Brenton T. Badley (chairman), Exec. Sec. India Cen- 
: tenary Movement, 3 Middleton St., Calcutta, India. 
(2) +*David M. Butler, d. s., Chandausi, U. P., India. 
(1) ‘James -H. Hakeem, accountant, Chaupula, Bareilly, 
India. 
(2) Harris L. Phillips, tea., Lucknow, India. 
Reserves.—(1) Samuel Edwards, clerk, Lucknow, India. (1) 
E. Stanley Jones, miss. (on furlough), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. (2) Nathaniel Jordan, prin. Parker High School, Morada- 
bad, India. (2) John N. West, d. s., (on furlough), Delaware, Ohio. 


NORTH INDIANA. XI. 14. 
‘Delegates :— 
(7) William T. Arnold, d. s., 807 No. Jefferson St., Muncie, 
Ind. 
(2) Francis E. Bowser, atty., Warsaw, Ind. 
(3) James Burrows, Mayor, 1523 So. Washington St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
(6) George R. Grose, pres. DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 
(1) Mrs. Orah T. Hilkert, corr. sec. W. H. M. S., 18380 High 
St., Logansport, Ind. 
(5) Mrs. Josie M. Nelson, ed. Pythian Guest, Union City, 
Ind. 
Jay F. Olinger, farmer, Auburn, RED 3, Ind. 
4 John W. Potter, p., 332 Hast Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
6 Arthur H. Sapp, atty., Huntington, Ind. 
5 Charles H. Smith, d. s., 1139 South 8th St., Goshen, Ind. 
1 


Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fred F. Thornburg, p., Kokomo, Ind. 
Raymond J. Wade, cor. sec. Com. on Conservation and 
Advance, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
(1) Warren W. Wiant (chairman), p., 301 Edgewater Drive, 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Reserves.—(3) Charles W. Beecher, ban., Peru Trust Co., Peru, 


1Unable to attend. 


7 
(4) 
(5) 
(4) Elwood Starbuck, commercial traveler, 1218 Packard 
(3) 
(2) 
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Ind. (1) Ozro N. Cranor, atty., Albany, Ind. (2) Emory M. Dun- 
bar, p., Union City, Ind. (1) J. Ira Jones, p., Logansport, Ind. (3) 
Wallace W. Martin, d. s., 915 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(2) George R. Osborne, mfr., Marion, Ind. 


NORTH MONTANA. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Philo W. Haynes (chairman), p., Great Falls, Mont. 
Vernon E. Lewis, atty. and State Senator, Fort Benton, Mont. 
Reserves.—Miss E. Augusta Ariss, supt. Deaconess Hospital, 
Great Falls, Mont. Charles G. Cole, d. s., Havre, Mont. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO. V. 24. 
Delegates :— 

(5) Foster C. Anderson, p., Mansfield, Ohio. 

(4) Frank A. Arter, retired b. m., 611 Guardian Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

(9) Edwin G. Beal, ban., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

(8) Ross P. Buchanan, State Rep., Carrollton, Ohio. 

(3) J. Frank Burke, Senator, Elyria, Ohio. 

(5) Frank Crook, mer., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

(6) Albert E. Day, p., Canton, Ohio. 

(1) John A. Fithian, atty., Youngstown, Ohio. 

(1) Marcellus B. Fuller (chairman), p., Lakewood, Ohio. 

(3) Wilbur E. Hammaker, p., Youngstown, Ohio. 

(12) Howard K. Hilberry, d. s., Steubenville, Ohio. 

(10) Arthur L. Hoover, mfr., Milan, Ohio. 

(7) Mrs. Frend I. Johnson, h.w., Columbus, Ohio. 

(2) Edwin Kirby, p., Elyria, Ohio. 

(6) John C. Lowe, mfr., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(7) Frank W. Luce, p., Cambridge, Ohio. 

(4) Battelle McCarty, p., East Cleveland, Ohio. 

(11) William H. McMasters, pres. Mt. Union Coll., Alliance, 
Ohio. ‘ 

(12) Edwin S. Nail, ins. and ban., Mansfield, Ohio. 

(8) Sheridan B. Salmon, p., Warren, Ohio. 

(11) John H. Seiler, phy., Akron, Ohio. 

(9) John J. Wallace, ed., Pittsburg Advocate, Pittsburg, Pa. 

(2) Charles E. Way, ins., Akron, Ohio. 

(10), John I. Wean, p., Niles, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(2) Frend I. Johnson, area sec., 515 Clinton Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. (1) Charles E. Knapp, State Rep., Lodi, Ohio. 
(1) Isaac HE. Miller, d. s., 791 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. (3) 
Willis H. Ramsay, mfr., Alliance, Ohio. (3) John S. Secrest, d. s., 
Akron, Ohio. (2) Homer C. Smith, mer., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


NORTHERN GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Charles W. Eichhorn, mgr. Wholesale Hdw., 759 Hast 5th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
William F. Koerner (chairman), d. s., 1204 Selby Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Reserves.—Christian Hohn, p., New Ulm, Minn. George F. 
Reineke, phy., New Ulm, Minn. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA. XII. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Lucius H. Bugbee, p., Cor. Groveland, Hennepin and Lyn- 
dale Avenues, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(4) John C. Craig, d. s., 1464 Blair St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(3) Joseph B. Hingeley (chairman), cor. sec. Bd. Conf. 
j Claimants, 58 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
(3) Joseph H. Morton, b. m., 800 Builders Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. . 

(1) Charles N. Pace, p., Duluth, Minn. 

(4) Andrew M. Peterson, atty., Coleraine, Minn. 

(1) William M. Sivright, mer., Hutchinson, Minn. 

(2) Joseph S. Ulland, ban., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Reserves.—(1) James B. Bradshaw, mer., Minneapolis, Minn. 

(1) Milton P. Burns, supt. Dept. Cities Bd. H. M. & C. Ex., 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Emil H. Denu, b. m., Bemidji, 
Minn. (3) Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsay, Nat’l. Officer WFMS, 25 
Seymour St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. (3) Arthur H. McKee, d. s., 
Duluth, Minn. (2) Roy L. Smith, p., 215 Rustic Lodge, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK. III. 8. 


Delegates :— 
(4) William M. Caldwell, d. s., 327 West Thomas St., Rome, 
IN ALY. 


(3) Arthur P. Clark, phy., New Hartford, N. Y. 

(8) Aaron B. Corbin, p., New Hartford, N. Y. 

(1) Samuel J. Greenfield (chairman), sec., 1558 Kimble St., 

Utica, INGY: 

(2) Milton W. Holt, factory mgr., Lowville, N. Y. 

(4) William S. H. Keefe, elec. engr., Fort Covington, N. Y. 

(2) William D. Marsh, d. s., 52 Bay St., Potsdam, N. Y. 

(1) Edwin R. Redhead, paper mfr., Fulton, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(1) William T. Conkling, mer., Earlville, N. Y. (2) 

Fred K. Felshaw, atty., Antwerp, N. Y. (1) William P. Garrett, 
p., Moira, N. Y. (8) J. C. O’Brien, Potsdam, N. Y. (2) George F. 
Shepherd, p., Watertown, N. Y. 


NORTHERN SWEDISH. XII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Erick W. Johnson, grocer, 923 Fulton St. S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
K. M. Wilkins (chairman), p., 412 Oak St., Marquette, Mich. 
Reserves.—Andrew Alm, ban., Luck, Wis. Gustav Erickson, p., 
1515 Tenth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWEST GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— E 
Paul M. Griesemer, ban., Klemme, Ia. 
Frederick H. Thiel (chairman), d. s., Charles City, Ia. 
Reserves.—Samuel C. Steinbrenner, p., LeMars, Ia. August W. 
Zratsky, mfr., LaCrosse, Wis. 


NORTHWEST INDIA. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Floyd C. Aldrich (chairman), miss. (on furlough), 241 W. Lin- 
coln Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
Samuel Singh, Meerut, India. (Resigned—place to be taken 
by Reserve. ) 
Reserves.—Benson Baker, d. s., Meerut, India. Walter H. 
Sinclair, mgr., care of Thos. Cook & Sons, Delhi, India. 
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NORTHWEST INDIANA. XI. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(3) Bert D. Beck, p., 111 E. Tutt St., South Bend, Ind. 
(2) William M. Blanchard, coll. prof., Greencastle, Ind. 
(3) Mrs. Ida H. Clyne, h.w., Monticello, Ind. 
(1) Frank K. Dougherty (chairman), d. s., 1611 Ferry St., 
LaFayette, Ind. 
(1) ©. Oliver Holmes, ban., 1112 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 
(4) William E. McKenzie, d. s., 319 No. Taylor St., South 
Bend, Ind. 
(4) Daniel P. Simison, grain mer., Romney, Ind. 
(2) Thomas F. Williams, p., 301 N. Sixth St., LaFayette, Ind. 
Reserves.—(2) Frank L. Hovis, p., 2916 Rader St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (1) Judson J. Hunt, ban., Rensselaer, Ind. (3) William 
A. McBeth, coll. prof., 1905 No. Highth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
(2) Mrs. Alice G. Ross, h.w., Crawfordsville, Ind. (1) Alfred S. 
Warriner, p., Clinton, Ind. 


NORTHWEST IOWA. IX. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(5) Orville M. Bond, d. s., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
(2) Hubert E. Hutchinson, d. s., Sioux City, Ia. 
(2) Edgar A. Morling, atty., Emmetsburg, Ia. 
(4) Frank H. Mossman, coll. pres., Sioux City, Ia. 
(3) Edward W. Oates, mer., Storm Lake, Ia. 
(1) David P. Smith, ins. agt., Fort Dodge, Ia. 
(4) Roy J. Sweet, ban., Mapleton, Ia. ¢ 
(8) Frederick C.. Taylor, p., Sioux City, Ia. 
(5) Ered T. Tompkins, ins. agt., Spirit Lake, Ta. 
(1) John B. Walker (chairman), p., Clarion, Ia. ; 
Reserves.—(2) N. C. Bahnson, farmer, Inwood, Ia. (1) Otto 
F. Bartz, ed., Sheldon, Ia. (2) Herbert Clegg, p., Storm Lake, Ia. 
(1) Frederick B. Nixon, d. s., Sioux City, Ia. (3) Roy Webb, 
farmer, Spencer, Ia. 


NORTHWEST KANSAS. VII. 8. 
Delegates :— 

(2) Larkin B. Bowers, pres. K. W. U., Salina, Kan. 
(1) Lawrence H. Cooke (chairman), p., Concordia, Kan. 
(1) Charles F. McAdams, ban., Salina, Kan. 
(4) John A. Plantz, d. s., Colby, Kan. 
(4) J. C. Ruppenthal, atty., Russell, Kan. 
(3) Mrs. Lulu Scott, h.w., Tescott, Kan. 
(3) J. B. Sites, p., Oakley, Kan. 
(2) L. J. Willits, ban., St. Francis, Kan. 

Reserves.—(3) Carl P. Eklun, evangelist, Lindsborg, Kan. (1) 
C. A. Kemp, ban., Winona, Kan. (2) W. A. Lewis, pres., State 
Normal, Hays, Kan. (2) John R. McFadden, p., Salina, Kan. (3) 
William P, Palmer, Jewell City, Kan. (1) M. L. Wickman D: 
Colby, Kan. one 


NORTHWEST NEBRASKA. IX. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Edward C. Fintel (chairman), d. s., Alliance, Neb. 
Charles E. Swanson, ban., Valentine, Neb. 
Reserves.—Albert H. Hanscom, p., Scottsbluff, Neb. Mrs. 
Stephen K. Warrack, h.w., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
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NORWAY. II. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Einar Karlsen (chairman), pres. Theo. School, 28-30 St. Olavs- 
gate, Kristiania, Norway. 
Hans Landem, Reviser, Fredriksstad, Norway. 
Reserves.—Julius Holstad, p., 53 Gronlandsleret, Kristiania, Nor- 
way. Peder Pytte, farmer, Vittingfos, Norway. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH. X. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Thor H. Lorberg, Foreign corr. Internat’] Harvester Co., 811 
Lincoln St., Evanston, Ill. 
Peter M. Peterson (chairman), ed., 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reserves.—John Sakrison, ban., Deer Park, Wis. Carl W. 
Schevenius, d. s., 816 Clark St., Evanston, III. 


OHIO. V. 12. 


Delegates :— 
(3) Thomas H. Campbell, d. s., 511 Clinton Bldg., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


(1) Charles HE. Chandler (chairman), p., Newark, Ohio. 
. (2) Ernest H. Cherrington, ed., Westerville, Ohio. 
(5) Charles EH. Hill, field sec., Box 682, Columbus, Ohio. 
(6) John W. Hoffman, pres. O. W. U., Delaware, Ohio. 
(4) Thomas A. Jenkins, atty., Ironton, Ohio. 
(3) Charles C. Miller, supt. Public Schools, Lancaster, Ohio. 
(2) Levi C. Sparks, d. s., 232 South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
(4) Edward R. Stafford, p., Worthington, Ohio. 
(1) Mrs. O. N. Townsend, h.w., Zanesville, Ohio. 
(5) James A. White, atty., Columbus, Ohio. 
(6) Allen T. Williamson, atty., Marietta, Ohio. 
Reserves.—(3) James W. Blair, p., Logan, Ohio. (3) Bert Gill, 
Ry. YMCA sec., Columbus, Ohio. (2) William C. Hartinger, p., 980 
Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio. (1) Frank W. Hoe, mer. broker, 
212 Clinton Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. (2) James A. Huston, b. m., 
Granville, Ohio. (1) Postle E. White, p., 698 Oakwood Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA. VIII. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(3) Josiah W. Abel, p., 11th and Boulder Sts., Tulsa, Okla. 
(5) Mrs. J. W. Baker, h.w., Lawton, Okla. 
(4) M. E. Batten, oil, Enid, Okla. 
(2) Charles L. DeBow, p., 131 West Fourth. St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
(1) Jean L. LaGrone (chairman), d. s., Alva, Okla. 
(2) FE. W. Lintz, mer., Guthrie, Okla. 
(1) W.™M. Short, atty., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(4) Fred M. Stephenson fiscal agt., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(3) Mrs. J. B. Thoburn, h. w., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(5) Howard Thomison d. s., Lawton, Okla. © 
Reserves.—(2) R. T. Fuller, phy., Bartlesville, Okla. (2) Otho 
B. Morris, p., Bartlesville, Okla. (3) E. T. Neibling, mer., Broken 
Arrow, Okla. (1) Louis M. Potts, d. s., Oklahoma City, Okla. (1) 
FE. C. Thompson, 1. e., Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON. XV. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Roy B. Cox, mer., Woreecn City, Ore. 
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(3) Mrs. Matt S. Hughes, h.w., 687 E. 16th St. N., Portland, 
Ore. ; 
(3) Joseph Knotts, p., 129 S. Main St., Roseburg, Ore. 
(1) William H. Pollard, phy., Springfield, Ore. 
(2) John C. Spencer, p., 566 EH. 58th St. N., Portland, Ore. 
(4) B. L. Steeves, phy., Bk. of Commerce Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
(1) Clarence T. Wilson (chairman), Sec. Bd. Prohibition and 
Pub. Mor., Washington, D. C. 
(4) William W. Youngson, d.s., Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Reserves.—(2) Oscar C. Bortzmeyer, bonds and securities, Con- 
solidated Securities Bldg., Portland, Ore. (1) Carl G. Doney, pres. 
Willamette Uniy., Salem, Ore. (1) James O. Gibson, grocer, Bend, 
Ore. (2) Ernest H. Gilbert, d. s., 945 N. Summer St., Salem, Ore. 
(3) William S. Gordon, p., Dallas, Ore. (3) G W. Gregg, phy., 
Ashland, Ore. 


PACIFIC GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Fred H. Luecke (chairman), p., 266 Hast 53rd St., Portland, Ore. 
Louis Schumacher, b. m., 234 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
Reserves.—Emmanuel Haerle, farmer, Newberg, Ore. August 
J. Weigle, d. s., Ridgefield, Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA, IV. 14. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Clarence D. Antrim, pres. Lyceum Bureau, 1947 North 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(7) Solon D. Bausher, mfr., 925 Center Ave., Reading Pa. 
(5) Charles M. Boswell, cor. sec. M. E. Hospital, 20 North 
50th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(3) A. M. Breneman, mer., 213 North West End Ave., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
(2) G. Bickley Burns, d. s., 4817 Warrington Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
(6) Charles F. Eggleston, atty., Glenolden, Pa. 
(7) William H. Ford, p., 4917 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1) W. H. G. Gould, atty., 149 Cricket Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
(1) George W. Henson, d. s., 1019 69th Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
(4) Miss Susan C. Lodge, sec. Home Base Phila. Branch 
W. F. M. 8., 85 West LaCrosse Ave., Landsdowne, Pa. 
(6) ae ae S. Ninde, p., 336 West Miner St., West Chester, 
a. 
(4) ia W. Straw, d. s., 4617 Griscom St., Philadelphia, 
a 


(3) John G. Wilson, d. s., 5318 Gainor Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(5) Isaac C. Yocum, r. e., Swarthmore, Del. Co., Pa. 
Reserves.—(1) Edward A. Bawden, p., 401 Garfield Sq., Potts- 
ville, Pa. (1) John M. Doran, R. R. coal agt., 1617 North 55th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. (3) Thomas R. Fort, Jr., mer., 503-505 
Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. (3) William E. P. Haas, p., 5335 
Catherine St., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) W. W. Mast, mer., Coatsville, 
Pa. (2) John Watchorn, p., 7099 York Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. XV. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Dionisio D. Alejandro, p., Manila, P. I. 
(1) Jorge Bocobo, atty., Manila, P. I. 
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(1) Joshua F. Cottingham (chairman), miss. on furlough, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(2) Felecisimo Marquez, atty., Manila, P. I. 

Reserves.—(1) Filomeno Galang, p., Manila, P. I. (2) Macaria 
Garcia, phy., Manila, P. I. (1) Miss Marguerite M. Decker, 
miss., Manila, P. I. (2) Marvin A. Rader, miss. on furlough, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PITTSBURGH. Ne 12. 
Delegates :— 
(4) Wilhelm F. Alten, ins. and r. e., Monongahela City, Pa. 
(6) dere asc A. Arnold, phy., 410 Morewood Ave., Pittsburgh, 
an 
(1) ‘William F. Conner (chairman), d. s., King Edward Apts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(3) Albert Gaddis, farmer and ban., Uniontown, Pa. 
(2) Charles P. Howe, ed., Tarentum, Pa. 
(5) John F. Jose, p., 6614 Meadow St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(6) Daniel L. Marsh, supt. Pittsburgh Ch. Union, Seventh Ave. 
and Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(5) P. W. Morgan, ban., Wilmerding, Pa. 
(1) William H. Pratt, atty., 7715 Kelly St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(4) Frederic A. Richards, field sec., Bd. Stewards, East Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. : 
(3) Homer D. Whitfield, p., Crafton, Pa. 
(2) Benjamin B. Wolf, d. s., 7810 Kelly St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reserves.—(2) S. Wakefield Bierer, atty., Greensburg, Pa. (1) 
Richard B. Cuthbert, p., Washington, Pa. (3) William T. For- 
_rester, stationery and office supplies, McKeesport, Pa. (1) Elmer 
L. Kidney, atty., Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. (2) James V. 
Wright, p., Butler, Pa. 


PUGET SOUND. XV. 8. 

Delegates :— 

(2) George W. Frame, d.s., 1311 Grant St., Bellingham, Wash. 

(1) Robert C. Hartley (chairman), supt. Loggers Activities, 
409 West 6th St., Aberdeen, Wash. 

(3) Frederick A. Hazeltine, journalist, South Bend, Wash. 

(3) Thomas W. Lane, p., Puyallup, Wash. 

(2) Clint W. Lee, printer, 1515 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

(4) Elijah B. McFall, auto dealer, Hiverett, Wash. 

(1) Dix H. Rowland, atty., Tacoma, Wash. 

(4) Edward H. Todd, pres. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Reserves.—(2) Harry L. Brown, mfr., care Oriol Candy Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. (1) Lafayette L. Bush, educator, Bay Center, 
Wash. (2) Everett M. Hill, d. s., 625 Anderson St., Tacoma, Wash. 
(1) James E. Milligan, p., 1610 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. (3) 
‘Will D. Pratt, asst. postmaster, Bellingham, Wash. (3) Robert 
J. Reid, p., 2615 Oaks Ave., Everett, Wash. 


ROCK RIVER. X. 16. 
Delegates :— 
(6) Charles K. Carpenter, d. s., Baileyville, Il. 
(4) Hubert A. Clark, ins., Princeton, IIl. 
(4) Jesse S. Dancey, p., 215 No. Court St., Rockford, Ill. 
(2) George W. Dixon, transportation, 425 So. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(5) Thomas K. Gale, d. s., 504 Lee St., Evanston, II. 
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(1) H. L. Guyer, mer., Polo, Ill. 
(6) Henry S. Henschen, ban., 4224 Hazel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(3) James A. James, educator, Evanston, Ill. 
(8) James M. Kittleman, mer., 3445 Home Ave., Berwyn, II. 
(8) J. Hastie Odgers, d. s., 77 West Washington St., Chicago, 
Thik. 
(5) Edward Carlton Page, educator, DeKalb, Ill. 
(7) Miss Emma A. Robinson, supt. Junior League, 9648 
Vanderpool Ave., Chicago, I11. 
(3) Fred D. Stone, d. s., 77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
(7) Charles M. Stuart, pres. Garrett Biblical Inst., 621 Foster 
St., Evanston, Ill. 
(1) John Thompson (chairman), p., 77 West Washington St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
(2) W. R. Wedderspoon, p., 4611 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I11. 
Reserves.—(1) Thomas F. Holgate, educator, 617 Library Place, 
Evanston, Ill. (1) H. V. Holt, p., 5249 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, III]. 
(2) Irving Kelley, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (3) L. T. M. 
Slocum, mer., 225 State St., Chicago, Ill. (3) E. F. Tittle, p., 1745 
Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. (2) C. D. Wilson, p., 15515 Lexington 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. , 


SAINT JOHNS RIVER. VI. 2. 
Delegates :— 
R. N. Merrill (chairman), p., 320 N. E. Second Ave., Miami, 
Fla 


L. M. Parker, law., St. Cloud, Fla. 
Reserves.—George Ww. Guard, retired builder, Daytona, Beach, 
Fla. J. J. Treadwell, d. s., St. Augustine, Fla. 


ST. LOUIS. VIII. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(2) John W. Boyd, miller, Webb City, Mo. 
(2) Henry B. Foster, p., 401 Spruce St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(4) William C. Hays, mer., Amity, Ark. 
(1) James H. Hoskins, broker, 560 Merchants Laclede, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
(1) Harvey A. Jones (chairman), p., 505 N. 17th St., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
(4) ye W. King, d. s., 3733 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, 
0. 


(3) Samuel M. Konizeski, mgr. Book Concern, 1211 McGee 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 
(3) William R. McCormack, p., 606 S. Jefferson St., Springfield, 


Mo. 

Reserves.—(1) Stephen B. Campbell, area sec. 702 Title 
Guarantee Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (2) Mrs. George Dean, h.w., Rolla, 
Mo. (3) James F. King, d. s., Seargent St., Joplin, Mo. (2) Wil- 
liam R. Nelson, p., 123 W. Fourth St., Sedalia, Mo. (38) C. A. A. 
Sleeth, r. e., Butler, Mo. (1) John A. Taylor, pres. Bus. Coll. 
Jefferson and Campbell Sts., Springfield, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS GERMAN. XIII. 4. 


Delegates :— 
(2) Fred W. Kottmeier, factory supt., 2214 D Street, Granite 
City, Tl. 


(1) George J. Risto, sales mgr., 2020 Grove Ave., Quincy, III. 

(2) Fred W. Wahl, p., 2607 No. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

(1) Hugene Weiffenbach (chairman), Dean Central Wesleyan 
Coll., Warrenton, Mo. 
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Reserves.—(2) William F. Isler, p., 4311 Page Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. (2) Robert F. Lischer, phy., Mascoutah, Ill. (1) Charles 
Maull, mfr., 336 Woodlawn Ave., Kirkwood, Mo. (1) David S. 
Wahl, d. s., Edwardsville, Ill. 


SAVANNAH. VII. 2. 
Delegates :— 
J. S. Stripling (chairman), d. s., Milleen, Ga. 
*Welvin E. Summers, postal clerk, 840 Gwinnett St., Augusta, 
Ga. 
Reserves.—Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry, stenographer, 1413 Lee 
Street, Brunswick, Ga. ‘+F. A. Richie, p., 508 West Park Ave., 
Savannah, Ga. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. VI. 8. 


Delegates:— 
(2) Charles W. Caldwell, R. R. mail clerk, Orangeburg, 
S.C. 


(3) Robert F. Harrington, p., Florence, S. C. 

(1) Arthur R. Howard, d. s., Sumter, S. C. 

(4) Samuel J. McDonald, R. R. mail clerk, Sumter, S. C. 

(2) John W. Moultrie, area sec., Sumter, S. C. 

(4) James F. Page, d. s., Florence, S. C. 

(1) Joseph B. Randolph, pres. Claflin Coll., Orangeburg, S. C. 

(3) Edward J. Sawyer, atty., Bennettsville, S. C. 

Reserves.—(2) Mrs. Daisy M. Bulkley, field sec. WHMS, 

Camden, 8. C. (8) Charles C. Clark, p., Allendale, S.C. (3) James 
R. Levy, phy., Florence, S. C. (2) John C. Martin, d. s., Green- 
ville, S. C. (1) Thaddeus Pinckney, tea., St. George, S. C. (1) 
John B. Taylor, p., Bennettsville, S. C. 


SOUTH GERMAN. XIII. 4. 


Delegates :— 
(2) Eugen A. Barth, mer., Lindenspurstra. 15, Stuttgart, 
Germany. 
(1) Ernest G. Bek, mfr., Schwarzwaldstr. 7, Pforzheim, Ger- 
many. 


(2) Dr. Emil Luering, prof., Ginnheiner Landstrasse 176, 
Frankfort a. M., Germany. 

(1) Karl Ulrich (chairman), d. s., Kurhaus Teuchelwald, 
Freudenstadt, Germany. 

Reserves.—(2) Immanuel Mann, mer., Sonnenberg, Pforzheim, 
Germany. (2) August Riicker, p., Karlstr. 49b. Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many. (1) Martin J. Weber, mfr., Gunthensburgallee 92, Frankfurt 
a.M., Germany. (1) Richard Wobith, d.s., Reinsburgstr. 182, Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 


SOUTH INDIA. XV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Ongole David (chairman), p., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Mrs. Sarah T. Parker, miss., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Reserves.—Alvin B. Coates, miss. (on furlough), 726 Savannah 
Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. Miss Margaret Morgan, miss., Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, India. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. XIV. 16. 
Delegates :— 
(8) George B. Cliff, p., 126 W. Olive St., Redlands, Cal. 
1Deceased, 
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(7) Wilbur L. Y. Davis, d. s., 1125 So. Fair Oaks, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

(6) Lincoln A. Ferris, p., 204 East Ivy St., San Diego, Cal. 

(4) Elmer E. Helms, p., 3945 Ingraham St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

(4) George E. Hume, ban., care of California Bank, Van 
Nuys, Cal. 

(2) Mrs. S. F. Johnson, branch sec. WFMS., 681 Locust 
St., Pasadena, Cal. 

(1) Francis M. Larkin (chairman), ed., 3 City Hall Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

(1) Mrs. Mary Martin Northrup, field sec. WFMS., 735 N. 
Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

(5) G. Bromley Oxnam, p., 1047 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

(7) James W. Patterson, undertaker, 555 ‘Locust Ave.,' Long 
Beach, Cal. - 

(2) Merle N. Smith, p., 829 Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

(3) Frank G. H. Stevens, p., 154 “N” Street, Fresno, Cal. 

(3) Frank Paul Taggart, auto dealer, 131 W. Common- 
wealth, Fullerton, Cal. 

(8) John Turner, horticulturist, Lindsay, Cal. 

(6) Rufus B. Von KleinSmid, pres. Univ. So. Cal., 3551 Uni- 

versity Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

(5) A. M. Wilkinson, phy., Douglas, Ariz. 


Reserves.—(1) E. P. Clark, publisher, Riverside, Cal. (3) 
Chester I. Harding, mer., Alhambra, Cal. (2) John Oliver, p., 
135 No. Friends Ave., Whittier, Cal. (2) Charles F. Reiche, atty., 
808 Bank Italy Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. (3) Andrew W. Shamel, 
p., Huntington Beach, Cal. (1) George A. Warmer, p., 1721 Truxton 
St., Bakersfield, Cal. 


SOUTHERN GERMAN. XIII. 2. 
Delegates :— . 
Benjamin ©. Breihan (chairman), d. s., 1205 Wyoming St., San 
Antonio, Tex. 
Charles F. Schmidt, tea., 1120 West 5th St., Brenham, Tex. 
Reserves.—Alonzo A. Leifeste, (Ranta fos la West Fourth St., Bren- 
ham, Tex. James R. Meyers, mfr., 5521 Prytania St., New Orleans, 
La. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. X. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(4) Mrs. Etta R. Edwards, b.w., Pinckneyville, Il. 
(4) George R. Goodman, d. s., Hast St. Louis, Route 5, Ill. 
(2) Claude C. Hall, d. s., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
(1) Cameron Harmon, (chairman), pres. McKendree Coll., 
Lebanon, Ill. 
(3) Otto L. Markman, p., Benton, Ill. 
(1) Henry G. Mitchell, phy., Carbondale, 111. 
(3) Norman H. Moss, atty., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
(5) Charles L. Peterson, p., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
(2) John B. Stout, ed., Lawrenceville, Tl. 
(5) Sky B. Vaughn, salesman, Greenville, Ill. 
Reserves.—(2) John W. Cummins, p., Marion, Ill. (3) Edward 
W. Fiegenbaum, phy., Edwardsville, Ill. (2) Robert H. Harding, 
r. e., East St. Louis, Ill]. (3) Melvin H. Loar, d. s., Carbondale, Ill. 
(1) Ressho Robertson, p., Lawrenceville, Ill. (1) Elbert N. Van- 
dervort, atty., Salem, III]. 
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SOUTHWEST KANSAS. VIII. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(2) A. G. Burton, farmer, Peabody, Kan. 
(3) hah Ey M. Campbell, abstracter and ins., Garden City, 
an. 
(5) Warren C. Detter, farmer, Nickerson, Kan. 
(2) Rufus L. George, d. s., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(1) Innis D. Harris (chairman), p., Winfield, Kan. 
(3) Albert E. Henry, p., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(5) Albert E. Kirk, pres. Southwestern Coll., Winfield, Kan. 
(4) Charles A. Kitch, p., Eldorado, Kan. 
(1) A. O. Rorabaugh, mer., Wichita, Kan. 
(4) M. Madeline Southard, lecturer, Winfield, Kan. 
Reserves.—(3) Mrs. John Cragun, h.w., Kingman, Kan. (1) 
T. J. Davis, local preacher, Towanda, Kan. (1) Charles D. Hest- 
wood, p., Wellington, Kan. (2) O. L. Lennen, r. e., Ness City, 
Kan. (2) Samuel W. Van Cleve, p., McPherson, Kan. 


SWEDEN. II. 6. 
Delegates :— 
(1) A. Theodor Arvidson (chairman), p., Sigtunagatan 5, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
(2) Randolf Eimir, prof. Phil. Mag., Kristinehamn, Sweden. 
(2) Axel B. Engstrom, d. s., Stocksund, Sweden. 
(1) Anders O. Hjalmar, master pilot, Halsingborg, Sweden. 
(3) K. G. Karlsson, sec., Birger Jarlsgatan 94, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
(3) August V. Norman, d. s., Goteborg, Sweden. 
Reserves.—(2) John E. Borjesson, mgr., N. Fogelbergsgatan 3, 
Goteborg, Sweden. (3) J. Adolf Fogelqvist, mgr., Norrkoping, 
Sweden. (2) Gustaf L. Lennarth, p., Petrograd, Russia. (3) Her- 
man Rabe, d. s., Linkoping, Sweden. (1) Hjalmar Stromberg, S. S. 
sec., Jonkoping, Sweden. (1) C. Arvid Safwenberg, mer., Uppsala, 
Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. II. 2. 


Delegates :— 
Gottfried Frei, prof., Muhlebachstrasse 148, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. } 
Alfred Honegger (chairman), d. s., Viktoriastrasse 102, Bern, 
Switzerland. 


Reserves.—Ernest Furrer, official, Schoenbergweg 5, Bern, 
Switzerland. Gustav A. Marquardt, d. s., Winterthurerstrasse 39, 
Zurich 6, Switzerland. ; 


TENNESSEE. VII. 4. 

Delegates :— 

(1) W.E. A. Forde, phy., 714% Cedar St., Nashville, Tenn. 

(2) ‘William D. Hawkins, cashier, People’s Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

(1) Joseph C. Sherrill (chairman), area sec., James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

(2) ‘Samuel M. Strayhorne, p., 1207 Edgehill St., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Reserves.—(1) Daniel T. Burch, p., 73 Wharf Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn. (1) William M. Copeland, r. e., 410 Cedar St., Nashville, 
Tenn. (2) John H. Ellis, p., 911 First Ave., So., Nashville, Tenn. 
(2) Silas Millon, cotton sampler, 650 Province St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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TEXAS. VII. 6. 


Delegates :— ; 
(1) Matthew W. Dogan (chairman), pres. Wiley Coll., Mar- 
shall, Tex. 
(2) Willis J. King, prof. Gammon Theo. Sem., So. Atlanta, 
Ga. 


(3) Theodore W. Patrick, letter carrier, 912—28th St., 
Galveston, Tex. 
(1) James L. Robinson, druggist, Orange, Box 192, Tex. 
(2) Mrs. Rosa Simpson, deaconess, 404 Carter St., Marshall, 
Tex. 
(3) Joshua O. Williams, p., 405 Carter St., Marshall, Tex. 
Reserves.—(1) C. A. Barrett, tea., Texarkana, Tex. (1) A. W. 
Carr, d. s., 80714 Prairie Ave., Houston, Tex. (3) William A. Fort- 
son, p., 1620 Pannell St., Houston, Tex. (2) Mrs. Edward H. 
Holden, h.w., 201 Moore St., Marshall, Tex. (2) Edward W. Kelly, 
p., 912—28th St., Galveston, Tex. (3) Henry B. Pemberton, tea., 
Marshall, Tex. 


TROW sols o12: 
Delegates :— 

(6) Albert D. Angell, p., Schenectady, N. Y. 

(4) Fred L. Decker, p., Gloversville, N. Y. 

(1) George C. Douglass (chairman), d. s., 183 Pawling Ave., 

Troy;,N.. Y. 

(6) Frank C. Dyer, judge, Salisbury, Vt. 

(5) Philip L. Frick, p., Schenectady, N. Y. 

(2) James A. Hayes, ins., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

(3) Alfred J. Higgins, d. s., 880 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 

(5) Lewie D. Humphrey, foreman, Saratoga, N. Y. 

(4) Henry T. Noyes, mer., Gloversville, N. Y. 

(1) Frank R. Ryder, mfr., Cobleskill, N. Y. 

(3) Frank S. Smith, YMCA sec., Plattsburg, N. Y. 

(2) George K. Statham, d. s., 54 Crescent St., Rutland, Vt. 

Reserves.—(3) Charles A. Hagaman, baker, Albany, N. Y. 

(3) Charles O. Judkins, p., Glens Falls, N. Y. (3) Merritt B. 
Morgan, retired, Bennington, Vt. (1) Louis E. Nielson, engineer, 
Schenectady, N. Y. (2) Homer F. Titus, d. s., 92 Brinkerhoff St., 
Plattsburg, N. Y. (1) Eugene Wiseman, p., Troy, N. Y. 


UPPER IOWA. IX. 10. 


Delegates:—" 
(2) John W. Arbuckle, atty., 519 E. Park Ave., Waterloo, 
Ta. 
(1) Samuel G. Armstrong, mer., 1008 Grand Ave., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


(5) Frank W. Court, p., 1321 Brady St., Davenport, Ia. 

(2) Sylvester E. Ellis, p., Iowa City, Ia. 

(4) Mrs. Laura M. Gould, h.w., Anamosa, Ia. 

(3) Wilfred C. Keeler, p., Mount Vernon, Ia. 

(1) Edmund J. Lockwood (chairman), d. s., 211 Irving St., 
Waterloo, Ia. 

(5) Samuel W. Mercer, mfr., Iowa City, Ia. 

(3) William F. Muse, ed., 22 River Heights, Mason City, Ia. 
(4) Harl A. Roadman, prof. Upper Ia. Univ., Fayette, Ia. 
Reserves.—(1) Frank Cole, d. s., 1800 Park Ave., Cedar Rapids, 

Ia. (8) William G. Crowder, p., Hampton, Ja. (1) John F, 
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Holden, ban., Plymouth, Ia. (2) Hugh Mossman, atty., Vinton, 
Ta. (3) Fred W. Moulton, lumber dealer, Osage, Ia. (2) James 
P. Van Horn, pres. Upper la. Univ., Fayette, Ia. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI. VII. 6. 
Delegates:— 
(3) Normal R. Clay, p., Amory, Miss. 
(1) Matthew S. Davage, coll. pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(1) James W. Golden (chairman), area evangelist, Green- 
wood, Miss. 
(2) Ephraim H. McKissack, b. m., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(3) Robert L. Williams, ins., Lexington, Miss. 
(2) Buford F. Woolfolk, p., Tupelo, Miss. : 
Reserves.—(2) Sandy H. Clay, farmer, Muldon, Miss. (3)-Mrs. 
Mattie E. Ferguson, h.w., Columbus, Miss. (3) William H. Golden, 
p., Okolona, Miss (1) Frank H. Henry, p., Clarksdale, Miss. (1) 
Mrs. Candace A. Williams, tea., Durant, Miss. (2) Jesse H. 
Winbush, p., Corinth, Miss. 


VERMONT. I. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) S. D. Atwood, retired, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
(2) Sanford A. Daniels, postmaster, Brattleboro, Vt. 
(2) Edwin W. Sharp, d. s., 23 Summer St., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. 
(1) Oscar B. Wells (chairman), p., Hssex Junction, Vt. 
Reserves.—(2) A. G. Qwen, ban., Barton, Vt. (1) George H. 
Redding, p., Montpelier, Vt. (1) Mrs. Lula L. Stevenson, h.w., 
76 Upper Welden St., St. Albans, Vt. (2) Ralph Stoody, p., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


WASHINGTON. VI. 8. 
Delegates :— 
(3) George T. Beason, govt. employee, 2902 “O” St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
(2) William A. C. Hughes, field agt. Bd. Home-Miss., 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2) Julius H. Love, atty., Montgomery, W. Va. 
(1) Ernest Lyon (chairman), p., 828 N. Casey St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


(4) Albert J. Mitchell, p., 31—2nd St., Annapolis, Md. 

(4) Helen J. Muse, h.w., 507 Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 

(3) McHenry J. Naylor, d. s., 1206 Penn St., Sharpsburg, Pa. 

(1) Irving Garland Penn, sec. Bd. Ed. for Negroes, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Reserves:—(1) John W. E. Bowen, vice pres. Gammon Sem., 
South Atlanta, Ga. (1) Arthur E. Briscoe, atty., Baltimore, Md. 
(4) Isaac Mart Carper, b. m., Charleston, W. Va. (2) William 
H. Jackson, pharmacist, Washington, D. C. (3) Jane C. Lowe, 
field agt. WHIMS., Wheeling, W. Va. (3) John W. Waters, p., 332 
—4th St., S. E., Washington, D. C. (2) Ernest S. Williams, d.-s., 
2374 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 


WEST CHINA. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
J. F. Peat (chairman), district missionary, Chungking, China. 
Roger Rahn, tea., Chungking, China. 
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WEST GERMAN. XIII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(2) Matthew Hermann, d. s., 1736 L. St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(1) George L. Kleinschmidt, mer. Book Concern, Kansas 
City, Mo. : 
(2) Adam Mehler, ban., Bazine, Kan. 
(1) David W. Smith (chairman), d. s., care of Meth. Book 
Concern, Kansas City, Mo. 
Reserves.—(2) Samuel Buechner, p., Lincoln, Neb. (1) Otto HE. 
Kriege, coll. pres., Warrenton, Pa. (1) Oswald H. Magaret, pbhy., 
Papillion, Neb. (2) H. J. Steffen, farmer, Ellinwood, Kan. 


WEST OHIO. V. 20. 


Delegates :— 
(7) Horatio S. Bradley, mfr., 1576 E. High St., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


(3) Valorous F.. Brown, p., 234 Hast Main St., Xenia, Ohio. 
(9) Frank M. Clevenger, judge, Wilmington, Ohio. 
(8) Roy B. Coleman, p., Arcadia, Ohio. 
(4) Charles A. Collin, publisher, 2468 Putnam St., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
(2) Thomas H. Darby, judge C. P. Court, Erie Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
(6) Eby G. Eikenberry, mer., Camden, Ohio. 
(1) Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, h.w., Sidney, Ohio. 
(2) Calvin W. Horn, p., 633 Valley St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(3) Arthur B. Jones, supt. “Lakeside,” Lakeside, Ohio. 
(10) John M. Killitts, judge Fed. Court, Toledo, Ohio. 
(6) Arba Martin, p., 2418 Ashland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(10) James F. Olive, d. s., Defiance, Ohio. 
(7) Albert E. Smith, coll. pres., Ada, Ohio. 
(1) Jesse Swank (chairman), p., Marion, Ohio. 
(9) Francis M. Swinehart, p., Findlay, Ohio. 
(4) aa S. Watkins, p., 4645 N. Edgewood Ave., Cincinnati, 
io. 
(5) Edward S. Weaver, d. s., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 
(8) Allen B. Whitney, ban., 476 S. Sandusky St., Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
(5) Earl D. Willson, bank cashier, Wauseon, Ohio. 
Reserves.—(2) E. Dow Bancroft, religious work and farmer, 
127 W. Court St., Urbana, Ohio. (2) Elwood O. Crist, d. s., 930 
Five Oaks, Dayton, Ohio. (3) David F. Helms, endowment sec., 
726 Brice Ave., Lima, Ohio. (1) Benjamin F. Reading, p., 711 
Euclid Ave., Toledo, Ohio. (3) Jacob A. Shawan, educator, De 
Graffe, Ohio. (1) Paul L. Vogt, supt. rural work, 1143 Richie Ave., 
Lima, Ohio. 


WEST TEXAS. VII. 4. 
Delegates :— 
(1) Robert N. Brooks (chairman), pres. Samuel Huston Coll., 
Austin, Tex. 
(1) William D. Kirkpatrick, U. S. inspector, 1108 New York 
Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. 
(2) Lazarus H. Richardson, p., 130 N. Mesquit St., San 
Antonio, Tex. 
(2) Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann, tea., 560 Cameron St., Victoria, 
Tex. 
Reserves.—(1) Robert A. Atkinson, tea., Lockhart, Tex. (2) 
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William M. Gordon, ins., 2549 Elm St., Dallas, Tex. (1) John W. 
Warren, d. s., 2809 Cochran St., Dallas, Tex. (2) John W. Weakley, 
p., 408 South Polaris St., San Antonio, Tex. 


WEST VIRGINIA. IV. 12. 
Delegates :— 

(4) Clarence E. Allen, p., Wheeling, Box 62, W. Va. 

(1) James W. Engle (chairman), p., Buckhannon, W. Va. 

(3) Charles W. Evans, ins., 513 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

(2) Smith B. Hart, p., Weston, W. Va. 

(2) Clarence D. Howard, lumber dealer, Cowen, W. Va. 

(6) Harry C. Howard, p., 1000 Juliana St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

(5) Roy McCuskey, d. s., 67 Washington Blvd., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

(4) Riley B. Nay, mer., 400 South Penn St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

(6) William H. Neweouib: mer., 502 Eleventh Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

(5) Sherman L. Richards, lumber dealer, 440 Main Ave., 

Q Weston, W. Va. 

(3) Daniel Westfall, bus. mgr. Pitts. Advocate, 524 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) William T. Williamson, supt. Tel. Co., 1122 Quarrier 
St., Charleston, W. Va. 

Reserves.—(2) Rufus G. Backus, d. s., Ninth Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (3) Alvaroe G. Hughes, atty., Kingwood, W. Va. (1) 
William H. Rardin, atty., Beckley, W. Va. (2) Laurence S. 
Schwenck, atty., Mannington, W. Va. (1) Jefferson B. Workman, 
d. s., Buckhannon, W. Va. 


WEST WISCONSIN. XII. 8. 
Delegates :— 

(2) Lawrence S. Coe, atty., Rice Lake, Wis. 
(1) Edwin C. Dixon (chairman), p., LaCrosse, Wis. 
(3) Frederick W. Harris, p., Plattsville, Wis. 
(4) Herman T. Lange, wholesale grocer, Hau Claire, Wis. 
(2) William W. Moore, p., Baraboo, Wis. 
(1) Adolphus P. Nelson, ban., Grantsburg, Wis. 
(3) T. Fred Risley, clothier, Baraboo, Wis. 
(4) George H. Willett, p., Tomah, Wis. 

Reserves.—(3) A. P. Andrus, phy., Ashland, Wis. (2) Edward 
W. Blakeman, p., Madison, Wis. (1) Ruluf A. Chase, d. s., 9837 Hast 
Gorham St., Madison, Wis. (3) Fred J. Jordan, p., Marshfield, Wis. 
(1) Otto M. Schlabach, atty., LaCrosse, Wis. (2) Mrs. Wilbur 
F. Tomlinson, h.w., Eau Claire, Wis. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN-DANISH. XV. 2. 


Delegates :— 
Robert P. Peterson (chairman), d. s., 754—14th St, San 
Francisco, Cal. ; 
O. A. Wiggen, undertaker, 5517—22nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Reserves.—G. Hansen, contractor, 1414 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Nels L. Hansen, p., 1010 So. 16th St., Tacoma, Wash. 


WESTERN SWEDISH. VIII. 2. 


Delegates :— 
Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, miss., Polk, Neb. 
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Karl A. Stromberg (chairman), p., 811 No. 19th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 
Reserves.—Hdwin Sahlen, d. s., Stromsburg, Neb. Carl E. 
Wistrom, farmer, Oakland, RD 4, Neb. 


WILMINGTON. IV. 8. 


Delegates :— 
(1) George T. Alderson (chairman), p., 222 Walnut St., Wil- 
mington, Del. ; 
(3) Theodore F. Beauchamp, p., Selbyville, Del. 
(2) Edward H. Dashiell, d. s., Salisbury, Md. 
(3) Orlando Harrison, nurseryman, Berlin, Md. 
(2) William H. Jones, rural mail carrier, Sudlersville, Pa. 
(4) Frank C. MacSorley, p., Federalsburg, Md. 
(1) Isaae Elmer Perry, coal dealer, Wilmington, Del. 
(4) Thomas N. Rawlins, retired educator, Seaford, Del. 


Reserves.—(1) James W. Colona, d. s., 2310 Market St., Wil- 
mington, Del. (3) Henry C. Conrad, atty., Georgetown, Del. (3) 
Walter E. Gunby, d. s., Dover, Del. (1) Walter O. Hoffecker, 
canner, Smyrna, Del. (2) Omar E. Jones, d. s., Middletown, Del. 
(2) Edward P. Wyatt, ins., Chrisfield, Md. 


WISCONSIN. XII. 8. 


Delegates :— 
(2) Richard Evans, p., Wausau, Wis. 
(1) William P. Leek (chairman), d. s., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
(3) Samuel Plantz, pres. Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 
(2) Judson E. Rosebush, mfr., Appleton, Wis. 
(3) Miss Alice Stearns, h.w., Waupun, Wis. 
(4) Frederick J. Turner, d. s., Janesville, Wis. 
(4) Charles E. Turnock,* b. m., Kenosha, Wis. 
(1) Walter S. Watson, tea., Whitewater, Wis. 


Reserves.—(3) Anthony J. Benjamin, ed., Milwaukee, Wis. (3) 
Thomas Gardner, local preacher, 126—25th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Eusebius B. Garton, mfr., Sheboygan, Wis. (2) Emory E. 
Lampert, b. m., Neenah, Wis. (1) Harland C. Logan, d. s., 231— 


17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. (2) Robert B. Stansell, p., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
WYOMING. III. 10. 
Delegates :— 
(5) Albert S. Andrews, atty., 212 Front St., Owego, N. Y. 
(3) George M. Bell, d. s., 248 No. College Ave., Kingston, 
Pa. 
(1) Aaron V. Bower, atty., Connell Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
(5) George S. Connell, d. s., 363 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, 
INE YG 
(4) Moses H. Godshall, d. s., 2 Church St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
(2) Joseph M. M. Gray, p., 718 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 
(2) Samuel H. Hicks, b. m., 253 Market St., Kingston, Pa. 
(4) Frank L. Howard, ban., First Nat’l. Bk. Bldg., Waverly, 
N. Y. 
(3) Dorr W. McLaury, state official, Milford, N. Y. 
(1) John H. Race, pub. agt., Meth. Book Concern, 420 Plum 


St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reserves.—(3) Harry J. Hebel, b. m., 261 Brown St., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. (3) Hdward A. Martin, d. s., 919 Sunset Ave., Scran- 


*Conditional Delegate or first Reserve. 
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ton, Pa. (2) Leonard C. Murdock, area sec., 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (1) John W. Nicholson, p., 1643 Monsey Ave., Scran- 
‘ton, Pa. (1) A. H. Price, Endicott, N. Y. (2) W. H. Stone, 
Waverly, Pa. 


WYOMING STATE. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Edwin Bowling (chairman), p., Basin, Wyo. 
Judson A. Mentzer, dentist, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
Reserves.—Guy E. Konkel, p., Cheyenne, Wyo. Aven Nelson, 
prof. Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 


YENPING. XIV. 2. 
Delegates :— 
Tzu Kang Ch’en, tea., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
Ju Chen Su (chairman), dean Yenping Bible School, Yenping, 
Fukien, China. 
Reserves.—Te C Hung, d. s., Yenping, Fukien, China. Chao J 
Ts’ai, phy., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DELEGATES 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in Bold-face.) 


Names. Conferences. 
Abbott, Benjamin Hiv. 25. ee Central Missouri. 
EADDOLES Da Vil. nator te ctetitne cesta terse eet atotens Central Provinces. 
Atset 2 oSTaAWIW «ci 2 e Dafe eis ee ore oleic alee) oe Oklahoma. 
Alderson, (Georges Est i vcrcie sc ievetotess guele sence Wilmington. ; 
Aldrich; “RIOR see setipsecale een etter so le, s Northwest India. 
Alejandro; Dionisio VD ieee mk ete oes «lek e we are Philippine Islands. 
Alger, Louis Bove. o ee ice ile ce ines Detroit. , 
Allen, Clarenceniitctucts siren ort eo erties West Virginia. 
ATR Rasy ace ere inane ie aiehtca ot Sekeas felue tetas Genesee. 
AT SE OIG Wiens Grae: care tee teeceatonho ote wet pena iaieen ayaicr = Louisiana. 
Alten; Wilhelm Fy. o.... 0000. few e en eee Pittsburgh. 
Azmvres; Herbert Dna. amc eects tetevektetetsret Central Pennsylvania. 
AN GersongeWoster BOe tans eisete ceo sasheretoness North-East Ohio. 
Andrews, Albert S.................00eee Wyoming. 
ADZEN A AIDE ria Dera cya ekouseneveeee eho evcver ioicrere Troy. 
Antrim, Clarence D...................-. Philadelphia. 
Arbuckle, Joke Wei. ects. ovine ecycisrste eae Upper Iowa. 
Armfield) PWalliati gehts cies ccvacsuee ive sucre s ieee Columbia River. 
Armstrong, Samuel G. .................- Upper Iowa. 
Arnhold, Thomas E. ................6... Missouri. 
Arnold; Janes OC. s Wad de eine e okewr Atlanta. 
Arnold, William A. ................... Pittsburgh. 
Arnolds WALMATIS “Dascieate aie o'r eet hersvenstehoraehe North Indiana. 
ATUECLS cd ORI Me cutee opel mone ce tiered ners ea sel one Maine. 
ATrvidSOn, A LACOG OR. .tonis ce a stones :. sweden. 
Asbury, Mrs. Hattie L................... Indiana. 
ASHE, HEINE DO his” he. tes a disten <tc evanscal oaks areal renee or ere North Carolina. 
Atweods'S: Diese cities mains caer sales ane aieeiate Vermont. 
Bacon, (Charles: Hs 45a. a olceeecdonee eee Indiana. 
‘Badley-. -Brenvon uw. st terettesvic reenter acer cue North India. 
Dailey; Pred. Aa, Sos cae sea cei Des Moines. 
Bakers JamessC shot ccc aerate Illinois. 
Bakery Mrs. 7 Poe rn nooo weit Oklahoma. 
Baldwin, Francis E. ................... Central New York. 
Baldwin, ‘Clinton, Die ee Maine. 
Baldwin; dredei@ lanes ccrcts cosa sent etree Newark. 
‘Balloch>-Henny, «Creeks ote ciao aac caries Eastern South America. 
Bane; Adam: Cn 2. asia een iene eas California. 
Barryanatryehs eo. EA aslia’ hide ccarals Fetes meh Ne Hrie. 
Bartholomew, Jamess D7 rn. ces eee New England Southern. 
Barth; Engen. As ik ements South Germany. 
Bastow, Jolin 653500605 eo eee eee Detroit. x 
Batten, (Mabini, oh tanta. oes eee Oklahoma. 
Bausher, -Solon Dio i. hitecnnse des fee ae Philadelphia. 
Bayleys) ETaneis' Ro avenue aeeeioee Baltimore. 
Beach, (Kinet DS Sa ae te an eo ee ee oe Michigan. 
Beaghler, John Le ...0..00....0000cceceee Missouri. 
Beal,’ EdwiniGitmres eins eee cee North-East Ohio. 
Beason, .George’ Tie. oa ek ee enn lee. Washington. 
Beauchamp, = Theodore BY. eee Wilmington. 
Beck; Bert “Di ine sai Pepe ie Northwest Indiana. 


Alphabetical List of Delegates 


1 oN eed Ob ob 1K) § tC as ha Gn ne Set South Germany. 
GLI GORE Cor VES Beitare tls csdeusjeys vehelle tories ers iewetwiole Wyoming. 
Bennett, “Alvis (Siwy cae Skew ee deleveyosie ope dis Kentucky. 
WBSnneT C, Pea T Wye Pes eek esse lo aeivists olaisicieud Sons Je New Jersey. 
Berry, Mrs. Horatio..................... New York Hast. 
PATS DSC MLR Ory cM eet cede etc ae tos wade Sole eco lee anatase Gujarat. 

BBighio yay eViobn aa is o20 tA, hoses oo fo se atts wile eee ... New Hampshire. 
BS epee er VA NarG S OD a ooo is io ais cose veions avoieise sadn io verses Kentucky. 
Blackstock, Ira B. .................2 eee Illinois. 

Bilalkke, (ATCO mE MGA eos ese soke lola is ss le de eileen Genesee. 
Blanchard, William M. ................. Northwest Indiana. 
RD ass a ese 10 Seat ch ooh cto wos estes alec Botustade nacdeusce New England. 
Blood, William J. ................00 00s Detroit. 
BiIGOMEWIst WalbelmiiGs Sis.tc iu eukehicieneutexorses Central Swedish. 
EO DDS VP OMA Sire oh, wis alah, e aioloieeeitie ss eke Dakota. 
Bocobom, Jorge ice oh. oie eis eieie sesso se enone Philippine Islands. 
BWoese, Hermiram GR. oieii. nes ele cious ecdiesese. es Chicago German. 
Bonds Orville VE omists oh ae. hedaiewlics ctaseucioietelavweat Northwest Iowa. 
BOS ella C Na Tle ST IM Wie cucvecccucitieceseyeseue a unleietecatole Philadelphia. 
IBYO A, SIMA Syalse COU NDE) |e anes nee aRP ea Eee ICR ee Pee Central China. 
BOWEL VA ATO Vick bococie ie ois ee Meusgrasyuayeneions Wyoming. 
BOWELS a La Vilchttie ds sete yicyssciesououshe spsraheyerarsssacave Northwest Kansas. 
BO MGESs Bere OLD yt Hiaehrtn ts focexe ci lassie ly suawe ie scustere ceseoy Minnesota. 

ESO WaT eee yg we esses fe ones deete kuess scene edoceaver Wyoming State. 
Bowser, Francis E.............. eR Bia North Indiana. 
OY COse OIC Me Mie ep tie nase ewan tlero es aensbonsihieusseeae Dakota. 

BOy.G 5 Gk Go ees cis Fic sie sous ee ee lke Columbia River. 
AEB OG. Cl s| MO Vaan Wiel ee hele sisse oe be oe tous, fouelis eco ueus edeys Saint Louis. 
BOY VLORG MS We iiielsieketss-Velegisdcteastee ce coteysgoreteny Central New York. 
ES GY 85- 4 ERO ERT CEs foie se boss oko voce bys l8eavbotonelese California. 
Bradley, Horatio S. ..................... West Ohio. 
HSPASMET os OWE Ml aw eeere yerecs sje suetelloue veusysycqoceae e eytu6 Alabama. 

Breihan, SMP AMM Hy fe ceievece, ouedoneove. sacs save. o-aue Southern German. 
BS PS LN Tet AN gy BAN Ps ay yes oo soe sge eae eske\ sveue ons naailaye yess Philadelphia. 
Brewster, Mrs. Elizabeth F.............. Hinghwa. ; 
EVEN oS ARAN WN eo allo} oo siel occu eps doynuetisnseyeisie New Mexico. 
Brockett, Benton L.....................-. Kansas. 

STOMA WeEV OW OLE WUE yipete cis cssede ececeusi'e soe odecsy ove causescane Genesee. 

Brown, Samuel C. ................. ‘ie  LLOIStON: 

BFGORKG EVO D STURN Shale rocessyoxdh ess; uahedsocsnsscsleye obaue West Texas. 
BROW ERY ALOROUS I a [5-50 loge vee less soilsuedoussousaseness West Ohio. 

ESO Will a WW VU iG Oi Eltea ee vote: aauvecici co isueJovuesieueus.taeve Central New York. 
PST UTI LAE ODET Eri iteve eseire soral vac oda sejodouny edodoytel ode Columbia River. 
Buchanan, Ross P. .............. poenetec vps North-East Ohio. 
Birchliesy Clarkes sie iiie ein sle. vs, opeveva: ole ern ove. tinse: 6 Chicago -German. 
BUCK Mee Sa taie iil at ts severe a. ce 0's) ore sieveratekeu elias Kansas. 

PSUS Soe Lat CAINS) PEN tet. arey spores sles ey sie ec bveyean alone.’ Northern Minnesota. 
ES CAEN ATT aaa te oh y= sole poven soven vusp ace deiwleysyevapemer Baltimore. 

Barr el see eae eee ol once oad sy sues os oy alaretes svexetsierns North-East Ohio. 
SUITS?) 1G PICO CNG tans isc pis ee aye 5 a nteuslocsuels oa, Philadelphia. 
Burrows, James .............0:. eee eeuee North Indiana. 

ES TUT COTE eA ee ete Shay siete ievere sib) se hele alas 0 als Southwest Kansas. 
BR UCLS TD veh Ce I Bae ayy ss ov etre az0y asley oLier ei'si 8 es) on oy 92s North India. 
Butler were WOT Chee ey as, senevors n(ci esies crm eee ss were Delaware. 

Butler, Miss Clementina................ New England. 
Caldwell, Charles W. ...............544. South Carolina. 
GeV VES WU eran ee oar aca: wie, 31 9 "5's. os eg we Northern New York. 


‘Unable to attend. 
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GamphellMeMhomase tae e.j- ccckecedeteisterecstel shee .- Ohio. 

Campbell, Wayne M.........-.---++++e05 Southwest Kansas. 

Carl, Herbert............c ccc reece eens New York. 

Carpenter, 1 OharlesteKe, fitocreuketecue tacts relearn Rock River. 

Carrols ide) Sais cies ase sessiierseisar aye wie te iene leila te co's Lexington. 

Cla POLE ED IMS Sie foe se neseyeis iteas borle toh are eens is ee Lexington. 

CarsonweIerSitamll Cyt ce. cx.6i love telaueyeises laletisl= eek Hinghwa. 

Carter, Horace Lz... 2... ccc ccs anes Central Tennessee. 

Case; Artie ge. cia aise ie creioiste  ovebel lee ciel elms Kansas. 

Chalmers, “Solum Gb. cisteseterenteeteic sw wise wtele Colorado. 

Ghamadilensh Charest a Bi. ia- ie arsuetsieuetevay- cover -creeeee Ohio. 

@hapMeangee OSCp WUPAC  eyeyec kere mieverunian ents Central Illinois. 

Cheny. Ds vides: cide ieeleiesieicielon eee Hinghwa. 

Cn erase Za a os eseaveinys. oe a-ysl stare ereyoberereiie Yenping. 

Cherrington, Ernest H. .............+.. Ohio. 

Chitambar, Dash weanlee Re crise cree eovesereyuexotetens Lucknow. 

Cisseli@ ly dem lays ts-+-rreh<tolors ie re sveneretoncnereloleke Nebraska. 

Clarks GENDER UTA Gy. cc.5. Acco wie oer ee elbutene Rock River. 

COMP Wd og: Cedi bod 2550 Boa a OPO OO ac DO OG Northern New York. 

Caw, -Omme re OR a aera oor rota coat o yn ooze oto tailer ole re Kansas. 

Clarks SW alte rr Ge Wy. cstv <ckosetenevchs tateneoratenctene Des Moines. 

CIARKSOMW ga SAMIUC eed ae rasa erates <acgolersaeveretcnevarexerete Genesee. 

Gay se NO Ti eh ines tenors ccrere tone ave ssueue sot sioes ere tele Upper Mississippi. 

Clevenger, Frank M. ................4+. West Ohio. 

GUILE G COE OMB Ais tte cs ssarer an seatenenarencwenstarenevoredens Southern California. 

Clifford.) Geral daar yater.e ie ronenorstoreketoreieleresetalete Maine. 

Clinton, Miss E. Lahuna................ Central Provinces. 

Clyne; Mir seid ete. rend a sare acca sens taleteemetogers Northwest Indiana. 

GOD DRC Wilts CFO trode no cs. te tatocnorenstaneracehenstere oho New Jersey. 

Coe; Dia wremee tS ein ihe vores am torepe a tatenenesevebove West Wisconsin. 

WOS IN; FIONN. MOA wrstetarancnctetens epetoucrstevatesetetele Atlanta. 

Colesrovie; SD OMI O RM iiisaran Kicrberere shetenaptiare fevererete California. 

GCOlOM NATURE OVP SER e eter e: cyere 7. tevekozererenenetsueronetetetons West Ohio. 

Collins (Cla rea Airy. :.faiehecavebatep exatononatoronsxoreteds West Ohio. 

Colling; (EA ear FES is orecccevere dts ste-apcitenenet meets Montana. 

Collins; Walavel dee oct ice tarciaterersheraretese7evenenare te Mississippi. 

Conder Ba rl ak eins tors ovshoee sedeonesceetereneeene Indiana. 

Conn ells | G@SoresOeiSee les, whe cuovcvahonsietosotonspeterets «ee Wyoming. 

(OCcuanaKer seen OOUtesh caus <i Ni dee eee Gene Soa eee acc Pittsburgh. 

Cooke, Wil Tarn Was 5 ore acpi catovene te yersvone taterinetee Lexington. 

CoOKe WGA WTGH COMIN: ctavercroreveveyeterccorevsdeveteretohale Northwest Kansas. 

Coons, H. Westlake..................000% New York. 

GCOOTTS VTP Grantee a totiares f tetlneet Va yos sate lop wenase teeta New England. 

Coopers oir sre TBs aici cicero ord occ roioheuehs iste oratale Louisiana. 

COLDINMEAA OMIM UIE gt cei vec owetoy. rolfatsversvor.tonavehorsiore Northern New York. 

Cornelius; John. 7.15.85 ofetecy ween aie Lucknow. 

Corson iAlle cam Gerry ds «iio sierciaverencretehe rete) os crates New Jersey. 

Cottingham PUOs Uae es sp ccrcessemsteretancb vero ohetonens Philippine Islands. 

COULEMRD RaW 2 AAs alan eononstekon wet detete farerodcrere Upper Iowa. 

Couse, Walliams cies aces uss u es ceases New Jersey. 

Cox, Deivid Briere is. 3 ane eters eroeiate Columbia River. 

COSAUB 2rd MES OEE TIS os oexstichiolerailoboroteranons tsheretenstene Colorado. 

Cox, SaNiOsSw Ve» Laer .eauavcvercianorheweree rarer heteae Little Rock. 

Cox, S Roy CBW ears.) cer cord derailer, pokaveree Oregon. 

Crabbe;Ered) Leas 3..:ioern cba ao eee ...- Kansas. 

Crabbe, George W002. osc. cscs ses eek Baltimore. 

*Crabbe, John Grant................000. Colorado. 

OPAL ;; TOW AC RIA tora. i ssec oy on enatvelouetoheres Mcecevetste Northern Minnesota. 
*Deceased. 


Alphabetical Inst of Delegates 


C@paimen William Ge cats ess, snjeine.s gs 0.0 COntral, DHinoig. 
Crawford, Arthur Jin... 6... cet es New York East. 
CLIPPCHian SANTCS il SRaree Pe Asp e« lise seep scecese 5 tiscs Georgia. 

Crooks rasiley ae aca vais aye sore kiepaae North-East Ohio. 
Crouchss Charles) paeiecg oc, coats, sceletecousiand + Montana. 

Curtiss, William M...................... New York East. 
Gy srris) Ee so acs pcs ace ean’ Korea. 

Dafoe, Fan lenses eos, «eens ays ho ees Nebraska. 

DV ATICCY. se MESS CaO SOR «ses tyers, ors ae, spelen) isco bss Rock River. 
Daniels, Morris ‘S.2.006..0 0.660 cee Newark. 

Daniels, Sanford A..............5200500% Vermont. 

Darby cl MOMAS GER che is. 6 Sag ere gre cleans West Ohio. 
DambinerwA CV ay os site le aila o05 sal wie el aysd bate Dakota. 

TDSC TEUILR “1D "a hype igs Mra Rae A Aa ee eS Wilmington. 
Dayehertyee JON Dawber sca ects oss cco ees: ara e Central Pennsylvania. 
Davage, Matthew S. .................05. Upper Mississippi. 
Davide sONLOlLSy, ceed, cose ciao ols. aero South India. 
David, Mrs. Shantibai C. ............... Bombay. 

HD AVAGSO Mem Ae ene says, taraiens css cl <i everer Illinois. 

DA VAS eT Ss Eo Ped me eccoe oo) e cialens na 02s aise vicars Minnesota. 

PAV Se GOOLE Cal hae Fh wutrottns. cishe: ao ie due sieves oe North China. 

a wasse Wellbauee Wy Vitae cis. soci cncues« ad. ssosheraceree Southern California. 
Davy dW CL MOM PEG ate erste ds oie: aie o.5 oe ceils s iene esse aor Michigan. 

HVA Vee AOC TH ME Loe ace gE eld 'o.5'-a, sare ahereinelte 0s, aahaiele North-East Ohio. 
We BOW OMATIOS: Mire aes asia «, fev aiche avehsrorethaie Oklahoma. 

WDE CICCT POG Mice peta ied ts. okciaie eckisieeugus @ Sreiewete Troy. 

Sle Te Welle rriee aera cet «cas aes ate castes ghaaae 6 Dakota. 

DeNaviss MULAN CAG sedis. cuas,c Siereis aie: aeaticians New Jersey. 
Dennett coWiGWaEd Penge os sacs os ese sie aioe saa California. 

Wei A NTO OAR ce tecse cata o's. sis ore sie ares aie 6 levee file New York Hast. 
Detter; Warvreny? Coit. «occ cic iss is vires Southwest Kansas. 
VSN VION yy MeO CONE rele) oso: gusits, sae eG Le; sos'onn geben Nebraska. 

Meteo Ori OORT wl anaes cise o.0 cuectee o's >, 06.31 eels Newark. 
DolbearestiGwygelss cshes lies eel erwsie ss eles weiss New England Southern. 
LD) CWANG Yee Anal Clams Gr scpategale c alecs siscr cis) ores 3 olie ie loves New York East. 
ORATION EATON OWT VISE EEO ahs cos or sjicpeseavasele oie see ie Texas. 

Doud, Alexander Lee.................... Colorado. 
DOWUSHErby,. MTA Kilt ers eiers so sieisre cua o-oo ois. 3 Northwest Indiana. 
Douglass) George’ Cri... . 6... Sas Sad Soe Troy. 

Dickinson, Luren D. ..............6.... Michigan. 
Dibsvovevel, UDO ake IBY; cae eo esIneEe aici Detroit. 

IDO NO AV AbaL. (OA. Fete WORN aie Oia Deore Or CRe Re West Wisconsin. 
Dixon, George W. .........00.eeeeeeevee Rock River. 
Dryden, crown Nascar 2 les) ols Se e's clels Nebraska. 

JOE ARHeR Te Fadi) ond onde 6 Boi oes coin SOO West China. 
DuBois, Mrs. Alice...................-05. Central Illinois. 
Dunn, Chauncey H. ..............-.0005: California. 

Dee balanieer VOM Ged Wratten. as cos ces ¢cueuvoTs@ 2 2 California German. 
LOGY Tay) (Cage cer 4 fh 6 DI On Ole aoe Bina Om New England. 
Dyer Chavlesmes cies eke so eu cin oe nee Michigan. 

Dyer) Exswle, Coercive cs. oleic es ciere +2 Troy. 

Baton, Herbert G. ..........2scsceceenes Erie. 

Echols, William J. ..............+..520: Central Alabama. 
idle ls red Obra WV ede ele ici sice.e 5 sigaol s'enye or 6 le Baltimore. 

SHC WA Seat OMNI Care eeutete: tsre).c 0 tec sieve =) oiehe.8 = sya Baltimore. 
Edwards, Mrs. Etta R. .............+-4-. Southern Illinois. 
Eggleston, Charles F.............+.+++:: Philadelphia. 
Eichhorn, Charles W. .........----++++> Northern German. 
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Eikenberry, Elby G. .............2eeeeee West Ohio. 
Eimir, Randolf.............00c cee ee neces Sweden. 

BIT OEE, ©; GOOTEC wratctata oie alete ve vetane opokerurelienepahshar aliens Detroit. 

Blatt, “Willer Ayo ois ere sec cere ore dc ererete Hrie. 

BESS SIV ESTEr SE: sae evet els cietoneterste or xaxaahekexarare Upper Iowa. 
NVeEnt. 3S JO mia Mea 8S eet anand erat eranasnwatetenetane -,. Holston. 

EM ele SAMOS! Woe corae ciate af ot atatiatet oN orelat axel etenetahatere West Virginia. 
HIN SthO nT. PARCIE ER ay ete caved ofarn tenn eraneuelgre any Sweden. 
HISSIINE Cryo WALA. ice ciate echoes orate oithers ete oe Chicago German. 
Evaj Axrthir  ee a ie hsldtaict si ere! era) obs evaterel ofeite Detroit. 

Evans, Charles W. ..............2000055 West Virginia. 
BVans sed gar ees sys) iatacate het tenstep seat ronan Des Moines. 
TOVATIS See ULCI RON be, ere eal st at cr anetel shaparetcbahopmiancest's Wisconsin. 
EyansSimpson Bee yy Pa crete: datatarsttshate Central Pennsylvania. 
Evans, Walter W. ..... AO Sel chatieict leh ales Idaho. 

Bwine ye Pnonias Nereis ce cls keds Seed ot teitole Illinois, 
Bairchild, swWilber: Disease Hs os dbo os ostate Illinois. 

Harmer. Walliany Sits. donne oer dcnce mates Indiana. 

Marra MOrton, WA. were tetas: of wos hotel fonetarah oat sit ar Indiana. 
Fawcett, William C. .............06005. North Dakota. 
Fellers,: William” As... sds 6 fed be deee Nebraska. 

Fong Ya eistan gen ht dete cue eens oes he te North China. 
Ferguson, Everett W. ..............0.05. Central New York. 
Herriseclimcoln cay enc ia..acctersterlajerei a atiora a Southern California. 
Bile BaP OW are heros snotege osc cvs sttisieis ovaueceeamenenerens Detroit. 
BiferswOrien WW. aus ce aoe nee vie eines ¢ Indiana. 

MIN CHAS allaces Elteetaeris. 3) <cs a-che el tkencrene)eveueneene New York Hast. 
FinstadOlemd Groen ase hone cae eee Minnesota. 
HMinteloBidwardG weet cic pes eh ade acme Northwest Nebraska. 
Fisher; Henrys 0. ass tea omasias Central Illinois. 
Eishers POU me Pics irien ost he lie eee ssa caeduele tiem Newark. 
Fithian Ob AG ooo tte ots alee bee North-East Ohio. 
Blenns Wallace bie yen: ofcenansaes cone ee Kansas. 

Mletchera Maynard Qi os or hes ae.e acs a sates Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 
Mord Cam Os canneries pote wa rato sacs New England. 
Nord wawilliame is cs ee es eek Dene Philadelphia. 
EOP es Wc eb ise eh tian sen cts. atekars areta tease Ras Tennessee. 

LOTS YUL pee Vel OUI) ements See meat anc te ideo cleee Colorado. 

EOStOrs ELCIT Var teee Getta fc octudteseths havaue tevcereaaee Saint Louis. 
HOWLeSse: George ere Minre 35 > docpstcnele ca aleve vonckare ane New York. 
Eran eynuGeore eave hyseies cos sb areleis koe S arena’ ote Puget Sound. 
Frank, HomerUM co), fod ces. see eae oe Indiana. 

EM ranicline a DG ha eset arene fhe bee one .. Lincoln. 
Brankdiny, pligbarbasrs wer Mare Sas. cos ce ein eeeee ne Kentucky. 

Freas;. Carletonme Be if nsc 6 ties ne abee ne we Nebraska. 
Freeman; Aunie Ge. 6.65 esi se ea oes Little Rock. 
Frei; Gottfried ci cence cer ars to natee Switzerland. 
MrickeePhilipadtens cess ost nee a a hese ae Troy. 

Fried) (HépbersiMi nko eee ee ee Columbia River. 
Frisch korn, Sol nl Co a. 6 ose se eee Hast German. 
Fruit) Walter uRa cn sonata eee Detroit. 

Puller; "Marcellus (Brastuscstmey sac ecrnia eects North-Hast Ohio. 
Gaardey SS siNveek. foes cudele Bh cet hoes tte Denmark. 
Gabbert, Raumleus A. .................. Illinois. 
Gabrielson, Winnie M. ................. Western Swedish. 
Gaddis, “Albertini y.4 2.55 5Rpeek wees Pittsburgh. 

Gale; Wd ward dees cc ss c3iien at eR ete Missouri. 

Gales THOMAS: “Kote ae ein ce ee Rock River. 
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Ceorgen  RULUS mle Paes os one Med wate «Sie stele Southwest Kansas. 
Getiyss James RY Aaa yo scare hood dalecdin Genes Nebraska. 

Gulbbe ets Va ViniMebnen OP Sa see orem adiar aus gure me Nebraska. 

Gillett, CBP Wee re aaa Chee s He wae eayee New Hampshire. 
Ginarder ss TohmmGin at tesce wan sews Pas sels Sh 3 Hrie. 

Goddardi Alvin Gee Rt on wa oe hoe} aiaceias «erase 308 Maine. 

Godshalll MViosesw tsar: Sarsc ge dis dietestetawe oes Wyoming. 

Golden; james t Wee eeaa hie sachs SO Sa Soe e ee Upper Mississippi. 
Goode, Mrs) Ws Hei) aii bs eciel Gesaeelas West Ohio. 

Good man Georee. Bie aak oad 2s ose ewe le as Southern Illinois. 
Goodwin, “6SviMiP Re Mee ene hale tee ce Otsins ee ese Des Moines. 
Gordon parry AS ANies oe 6 are haw s Ged eat obs Kansas, 

Goricke, Otto....... EO Satteat ane thie eee North Germany. 
GOSS A DOM crate ete ie Seas Habe ea eee ale New England Southern. 
Gould, Mrs. Laura M. .................. Upper Iowa. 
Gots EEGs a eid la ag eoeassee are a Philadelphia. 
Gran te MATE ED 1 EM eve he eters: allows belo ieheaseke Gees ele Central Missouri. 
Grays Georee HEI Gah a6 les wis wie bn neuen Nebraska. 

Grays SOSCD MIMS erceccits © chreelnsysrw) anal ie Sees Wyoming. 
Greenmelay Samwell Dies orc socioietore Ss teresa idusue Bais Northern New York. 
Griesemer, Paul M. ...............-.-055 Northwest German. 
Grimmett, Clarence C. ..........-.006- Illinois. 

Grilot, ZO sear Dre else ecise sls ow ve jae oils whe asile oe Eastern South America. 
GTPOSE-SGCOP LE Reid ees eisue ahere sie we ose ayanc aan wuslaeye North Indiana. 
Gt IS CHABICB eRe ee uaresoraciene screen dekh assusceesere Genesee. 

GUL FC IE eas ea ssateieeereiandsusisteuesaioveleusss Rock River. 
Hakeem, James H.’.............-..--000- North India. 

ETAT Vard SAWIUE) His tee) c et elarel cts ole cll che are ele rols North Dakota. 
iaW, AGENT Use Cs anv) coma ono Room onoBbuoS 5 Southern Illinois. 
13 0 U fod SW ae Bre baits uecicenior On be niracc tr Genesee. 

TEC o aU Monae ie hn Ae celine eusaecberpaia Ox Oto Or eoeee-D Idaho. 

Hammaker, Wilbur HB. ...................-North-EHast Ohio. 
Phares eel isis te ers ieleve cy <Vaueialp ues sheen se aie Baltimore. 
HIALMON, | CAMCTONE pace rr. wwe ge sin oe ote « Southern Illinois. 
Harrington, VODert Hic ne veces cetera sel South Carolina. 
Harris, Abram W.............-.-++eseeee Maine. 

Harris, Mrederick We... ..ceaceer nana West Wisconsin. 
PLT See Ds cs vel caa ke vile’ ic eho! oe sje! stv! esa ols) ee Southwest Kansas. 
Harrison, Orlando ...........-.++eeeeees Wilmington. 
Harriss; H. Styless i sa. onc se ese a ne North Dakota. 
Harrop, Mredo W.. 2.02. sect ccc e ee ce ee ees Kentucky. 

TSM abe Spocwbial 2); amare A amy o cho ecloienc: Cojoicse tie italic West Virginia. 
Hartley... RODeTE Coo ce eres ee settee st Puget Sound. 
Hianiiiady alr, eesti c/o bons slate sieura@ 6 New England. 
Hartman, William L. ...........--.+++: Colorado. 

iar Vevey uae greta oicts eae ssicys On sie et res Des Moines. 
Havighurst, Freeman A. ........-+++eeeee- Illinois. 

Hawkins, William D.............+-++++- Tennessee. 

Hayes, James A.........-.5 5 essere reece Troy. ‘ f 
Hayes, Robert B............-+0++sse eee Central Missouri. 
Hays, William C. ..........0:---eessees Saint Louis. 
Haynes, Philo W. .........---s--e creer eees North Montana. 
Hazeltine, Frederick A. ........-.++-+:- Puget Sound. 
pleatiiens Gar hase cen setre ss I Aero pees ode adore teapots New England. 
Heol hince (Dhar OH alos 4 on ammo god ames So Southern California. 
Henderson, George M. .......---++eeseeees Colorado. 

TACMIEY: PNUD CT erties ei tela sie etece + cls («alo inistelotntate Southwest Kansas. 


1Unable to attend. 
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Henry, William W. M...............+.+- Delaware. 
Henschen, Henry S. .............---0005- Rock River. 
Henson, -George Wii. co eee te come « Philadelphia. 
Hermann, Matthews. 2... 2.05 ee ee eee West German. 
Hicks, Samuel H...............-. 2 ese eeee Wyoming. 
Eniggciney eAltred Jetted i. slot nia melee lee Troy. 

Hilberry, Howard K. 2.0... cee n eee eee North-Hast Ohio. 
Hilkert, Mrs. Orah T..............-.++-4- North Indiana. 
IBbON (Chee ON a2 Sa eet on oro oo on Ohio. 

FAG; JUVASOTE Sv toe etter cyare chsicseesene ores becouse East Tennessee. 
AR Drag 10 eI LNA ect Sih et wes Wore ch sgseoumvevfalistona kolseetess Des Moines. 
isbnotexveenz, dhosteyola dss, Ae comeao cec oo Solo Northern Minnesota. 
EIAs O11, EAC OBIS). crac tie esy ois ionave) Sronstehsyousyoucdenensiole Nebraska. 
ebb were Ve en oa er ming Gn Oe Poole Hrie. 

TFB orn hy AO ee i ole ose rei waveratetons sbshexenets aiteae Sweden. 

FA OAEe,  ClAar Crile Com EIomnst Myce eet enesets eteazyer named ouenele Michigan. 

FLOf Mane OU] AWRtitet on & koe Pic wire bat aloe bn Ohio. 

HR OL Mery EL GO oe ees jee oe wore) onesie wteney ons Genesee. 

LG UU er0 Gl ay OTT VIII. i skis fess fo Rakone netonctione verona ons Minnesota. 
Holmes,( Cs Overy, 5 icc.cie nie Winw ioe scussocuen Northwest. India. 
FLOLMSEL OMS WADE Se, olor. vo nicola wnelereusntasuewene ’. Finland. 

TOL PD VG IB eerste ep ets re cota boven gertaedeveles dookens Maine. 

a8 ie) A rls St Gos th os eee ao er Northern New York. 
lgkolkqeves Jakeiyny (Oks sed pee ne ones reese oes Oia Kansas. 
PLONE S SOTA LETS Rt he wwe ncivsneysirenaicedsucaykeuawn de lodcbcen Switzerland. 
LOOK ae Elem MV iar tae Peta Ne Renate retae whew srsmencas fexeseveucsye New Hampshire. 
Hoover, Arthur L. ..................... North-East Ohio. 
1STop Moe OLVNWgal, Wile: teqceoO Oe Oe eo Oe OTe oe West Ohio. 
FLorne hs Weve Aes oiecd a. his ors, sco iecane. ayers eueperens New York East. 
Hoxton PE viere ter Direhesceciveysie ouspevoys) o:sivina seers New England Southern. 
Hoskins, Sam esis eo coi ess a ceieyes dshers ey eeayogereiaie Saint Louis. 
Hotle, William iMis ©... 6. ie ee ee California. 
FLOVEALG WeCHMTISTOPHOT, Wig eevee. none serene tise: ds oc: Kansas. 

FROWands cATDINURMREN ets, 67 sparc .susisper cae: ayenenseayesorel South Carolina. 
Howard, Clarence D. ................... West Virginia. 
LO ware ME aT ere oss on, eis) 0) yy fag inerebel eases ee Wyoming. 
HOWarndathiarr y 1G Mie we y sia5, shar a cya coo ena en crane West Virginia. 
EDO Ward May OP ATI ee Fcievela tae ctevens, oye stented sors Mississippi. 
HowenlCharlesPaadics ose etines is ve ans Pittsburgh. 
Huber, "Li (Edmund? . oo. 6 istics 5 os se be Central German. 
Huckle; @/PhomastOs 6 ok boew was abanee ae Detroit. 

Hughes, Mrs. Matt S. .................. Oregon. 

ETUC UTOS AVVO aPAR YC, Sicha: ae Astaro sie e-Wed « sfsuaveae Washington. 
PRU HC har Sal Pee. os enave ae sues Oo sterans Cvanaiou Indiana. 

Hume; George vb wo 6 i536. decease es Southern California. 
Humphrey, Lewie D...................... Troy. 

Jevbeyses ohiech eves \1Y/(cl1 1-8, Wameeein arn cisco Cleon eo oie a Hinghwa. 

BL Wr Sta Wek ESE ooo hs pred ie eset aenoueene Hinghwa. 
Hunter ACODER mR isls.ccne cisco eee eal Dakota. 
EiNtchinsonesHiipertahiy sy seni sete Gite are Northwest Iowa. 
Hy vaxrigeyr cole? is oacac oes lecieionisiae Finland. 

Tdleé;s. Diem Sat PSG cols ce ee ea reeves eee weceriorts Detroit. 

JaCODSs TOLACE RL Ge hea cis Sastechnnteatat es sensei Central Pennsylvania. 
Jacoby, Olin D. ARERR OR TCR net Sy eS California. 
James, eCharlesmG@ yas si... uteeite ocean sees len Missouri. 

SAWMLGS;  TAMLSHAS HOY ss oie ta eas buenos otic Rock River. 
Jenkins; Thomas oA.” 3.) .c8o. see ens Ohio. 

Jerman, Mrs. Emma A. ................ Illinois. 
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Jewett, Frederic S........ Ee ara ny ot crabs vvereustard Delaware. 

JONES ee SOSCDI! MER me AU crac sara ot aire or ericsr snoneen« Delaware. 

POWWMS O85 ETI CI WP ooo 5.5 5 o.oo 0 wah aiel es Ore Northern Swedish. 
Johnson, Mrs. Frend I. .................. North-Hast Ohio. 
JONDSON AEST DEMS As aie auc, < see dl sack a ol eee, © California. 
Johnson, EPS. SS. Biss cc 0 Se nege ede cstanene.s Southern California. 
POMMS ON eVVUULA aden ceMrs es sesy. sve shop Sher eras ax'sesiers: 9 os.0i 2 Kiangsi. 
Johnstone; Re Sie oe ves hccdeengeweuseves North Dakota. 
Polley, . Olin OV art alsue si oes sted comsions oi sinres os Central New York. 
SON CS ATE WT Ee inc «oo ayia Sis oo o's gt oe ayo en West Ohio. 

ONES S THAW Raa Oye, s sisi oc os eres 6 siaiee woes Central Alabama. 
LONCS Be ALV CVAUAC METAR ice ake cue dare sul dane. d tusterececs Saint Louis. 

OWES vc NGI MEN Lem Real aac ls seis. ah «aoe atea pha eles Columbia River. 
Jones, WAM iam [Hes o.oo sec ed cite sates .. Wilmington. 
POSSMAOR MM Lesa) ener ests ©) (su6: cs) ore: arabe ints a boss apes Pittsburgh. 

DOVpwU AULCS TERS cis. ereielele «csi vere efarspersieieisers os Newark. 
Kahn, Ida....... BIT ate or aneseirs iets Bieos eheronsteaaar ee Kiangsi. 
Teurl SOT ENING Te etees Ma evavals, eve.e lecota dos «mya teye oe, Blanes Norway. 
Marissom,. Fe... Gredloutdine sieges 5 gatein sna etal dias Sweden. 
Ha watale Wea A DRAIN SE siete ats.o06.0.6 8 Sov oie area ceveca New York Hast. 
Keefe, William S. H...................6. Northern New York. 
WCCKSe EL GTOOT Ua nebetedele, «ssiers) aise as, crea sduaelatene aU Illinois. 
Keelerswalired G2 sistas sss leuesreisusys ss) wie goa Upper Iowa. 
MSTA ick TAEDA HMPA the alcove! ciel sue.ccilat ane jet Siesese 4, sere Michigan. 
Kennedy, Robert C. .................005. Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 
HESV.CSMVVAILC Wate Atri. ehiateta's ssnsilere euchsiel s inils Syne coe pienere Kansas. 
Khoo, Cheng Hoe......................44. Malaysia. 
GRU VODA te EA TPM eaves, ane ase olen wisvn wee tS Delaware. 
MGT Cts ero Wat WEB AE . jeyais «2 te aie ohne oie alee West Ohio. 
Gta VU SOO Dee certe ties) ails: sic mises 8 a oevaie acelshe eee Korea. 
Kindleberger, Jacob..................... Michigan. 
EAGT Sea OEM Z Ors EUatstenovawetstss cis, «cue siitieie! di arele ewenel alate Atlanta. 
EGE EVV LULL cD Pane peeve ND ali, [oysiceene Ghieieet-s ooemerclew pez Texas. 
PROD TT Se NV AUNT ENTIOEA VV We hats fn iesiorcieie 5 togstereus «eve ole Bualle Saint Louis. 
TRGaS yaa NCL WATE A cc WAG eo gerteterenctnds josie om eee ha North-East Ohio. 
TEC EIN OPSS ci GD: Ee) ee ce ee a eae Southwest Kansas. 
Kirkpatrick, William D................. West Texas. 
KEE CIO TET OSA M ate Bice tcles m6 5 Norse) ao aralel a ene, Oh Southwest Kansas. 
Kittleman, James M. ......: Winn ciss bistros Rock River. 
Kleinschmidt, George L. ............... West German. 
Knight, Herbert W. .................4.. Bengal. 
TRAN ODES IIOS CPN tan have tints vo esf0ive. 210 56's Nope ca nace os thie fy ww 9's Oregon. 
TO CTC Tm LET ea DOME A so snigeus sclle to lore ome le wie spleen Northern German. 
TEOHISCC AEH WAT OOD saeics vase 10 40 so isise nese s0:tenw lene ove ve Dakota. . 
Konizeski, Samuel M. .................. Saint Louis. 
Kottmeier, Fred W. ................055. Saint Louis German. 
ECGUTT] Dy spam ATTA TT CTD eh det porn a jo hua velgs,caiha Varo iesesyye cosa emaere Kansas. 
TAINS CA eye VORA Via aire sella co \elssyo 10 \sinses veilotavene sane eu New York Hast. 
WAP TOMS J CALMEIER MEY. setescisssuciete aientleede\leigivedhans.s Oklahoma. 
Baise, TEBOW ere W 05 socio is fe seusso ip ase sons s oresovese lose Baltimore. 
MNS RB Sat eM RTA Sere aie rosisiclyo sins i s6yk0 fn 40 la-/e'v0,se 16 ssinowlebielie Norway. 
SAIC Me NOMNELS MN VMN pere elie soxcbs copes so dsuatittecsiluese le Puget Sound. 
Bane ess Me rua YT oa. e (055.000 saieneveveieve-scesnue serene West Wisconsin. 
AGAINST CY LOT Teyen Gr erenailn tors ve sae vaviersuedonsive voice oie anal Nebraska. 
Lansdale, Herbert P. ................... Genesee. 
AAT KAT PAT Ch SMM Veet nctay an oxakonspclavssen' “onipenepevonevehs Southern California. 
GOUT AT OTM UT AMA erates accvotshonseevot: Xak ess ansvons: oranenshenett New England Southern. 
TiS, OLLIE oN est tetatehe Saye r0150 no nesconaalsshoanne sozecele¥ eae Puget Sound. 
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TDpC OAK WiLL ea aT et ee sates eon ciara sucvensieis: tivbeiere Wisconsin. 
TG CES OMS Ee A CANS eaten thera, tich ch elehedeke alert) sousbseshsrene Detroit. an 
Legg, Achalis M. ...........5:0e-eseeees Central Illinois. 
TS WS el GOOLE Cave eer cts) o, ora steaes eh pti eaeuskel eyene umm Central Alabama. 
TG WAS; cd AMOS bE siete oo8s, sci ecerere ow eucveush seh gy ahs Delaware. 
Press 601 © XMt OME Ese ie aioe. Secs ov otausi eyes opat ohels seensrs North Montana. 
Dieh trier, Tas ees oii cy poe fe. sietenes ocviss oi susrsilomle Lincoln. 
Ling, Guong-ik ............. eee ee denne Foochow. 
Ling, Sing-hual oo. cman ee sone Foochow. 
UB beleeeetch be Wh: Gls Se racictena cla e Oenoe ore ee On Foochow. 
EE inna, MO sire ahece eee crac: o) supiaskeieisioaeveis's sie avnials New England. 
ESE 25 eR on ae eee teed) ctiscol ol viet oslo) var oacharredstaaree Oklahoma. 
Bea gs GRR EE eee sors Pesce a1 0h of oh cline) a) viral eCintes olausiiays Central China. 
EUG ALIN eM ees ele data sates eikensstlaliomo cos eisci'st a) alien ane) sat North China. 
DLobere: Tiers BUSI IE soi a secies che seer eine ae Norwegian-Danish. 
DFO CRG le Wisse ae need eeneec ovale] putes ig alia ch bh casrorts: GEN N New Hampshire. 
TOCK WOO see UUEN ad i tints ee slivtescte etatomeaainae hates Upper Iowa. 
Lodge, Mrs. Susan C............-.eeeeee Philadelphia. 
TAOS CTE Wes = a eRe eID elias ictal, ortuse ave ahdie, simiecel .- Chicago German. 
Longenecker, Williama. o.05 04.0. beens .- +. Lowa. 
DiOVe;, ESAACRAT Cee ties cer ales, shia ew garters Illinois. 
DOW Cid MUUSAE ST SEM ree. ce sever sialeve sels ayes sales Washington. 
Loveland, Francis A. ..............+.085 Hrie. 
iO WE, (SP OMT Os ciel soto cha otaoienss, cleveslioncnersiele 9 North-East Ohio. 
TsO Wie Da BUS eieterantet toce distor bos, qucimaeonsieccraheceas Nebraska. 
Lowther, James W.................0005 -Central Pennsylvania. 
Eivice,s Era mis iP e cs eco hesoceile)s c'ersjnioieie wails New England. 
TLEUCSs Hr aN Kae UML chet cond teas chet kais st osemwreuoeesiers North-Hast Ohio. 
TUS Chee a He diel geisioges ovis ays &y ss oloietolinlolerer ede Pacific German. 
LALCTIMNG Se Hea totes. 4's 5 ats oo dees aie Fave lar eie lol South Germany. 
DAVON oe LOPTIONU rea Metalebet tie cours ia iaslnte. « vuchel oferielioaterate Washington. 
TEV ONS; ad OS CADE Ris to eoes cdots ecanv bite ietetiey saahis aha ore Erie. 
Mactlin,: Albert a@iirien ao estas Satine clere args Central Missouri. 
MaecMiullenshiwallaceiens «es s< ecleie ws 4 noire New York. 
IMA CR OSSIG: SAIL eI ee ates ane havin ee sel Ss orton ones New York. 
MacSorloys  Bramkii@e: 0.4 4 evi discs @ score ones Wilmington. 
Madden, (iinedericiyBi. 0... Saye ei alace oan ae Illinois. 
Makwan,? Riaswll iSsh oo8 vies. cesses tbe sees Gujarat. 
Manley, eDawalGetbisieat. wis nic vie eed Rhee hele ote Bengal. 
Markham, O. Grant................0005. Kansas. 
Wari an ars OL COMsS Mee tein 0c ostin na wlcre cement aioe Southern Illinois. 
Marquez, Felecisimo .................... Philippine Islands. 
War SMD AMTICH Sent tere ae wis Siaictw ae ale wets mie Jeleanel Pittsburgh. 
Mars pW Lia web er boc csecieete mie ante cachiw wieie Northern New York. 
Marshal ai DOR re okie ied): 60 coe aie oul due wee oes Kansas. 
Marshall, William I. ................... Holston. 
Marshalls” Wileyaisiise pc ta scmctcni nw atoulene Mississippi. 
Martins Amba; ccs arte et esnieter ns os mies rahe West Ohio. 
Massey, William E...................0405 New Jersey. 
Maynard, SWiewilieAed coocis icteric iba meio sce Detroit. 
McAdams, Charles F................-0006 Northwest Kansas. 
McAllister, Reuben H. ............... +... Mississippi. 
McCarty, pisabelleven we, aint acre thianivete dacs eine North-East Ohio. 
McClungiiGeoreembly iicicu cn’ eeukutwilons c Central Illinois. 
McCormack. myvaunieinae Rio. ety erste caustic ieke se Saint Louis. 
McCuskey,, Rowdee perce cisrernciighe iimiau caseietea ae West Virginia. 
McCoy, Mrs. James L.................008 Kansas. 
McDonald, Samuel J. .................. South Carolina. 
McDonald, Thomas M. ...............4. Indiana. 
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McBallsEligaly Bers vedic evo saree fe cee ks Puget Sound. 

MGM aU Oni Wate Weis aaa hace eee oua eee Indiana. 

McKay, George A. ............. 00.0000 Dakota. 

Mekenzie: sWalliamiehts.c.+5.2csc02 sea aeed Northwest Indiana. 
McKissack, Ephraim H. ................ Upper Mississippi. 
MecLaury, “Dorr Wee accchscdud cc eieee eaen Wyoming. ; 
Nie Masrercayy iitdim chien asc codices ven. « North-East Ohio. 
MeRace;) Jantesivaw sc.cc deed seats ni sates North Carolina. 
Mebane, Mrs. C. D. C......... 0.0... 000. Lexington. 

Meeks Benjamin » Wiersk cs cc. ots <bieccen eats Baltimore. 

Bi 28 0 Ky Seanad: Ws Ie 1 pc tae West German. 
eMC LCase ANOS WIM ne colada s cralok oncle s\erc'c @atc eno euert Holston. 

BLOTCHES Tels OCLC sso stele isis akc ote uae okies enaole North Germany. 
Mentzer, Judson A. ................ 00005 Wyoming State. 
Mercer, Samuel W. ...................66 Upper Iowa. 
dierent INGE irene ees ic sno cake aii cro bean ace .Saint Johns River. 
Merrittjc Frank “Oo ic 3 en es bo ek California. 

Meyer, Herman Fy. coh bbs oo cece e ues California German. 
e\leyer, sElermamminGe Ws site sesign ote cance os North Germany. 
IMAM er eA Ua WHEN CC sc, sos oc. eco ahs arerdiccwe Oss Central Pennsylvania. 
Miller, wCharlesiGiie) - iio cs hoe ny oclccw nn Ohio. 

Mier eC arly Be: Seve, oiSosi esha O enclave sche axe: OS Minnesota. 

Miller sgMiames Wee ois cece a sca occ oree we Michigan. 

WE Mer oa Lieto ete ancicts sockancea Sinks es wale arale Louisiana. 

Mills, Edmund M. ..... SPAREN MAI eT eT Central .New York. 
Mitchell aeAtiert aliens c o)a.5 cbecn Bosvula ong e-aen eee Washington. 
Mitchell; Henry (Gus 00.) 2c. kde ns Southern Illinois. 
NEO OTS avy WUT TINE RIES cleuctcre hilscra or dons, Moder otesec ae West Wisconsin. 
1s apy aes Biel Sao 5, As or Pittsburgh. 
Morling, Edgar A. ..................005. Northwest Iowa. 
MIO ORG EV ODOT Ease Sapte s a sh oy nso) Als oes oy skhale Bo ecate New England Southern. 
Morrell, Joseph B....................... New York Hast. 
WVEOTT AS HPA eM eae TEIN a fas sor eiace, 5. Shel cies ev eies 8 ea Maine. 

Morris Charles Dieta. « ssc tuars os, oreo ie doves Korea. 

Morrie; is adalay (S35. 19a sy cjecers a seein ovs.006) 0: ole s'enes Detroit. 

NI OTTCIS PROMO T LTS Gen We ccloaso acaba siens\averccs sosie were North Carolina. 
Morton, Joseph H. ..................4. Northern Minnesota. 
Moss; GaN Oris aime) (Go) a ojisc snore es veil os evoisie ie ene Southern Illinois. 
MV TiO estan eased: mera ey Bla pea, ot woe eseees hse, ey a))aneigy once: the we Northwest Iowa. 
IVEOMUE TRC VO LAE Vitara fetacey al ov ej.cca-vbeipverenstensie ty osiecs South Carolina. 
Mueller; Hrederichk aw 2) foc 5.4 sce oo edauh anton aie Central German. 
Munroe, George Rowland............... Newark. 
UIA R OGL — ALR IE G7 2) aes Newark. 

IN ed bliaye Sa ba SiS Be LE 2 Oe New England. 
IMS BONG ra tis ols Fi sicde or or os aslss; oi erovegeueveravereiere: s Washington. 

WE S05 WANT erred cls eiekes wie sv eralsnererevere Upper Iowa. 
Musselman, Delafayette................. Illinois. 

Wiy ers ReRiabtes ee oe. oco)'ss de elecsiie: ool euscecdseca wate Dakota. 

IN ALS EG SUVARI Be Na os oosue evs; lepsiesty sso sene liens North-East Ohio. 
Nasmyth, Hilda M. ............ Taba Pe Little Rock. 

Nay; Reaidew ees er iat i oe crdeinre s SOR eRe West Virginia. 
Naylor, McHenry J..... CTO OUEE Ret RI TNAE Washington. 

IN OE Eset rea ieee etal fes oko) silo. ors. spuledaveceselaveitiens ws Kansas. 

Nelson, Adolphus P. .................... West Wisconsin. 
Nelson, Mrs. Josie M.................... North Indiana. 
Newcomb, William H. .................. West Virginia. 
Nien (Shih) Chem yes. eieiéivejecs cose. 6: usp osereseiaver one North China. 
ING SRM G WAM Silees arses econ o.csc, « cpehersiateverwusiays Philadelphia. 
INOPITAT MPATIEUISE BV cn tsrerecisicl cla sitechetet craiebecesuner ce Sweden. 
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North; sHiran Kap Mason. cisieisicee st Serer: «lsietrors New York Wast. : 
Northrup, Mrs. Mary M. ..............:: Southern California. 
Nottingham, Mrs. Eloise H. ............ Central New York. 
Noyes, (Henry Tei eee ane lee Troy. 
Nubersidaeob! Used cc ci. ton te 1 leet Baltimore. 
INUCKOIIS, = Goore @alinwe-r.ere.)aieists 4 canrseten sien Colorado. 

INGTON UBS LMG OEE ae rion ob bo OOO none Central Tennessee. 
Nyberg; Jens Co say: . i. cee dee seine Denmark. 

Nylin,~ John yAwigccsi feos Sica’ elevate ssost Central Swedish. 
Oates; (Be Wieser reo elas reponse laps ieret ene Northwest Iowa. 
Odgers pelLastl eer pacers weer eraper serena Rock River. 

Ogren\ "Charles Av... ).. 1. neon se eens Eastern Swedish. 
Olinger, “Jay cEonc gee eres tee Sr olerorarensicrs North Indiana. 
Olivet James eh erage sae oc tee West Ohio. 

Ooh Gels MMII CKO shints Sidi. o HU odo OO Gado Iowa. 

Osuna, Andresiiacraices voces a> esas Mexico. 

Grannis (Cy MsyO TINE Gen Gin ol ocUme ae Did y Southern California. 
Pacem Charlesie Nactetaete sistel cries! <r -pencistoa) velistsrets Northern Minnesota. 
Page, Edward Carlton.................. Rock River. 

Paige, > SAMes alee tarerctets oieray stoned ss +! eierekereheres eretehe South Carolina. 
Parish, sO a Wels isan sts cicteretarcce sneer sorereuemer overs Minnesota. 

Parkers | Lisa) Wapiti iéicicseiareteshereisnenrerel pena Saint Johns River. 
Parker, Mrs. Sarah T.................... South India. 

PAT KT MMW BCC TING Foverttese) 2 ones o wietensiietene: welsh ote ontor Malaysia. 

Patrick, Theodore W. .................. Texas. 

Patten, Mrs. John A.................000- Holston. 

Patterson, James W. ..............00065 Southern California. 
POAT lis See ihe re ovclar oie whe tahicceglaa apevb ar svehe West China. 

Peek, VArth Wry WD Bos cnc.0)0 srarsisintel a ever ehaliey lees Alabama. 

Penn, Irving Garland................... Washington. 
Perkins, George W...........06000000e00- Florida. 

Perry; Isaac~ Blsmers.: 53 coc sicicisiers onerarcr er dohe Wilmington. 
Petersen RODE. Mei anerorsrockhelavesaash suopencioporsenea Western Norw.-Danish. 
Peterson, Andrew M. ................... Northern Minnesota. 
Petersoni Charles Mints, soicaievcte oncta chester etolorsieieys Southern Illinois. 
PetersourpPererre MUP ric -taiccciarcrl dekaveratetero onertene Norwegian and Danish. 
Phel psfiBlzarb. ey eiieiss snares -nctcuencsvexehen arsine bets Iowa. 

PHELPS avail Tarie els etek op vee. kak stohvan sonar casbeme Michigan, 

Phillips;; Harris Ey .cis tio) ihn post ee North India. 

PYELCO;” Ral ph NM Mae vehais, or stonc.cre tote ton eee Detroit. 

PITTS SL! WAU Bi; teak tect acarsnetonanelareneroneuene Holston. 

Plan t7z,/-JOMDRPAW eevee si chicctcl dail wearer trea Northwest Kansas. 
PlantgZ- “Same ase ac niorsr kote charrette eee Wisconsin. 

Platt, Eraniklim? Boa.) nce ee New Jersey. 
Poffenberger, Alvin C................... New Jersey. 
Pollard, Williams He hoihiccoe ooo Oregon. 

Pollock; Charles (tay (0) o/sacs. loracsotoictctan leree North Dakota. 
Popham, (RNG: WAS facta dna stldeecei ee ascents Iowa. 

Potter, “John ew e e yee eee e ree. North Indiana. 
Potter,” Lavigne ise sss ancien one Genesee. 

Powell, HarrySB aes oo ite een Central* Pennsylvania. 
Pratt, “Williams Hevesi ene cen Pittsburgh. 

Price, Harry Ei Ameie easiness Baltimore. 
Proudfoot, Aaron V. ................06. Des Moines. 

Pynes!: Russell Paes cack esner eee te - Gulf. 








*Unable to attend. 
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Racemmolimin Hever rccoct terse ote erelstcls eels’ hb eters Wyoming. 

BRAM ECOPCRE cre eee eins sea cee Senko as West China. 
amdall eval Allenton eevetncpe ct Sie ie sical etels oes Nebraska. 
Randall Cluarles*H., 2 i250... 6 cc ss cles Nebraska. 
Randolph, Joseph B. .................... South Carolina. 
Rawlins, Thomas N...................00. Wilmington. 
Redhead, Edwin R...................... Northern New York. 
IRCUMONG OREO ce er tte ele lee eta Lexington. 
Redrick; Soli Hs) oie ew ewe eisieiele we Central Alabama. 
EVCO CloemE CHIT Vater. orctel ok letensteresin shes hotel oie o Sos Genesee. 
EVICOMVICICO MMS! coms egiere cite ccs Staceie sleet anciae mire Detroit. 

Richy Michael iB joc esaciies crave o hace wove: Central Pennsylvania. 
HACHAT AS TeGETI CK IAN caldts cscepierelele ciate es aie Pittsburgh. 

teh ards Reanns cisniehie soe sie stele bis siete sl otavale Liberia. 
Richards, Sherman L. .................. West Virginia. 
Richardson>< lazarus Eos... .< 06s oie seiee os West Texas. 
Rider agemer.. wel siseis cislacleyniels Sets ess Michigan. 

RIsle ys Lek EVO ee cries sielela classe) state gilotelels West Wisconsin. 
Visto, George ds 3 ceili He cd hi cee ewe Saint Louis German. 
IRB: Cagats -te KON ENE Ok || Who 2 rene Hoe tare eee ae nna ree Central New York. 
VOR ETAT MAPLE AN ree choc comeneie vie 505 este cites Upper Iowa. 
ECORI, s CLARS HD a cote tie sree sicker cavd ciel ale cbse wwe Idaho. 

Roberts, Frank H. H. .................. New Mexico. 
IRODETCSH AP RODET Celica tetova g ctete sievehels: owl oncte New England Southern. 
FVODINS OM, PEATE A oc soso eels aieiele wile slete Chile. 

Robinson, James L. ................20055 Texas. 

Robinson, Miss Emma A. .............. Rock River. 
VOPR OMPaE Ly ease eteee <7, chcuey crete iete eialeleratetereats Louisiana. 

JRYOLOP ETON, A D600 200 1 A hosel Dosuey Cie eee ee ae re Missouri. 

TRO MO MAL Seles eerste oles ciocdra cise! eicussiectete eis Korea. 

PV OSA UZ cy OS CE acer mete) cclat ak cist suche aelstel- ofl eve! oteke Central German. 
Rogers, Henry Wade..................4.. New York Hast. 
VOR ei Beas | A ee Ore tahe is seekehe) o cists aietelalel o¢3 Southwest Kansas. 
Rosebush, Judson E. ................05. Wisconsin. 
Rowland, Charles W................00.85 Genesee. 
EVO WA Bae AR EM a od oe dine w oie eraser dese Puget Sound. 
Ruppen thal Ws iOsn ois. dew cleic ese sia oi stg sees Northwest Kansas. 
UUCE pe imre om. i sd ae icant oe ses ceo es Des Moines. 

UV exs POT ORs es dicts Savwioi evs ities) sis! cigleiecs Troy. 

Salmon SHE Mame Ts ogee anes chai el elebevdiep arate» North-East Ohio. 
Sand meyer Wa wi Crass ol vo svcs csraldcs velo ls Illinois. 

Sapp Artivar Bs ost s cide he eave dese North Indiana. 
Sawyer, BQWArdeds . oocisccie cit So oi scilecic ects South Carolina. 
SAX COME GCOLLE Str tertte sf ecsyeus oes Wiahelsie Slaie ats Little Rock. 
Schiefelbein, Ernest S. ................. Nebraska. 
Schmidt, Charles F. .................005- Southern German. 
SchreckenGaste Wsaaes Ba va cets 6-05 cope ei neo-ecosaner Nebraska. 
Schultz, George W. ..........6:.. cee eeee Nebraska. 

. Schumacher, Lowis.................000005 Pacific German. 
SOC Ce Wrst oie aes oie cs erete soe wiele' ee ote Northwest Kansas. 
SCOCH AWAD Rae et etre ora inv sy olenece wei vsijo'yekevenoue Colorado. 

Seiler sJOW We Fle ts neo weit etl we te North-East Ohio. 
Selby, Howard W..............:.0eeeees New England. 
SELL TaD Sue CNV ATA Vettel eet duc) usc a coe'cs, suc: avelpenecé uae Vermont. 
SHa wad eS OVierdive mee Mot a SF sisyeycic cee Sieyc ene aude ate Mississippi. 
SEEN SAMOUGL en 0al 11 DIS total yi cee eeeR SERRE eaICCRO ISD Central Illinois. 
Sherrill eeyosepinw Crewe» svete srec.s.eie svessserahe aus Tennessee. 
Shipman Rayon Mss 5. bs. 2 ais xisha ects susie Des Moines. 
TOV C rrp WW onthe hohe ace erick ss /oileonexe siefclepsieitecaja lox Oklahoma. 
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Shult)Mirank abet syeic s o selene we Central Illinois. 
Simison, Daniel P. ..........-.--e+e083 Northwest Indiana. 
Simmons, Egbert B. ..........-0.eeeees Colorado. 
Simpson, Frederick W. ..........+se+-eees Des Moines. 
Simpson, Hon. Philip Francis.........- Liberia. 
Simpson, Mrs. Rosa.............-+++:+: ~» Lexas. $ 
Sinclair, Walter H. .............--seee- Northwest India. 
Sites eto Bete Nsmiein che ole cherecw ntershieval ome tain . Northwest Kansas. 
Sivright, William W. .............+6. .- Northern Minnesota. 
Skillington, James H.........-..-.+2seeeee Central Pennsylvania. 
Skinner s“Charles cade em in cecnneeieihate + surerele shales Genesee. 
Slee mR Opert mel ppersepnee cceckerertateete niche oiereioionene Michigan. 
Sloan, Alfred P..............- see e eee New York East. 
Sl6antEranold \eiar-ccyte tere ode ronckenesaisl- = (eustataeteie)ie New Jersey. 
Sri oA pert ee Hie itel ene eae sates eck epee ois «lie West Ohio. 
Simith 2 Charles ipiccwet rie citstarecie: <tcieleiniel sere North Indiana. 
Smith, Chester A..............0ec ee eeeee New York. 
Smiths Dawad GP canieci 5 oie leis cisiele nels’ Northwest Iowa. 
STrabyaree ABE RAK PANY ce, Alenaolo Cid o Sido OOS West. German. 
Smith, Frank S.............. Waves kc viciere ee Oye 
Spaub hil cig: Sa ier ol FoR ONC ATS Aer menniei Gace canon ourrcedios Southern California. 
Shobinis WPA ystess dee Wie dumonuodenoodoaocLOOC Iowa. 
Snavely, Hershel R. ..............0000s Illinois. 
Sockénan Ral iey We atts. c soi ta reva cunteritusiectieve loners New York.. 
Southard, M. Madeline.................. Southwest Kansas. 
Spanksywlbevie. Saget cs oe ee sce ost tiereraees occu Ohio. 
Spon cer tes Gee battery, caste reas oats cies reine ne neRerclons New England. 
Spencer) ON pa etetes ois yeasteus caekareusliciehaeraaete Oregon. 
Stafford. Md war dwicpia sets: cis ascceccies\areteters ers Ohio. 
Stair, Mrs) Peter (bie ice. Feces cessiesetncisuasons Detroit. 
StanileyenG Sie iercie abfo.s ascitic ie svecehevesasstecsusmersnans Louisiana. 
Starbuck, Elwood ..................+085 North Indiana. 
Statham: -Georeeikin fescn n'a. «+, <hesicke onels omer Troy. 
Stearns, Miss Alice..................005. Wisconsin, 
Steevesi: Bye Matis incite ics tinrece dias stefapeae ete ene Oregon. 
Stelal; Heinrie lice i.e) secre ts cs son lene ne wears North Germany. 
Stephens sIOMMe Renee oc oz co cezeces ois eile epeiene California. 
Stephens =cWilliam ELA 25.05 < scethcdere cree nanatets Bombay. 
Stephenson; -Wredh Mie ire ss ope 0k ops opueioys are velone .. Oklahoma. 
SUOViSDS ar HIMLOIYs WIM wisi rotsave aioteteret custeisinte ec eteiene Central Pennsylvania. 
Stevens, tram Gy Ga yc g Spero mele peas one pean Southern California. ' 
Stich W Bisa yD sis fo oe oo aus oc ole save, oeyes's ake ote New York. 
Stones Hed ee eh ts eiadevs ce nea ative oreneieuaee Rock River. 
Stow) Sl ola yeh yi cele eos rtras ye ees Heras ie ote Southern Illinois. 
Straw;  Chanless Wiriicas.<(c.0's cesttiatone i ole's wlocsete Philadelphia. 
Strayhorne ss SaaS Me os co. toie:s, custere. co eons Tennessee. 
Street, Mrs. David B..................00- Baltimore. 
Stripling JAS ete des vara Sa Woes Crnaeoee e Savannah. 
Stmomibere sr BIGWaM Ps ao crs eines nce suele erclehotare’e Eastern Swedish. 
Stromberpaikar leary 3s oon e acc. ee iawn ee Western Swedish. 
StuarheGharlesieMirgeiee.< oc sieuc wate bee ateishestieniers Rock River. 
Surs4d.us Chen sraereertiste muster hectare mae boots .e. Yenping. 
Summers, Welvin E. ................. .. Savannah. 
S walle veg Ons Gata ent «tose cic cine, Sretieeee «cise aie West Ohio. 
Swann, Mrs. Dorces N.............. eoeee West Texas. 
Swann, Mrs. Dorcas N. ..............06. West Texas. 
Swanson, Charles E. .............cc00008 Northwest Nebraska, 
Swarts, Thomas C. ...........-.0000- -.. Hrie, 

Deceased. 
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Sweetsn Roy gels yal ele ek ls ee ce Northwest Iowa. 
Smmnehart, ve ramcis eNier «eel es a eke oe West Ohio. 

RCRD Ee IOV Ba ate Sag ia esti siass ejaln oleae Hrie. 

Sylvester, "ClandewBiat ls. <i. scccc ek ote eeens California. 
Taggart, Frank Paul.................... Southern California. 
Waeglialatela, AlfredOc. 2%.. ou esc yet ee Italy. 

Taglialatela, Eduardo................... Italy. 

MAVLOD CHA the ss dle geet, osc s one cee Indiana. 
DayloreWredenick Ox} ea 0 04.5 05 one eee Northwest Iowa. 
May lor J. Miter: 9h. elses a sec ee ee Kansas. 

AV LOR; MOSTAR Wie iis Gee ans stecage sy coe Maine. 

Taylor, sThaddeus 23) ..6 6. ii. se ween oes Louisiana. 

MROTAT CY im DATICSRIN Vineet) Shane cheval cs oetaislyue anu Idaho. 

pobel eM red eruels Wel wats tey. slot 5 2ckectes as tiaieisie acess Northwest German. 
Thoburn, Mrs. J. B. .................3. Oklahoma. 

ED MO TAAS OM sll OWA TAG ero ieae sca.) s deo oe, oka Gas aes Oklahoma. 

I BONIDSON, se JOM plat ieh sco) e.c eeepecc ene setae aces Rock River. 
MDOmpsou, | WirlPana ys Dig 5) secs oss acd as Gals ale wares New York Hast. 
RA OrN DUS se BECO bs HeWlccs sto co hase ie acne es ae North Indiana. 
Thurston, Benjamin F.................... New England Southern, 
AuiMGkeya= OMAK eg eA oe cine eco bin kee ce Delaware. 

ANSTO) oy CSM DA ces Wade ts ceo New York. 

Titus, Clarence A. ...........:......... Georgia. 

Od, Md yrardeck: Wii. Sprayer een ies Secs eles Puget Sound. 

MOGs JeuIMes. os oeetebaes ele shank oi! ote cers, ee Florida. 
Tompkins, Fred T. .............. pty arn Northwest Iowa. 
BGS TA La SC eS rece Ig a aN Central Illinois. 
MONTEL TOSA j2) MOIBCS 1S 0865 hoc ws)e «ane so Gale 6, vase Chile. 

Townsend, Mrs. O. N. .................. Ohio. 
PhurmeriHnederick Jig sec, 6 ss, yes ae we oe Wisconsin. 

Warmers id OWN Wee 36 hea es ae kb ee ee Southern California. 
PIANC med ea ove sR ROEe Sick os tAeiig aig eet eal slp ose Louisiana. 

Turner, William A. ..................00- Des Moines. 
Turnock, Charles E. .................. - Wisconsin. 

Mt thesele ny Ake Mee eos csc tape ma eis, ons Ape are Central New York. 
PVE MWNRL aire Sats Sit yikectia cc re ag, aetas ovalusietre Central Pennsylvania. 
Ulland, Joseph S. .............. ccs eeaee Northern Minnesota. 
LOPE SI Ci > TERE BSIIE, Eo 1 a ae Orr South Germany. 
Van Benschoten, William H............. New York. 
Wanrhwi Slye Bey eile cos sedan ee sees Southern Illinois, 
Velasco, WplezTMReEMOk st) 450. ee oe eee es Mexico. 

Wogel George Giakieitag vas ceca a ele eee cea. Newark. 

Vollberes Weary ntti. 6 kta e elec sae eas Hast German. 

Von KleinSmid, Rufus B................ Southern California. 
Wade, Raymon diederrg 2. a: sie os 2 ose tecepaere North Indiana. 

VV ACoA TEBCUE c hueenie hel ess ce va a boa die ww eats New Jersey. 

Wiel ere CHAS presraets fia is bg ickealetea we ye cantines Saint Louis German. 
Wahl,” Georreg Berth ec fi cess as bees Iowa. 

Walker, Charles A. J. ..........0....005 Central German. 
Walker, Mrs. Hattie R.................. East Tennessee. 
Webbie ire OMT Messer amma ie sist sco Siete ones d siete Northwest Iowa. 
Walker sry Obi Witenes cs cones. cis wis eb sll ste wie Indiana. 

Wiallace wali heer). sk sls koh ccolete elm ats North-East Ohio. 
DVNAITE CNY OES MELA RE Ne cans). a els le lous ous us gene North China. 
Wane tvallp Near Acreauayrs Sic Gis sec ie suesee oveusm bists Foochow. 

WV CTIMPEODCE Uninc circ scot 6 cccmtbs ghaisiens Columbia River. 
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Watkin saeAa ronson. 1k x sisrncrchcstcoat ts ierencs oie West Ohio, 
WiAESOT HIG WAP Caleta etaratets teres eteteus eiedowe te teNeyere Baltimore. 
Watson, Miss Ella N. ...............605- Nebraska. 
Watson,: Walter S82? ioc occeiserct stetere orenrtelens Wisconsin. 

Watt reolla Vii acces iene ee cisvcrepel California. ; 
Way; 2Gharles Eo forte oo tacces csranteeraterenens North-East Ohio. 
Wieany = JON Lo. oon capittemcreierssensysiecarsneveteneyatness North-East Ohio. 
Wea Ver PHA Ward (Sctictetctaterctavessde Seek ttor enctonstotos West Ohio. 
WSACELSDOONS,. — WIE tes.-cinceeenceteuec sich onemoncts chs Rock River. 
Weiffenbachs Hugene tric... ceo cistera cue etereeyeieress Saint Louis German. 
Welch, Andrew ................. cc cease Louisiana. 
Welch; Charles Bears cis ctysretenes re apetanerorate Erie. 

Wellss Oscars -Biterctctanicis crete: teres tolete etenereremans Vermont. 
Weestcotts Wilbert iiatn ter, jcce etcteiete 0c crchoepeonere Newark. 

WeStPall ee AMICV RST s Be oar of racereta tore tae tome torsieke West Virginia. | 
Wet Zs Solin, Dye etecciotetatiretoteeion eimatelnrets Indiana. 

Witere: sce Hie ees hh i crcvey stella el ot ores seoniehemanets Lexington. 

White, James! Aw. os) i iinare eotinte eee Ohio. 
WhitfieldsSbomer DiWetec. 6! s.cc\ieiel orelenererereteronere Pittsburgh. 
Whitney, (Allen Boo). io. erin West Ohio. 

Walanitet SW ET CIIWis See eoc-w.e cisievars staparerstoretohatereye North Indiana. 
Wirgcen, (0. SAS aris venient lalate Western Norw.-Danish. 
Wiphtman, Fred ii58 horse. «fc siete iente decors Missouri. 

Wilbur Daniel W.................02000. New York. 

Wilds JONDM Sher tre saicls cha tcctatepccte cxthanccenaiene North Dakota. 
Wiley, Henry Sins 252 jain oscieielalels eros Illinois. 

Wilkins) ‘Alonzo Me 5.5005) oe ec cen Atlanta. 

Wal Un Seti Se errno nics sete ernie cotta eet .. Northern Swedish. 
Wilkinsony 7 Ae Mai oloccisicl ei cie ab clears ateiehans Southern California. 
Willard; - El win’ Citic. \ticite cheer te Gulf. 

Willett) Georeer Pie ie ce tevecl tong ok torches West Wisconsin. 
Williams, James S....................008 Central Pennsylvania. 
Williams: JUSHUiat OR secre serene otentoheliotl arte Texas. 

Williams, Robert B. .................... Mississippi. 
Williams, Robert L. ................... Upper Mississippi. 
Williams Thomas # Beyer recto cot ici nen emets Northwest Indiana. 
Williamson, Vee Tete Haid onl Shanes Ohio. 
Williamson, William T. ................ West Virginia. 
Willits syohiie Oat nan tan no darcitasae tee Michigan. 

WALT te Diath od eee Leone aero Northwest Kansas. 
Willsons-EarleDice cis. cs cette West Ohio. 
Wilson, Clarences Ty rsa hs #-.cadn eae Oregon. 

Wilson PEd sare Hs 0545 5 ae oe eee Central Illinois. 
Wilson, Herbert S....................00. Delaware. 
‘Wilson, ' James Boi. fis lente tcl Indiana. 

Wilsons JONUMEG inc. cmeteias ysl sclrers see ees Philadelphia. 
Windsor, William B. .................. North Carolina. 
Wolt)- Benjamin Bette. .nsncn este oe Pittsburgh. 
Woodruff, Mrs. May Leonard..........., Newark. 

Woolever, “Harrye D.0's. 2 aes pane nee -Central New York. 
Wioolfolkss Butord teas cot. 2 caia tener Upper Mississippi. 
Wooton; James Ras? oho. neste ee Michigan. 
Wortman, William P. .................. Des Moines. 
Wright, tierberts EWa.0. <tanc0s cece ee New York. 

Yang Jung” Mao)... ccc. 1deheee sen ee North China. 
Yocum; Isaaeu Cis cocks. nee Philadelphia. 
Work, George Ween 3:32.05 55 see ee Columbia River. 
Youngson; “Williamnweese cae eee eee Oregon. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF RESERVE 
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Names. Conferences. 
A dams; Gury Aes n ete s cioe baie eetaletal eo ecaleeuene Colorado. 
Aldrichyolraaehmes ener. ys ea tite erat cnsset ovepeuetertonete Idaho. 
Allen, Herbert GC. .......... 0.0.0. cece Genesee. 
Allinger, Charles E. ...............00%. Central German. 
Alm AR ARCW sess ts hen es cares wetarinn Northern Swedish. 
Ais MCloe are “TSO: S555 AR Ate Recon Ree Cae ete ee Korea. 
Peis RTE H Ws Gigi Sk se Rn eg er Re eee West Wisconsin. 
ATS AT WW ie) ER ORG sre oiertts ooois Ontes aeons hei ceyacete New Jersey. 
AMCHET OO mON Gg braves sists setae wie ccerece ease aon Central Illinois 
APESS VE A PU SER cso cio sobs 8 6 aie eles eussbne North Montana. 
Jai Hen yy Gl oo of: v0: dale): WE oe emit apg aE ar North-East Ohio. 
Atkinson, Robert A..................005 West Texas. 
Attwood \Lowis Wee ac bis ee tase tees Mississippi. 
ATTA TUKOs MA IT OM Kral ars Sareea eee lle & teenie toa ace Finland. 
AAU TI OVI Vie tae sree vetis bese ets cel slota ts: ene nites. ate Colorado. 
WOR Y 5 eT OT CIV yore) sl eye secose sole acess: isles e ears Nebraska. 
PACU EC ULL Sg Oy aerate suche ti cre se) scodous’ ete on cielale West Virginia. 
PER ala SOT, Niel Oe cysicgs sapaleehece, hace arene ohesee<, pntate Northwest Iowa. 
Balker a BensOn ilar. sis scsreteia as ete sahei'es sles 6 ve ate) s Northwest India. 
BICC T, ECO Yoo oie ccaaie cic ere ie sie ti si ene lene ducrepeonrepe Central Illinois. 
Balch, -Brnest AS peccisicc cs ves ewsee ene es Michigan. 
Bancroft, Es) DOW ) cco secs ce vcs eee aee West Ohio. 
PR AUTV EEC Go eA oe ches sae eos orcias vie © enol etwas ei o..8 Texas. 
Bartz wOtton Perr ceo cour Coase eee Northwest Iowa. 
igen, \WAUlbiEn es. Tela eats a eet aR Oe ee rorairiey tas New England Southern. 
Bauch: brawls, Cr. ccs cies oainwa Maas, ae Indiana. 
PBARWL CM aC WAT et i sealese el ai ey si stele) os cssispeiey ese - Philadelphia. 
Beaman y ADrahams (Sy wis cco; ojos 00-4 oie) a8 armel ens Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 
(BEM UGY Se LATE Ys mile c cain as) cssts. 0 cree) eiehens osre eo 6 New York East. 
Beek, Miss Roxana.................2.02. Montana. 
CCDC a AICS: DANG testa ies: sta 0-6 sole elaele e eiececace New Hampshire. 
Beecher, Charles W...............00008- North Indiana. 
iBelchen abla tinyy Ss etccets 2c e ees 5 ae ee New York East. 
IB eee CUA Neamt eres eyes cers eri ecles cis x ele se ee eis New York. 
Belting EVCTOCTE  Uiccik co oiss.0 e's lnlereg vei 0s0 secs New Jersey. 
OTF ATWAIT pe AT COTY wed eel ccc sc snc. 06 sche sie rwiose-eo Wisconsin. 
BVO TSOM eA ROD Bie lics aie o. 5/5) 0 bono, osele oe eyeusiots Central Swedish. 
Benson Emly cee ye oes «ced ee cence. 6 6s Eastern. Swedish. 
Biedebach, Justus................200e0e+ California German. 
Bierer, S. Wakefield.................66.. Pittsburgh. 
Bingamin, Samuel ...............-2eeeee Newark. 
IBISHOD | GCONSC WB: a siele ccs cicreis 5, 0 Situs 6 oe the els New York East. 
Biswas, Moolchand C. .................- Lucknow. 
FANG er RTING SamVVGvRE Meera tie sess fis 2-06.08 ieee a's Ohio. : F 
Blakeman, Hdward W. .......-..<.¢s..00-. West Wisconsin. 
Blatchley, Mrs. Anna S................. Kansas. 
Borden, Harrison T..............-+.++00- New England Southern. 
Borjesson, John -E. .........-.+-+-ese0% Sweden. 
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Bortzmeyer, Oscar C, ............ eee eves Oregon. 

BOvards= WAMAM A Se ere eiae-siteeia eacahens estes eee Indiana. 

BOW OIDI Wicras Bs, cise: «ier so icueieiatalltae, ovate pastas Washington. 
Bradley, .SOWRNM >. Fic seu as ones oe Oo wwe Iowa. 

Bradshaw, James B. ................+06 Northern Minnesota. 
Brainard, (Re 2bts.ck.. 2258. Shas Fou hE .Columbia River. 
Brinkmeyéere— b rederick )-. noe caters Oakes California German. 
Briscoe, Arthur Eu ..6.0c. bios tock sees Washington. 
PLE CC Hess VL CEOL oie ste tye e-ta cerca une ie bic iofan ucts Central, New York. 
Brooking, Harry J. 2.0.50. cccc cee ci une Kentucky. 

IBYOOK Sire esse aos CIC ce ce oe reas Mississippi. 
Brown, Harry Titec. oe heen teen. wns Puget Sound. 
Bruce, William Soy re nck oc ne hea North Carolina. 
Bucher AUSUSts da ciccrace he ebairreelcaene .Central German. 
Buechner Samuels. cwcscis.st) oc cake steels sie erese West German. 
Buell, Mow ard oess o.oo ale eine conten eee Central New York. 
Bulkley; cD aisy.wiM cs cccosoc sn ee eee South Carolina. 
Burehes WAanvel wee we recs rari veredchs che nly Toko Tennessee. 
Beer We arty Se gs ore oie ascsic-oisve, ie ainrgie oat leven sree Holston. 

Burn ssc VEC OMsg en terns crsierelece mcsemarincte oie areas Northern Minnesota. 
Burton, Mrs. Warren H................. Des Moines. 

Bash ala y et tebe .scccc ta cstctccclets wise mete Puget Sound. 
Callachan: geATUnUtwAgs oc cuir acmarlotiorer) phece Maine. 

Cameron, Melville D. ................... Nebraska. 
Campbellse Stephens Bip. say at ose Saint Louis. 
CGamphor, Mrs. A. Piece) 6.602. bbs ies Delaware. 

Carper, isaac. Marte. iicccay as ceinctitceere Washington. 

Carr ALA co raeroe rita steel sns ccarere a velicane greet cna Texas. 

Causey; Walter) Uno. dine ce ee Baltimore. 

@HalOUXe OWS se ae ecas oo ee cle cient eee ede Genesee. 
Chamberlain, Charles L. ............... Columbia River. 
Chao; Kao; Chane oo. cc can csc eseiniae North China. 

Chase: cRultieeA pene wea cel eins cee eee ees West Wisconsin. 
Cherry; Willtamiy. ects ae rot cen tie cone - Malaysia. 

Chiao, Wem eo ccrst croin eo ecaieties waerinsts Central China. 
Ch’ing, Mrs. Lan Ying L. ............... North China. 

CHOUSBR IS Ce srivetersantenn ake ries aes have aoe North China. 

CHWS ayo aie ccc cher et ie aaa oie ete ae wee aes Kiangsi. 

CWaas Dee ste s ctaticseaionneaae ne Hinghwa. 

Chinas Den Mac. were cs scence Oe Ginimee Hinghwa. 

Clarks Charles tC macceratracinr sce acne aie South Carolina. 
Clark, SE bani tis eee cat ia ae noe Southern California. 
Clay; Sandy sete tes ct cits selon ean tetas Upper Mississippi. 
Claytom. = Cameyuvink wats sci. cet teleienirtna eee Central Tennessee. 
Clegg. Herbertiyecs: to, nctericar. stcce th tk ates ee Northwest Iowa. 
Coates; AlviniB as rotten rie « fin ment sea be coe South India. 
Coates, “Herbert: iin. fence. fe ee tas Eastern South America. 
Coles Charles. Giessen ce ae re tees ee North Montana. 
Cole. CEPTS ies ele epee ene sesh ore ee ele ena Upper Iowa. 
Colon ain JATICS WW cess cele aime alan eae ale eee Wilmington. 
Colpitts;, SRODCEECALS Sorte or ea eee wees New England Southern. 
Coman:, Pred silicone .u saci ne citer en nee Genesee. 

Cone; sRrank (AS ngs ee wena tte oo eee Minnesota. 
Conkling, William T.................... Northern New York. 
Conloy, \sC art Rays tanto ne Soon Stee ee ee Gujarat. 

Conrad; Henry, Cries. < ose cure tie eee aes Wilmington. 

Cook, Harbaxrt ‘Hitec. vot: va ee nares Georgia. 

Cook, Marslialll oc. 2c... ee eee Michigan. 

Gook, "Peternd. coe eee ae cae ee North Carolina. 
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COOper a hOSeph G vese series Asai tekst ead New England Southern. 
Copeland, William M................... Tennessee. 
Costales He OMe eet acento 5a kere New Mexico. 
Cottrell” Delanog sca. .c siceis tic ea ot eee Se Genesee. 

Grapun; Mrs. Sola 3.65 cs. svete ks Southwest Kansas. 
Crate PATTT OU ise enters 5.24 2s Shs ok tol inace brs Indiana. 
CranorFOzZro ae Nese fies oa ek ees ue aia North Indiana. 
Crissimanie GCoreemaors ts fs cart hs aa Des Moines. 

CPI Ste EULW OO CeO mmm ences cyiirum i tusde Shona ee Aes West Ohio. 
CrolleyaiNGrVrevarapttss 6 oie ee Sea iea cues dae Atlanta. 
Crowadernswillitarae Gest 725 0e wee bai ee soe b Upper Iowa. 
Culver, Charles Ri. 2... 2... tase Michigan. 

Cummins? JORNMWeetote wnt ann snes ss eee aes Southern Illinois. 
Cunningham, Samuel.................... Atlanta. 
Cunningham, Thomas O................. Kansas. 

CURT Ss MOC Ree ree see oo ah VLA caaaee nny Columbia River. 
@uthbert’ Richardes. @ 1-9 .s ek webs ta eiesies Pittsburgh. 

VAT OE eM OLICOn c cucveemis vias tes ens keate caenaue sho Sis sn. Italy. 

' Daughtry, Mrs. Bessie C. ............... Savannah. 

PVA WES HL MLO state everett ods ras ease hare okie eee etal ate Southwest Kansas. 
Dayee Stepiem> Se cys tect ce is © ere Oooleke el alee Newark. 

Dean, Mrs. George................00008- Saint Louis. 
IDSDOSE we RACHA ep dala nnet ven tncte ic erase vars eis chess we Florida. 

Decker, Miss Marguerite M.............Philippine Islands. 
Dennett, Tewis Ds... es os oe oe oe California. 

EVGA ees th a GEM etree terege eens ay crane is oye eee etebe Northern Minnesota. 
Dickson, Sterling W..................... Central Pennsylvania. 
Dillard: (Clrarles (Gr Ae.. 6a. oe chs eset Central Tennessee. 
Dobbins, Edgar Y..............00 00 0.00% New England Southern. 
MOMS COT les Gas secracig ste s) prele elech ete wicca ane ae Oregon. 

MOO TAS Sec Vibes OUI teeters cre caces sii eiereceithocelre wien aes Korea. 

OVA See CAT Keer Mate cversnolie's,> putes see ales ose noes Minnesota. 

POV is OW IMs sieves orsie ese ieieesren aes 8s Philadelphia. 
Douglass, Elmer Ei) i... 2... 66 one coe es. Minnesota. 

DG spay eae ese es sei awe noice Des Moines. 

Drcesias Chanlese We aepe orks yee jeueiss' sn wie e's aed Eastern South America. 
IBMC seh ABO WIS, or 4 eels of ercmeeceeec sorta North Indiana. 

fa) Una RG a Mery eae S Efras Ti de se co goicoschasile tine cal*elid a eat eee Central Alabama. 
Duthie, Robert N. ...........-000 cree eee Bombay. 

OLIN STO e PLOUELUS Or © <i. 00r ote ie iets ols. 0: wie larots fe Montana. 
Edwards, Samuel...............:00ee sees North India. 

1D) aN TBs OA Gah id lad Besta ica | pS oSu rie ROAR ROTA C Northwest Kansas. 
TUS ROU IEL 18 bors crgh cca epic ake caro ae Oech woo Tennessee. 

TBYa ahh sey Tbe Seep Orklere cic Gre SO ECR ROR ORO mE tcc ar New England. 

1 ECC a (cei Deicke eeaciche oO to) eG CIO SONCNCRORENO. Oar Cea New England. 
Engle, Washington F. ...........-.++++: Illinois. 

Ensign, Joseph R..............+0e eee eeee New York Hast. 
HNGICICS OM NGUISUAN: cis gio cin onto isls stalers lel «fie oicteteles Northern Swedish. 
Erwin, Mrs. A. M. ...........-2- eevee North Carolina. 
Pails HAUS NUON As hye. o:elelsce «nem + roe 6, olauens Gulf. 

Felshaw, Fred K.........-.-.--+eeeeecees Northern New York. 
Molt, Charles) Avie suieite ls o's «nels oe sole sii elm mie North China. bbe 
Ferguson, Mrs. Mattie E. ............--- Upper Mississippi. 
Fielder, William...........2--- se eeeereeees Alabama. itis 
Fiegenbaum, Edward W. ........---++:- Southern Illinois. 
Fletcher, John T..........ee cece eceeeeeeees Delaware. 
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Bling SOM is oe os ok bie se erwaa eens Central Illinois. 
Fogelqvist, J. Adolf.................0065 Sweden. 

FOV OC5r. Wetec ARs, 5 ais ath ss shoves oe rede s toiestare Tennessee. 
Forrester, William T. ................--. Pittsburgh. 

Fort, Jr., Thomas R..............2.0000% Philadelphia. 
Mortson, Willian vA 2. ne wee state cists sc Texas. 

Fowler, Carl iW. oss ocas dolcoc se arettienes New York. 
Fowler, James A...............scceecces Holston. 

Ble rs Ree Dees ere ceoe ete intel nied seis mine or Oklahoma. 

BPurrer, Ernst. 5. ccm sens cielreretes teloeskele® Switzerland. 
Galange- Wilomenoy tition feccstic.e «5 6 ees ede Philippine Islands. 
Gareia, Macariai ies. sisccccics. 6 s.s oie ons Philippine Islands. 
Gardner, Thomas seeets o6.06 sine os see meen Wisconsin. 

Garret Gra wiillia nite Pe oie sucks eek ices ese ete Northern New York. 
Garton, Eusebius E. ...................- Wisconsin. 

Gelvin, William: Jie). 3.ce08 hoses os wee Central German. 
Gibson,, Dames Ose orcas erode reveoinsveeepeie Oregon. 

Gilbert?) ernest Heep pievccs sesh terete ei wevensueee ie Oregon. 

Gilley Berto tec oes bee alee ees Ohio. 

Glendinning? J: Ascenso ere eee Idaho. 

Goldene Williams Hier .c.c. se science ce eres Upper Mississippi. 
Gordon, William M....................06. West Texas. 
Gordons William Semen: cate aise 0 ate enaeranetray Oregon. 

Gowdy;, OWI Secs ae) este cee sus o, s.sb evel spereuaier one ereee Foochow. 

Greg, iGeg Wear hase be ss adie ans be ale meg erereee Oregon. 

Gregory, Alvra,,..Weoiv'ec se osc. so weiaewene Maine. 
Grinton:.GeOreGn Wikies « x10 csvset sie aie serene Bootes New York. 

Groves, Charles Wig. cs 6 20 es secre epels Illinois. 

Guard, George W................ceeeeees Saint Johns River. 
CNA! ANIM MDG G oh epd ooo SoooC am mots Wilmington. 

Guse; (Ce Ey Hermantennn: os nuse sme eee Central Provinces. 
SER AW AVEbE Noy 100 3 Led ee Rs cs ocr. Philadelphia. 
Haerle, Emmanuel....................4.. Pacific German. 
Hagaman, Charles A.................... Troy. 

Vall, RHGWard Es we aie te wieder bees eh ious tote oe Kentucky. 
Hamilton "@harlesth 4 cas c).n coe eee ose Central New York. 
HanchéersiC harlesawitren cinnnehroecnnceiet Colorado. 

Hankins s@hanrlesivBo a... .con cl mee oe oeeeet Iowa. 

Hanscom, Albert sHeatt. «ci. 4 ects lice eee Northwest Nebraska. 
Hanser sy. Gack 5 So eele eos ois 8,5 esis sows es viptere ae Western Norw.-Danish. 
Hansen iNelsig Distes crete occis vos. 0;0'e in lewis oleh iottele Western Norw.-Danish. 
Hanson; Walliams © err. s:. (citer cis ete e oie Kansas. 

Harding, Chester I. .............2..00005 Southern California. 
Harding, Robert H. ..................4.. Southern Illinois. 
Ear gisss Daw tdiy FG a aets :osyecsts syeletsiecn eto eae Delaware. 

Hart, \Geraldic a tercee eles ieis oars oust ee nieve ee Bengal. 
HartingerswilliamoCs < 23. .4.5 cee wees eoccor Ohio. 
Hartineaeiwalliamishiges. cy ccete ce etn ee Dakota. 

Hartzelly i Corwil's Messe snc aiactsieckee ce eee Chile. 

EIaUseT ic Nagra dete er ta ele os cate haere Mexico. 

Ha wikje HGn ry wae Misti s.c ons. 5, sis whee, srs terattnectevetarcons Holston. 

Hawley, George S..............000cceeeee New York East. 
Heaton, J. Earmest...................... Des Moines. 

Hebel (Harry: 2020.0 cine seus iron cue Wyoming. 
Heckmany sMd gor wth, tacssiesecces nce tietctomrente ene Central Pennsylvania. 
Flelms;.\ Da vidtvib ec stiches is eetisie eee eee West Ohio. 

ben ry, ra: “Els ccrgietcio stereasvonetetetarsr elmer eaters Upper Mississippi. 
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estwoods Charles ites. scqoreccecse + cess Southwest Kansas. 
PSE Se CALLS PIN eee een yeic ate nets eerie 6 eas sue Central Missouri. 
Gili Eovenett. Mit arartace oats sccih eee SoG setedw «6 Puget Sound. 
Hoe. Prank Wades fo cee cis bce es Se big are Ohio. 

Hoffecker, Walter O,................... Wilmington. 
ELON, © MIStiaANee yc tetera e sae occ lo, <0) ose sae Northern German. 
Holden, Mrs. Edward H. ............... Texas. 

Holden JOnM WES.) oc ccc ccs cee adice cba ce Upper Iowa. 
Holeate, Thomas Peis sco scncccav once Rock River. 
Hollister eGeore ema ae ceatesisssicea wees sae « Hinghwa. 
Holloman, Reed. os icc ecco seas New Mexico. 
Holloway, William E.................... New York. 
FIOIStAC STIMU Sees eae s sk cee ce bee Sue Norway. 

LOL Ee Sum oipeitarecie eo nciers kere cece dea’ Rock: River. 
Holtz Frederick... 6066. 655th ode cseces Chicago German. 
ETOVAS SH Cen Keele ete coe He se Seale cuter feck one eae Northwest Indiana. 
FLOW. CMO INVA creer sere Serna cee eie te fines .... Nebraska. 

IMI C ATR CIID rereiertetc ere oe hata See atie ike esse oe Foochow. 
Hughes, Alvaroe G. .............00000005 West Virginia. 
ETP EMNVOT Yee re eee sikitrs oe tis steie « Lee Nebraska. 

Ebungess Tere. o SOC SCART e RCE Sea Yenping. 

Hutte Saadsony de nce aae ease Northwest Indiana. 
EMUTIES Sate Clenenmtncre its sieieietreis so ceetiae. si ste t Kentucky. 
ELUM GT ea ee tecoielnerte Mietee race se cee ene ers Georgia. 

Muston; James Ali coi ccc cc ccas cs ch cen Ohio. 

ELV Autsr aINCS ar tlertecrts ec aeleo seit sae onic etele c Baltimore. 

PYVONS i CRAGICR EME cack tet ciclo a nies gud oS croboree sais California. 
Teenbart; © SOW. < oie ic ccs 60 ces s.eis slors es trees Columbia River. 
MSlersyaW Vert Be costae re xi's-sisiais, svers)is o's eratete Saint Louis German. 
Jackson, William H.................005. Washington. 
AMOTOr rice Nm ae ccays aiatevel ene ie cated tue! slore-eesarecee Chicago German. 
PONS OM eT CN eel wire aver oretorer<loveic is eeinie -) opeye oteic North-East Ohio. 
Johnson, Mrs. Hattie B. ..... Ristates ne ...Hast Tennessee. 
SORNSON, DORM BS ccs Fob aps bee Fe Gaime esas Central Illinois. 
Johnson, J. Theodore................... Alabama. 
Johnson, Ulysses G. ............00 eee eee Dakota. 

Jones, Horatio W..............2ce cece Delaware. 
JONES. UTA Son cre 1orc's PEAS Re Pe North Indiana. 
DOMES EELS RSet Ee) cayei bcis 8 etch ie eiefeio ale ate oe Missouri. 

MONS He Bie SUAMLCYitecciscrereicrs cre le wile 6 ocho s'e.s ocele North India. 
TOMES eps OW Tere eters raters le. tiene eiaraeere! wlewre rere ei aie Central Illinois. 
MOTCE es OUT TM EL cvetcters tortie le’ e'ere chet efene fai nleversceeie Wilmington. 
DOLGATMM COATT sietera ters clots ove ¢lateratn sige. cisiv'e io s/eleis East German. 
DONGATIGMENT CO loners rcrcrctale, oo clele nm ieveveisterey eyes clones West Wisconsin. 
Jordan, Nathaniel...................565: North India. 
DUGKING ye CUATICS VON cee. cc 22 oxen OU OL Troy. 
FNCESCYamVVOLDUIe Etcteretefele.s s'eis'so.- ee cicicclses «es Iowa. 

LAIN ABO NOE AE OS SR ORI IORONEROID CIO EICROHOR ICE Texas. 

MCLG ys EE WEIL. crcfeteie fo os cise 600 e's 5 oe wie o's Rock River. 
WG TIU By © cee Paseo vefaloreie’o\s 0121 a0101s oes ole 6 010 0 e's Northwest Kansas. 
IREV CO Viet en Vict ateteteretersisis ss. o\oca s,S «10 abe s siels se Nebraska. 
Kidney; Blmer Liaiis. . 0. ccc eee ccc cme see Pittsburgh. 

BES TOOK Ses delereials s 350 1s. 0.0502 9 ei0is eo sie oe Korea. 

Gi Ser AINCS Bee ccteratelste o:sc%s cc cross cles (aieiees Saint. Louis. 
King, Mrs. Maria............ areiereronereherstone Liberia. 

Knapp, Charles E. ............. AOR eter North-East Ohio. 
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FR TOLT ROR sete Cet apeie ae oad ol stoves 67m Heme ele ons .. New England. 
Koch e@nariest He Si 2 ae ciscciwssrs s ereiseisih cae Bengal. 
Konkel. Guy ee foe nine trinwee enelerecnes ere Wyoming State. 
KriegeuOtto: Wn jartintce «ccdaae se renee yale West German. 
Kurth, William J........5..... eee sees ..Wast German. 
Lagrone, James A. .......-. cee eee eens Mississippi. 
Laguna, Carlosiy cn. 6 cece ener ne nons Mexico. : 
Lampert, Emory E. ..............0:s+00- Wisconsin. 
Tan, Ging Basse «cece. ole nile onrearmieie Wels Hinghwa 
bY Wad C hye) 3 Pee ae Pete ome oe Usa Hinghwa. 
TENNAL CMU Stale Maes ats) aleys <a a ekeh a tareters Sweden. 
a Beh Wi Yee gent © 158 BA a ee mes Jae ey Ais Southwest Kansas. 
TOIL ES US pe AUOTNZOR Aca Dba, . i-vrolanel < oistabelece rene) caslets Southern German, 
LW 5.cp DAIS BGs orcas 5 coe ote exe oteye Bele eure ok South Carolina. 
Ee WAS 52 WW soe g decease nln orale ore erage onedalane Northwest Kansas. 
TANG Saye Nise GOO CTIGKS Hye. Usrenccsi ey eas eee ences Northern Minnesota. 
TEiptOns.) Gamilel Ga stmuss af srscois <eceale re oie vele a lekele Hast Tennessee. 
Lischer, Robert F. ....... Nay ORI AEG Saint Louis German. 
i yh Ga Bk = bs eer ine Eee eee a WME eA cc North China. 
IDG WKS hichityishotes JORG BARS omey camoood ou Southern Illinois. 
TSOCDDEMC WE me tes epaetcss vio siahe Sona eyes ee anaieens lone Chicago German. 
TOL STSM ANOS Wags) aetna. ets ene iesnersisrere are Eastern Swedish. 
TO ani Ga Ge ateee rete Pas oon exci onsfe enews eeraeirelste Lincoln. 
Tocan saranda act teres scones sucreutelerersrelsvolsiae Wisconsin. 
Lowe; pies Bisveetee io iaptinechete cia ayahctalee fonetendisiian eters Indiana. 
Bowe; ames Corie b sevalenis ea-asclanie steel dane Washington. 
WBytleye ELCr bern s Garay deci wane fesiese sie)s etelo: syelviers Newark. 
Macintyre, Bi Dect iie a aisle, sue mcenale oisteiere Malaysia. 
Mackay: > Martin sisi esis. i cere clsleup ler eere oes eve Central Missouri. 
MacKenzie, Harry B................... New England Southern. 
Margaret, Oswald H. .................. West German. 
Mann, Immanuel....................000: South Germany. 
Markham, Lincoln W. .................- Colorado. 
Marduar dtr Gu Shay, dle ko sie rout han. scsi etalls.oysiteconena Switzerland. 
Martin ac DuUttona ese ire cin corte ores plclalenstovetonn ce Holston. 
Martino kod watdnwAcrs ten sac outs miei ameceate Wyoming. 
Martin, 7 JGlmm Gia Sie sao. 5 ca eels eitnlere min isrens South Carolina. 
Martins: (Wa ace cow omc. aartescra crete hare aereraler eters North Indiana. 
WE ast. We WW ret cece eve scout noes euerarcnettonel civ ate Philadelphia. 
Maull, Ghaxvleseo.caiie 3 octet So homareioee Saint Louis German. 
Max well, J obama oie acct (ofscs orc nies emis sin sale lene Central New York. 
Maver, (J OLN sist a pgiea «ices isisoas eiohauctoe amar terre Central German. 
McBeth, (William Age oc fens ss ceviekieae Northwest Indiana. 
MCCArty; <EmaniClaiaA sikera cscscsiducicteneiiereiaietert tele Illinois. 
McDowell, Samuel W. .................. Hrie. 
MeDowell > Wiiittordiglikcon seen eer cine ainene Baltimore. 
McMaddensi« Joie Eien ciaistrsismin aclesiectnetcsterens Northwest Kansas. 
MckKces Arthurs inven es an 02.5 tiene ier niente Northern Minnesota. 
MeNameées Hastingsyncee ia scioacie css care Missouri. 
Meader RiObentriira arcing ten ccusianeconseaeatans Michigan. 
Merringeabid wits Gens etrcein ees sai heasiee Central New York. 
Meyers, Janves oR... eas hace Southern German. 
Miles,  Jess@-7Wi 2. scsi tees cine ican Missouri. 
Miller: -Tsaac: Hie eae tie, ch ee asia enn North-East Ohio. 
Milligan.) Janged any wos nats etalon als Puget Sound. 
Mallon,: Silas, Uh eie cis usc ae ee oes Tennessee. 
Miner, (Ora oven stetorn ths or okie 2 eee ate eee aie Colorado. 
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VENTS TOME TE Witt seatiestecic/aer wtvaieiele:oicey ost Dakota. 

Moore, Mrs Beulah E. .................. Central Alabama. 
IMOOve; SZC IOIPAC ire surs sc cyco ie via csle aoe wes Des Moines. 
Morgan elvis tes ci. jcc 0 cay sles .2 ave eeceverele Mississippi. 
MorgansieWohwards SOx ea. c.' ch si',« lore aie) o:ata Su ont Missouri. 
Morgan, John D. F................-.006. New Jersey. 
Morgan, Merritt B..................2.4-. Troy. 

Morgan, Miss Margaret................. South India. 
MOTGPISA OLN OME arte Sore ai ecsec melee ok ae oho Oklahoma. 
Morris; (PEreya Beaters eo c.tetese ie sisheivsieree ues’ California. 
Morrison, Mrs. Mary L. ................ Mississippi. 
Mosel ys) WSIS PG oon oe holy eeitcen sewicieee Central Missouri. 
Thos sunnier yor aise nse 6 See one see alge ee ae Upper Iowa. 
Moulton, Fred W.. ...............2.00005 Upper Iowa. 
MurdockswMeOn ard Geo oss cd aloe ccnjsl ore sortumnelele Wyoming. 

Neal Bensaniay Bese ca wets eit cen clic ees Little Rock. 
NecleysPAmantas. ye fie en eee ake ee ee Little Rock. 

Net blamg bit ils sc ctade ci ois cite ta pane eels aus Oklahoma. 
NielsouVAWeEMlen ours coe fielele caw Vides ae Wyoming State. 
INGISOD SRaWaldbarin Rea 5 oes rian 8 sue cee aie iglele Saint Louis. 
Newland Ch omas The can cicorii taie oe Sis els Central Illinois. 
Nicholson ediames Cre eo. chia te eee ieee Baltimore. 
Nicholson EIORRO Wit corns keds head one os Wyoming. 
Niclsemmehristiane srr ar aceiuntn< och geese os Denmark. 
Nielsows! Louis Evie... cic ele ‘Troy. d 
Nixone8Prederiek Bs mii gee etn aa. eee Northwest: Towa. 
INGER  LE BATT Geet repieete sic encase sates a esheets Detroit. 

INye;micea benny Dis ee ce oe oe oh itd Central New York. 
OPERUIC IG Sar aes is, ohm: 3) soak She Aiel o pews ae Northern New York. 
DOA a CLS ge NV oisreaeeed a. foie Ses 0.0 auhae shah Gt shakes Kansas. 
OlivioreertlOuiics (ep veeehocis sans sie ate nee asl Southern California. 
Osborne, George R................000085 North Indiana. 

OD nw ON HAN el Rorars crore ca eoN Solita: oS sl se oreys io ese eases sven Vermont. 

PPAUAAN ONC es TAIRCS Ty Ly aeaa Mates oh aie ercsve%s! vleNeltslarepor ones Liberia. 

Palmer, William P...................... Northwest Kansas. 
ie ATCT ER PA Ae Sicko Sherr stich at sneveravchayer omefesesens Bombay. 

Re ers iia ata va eile “ele aateuei'a sovetars: me tee Central Alabama. 
Parmar, Nanji J. ..............4.- ir A? Gujarat. 
Patterson. James P.................00005 Florida. 

Patton, James G.............00. cece eeee Newark. 

ay Gel big a hee Pai on om occa emai one cic Central Provinces. 
12th elirhavecs. Aloe ss 0) ld 2 Be too een Ae aCe eee Ter aren Michigan. 
Pegram, William A. .................+. Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 
Pemberton, Henry B. ................... Texas. 

POUT Y is REV ATIOLG AOR ier eee go cho ois 100) 05 8 e oeeaceretate ne e's Columbia River. 
Peter, DOMMsW 2s fc eisai ew weiae nee eer Idaho. 

Tat CME TSe Oe ree aa valies sales sie) here ol iraltaraneve ne California, 
CCU te NVIAS ONIN eo.teice ove jolene! are de oite fo tbls cae bce’ o Lucknow, 
Pinckney, Thaddeus................-+5++ South Carolina, 
IDEN ID Eh al ella eed as eee eo PEC ee Hrie. 

aS) ry eda Bat peal (ye = Hes 15 ne ee Pe ce eon Gulf. 

TECK RES SLBA ONDUIS? TO, Fone. a ec) RR te RRO rch sat5 Oklahoma. 

Pratt, Will De 20 ie i ee wee cane Puget Sound. 

PERT COs ACM EM eke Sahel ste ea to -aifoite ola eyers'e lobeleils Mere vet Wyoming. 

TV LCS eM LIWAL TRON ciate tape ei al ci efs):o. 001d 01 8 elias sinus) Vee Central Pennsylvania, 
Pytte, Peder, .........:sccecesceccceecees Norway. 
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Rabe qHiermiain pucteriets ars oplete sielets s (olele (le SalsPars Sweden. 
Rader selViaiivin wiAr eer ty. tac. testes clstetsien tel ae sr erareee Philippine Islands. 
Rajalinna, Otto W. .............2eeeeeee Finland. 
Ramsay, Willis Hi 6...cci. een ols sits North-East Ohio. 
TRAD SO Ae, a eee eatate rele: sica ett poze Jolt aka lete receivers West China. 
Rardin, William H. .................e068 West Virginia. 
Reading «Ben jaminyans ies. ces ate s-canste ones levers West Ohio. 
Redding, !GeOree Wiliams nei) ayeievs ise -porodoteretotens Vermont. 
FLOAStON Cs. Eisele Piha ccs sc3. 2 ics ver exeiopernt cnchetetat New England. 
Reece, Pr wim ee Bair eee eso wrsveesivisinvccsnoies soot Illinois. 
Reiche,. Chiarles oByi6 o....ccccce0 css ceegtelae Southern California. 
Reidy JRODer TET aro se rtcha: cic ci sie rots tosh snsrscadsnthecsaeots Puget Sound. 
Reineke, George F. ..............-.eeeee Northern German. 
FUCTIRViCN” WiOurent. aakeveres ois. exe oy aseneissees gicissisketntens Kiangsi. 
ULC Ds al Wea dea tieeteta hte wis. 8 wis cs stas tnanskcueeetiolotel es New England. 
RRICHTO! eee Aa ee en iides aieteus wc seine ce rarermenes Savannah. 
RUICEGN,. ge es OW ohne eceleve stax seslelns sie merneneret New York. 
Roberts: Nec Site ne oe poe See eke enete Holston. 
BU USSel) said IMs cee ets Nietovencis conta hicheerlee New Hampshire. 
RIDKET WAIST Ui caps re oes ol tahoe vtroiatey sPepsl ecto Hrie. 
Roberts, Ci cE Baia ose na. teenie Idaho. 
Roberts Mo Semler te oa cto cls sch oyone ohare one eyeaels Holston. 
Robertson Clarence... conn she acsr street Illinois. 
Robertsonssdwandmks seen sissies North Dakota. 
VODELUSON EH GSSU Or ticrt sien os sheos a.cheue meee nae: Southern Illinois. 
Robin Sona bes Wop stties ics = coi oka eis ties Indiana. 
ROSene TANT sh ee LGSOMs 0 sie .citve \ taatieutel neato Genesee. 
KU0ss, Mrs. Als cee Grete s.<.0: slo s.c's.5)5:< came euerietels Northwest Indiana. 
Ruck eH oimpich gE. ey. 6 Lass. <1 niotentece North Germany. 
Rueckerw AULUSE stan he jesein ohn eee South Germany. 
Safwenberg, C. Arvid............ a va relene ei Sweden. _ 
Sage, Mrs. Anna B. ................2055 North Dakota. 
Sablon yd win yee cists elerstatern olals Corel areaiieters Western Swedish. 
Sakrison})/ Jolin. 620.0% 056 ssisscs 6 ieee Norwegian and Danish. 
Sandbergs;OscartiGe ir acs cision sie tceclelsts ae Central Swedish. 
Sandborn, Harry 2050665065 60 wes bese tues New Hampshire. 
Santi; ~Ersiliaiiraan ko. oscicenes swe toe Italy. 
Schaedelywileinrich eves. ci. nvcl.< wisi massa North Germany. 
Schevenitists Carlaw tetas noe. cow hae cee Norwegian and Danish. 
Schlabach, Otto M. ...................0. West Wisconsin. 
Schmidt, Johannes Johs.......¢......... North Germany. 
Schwenck, Laurence S. ................. West Virginia. 
Secrest, Onn Si rites ceca cisions North-East Ohio. 
Shamel;sAmdrewa Westen nc: eaves tise cco Southern California. 
Shannon, George C................c000ee Baltimore. 
Shawan, Jacob A. ...............000008, West Ohio. 
Shenton} “David Dat cnc tec Ue eee Des Moines. 
Shepherds. Georsem Gee cs schountsei tee Northern New York. 
Sheépler:? J. Wise es aise New England. 
Sherrill swWilliameSse oes ee ee Little Rock. 
Simpson, Howard E. ................... North. Dakota. 
Sleeth; 26: ZAsPAR Sei whe oe eee Saint Louis. 
Slocum, L. T. M. .......... i boeayu jens leL aeewe cos Rock River. 
Smarts Wess veces cc eee North Dakota. 
Smith; Georgzewwyes sane waco eee Mississippi. 
Smith, Homers Gig seh sits. fen ees North-East Ohio. 
Smith; Roy Vane oc 'sc.o sane ee ee Northern Minnesota. 
*Deceased. 
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SUCEA RI Baa cee eases a iss Suerte ts Iowa. 

Sy Merer Mel V Ue mrbe th ca) meal sto ssecs sus oad New Jersey. 
Spellman, Delmar D. ................... Detroit. 

DEN COR rer WOmMIAS Wi Ghee cies ets: face scoters ae ede cis Newark. 
Spurlock, George H. .................... Nebraska. 

Squires Wel vam ea cies a ih a ws vk Stee Dakota. 

Squires, Charles W...................42. Kansas. 
StandensiCarlostiacien ce ioe sles der 8 tere oes Chile. 

Stansell ROberEy Wi teen, cecisie.jasss ee sche Wisconsin. 
SlantonseDamielMpeens coe oe oc. eter une Atlanta. 

Stethem eHer Tape en cid os eee bao West German. 
Steinbrenner, Samuel C. ............05.06: Northwest German. 
Steimmibleimrenepeterira nC 26, tees eus/.sescese aes cesevarete Central China. 
Stephens, Dee PR oo eects tds sts siarbcoenaeld crore Lincoln. 

Stevens Alex an Meng @e. cic jce cle cickacksla.ns erecta California. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Lula L.................. Vermont. 
Stewart. Paulie realli sos acolo Baltimore. 

SPO meres Pasi einai souls lochcrccaue sredoue aes Sarees Wyoming. 

LOOM EVAL DU Mee Mites yo hee ccor cack peeerale nse Vermont. 
Strickland, Willie C.................... Atlanta. 
Strickler ee Wiles creel wie ec ele new Minnesota. 
Strombere iialmigitent ess ceicisiels oat cue Sweden. 

Stubbs, Mrs. James E. .................. Colorado. 

SU eG Ose Crier eens Mae te ten verte ait ete ies at aiace Hinghwa. 
Tarwaters Olivier chats. iiss sues seek cease Holston. 

ASOT EEN) A Ole tee MR TO Gs esl calace econ Gel Pie Jaa casehecs New Hampshire. 
May LOD, e George Carico sic cunts. cise, cays seus es Little Rock. 
Meng Vo wee [C0 oh 1 02 Wear a ee oe Saint Louis. 
SAVIO Te ONT AB wake acts telaretareie ial costene efeeeseete South Carolina. 
Ava ease eh yy 2 © sae esas iis fae e oi eo ale or oies sisuajeiecs Denmark. 
Thomas; SEWan Wee is cee ace 6 te ee ees iepere 9-3 00s New Jersey. 
Phonupson PE OL Gee sess See ier ale co ater castes Oklahoma. 

MONA PSON | GOLETA OMB S15 .G.2.Joetslssccevedegeseee ete to.acs Kansas 

Mmichenorn> Mra kee evs.) cccclen cz. sissejssefeve sis toeers, New York East. 
EU ULCS mH Sear aea tie y cietener es Sadliehvcssen ae tascabe Spel Spenteocs's Rock River. 
PETTUS) sy EL OTMEC Ta ee heros Nas sina he'es eB valet a ar elt) eh slee Troy. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Wilbur F. ............. West Wisconsin. 
Transue, Judson E. :............08.02008 Detroit. 
ESA OO L ste dake dic east eI cre nerve Selle sie eke east aveisuaieleresece Saint Johns River. 
INSU COO) lei 4 exe raeet ci dis stieusl eine, 3) ress Yenping. 

Marry, Wii OMe Loe cisco ch fois cla Poe te eis weer es Central Missouri. 
Uong, Eu=guong .. 2.20.56 2 ccc cee ee eees Foochow. 

Van Camp, Andrew N. .. .............. Dakota. 

Wan Oleve. Samiel CWik ona. es aes is esses le Southwest Kansas. 
Vandervort, Elbert N................... Southern Illinois. 
Waal lEiopa al, key eaetsyad 220 hy cent Raum = err erica Upper Iowa. 

AYP OST S| TIGA Ae So) ss to. 8 cee nen ONCE Mito CA eee Pir mere Kentucky. 

OG er UM ssi eee eianecetais eickel cteleots steps nate) were West Ohio. 

VW. IBEW alGh ASE [Siang Anolon acess Meer one Orci oc Saint Louis German. 
Wall liai@ etn Oia TOS lye eae leae cs cos ss ieiesete sc sell outs North Dakota. 
Wallower, Elias Z.............0ceeeeees Central Pennsylvania. 
WRG, AMON TSK ope G5 och tene Cem I CAREC ODIs Indiana. 

IWiarIMCT GOOLE CL IAG tetas crcl s © cee) gece esis esis el Southern California. 
Warrack, Mrs. Stephen K. ............. Northwest Nebraska. 
\Wemagny IDGKSehe as "acehho. dene cere Spice eo Olin HO Detroit. 

Warren, John) We. p5056% Faas P Sheree West Texas. 
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WATEIN Sh EL Gyo yate, ssa eels sare toietateterelienetetete Northwest Indiana. 
Wat Chori WORN: cat hiteie amine cis. elematntie ace Philadelphia. 
Waters, George L...............0 0000 eens Delaware. 
WiAbeLS aa DOD Maasai y Gia b die tates aia anaes Washington. 
WVERELS Ys srl ONT OW 5 qteoep ote eal tet one ie op eleral ateees West Texas. 
Webb, Roy........... Renae en ers Giat eco sts Northwest Iowa. 
Weber; Martin 0h ioicc8 occ Sie heeen as South Germany. 
Werle AUSUSt cate 5 cee ec uae aie Pacific German. 
Weingartner, George T. ................ Hrie. 
Weinreich, George.........-.......-.005: Chicago German. 
WiElIS? CHIGWEARG? tA seins Sieh esis os Gee aetie Secon New Jersey. 
SW CRS EE eS Naa me Saari oemate ese citae liane ke North China. 
West; J ORMEN ar SSE Bas Sue alien 2 aie euves tees North India. 
White; Jennies Bei as i icd eoincdaes orien Se Maine. 
WHITE C2 GH uOP OY caatenat apart: oie re rer-raves oneyeteredocencrsiovens North Dakota. 
WiDITC. POSELC SIE Hey eta. c schon rorctencue Ranier Toraieeel a Ohio. 
Wihitesid eh DROM ase io vorc eeslavsieee <i erahs Ge ale Maine. 
Wika, SNe alates ire ot or ts ebeons hin ie, 016 eres Northwest Kansas. 
WilCOR Charles Bele oo cre bern scant carers nn eats Dakota. 
Williams, Mrs. Candice A. .............Upper Mississippi. 
Williams: CALVIN Sie ttercr.6 a viacers so oimleiee ainezes Central Pennsylvania. 
Walliams, + HIPTEGSE Se opsreweoavenaie te seresasarusmswn tastes Washington. 
WY DITA Se VANES GF eles Nae cov sycderst as dus narcnart crea California. 
WAISOries Gyn DD airevete can eet, acts encrarccerctesnwe aaa vcrae yee ov ‘Rock River. : 
AVES OFT Te ee. okey roe ecsiane auc tere ea ae Central Alabama. 
Walsone Cha release: %.cvar. es Tancks eke cxenae i even eee New York. 
WIN DUST SAUESSOCE WV ee oeeararssccaiede ste us Ik hoes Upper Mississippi. 
Winchester’ FRODERE. Wier 10). ccisrerensnelanctebiercsore .. North Carolina. 
Winger; “William By iinet ete Genesee. 
WiASE TTA THEW OM Outi iereretsscncot arava sduerenoe crema Troy. 
Wistront, Carlee sey ck roca tarekeas hottie scesanee Western Swedish. 
AWiODI Ciba FUNC eb es eaten cot calcite eracs cove eat css overs South Germany. 
Woodcock, Mrs. William L............... Central Pennsylvania. 
Woodleyye PU OMaSRIEG a. & nsirerraeroiere ng haves estas Delaware. 
Wood rli Chand es Osi ischecccctertic facets eaves Newark. 
Workman, Semers Om SB «vey sesrcucestertr ecutarvla sees West Virginia. 
WETS Li Gee PETC Se Vig tat atiorta oie akehenseav cP aworayzes RGA Pittsburgh. 
Wyatt, Edward Bo... cciccc ec ce ele Wilmington. 
Wun MCRAWEUSS, Bod ato orcs cetirone aes Korea. 
YOUN HG warden Veer sii. : merch llatnwa. craton pan Illinois. 

i 
Zeigen, Frederic H. ..................... Detroit. 
ACUNOL EL COIO AT DELI Sines Wat neater reel al ieecreeg North Germany. 


Zratsky, "Ausust. We oo. hee heehee een Northwest German. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON Hpiscoracy 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in bold face.) 


e 


SERIE O Ce PE OIG CE GIO OMAP ICE AUTHOR ECOG OL ca TTRE-5 or a Ear ie ear ae ae a Chairman 
ARPT pc eR tn eee SER: Sr Hie Rye Dae siete. «ase ae aTalolaralals Secretary 
AML AIN Bi45.1. Gio ayk tee caubinte 286: 6 SUE: Samad John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
ANT in vcmee ss cweqsete's atePecaatsbens Lorenzo H. King, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

Ben eal set vaydercte tote + ckseacin Chels Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BOM DAN ewer coe Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Wo ]tE OTA ix. step aaune ee ome wae oe Edward P. Dennett, Rolla V. Watt 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Centraloa la Damnyais co sesscs ache +e William J. Echols, Edward M. Jones 
Centrale Cina: ct miei acest aes Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F Liu 
Central German...........60. L. Edmund Huber, Oscar Rogatzky 
Centrale TWMNOGIS 25.6 16) .sk sided es Achalis M. Legg, William HE. Shaw 
Central Missouri......... Benjamin F. Abbott, Herbert B. Hayes 
Central New York........ Francis E. Baldwin, Wallace E. Brown 
Central Pennsylvania...... Michael B. Rich, James E. Skillington 
Central Provinces....... David G. Abbott/ Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
CHIGHLOVS CHMAN ss eas cae RE we v8 Herman R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
CHC hea ectilonicis'> javies Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
CONOR OR «Rael sia enechars slate David D. Forsyth, William L. Hartman 
Columbia River cnn coscykeloiee <2 Robert Brumblay, David H. Cox 
DA OPA aes etcacnepehe Bs ciacs-eents « A. Clay Darling, Edward D. Kohlstedt 
WelawWane. ip okies esky William M. Henry, Charles A. Tindley 
TAA NE Kise ores eee gen Rane «ARR ae we sees S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
DSS MOINES wi sore see viet wi ahore John L. Hillman, Aaron V. Proudfoot 
CERO Ret densd a aelad o.cheveiereic ee 6.3 Louis B. Alger, Merton S. Rice 
Haste German jemst dates Bee oe te ous John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee............ Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America........ Juan EK. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
EBS ee Aree ae Rativeteic te iets ty Fred W. Hixson, Thomas C. Swarts 
NET AIT aaa oc esha clase atnle tos sets Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
SLOT i Ware ska See usa taters wieres George W. Perkins, James S. Todd: 
Foochow— 

GENESEO et clo oilelevete > oitare a ols Louis M. Potter, Charles D. Skinner 
GEOTLIA seatd. siphacs Beers ecaiojase James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Guyara teeter eons Pee tree, otra Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
CTA Cees Pos AS eG, GRE cree REM CRRA CS Ce Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
ERI 20 Wate, yc ahecpde tes Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, F. Stanley Carson 
ELOUS HO Meee: sh. apis (eusys Gunter tas James M. Melear, Mrs. John A. Patten 
TVS RALGYO REN: en toe earn irr eae Hans J. Roan, Charles W. Tenney 
THOSE Ehsan eee ee ane Herbert A. Keck, Isaac A. Love 
DTV ATLARE s cpaccset te cy oe aie atone shes 08S John M. Walker, John D. Wetz 
TOWRA. tote. a6 Rioters isp a RYE R. G. Popham, Ulysses S. Smith 
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Italy...............-Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 


FRAT SAG acters. Sev avele oss sdis, shecovshs epsyens Edmund J. Kulp, J. Luther Taylor 
WRONGWCKY soe a ei ein ee deutoneie ane James D. Black, Ezra T. Franklin 
ARGVAM ESTE ore aloteres eioveretesi sree siete William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
ACO a aOR AM OMA ie CRS Gea ae Oat Hugh H. Cymn, Usoon Kim 
Lexington— 

MAD OR aieas scare aiehey ceala eter, s) esas R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 

Ngitblom FUOC Kine. ceesteckas shelecini James M. Cox, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
MOUISIANA oc. ci eee Thomas F. Robinson, Thaddeus T. Taylor 
TRUCK O Write o isleteie ester Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
DIAPER ee ieras tecaia o stots hess acco John M. Arters, Gerald P. Clifford 
MATA Y SID. cietereisisie eset te fave to Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IGE CORRE vert oda: Ae oven « oylotodceaan Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
NETCHIS ATs eae aeele ccteacsrones King D. Beach, Luren D. Dickinson 
WMinnesotavicen. « c.aice ceo are ee John E. Bowes, Carl F. Miller 
Mississippi.......... Reuben H. McAllister, J. Beverley F. Shaw 
WEISSOMT Magi stteietararncel exe rcuster sts John L. Beaghler, Emmitt L. Robison 
Montana cncsncea sce ce. ’...Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
NG@braska se. cecce ene deseese Titus Lowe, Miss Ella M. Watson. 
ING Warlconcae onto tek otk cance ee Dorr F. Diefendorf, James R. Joy 
NGWalinetandr chiens «sh eoeietete vere Frank C. Dunn, C. Oscar Ford 
New England Southern...... Everett J. Horton, Ira W. LeBaron 
New sHampshires.s coc. Burt W. Gillette, William B. Locke 
New Jersey............ Alexander Corson, Alvin C. Poffenberger 
We Wo MEXICOM ees cectctele ates S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
ING Wu LOLKES onientiotersiosoitetces Ezra S. Tipple, Daniel W. Wilbur 
ING WieWOnice LIASb atest lalate she eyes David G. Downey, Frank A. Horne 
INOrthiiGarolind a. cts cyetee oe! arenes H. L. Ashe, Prof. J. A. McRae 
North Glin atrecresiss celetasels voletes crete « George L, Davis, Liu I Hsin 
NortheDakotaer. concces:. ase Charles A. Pollock, John S. Wilds 
NOrtinn Germanyiares ose et eek ate F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northing ia Jerre’: clerccereterate Brenton T. Badley, Samuel Edwards 
North indiana. scat Francis E. Bowser, Warren W. Wiant 
North Montana. .iasceise + cies ke Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-East Ohio.......... John A. Fithian, Marcellus B. Fuller 
Northern German....Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota............ Charles N. Pace, Joseph S. Ulland 
Northern New York..... Samuel J. Greenfield, Edwin R. Redhead 
Northern Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German........ Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India.......... Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana....... Frank K. Dougherty, C. Oliver Holmes 
Northwest Iowa.....-......00. David P. Smith, John B. Walker 
Northwest Kansas...... Lawrence H. Cooke, Charles F. McAdams 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
INOD WAY cS encarcretaterettansicics ete ctebate charts Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish....... Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
ON Con aacinnGuo cate Charles EH. Chandler, Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Oklahomarece. cto suns Jean L. LaGrone, Mrs. J. B. Thoburn 
OTe@Ol. stew cae eee William H. Pollard, Clarence T. Wilson 
Pacific German? ance. che Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelpnia sos. a. seers W. H. G. Gould, George W. Henson 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
*Pittsburehwee nae eer William F. Conner, William H. Pratt 
Puget Sound ee sioatate eee Robert C. Hartley, Frederick A. Hazeltine 
Rock RIVGI Fears oie isos George W. Dixon, John Thompson 
Saint JOHNSIR Veta eeet. ae Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint LOUIS Sc Nec ere nese ero J. H. Hoskins, William W. King 
Saint Louis German....... ..Fred W. Kottmeier, Fred W. Wahl 
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Savannah etorts cviareutatates J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
Southe@aroliman: aaucc secre Arthur R. Howard, J. B. Randolph 
SOUbMMGETHIATLY + 0 orcas ee miare ne Shaveless Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
SOC Men dia cee eis eee Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California..Francis M. Larkin, Mrs. Mary M. Northrup 
Southern German............. Benjamin H. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois.......... Cameron Harmon, Henry C. Mitchell 
Southwest Kansas............ Innis D. Harris, A. O. Rorabaugh 
SIWOG EM soo. nis ceustenc ne eases A. Theodor Arvidson, Anders O. Hjalmar 
SA WAT ENN 5 Sc obcGaNero mS mage Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
SPOMTMESSC Ole sce ons. syovebaombe wee seperexs W. E. A. Forde, Joseph C. Sherrill 
MOR AS ce oreas Maerecsuaeraia’ saya ¢ Matthew W. Dogan, James L. Robinson 
ASROVicroraroretesene reves ove ai caters ce George C. Douglass, Frank R. Ryder 
Upper Iowa........ Samuel G. Armstrong, Edmund J. Lockwood 
Upper Mississippi........ Matthew S. Davage, James W. Golden 
WOT IOUS Merete w sisiedec odepa cre Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
WashinetOlene « a..> <2 Irving Garland Penn, William A. C. Hughes 
IVVICOU MOTRIN cordate cy ats cus, edce Wauntichs, tusvectrepetenests :s Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German.......... George L. Kleinschmidt, David W. Smith 
WIEST OIIO I. pea ac cren coe aint oe Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Jesse Swank 
West Texas......... Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
West Vireinia,. «a... «2. James W. Engle, William T. Williamson 
West Wisconsin............. Edwin C. Dixon, Adolphus P. Nelson 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Walt eton...t 0 poeniwesots George T. Alderson, I. Elmer Perry 
NWWASCOMSTIer ie unt rcuh scorers. a utetens Samuel Plantz, Judson G. Rosebush 
SVVEV OTITIS cievone ste voiets lacean te lereherataalete Aaron V. Bower, John H. Race 
Wyoming State.............. Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
BYCOTAIDIU TIEN et evare cette revenenel sees siete el syste te evento: Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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SraNDING CoMMITTEE ON ITINERANCY 


FO ey eee I red Ae BION Ba ua T eo EAeERwe 1 0.5. Ap ceo rib Chairman 
PS ee ns PLT PER rE Sr Condy h oie PM ERO RA SAS oO ck Secretary 
DALAL SEDINUGL Hepa velavac cise tres ci bene ale John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
FALIAIICD winks: « adiccelsrop centri m a James C. Arnold, John N. C. Coggins 
Baltimore— 

TRON cen coes crate + eat ec ee mausiorte. 5 Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
ROMA Yi Cale gaxetssct ete Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Gal ROTMTA:. aratet ere erevelscnte leks ie William M. Hotle, John Stephens 
California German........ John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Gentral, Alabang ecparce «cs cenit George W. Lewis, John H. Redrick 
Centrale Clima aces «tema Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German........ L. Edmund Huber, Frederick W. Mueller 
Central Illinois........ Joseph A. Chapman, Edward H Wilson 
Central Missouri.......... Benjamin F. Abbott, Albert C. Maclin 
@entral{ New VOrk in. . asa s Howard L. Rixon, Henry A. Tuttle 
Central Pennsylvania....... Horace L. Jacobs, James S. Williams 
Central Provinces....David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
@hicazouGermaner.. 7 sce okt Charles Buche, A. J. Loeppert 
(Stl ese os are AR A i ese sae Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
WOOVOTA COM ecarere e's joke absiaie George M. Henderson, Egbert B. Simmons 
COMMON AL VEL a at cre co eee clap ec cee Ira R. Boyd, Neil M. Jones 
PAU GUA cate creieasevse och ate urease ake whet ans Byron A. Bobb, Orien E. Boyce 
DOIAWATCreo onic. tens hae one Thomas H. Kiak, Herbert S. Wilson 
DOMINATE aera Bie ohckopeia ceive ele tterae tharos S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Des) Moines... bx cerca Ray E. Harvey, William A. Turner 
IDGUN OLDE «muse e he teens Dunning Idle, Mrs. Peter F. Stair 
Hast iGermanwy saasc sees John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
East Tennessee.......... Judson §S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America.......... Juan H. Gattinoni, J. Osear Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
EIU a eceret Shave Lan eeeat aia te, tasaer ar vo evate Herbert G. Eaton, Lloyd L. Swisher 
Bina am eter stercterosaeuers trem cis cleiaiere Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
HL ORLG Acar ie-<teave arse eis ea aleuee George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GONeSCC a ycroe ce ae pale es cee Robert E. Brown, Frank L. Hall 
GOT Siders ite ea he ee James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Gujaratortnecicc deaies. okie Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
GUE Rae Sirs nse ete aie eee Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
PRINS Wiel, ce oe teeth tire csees lorena F.. Stanley Carson, David Chen 
ELOISTOM ashe tonite hee eee Samuel C. Brown, John M. Emert 
UOMO Ge etek eetateete alls eae eae Hans J. Roan, Charles W. Tenney 
DUNO Sars eetencra oee Wilbur D. Fairchild, Mrs. Emma A. Jerman 
INnGianaee certs kolo cnrnere Morton A. Farr, Homer M. Frank 
LOWS theese cto hs Soho hiatus aie, eee Thomas Osborn, Elza E. Phelps 
LAL sis reese ee oe ness Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
IWADSaS Ee Srouere cole soos Samuel L. Buckner, Arthur S. Case 
Kentucky: gos tenecrenc eee ae Alvis S. Bennett, Fred W. Harrop 
KANE Soa ae cartes, 5 SNe nes William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
FR OLCA i ake sstvetedoe ote penne ee Tuk Su Kim, Charles D. Morris 
Lexington— 

PADETIAT sce nwt ee R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 

MILO ROCK Awan awe, Annie C. Freeman, George T. Saxton 
Towisianay. ohne Mrs. Fannie B. Cooper, John W. Turner 
ECR NOW hes Seance Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
Mai ROR. = ae coke a oe othe Clinton D. Baldwin, David B. Holt 
WMataysia y 2% Sei th = Sarre Wi Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
WMICKTCOR Stat Arse ee ee. we Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
MET CNIS a sascha seeds sae ee Charles B. Dye, Hugh Kennedy 
Vim CSO tank. ee. Mrs. F. H. Davis, John W. Holland 
Mississippi............ Major T. J. Howard, Robert B. Williams 
Missouri....... BS a eee Thomas E. Arnold, Edward J. Gale 
AVE OTAbaE Sieh, ea sss ae RR he Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska Gi5 Hasta Reo ee William A. Fellers, James R. Gettys 
Newark......... George G. Vogel, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 
INew? HMnglandsmeresin oo. eeloateee a6 James E. Coons, Frank P. Luce 
New England Southern.............. John Goss, Robert L. Roberts 
New. Hampshire... 26)... ...0). 6. Burt W. Gillette, William E. Locke 
ING WATE SOYA. his th. tot ae ee ee eae oot William J. Couse, Alfred Wagg 
INGWANIEXICOSs 2 20 sae heme ers 5 S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
ING Wie MOLIGa. se aeletas wee Wallace MacMullen, William J. Stitt 
INOW MOTIED MEST Sek ct estes ae Mrs. Horatio Berry, Elmer A. Dent 
NortheCarolimaict hee soo cee J. A. McRae, R. G. Morris 
NOTE Ohta ee PE, PRG ats CO wince George L. Davis, I Hsin Liu 
North Dakota.......:..... William C. Fawcett, H. Styles Harriss 
North Germany............ Otto Goricke, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
North tindiar. conti ternte ae EH. Stanley Jones, Harris L. Phillips 
North indianacc ss. Mrs. Orah T. Hilkert, Fred F. Thornburg 
North* Montana: ..........". Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
INOrtLR-Hast JORTOc\. on Sse ake cttinier sae J. Frank Burke, Edwin Kirby 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 


Northern Minnesota..Jcseph B. Hingeley, Andrew M. Peterson 
Northern New York....Samuel H. Greenfield, William S. H. Keefe 


Northern Swedish............ Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German....... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India.......... Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana.............. Bert D. Beck, Daniel P. Simison 
Northwest: Lowa... 5... ods. Hubert E. Hutchinson, Roy J. Sweet 
Northwest Kansas.............. Larkin B. Bowers, L. J. Willits 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
ENOMEWIA Vat che stone ccecoiGiolistod rallae: sighs oPeteo hiaieas Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
OI Oren eects eo os ee ears ahietaue nian? Levi C. Sparks, James A. White 
EATON cece cc tol-ate  avevete oun suaners Josiah W. Abel, M. E. Batten 
CO TREEC ON ITE a en ten heaters eat eae nea Roy B. Cox, John C. Spencer 
PAGifiCHGermann Ar oa 6 reves arene Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Pt AO WA we retrevel otis eneiote: a clar A. M. Brenneman, John G. Wilson 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio D. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marguez 
ATCC UTS pe pret eketehe aa syatevealeme ars Albert Gaddis, Benjamin B. Wolf 
PUN Sete SOM Caceres) aekeneSaeah cele a cies Thomas W. Lane, Clint W. Lee 
PUOGKOUECL VICI Near acs sian «cate @ Charles K. Carpenter, H. L. Guyer 
Saint Johns River........ Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
SAEs VOUS he are heel oalewela salads’ Henry B. Foster, S. M. Konizeski 
Saint Louis German.............. George J. Risto, Fred W. Wahl 
Savannahs a2 ccc. ca ccs J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South Carolina’......2 Charles W. Caldwell, Robert F. Harrington 
SOUCM 1GerMany:< cients io a.\ercche.s'» Eugen A. Barth, Dr. Emil Luering 
SOMUEM sl tales arte vases ete a's hers Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern; Cantornian. scares «<< George B. Cliff, George E. Hume 
Southern German............ Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois.............. Otto L. Markham, John B. Stout 
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Southwest Kansas...... Albert E. Henry, M. Madeline Southard 
Swedenck . Aoech cst Randolf Eimir, Axel B. Engstrom 
SW EZET LAD Coase soc teat eee ance cnet Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee.......... William D. Hawkins, Samuel S. Strayhorne 
DOXA So Ae shers tie aan erteawe rece. Willis J. King, Theodore W. Patrick 
SPO hs ce Bs Dae Niekh » <i oehe ne Henry T. Noyes, George K. Statham 
Upper TOWa te scce «vie merece Sylvester E. Ellis, William F. Muse 
Upper Mississippi.Ephraim H. McKissack, Buford F. Woolfolk 
IVETINONTE 24...- stawe« iokekateterces casas Mito eeee S. D. Atwood, Edwin W. Sharp 
Washington’ .2veactoct.)scmletecitie atislee Ernest Lyon, Helen J. Muse 
Wiest China aia y., oblate tes oust a oon cae Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German........ Matthew Hermann, George L. Kleinschmidt 
Wiest? OI Osa Rie uteiaheaae so Frank M. Clevenger, Calvin W. Horn 
WiesteTexaslocein ccc en L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Doreas N. Swann 
WieSUuWVaTe Tales tteos en cxcle.oheteke Smith B. Hart, Clarence D. Howard 
West Wisconsin............ Herman T. Lange, George H. Willett 
Western Norwegian-Danish...... Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
Wallminge ton icmc a seise ete Theodore F. Beauchamp, W. Harry Jones 
SWHSCOMSI Miers cas: ane William Preston Leek, Charles E. Turnock 
WYO IN ee sey lee sist os eae Samuel H. Hicks, Joseph M. M. Gray 
Wyoming, StatGwnrrad. acta acre Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
VON PUN IE Paccceetoraieks cole: deem enelets stake Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON BOUNDARIES 


HOR COD Oa OCI cca Oo toon ies one nee Seen CHAITM ait: 
ce ee Cao CEO eae ch Oe nee ae Sspsfeals aime are eo eels POE CKetany, 
SAG ADA bare save, cay so aha tears stereue.eps. 008 John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
PRC LATICA etal nel .cahete: « assVonest is John N. C. Coggins, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

BYE IVE. eS CANS PL Sie Ne aI Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic....Maynard O. Fletcher, Rebert C Kennedy 
HS OM DAW. cetstes ce oiereioacc ssi Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
CATO TAN AN Cape tate e mca ladeue si ods i91, 0,00 Adam C. Bane, Howard M. Boys 
Central German.......... Oscar Rogatzky, Charles A. J. Walker 
Centrally Alabama, sien sc ccss oie 6 George W. Lewis, John H. Redrick 
Central hima sac. .isns tape «ce suecnebens Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central Allin O1S ces, scsc osveteye ol seeks omoveceus Frank -E. Shult, Ed Torley 
CeniraleMissourt gc. 20s cacpsfertedelesa Luther R. Grant, Albert C. Maclin 
Central New York....4........... Lyford S. Boyd, Olin V. Jolley 
Central Pennsylvania s,....5 4% <<. < oe Emory M. Stevens, Wat Tyler 
Central Provinces..... _.David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicago German yeas, 65, se Herman R. Boese, William Hsslinger 
GESTURES 8 Rerey caer cee Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
WOlOTAD Ont sace tains chskeiehte John E, Chalmers, William T. Scott 
Columbia wRivier ses <:icccke ol kato «ce ves Ira R. Boyd, Neil M. Jones 
DOU AR a scale ousseus ke oebeters wie Bouin fetes Orien E. Boyce, Bert F. Myers 
DTA WATE rete: «i casisSore a isncaueus Frederick H. Butler, James H. Lewis 
AB OMNIA AIG oe oes a falls co; coyae do oToceko >, NS « eae ies S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Des: Moines »....2......% Frederick W. Simpson, William P. Wortman 
IBSEN, Say mee A tec cet a herd Levi A. Maynard, Ralph M. Pierce 
HastaGerniamey srs «tine be anasto oye John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee’............ Judson §. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America......... Juan E. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
De, SS 5 cee eet ne John G. Ginader, Francis A. Loveland 
2 EIGN) Fe VinN(6 | Seen trea ey OR Rene eee clears Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrje Hyvari 
INGE ies hoe eee ono Roto George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 4 
(GOMCSCOsa-.hesehe  sosgeyel bret Siel «10! spe Henry A. Reed, Charles W. Rowland 
GEOG SHA ee he a Suereacte = cst lodeh os James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Gun atatae ie otal ey ahi oe ucts. <hareys Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
(CAUTNES reas Seno ie eect cab eapeeee Perera mee Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
ELIMN SWS. eels arc Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, Huang Wen Hung 
EL OISUOM pehe c1da To Set sovanoyeertdyotel ous Samuel C. Brown, John M. Emert 
1G WO Saeco o aes eae Walter W. Evans, Harry S. Hamilton 
LNDD AVON RSs Gees AEG alae Thomas N. Ewing, Raumleus A. Gabbert 
(Pra anany ier. i cbisrs eaccerseesnle. « suena Earl R. Conder, Charles H. Taylor 
TOW caverta oncu sevevahars sksuel « William A. Longnecker, George E. Wahl 
lteN Aes choo mebemon on Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
RATS AG potato cee «neve he eteomspe ds Cmer QO. Clark, Christopher L. Hovgard 
TGCTEUCIEVAAS « hkoehe st aeock 5 lees S053 > James D. Black, Fred W. Harrop 
TAM SST Ahh e fepcusttese ketene © el sys William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
AOTC ele ORE tocspale ov ati ahen ear «a's aoe leis Hugh H. Cynn, Usoon Kim 
Lexington— 

(DTP, cen eee Oe ee R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 
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Teittle WROGCK Sates sea Soiree Seco: James M. Cox, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
TOUS als 7 e535 '5Sis hie Sos sia eee William G. Alston, William F. Miller 
ERICK OWieere foc ces Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
WE Th AY) 5 io Oe ateeaae Dera Cane Gerald P. Clifford, Alvin P. Goddard 
WEE SIO oh soe G5 ak rete oar Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
INES OG O\E Ree nat iar ghrp or Breitanb 5.15.55.5 Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
WERORN EAM iaiates ct ovat ate ce choi onteadee ere as Eugene Rider, Robert J. Slee 
MINMeCSOLAA Hoc eee eee John H.. Bowes, Carl F. Miller 
NEISSISSID DIC... ci. aae ioe Major T. J. Howard, Robert B. Williams 
IMASSOULT eee c aera ae cy Thomas E. Arnhold, Charles C. James 
NMONEANI ASE ace: cts <a cscenst ene Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska cess cn Oi os cece wears A. Otis Hinson, George W. Schultz 
INSWAT Ker secteeas selene n trey cere areretcre trate James R. Joy, Harry Y. Murkland 
New England...... Miss Clementine Butler, George H. Spencer 
New England Southern...Robert S. Moore, Benjamin F. Thurston 
Newahiainpelirercc.. «ic cutee cities (None given), John Bishop 
INGWJETSOVrs tis etic ite cee DeWitt C. Cobb, Franklin B. Platt 
INGWEIMEXICOM ons, actareeeres Seer S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
INGWe YOLK eerie cae eee Daniel W. Wilbur, Herbert W. Wright 
New York Hast.......... Frank Mason North, Alfred P. Sloan 
North Carolimar ii seis. cir ute mrcc ters ....d0. A. McRae, R. G. Morris 
INOTtDE CHINA ae re eine tae ce te etal oes Fang Liu, Shih Chen Nien 
INDIES DakcObat os utente Samuel F. Halfyard, Charles A. Pollock 
NOMEN | Germanys, cs cote unter F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INOTUNS Mneta seen encase aoe Samuel Edwards, E. Stanley Jones 
Nort tinddane ci acto ro ete John W. Potter, Elwood Starbuck 
IVOLbR MON TAT am sein teers Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
INORCHSHast OnTON cs coe ones J. Frank Burke, Battelle McCarty 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota....Joseph B. Hingeley, William W. Sivright 
Northern New York......... Aaron B. Corbin, Edwin R. Redhead 
Northern Swedish......... .--Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German...... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India............ Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana...... Frank K. Dougherty, ©. Oliver Holmes 
Northwest Iowa............ Fred T. Tompkins, John B. Walker 
INOLENWeSt Koansasea. oc ate sets eters J. C. Ruppenthal, J. B. Sites 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
NOL. c cic ate cite dene er evar orcs ate ee eee eee Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
OMTON A face ete cette oe Edward R. Stafford, Allen F. Williamson 
OkJahoman. se nats pewter es Mrs. J. W. Baker, Howard Thomison 
OLEZOD Se Ue eS ete eee ee Roy B. Cox, William W. Youngson 
Pacigc#Gernran ss). oes Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia «24 kee Charles M. Boswell, Miss Susan ©. Lodge 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Jushua F. Cottingham 
PACtspurei.. sees ee William A. Arnold, Frederick A. Richards 
PUSS SOUMGeE Geir ene Robert C. Hartley, Elijah P. McFall 
FUOCKS ERAVET ete a tee Jesse S. Dancey, James M. Kittleman 
Saintyohns Rivers... Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint* Louis. cy o eee W. C. Hays, William R. McCormack 
Saint Louis German...... Fred W. Kottmeier, Eugene Weiffenbach . 
Savannahtee.. ori: J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South? Carolinians. sc. eeeee Robert F. Harrington, E. J. Sawyer 
South Germany i272. +. ee een Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
Sowthy ldigtt eee eee vere Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California..Wilbur L. Y. Davis, Rufus B. von KleinSmid 
Southern German.......... Benjamin EH. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois...... Mrs. Etta R. Edwards, George R. Goodman 
Southwest Kansas........... Warren C. Detter, Rufus L. George 
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SWEdeN ew Noie carciele ..-Anders O. Hjalmar, August V. Norman 
Switzerland..... aie eteliscclapecalcbeiaeeke''s Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee.......... “William D. Hawkins, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
MNOKAM pee ier ee clare: iehieeec eerie i Sinise atel sie sie Ceisais es alls gate (None given) 
FUMOW tayater wrahecs, shatteea lal teeTEate O ate a Albert D. Angell, Frank C. Dyer 
Rinperclowasasearosesenctar es as Wilfred C. Keeler, William F. Muse 
Upper Mississippi.......... Normal L. Clay, Robert L. Williams 
Vermornites.:).sorivc ac Seite) ctonnss (or -....8. D. Atwood, Edwin W. Sharp 
WeashinSton ver. os csen ae ois 6 ..--McHenry J. Naylor, Julius H. Love 
Wiest CHING Satara aia isveeele ae.0ece oo -.... Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
IWieStsiGermamty,..<-cattnens «6c erence es Adam Mehler, David W. Smith 
Wires OPO Me ok side esche's s cisierape sre John M, Killitts, Aaron S. Watkins 
West). TEXas:.t dsccs. ssi Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
West, Warginia fica.) csa ss Sherman L. Richards, Daniel Westfall 
West Wisconsin...........20. Edwin C. Dixon, Herman T. Lange 
Western Norwegian-Danish...... Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
WAL UL saa Set OI e ea ie, ae ies er were = « Edward H. Dashiel, Orlando Harrison 
WISCONGHTIUaEs  -iotscas chev «ic teeee «te William Preston Leek, W S. Watson 
AWA y tS: Sele er ore, ines Albert S. Andrews, George S. Connell 
Wyoming State............ Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
AV ETAT O aE eet a eho eTen ne SRC Re Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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StanpiInG CoMMITTEE oN TEMPORAL EconNoMY 


Bc RE eee PER NRO er Oe ae AC Oa Chairman 
CEASA als is cok wietae Seeysls sow at hee Eta reuapaee os Whetatarie kee eee aeem One Secretary 
Alabaimas...:. oan’. ms stas sears Se John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
ENGIAI LAM 3. vere: adieu iiecoue ore te Lorenzo H. King, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

Ben Galle arsccke c.cco0 bate ucnenetepare cack eas Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BOMDAayiets se sacsc cue exes Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Califormiacce. scmktsasionee: Chauncey H. Dunn, Herbert B. Johnson 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central Alabama.......... William J. Echols, Edward M. Jones 
Central Chinaetep pris terse sur Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German...... Frederick W. Mueller, Charles A. J. Walker 
Central Tllinois........ William H. Craine, Mrs. Alice M. DuBois 
Central JMissourl.;c2% v.62 5 eee Luther R. Grant, Robert B. Hayes 
Central New York.......... Francis E. Baldwin, Lyford S. Boyd 
Central Pennsylvania...... A. Lawrence Miller, Harry B. Powell 
Central Provinces....David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicago*Germaning.:ci1)it. a atrarelerteiert Charles Buche, A. J. Loeppert 
CHG ARs rela Strate Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
Colorador in atahee oseaaeers John G. Crabbe,: George L. Nuckolls 
Columbia River a...1.5 ee William HE. Armfield, George W. York 
DAaKOba ine a slecierete oietalemretersce Jacob M. Hunter, George A. McKay 
Dela wanGoe..  sucnvehe os Frederick S. Jewett, Joseph HE. A. Johns 
DenMariee wy. aoniele oss ote ies Sere S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Des Moinese...2.-0-. a. Walter G. Clark, Raymond M. Shipman 
Detroitire. cca ooiiiaioe Nol. eotce ete John Bastow, Howard A. Field 
Hast German’ an. ricccjc ae sienercees John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
East Tennessee.......... Judson §. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America........ Juan E. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
EORIO Is cerns ath tata ateletdlste Henry H. Barr, Charles E. Welch 
BuinTandecs cise mcr cit tei lev oniente Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
HIOLIC aah eee onnaie Eee George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
KANSAS ec ten Oa eee ere Benton L. Brockett, Wiley A. Keve 
Genesee soe Fh caspaad cee csvset Alton M. Blake, Charles E. Guthrie 
Georeianian. sec mcr en James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Gujarath es oe eee eo Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
GUTS akc Ao ate ee ie Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
Flin eliwat. dBi. 6 na terete eee eee F. Stanley Carson, David Chen 
FLOIStON oat ston eel cok William I. Marshall, William F. Pitts 
TdaQnOS srt oct cate ee ee Harry S. Hamilton, Walter W. Evans 
Llinoisiwe,: a omeae ae nee Ira B. Blackstock, Frederick B. Madden 
Indiana.ceer.cesctre ete ee William B. Farmer, T. M. McDonald 
TOWahtir. atthe eee eee ee Thomas Osborn, George E. Wahl 
UPA Ye Sercceansd costoneteree nets Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
Kansas— 

Kentucky TAI OP eta ea bie Alvis S. Bennett, Ezra T. Franklin 
Kilangsisve. dence Ree RRO ac William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
Korea). : SaaoniusasiumeGaasisthe iccktis MeR ee ne eee (None given) 

*Deceased. 
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Lexington— 

UDOT Hie oiele, cavers deers oak R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 

TIttlegRock s..ciwsee ee. salen Hilda M. Nasmyth, George T. Saxton 
TOUTS AIANS, ered A Red Calvin S. Stanley, Andrew Welch 
IbUCKNOWin cis atic oedore Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
IWEAATINO LEE SOE gees «Seal cenlated so) ateisnePorg Alvin P. Goddard, Abram W. Harris 
VILE ViSTGl 5A seal) sassicale- iets cock c Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
MGIC On car taeite ts ccieleisteerapels  < Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
Michigan..... Rte anbia ayers Jacob Kindleberger, John C. Willitts 
Minnesota yenines as Biaiisee eis solos Ole J. Finstad, John W. Holland 
Mississippis).dcsctuns «ate Major T. J. Howard, Robert B. Williams 
MISSOUTI as packs ceietenctees John L. Beaghler, Emmitt L. Robison 
IWEOUIGAM Ge tin aeiecs cn Stelellete tots ace Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
i IN@DTraSk asics ctiakes «leis trees Clyde Clay Cissell, Charles H. Randall 
Newark’, oy teed. Fred C. Baldwin, George Rowland Munroe 
New Hine lander sey aey.d, «fit rctsverse iets Edwin P. Bliss, L. O. Hartman 
New England Southern..Robert S. Moore, Benjamin F. Thornton 
INewi Hampshire: | css c6t oes. Burt W. Gillette, Hiram W. Hook 
INGWHUErSOYic fois Seriama te oe ‘William E. Massey, Harold P. Sloan 
INGwiw MOSACO Mae siesicle ss yaaa S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
New York...... Sh Geren te CrsOr Herbert Carl, George M. Fowles 
New York Hast........ Arthur J. Crawford, Abram S. Kavanagh 
INornthei@arolinareiiys Sc scict2 Benes ecco ere H. L. Ashe, W. G. Windsor 
INGOT USC Minar iswtocaket. cere. Wiehe ee 0 Fang Liu, Shih Chen Nien 
IN ORDA KOb Alen itee rc ctor. William C. Fawcett, Samuel F. Halfyard 
North Germany............ Otto Goericke, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
INOTEME ING La eee cle te cveree ee Brenton T. Badley, Samuel Edwards 
INortheindianac. 2e ss heais searele Arthur H. Sapp, Raymond J. Wade 
INOP PaO anal sis. s-onareevetoneye Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
NorbhehastsOniOw.. «sn Seeiscs ° Frank A. Crook, John J. Wallace 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota...... Lucius H. Bugbee, William W. Sivright 
Northern New York...... William M. Caldwell, Milton W. Holt 
Northern Swedish ss o...4 6.66 34 Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German........ Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India.......... Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana..William M. Blanchard, William E. McKenzie 
Nortinwest Towa... 082.5406: Edgar A. Morling, Fred C. Taylor 
INGHENWEStMIRANSASin: oiitsveisl-feislais o's colslaiclele o ties culees ce sle (None given) 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
INOTW Air oike piestaiecs Choate emetacs evs Ga 8 etal Einar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
Oreo aver ekcte Giatavere ale tiatereleveteres Thomas H. Campbell, C. C. Miller 
OkdahOniararacestestrciares srete ate wishes F. W. Lintz, Fred M. Stephenson 
(OREO Tin by arbi niga cece CRE e RCHPEOE Nia Rann Joseph Knotts, B. L. Steeves 
Pacific Germans. ci os.co eves s Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphiaticc\: <2 oe G. Bickley Burns, Charles F. Eggleston 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio D. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marquez 
Pittsburgh feet oe © eae Charles P. Howe, Homer D. Whitfield 
UP CE GS OUMGE vier. edieciccve. Ke oo Dix H. Rowland, Edward H. Todd 
NEVO CHS RAVE Sh aioh aaa cane tienes Thomas K. Gale, Edward Carlton Page 
Saint Johns River... <<... i. Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saintes OUISs ey. secre a yale sa akere scale ote J. W. Boyd, Harvey A. Jones 
Saint Louis German.............. George J. Risto, Fred W. Wahl 
SAV so) a7 areieecevevebeterets J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
SOmblimk Carolinace ccna cect. sss bt John W. Moultrie, E. J. Sawyer 
SOuthwiGerman ye... et onc teceaees Eugen A. Barth, Dr. Emil Luering 
SOE In Gay sete cient wueiaier< Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California........ Merle N. Smith, Frank Paul Taggart 
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Southern German.......... Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F, Schmidt 
Southern Illinois.......... Norman H. Moss, Charles L. Peterson 
Southwest Kansas.......... Wayne M. Campbell, Albert H. Kirk 
Swedemete os oe ete den etenahte A. Theodor Arvidson, R. Eimir 
Switzerland seta Re oie Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
MONTICSSEC Sutin aoe ee W. E. A. Forde, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
ILOXAS rhe erentals ieee aa Mrs. Rosa Simpson, Jushua O. Williams 
POY siete sate ssie wl See aie erate Alfred J. Higgins, Frank S. Smith 
Upper salowa cocoa s ee John W. Arbuckle, Frank W. Court 
Upper Mississippi....Ephraim H. MeKissack, Buford F. Woolfolk 
VeETIMONU 3, section ot rere s Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
Washine tone iii seca: eons George T. Beason, Albert J. Mitchell 
West CHING wae tase ers ols Sete are a he race Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West" German? sync ee ote ee Adam Mehler, David W. Smith 
West Ono ne Sakae erates oe James F.. Olive, Earl D. Willson 
West Texas............ L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann 
West) Virginian sii. sis sles oe ...-Clarence H. Allen, Riley B. Nay 
West Wisconsin.......... Lawrence S. Coe, Frederick W. Harris 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish..Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Wilmington): ct 2s ee once Orlando Harrison, Frank C. MacSorley 
WiISCOnsilin han wess sett eee Richard Evans, Charles E. Turnock 
WOU ES =  ss fe cee teen ee George M. Bell, Frank L. Howard 
Wyoming State we: kere. eles Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
VeEnpin gece 2. Sees satolaviote tare er Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 


BUS et ttc) See ER Pcie 's ete MUR GEER EOSIN A ATE NL y Reh lps Saree cere Were el eisvaveiene Chairman 
Seo al Ct ara ee WRENS IS NSLS ME RMN ING, arahergleieis e. icl wr eue-b.pne a ase Secretary 
PUY OVW 8 Okey ete yates ee Se RR John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
PAV TAA eae sens tegen hess canoe doeA wets James C. Arnold, John N. C. Coggins 
Baltimore— : 

SOIT AN ae sey Oh gee eo cohegaie khan oe Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
HOMBAV ce cst as oe ek Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Calitornianieecac: «ckss« ~»--Don O. Colegrove, Frank O. Merritt 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
SPT t ira RAL AIN EL, = eka une vedeleas tec iecehe wieid scons joie also wise es (None given) 
Centrally Chinachrss hr, stkeie sane eins Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German.............. L. Edmund Huber, Oscar Rogatzky 
Gentralaillinois:: 4 .cosc.ks » Henry B. Fisher, George H. McClung 
Central MiSsounTks .cciseg oes os Benjamin F.. Abbott, Robert B. Hayes 
Central New York........ Everett W. Ferguson, Edmund M. Mills 
Central Pennsylvania........ Herbert T. Ames, Simpson B. Evans 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
ChicagoliGerman! i. coc nuu wo Sk cae Charles Buche, William Esslinger 
Chile> We vsasciene Bsus Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
SOLORAG Osa. Bier. eS oe os Bi sh eyes Ezra M. Cox, Alexander Lee Doud 
Columbia; Raver 07 «cain ates Oe «98 Heber M. Fried, Robert Warner 
AIO ta. eps cepsesi ie Ree tuk ea Faye eget William N. Deller, Bert F. Meyers 
Delaware nissan. «cases + William M. Henry, Charles A. Tindley 
Wenmierker. cay se sivinb ae koa hasan S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
IDES MOINESisiicka onus actteotowene Levi P. Goodwin, Simeon L. Rutt 
Det Ott see te mee skew wuld mick ess George Elliott, Isaiah S. Morris 
Hast) German so ciciis esi css ls John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
East Tennessee............ Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America........ Juan H. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
BTi@s..,. 6 ss By 4 a en eee eee William A. Elliott, Joseph A. Lyons 
Pia aan Bee Sree eek ch veisew ee Wo isp oe = aae os Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
OTA We Sictesacls -s segiesenige ie cline George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

(SCTE BERN Geese dio ahe oo ksmste oe ete 6 lake “ove Ray Allen, Elton B. Holden 
(GOP 69 ors the takes James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
GUIa Tae Ree! huahtiatices tock Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
CUE eee ee ete klar met as aah cyage eae teas Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
Epimehwwiayge. a. < aca. Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, Huang Wen Hung 
EPOUSGOT sescee Gh oreesreie eben. > William I. Marshall, William F. Pitts 
LAAN OA auce « AOk. skater osihes Harry S. Hamilton, Hans J. Roan 
TUIN OS se cae che Freeman A. Havighurst, Henry S. Wiley 
ATCA sree yenache eae esi hse .Orien W. Fifer, James B. Wilson 
TORAH Sh eee Oe ne UTERO OR earn ee R. G. Popham, Ulysses S. Smith 
LEEEY BiZiy s <ckem aSer mee ee Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
CATS US aioe wey ewe ells eee tel es ech Rate acon yaw. 58 John Marshall, Frank Neff 
TEGEN AUG IO! Oc apres cect ni RO Oe repeat yea James D. Black, Fred W. Harrop 
PTB EST oss Base ghhe< encetnre deans! os William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
ROTO Sete eee cere shart) op onetah orld venekehots Tuk Su Kim, Charles D. Morris 
Lexington— 


Giberia’ 265. <a... Leb rates = R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— # 

TACtl GRO Chis oie cise cis psas uate yaieietelarerels James. M. Cox, Annie C. Freeman 
LOUISIANA fe Perio 2.9 Thomas F. Robinson, Thaddeus T. Taylor 
WAICKEMO Wire cc cnikrse ene Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
Wain Gere eis. bic tse assis ee ele Albert E. Morris, Josiah W. Taylor 
INI QNAY Sire ia o's eleikahotele ey averenere Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IVE XL COS are: hci oy Nau overe scead one eretsleloiere Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
MiCHI SAN ie yclacchcre custo’ Carl H. Washburn, James R. Wooton 
MADR ESObds «cocaine cascnnes a oer Carl F. Miller, Samuel L. Paris 
Mississippi oshc4.5. ce Sashes tore Malachi Collins, Wiley L. Marshall 
MUSSOUTIS, Hyrxc aeten yore renee Charles C. James, Fred Wightman 
NVEOUCANE ciara cocaine coke raeete Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
INGDLASK Gitar syed mcrelotccaele.s Henry G. Langley, John N. Dryden 
ING Wat Ke etacspererote toa. oreraeroratersael Morris S. Daniels, Wilbert Westcott 
New England........ Miss Clementine Butler, George H. Spencer 
New England Southern...James I. Bartholomew, Guy B. Dolbeare 
New ELampSmire™ . 22 wa 5 ce sce ce clelere John Bishop, William B. Locke 
INGW JQUSOY 79 <rckt ais, ererteseue cas Harry P. Bennett, Furman A. DeMaris 
INGWieVECXICOm sericea: Bracttct eae S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
ING Win OL Ke ire. ota ceteris H. Westlake Coons, Ralph W. Sockman 
N6@WieY OGK WaAStas cee cu cor William M. Curtiss, Warren H. Finch 
North Carolina........:...............3. A. MeRae, R. G. Morris 
INOF URAC RING a artayvacetasetasen- ck. ere Ch’ang T. Wang, Jung M. Yang 
North Dakota........ Samuel F. Halfyard, Richard S. Johnstone 
NorthyGenman Viguacs ces ater F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INOTEA IN Gian ey acenticsent ere: E. Stanley Jones, Harris L. Phillips 
North indiana eae euk ste ret James Burrows, Charles H. Smith 
North” Montana... 2+. .ss. Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
INotth-WastvOniGonc cities viet Albert E. Day, Charles E. Way 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota............ John C. Craig, Joseph H. Morton 
Northern New York.......... Milton W. Holt, William D. Marsh 
Northern Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German........ Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
NOTTRWeSt, India oc <n oe Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana........ Mrs. Ida H. Clyne, Thomas F. Williams 
Northwest Iowa.......... Frank E. Mossman, Edward W. Oates 
Northwest Kansas.......... ....vohn A. Plantz, Mrs. Lulu Scott 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
INOTIWiEYiccrererorcsrclens cus bros sled ne can teretenerena Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
ONTO eects oer rie en Ernest H. Cherrington, John W. Hoffman 
OklanOMa Se ea cee eine Charles L. DeBow, W. M. Short 
OLVERONE vies cre eat Mrs. Matt S. Hughes, William W. Youngson 
PachticeGernians sachs. creme a Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia... 33.5... Clarence D. Antrim, Charles W. Straw 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
Pittsburehs cy ccter eae eee ......dohn EF. Jose, P. W. Morgan 
PUGET SOU Cer recep ieincrmene rate George W. Frame, Clint W. Lee 
TUOCICSRLV Cla, cae neacteraere Hubert A. Clark, W. R. Wedderspoon 
Saint, Johns Rivers....... Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Sainteouis.tceiee cai etree J. H. Hoskins, Harvey A. Jones 
Saint Louis German..... Fred W. Kottmeier, Eugene Weiffenbach 
Savannah cr ein ieee J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South Carolingae ss. cie sae Charles W. Caldwell, John W. Moultrie 
South) Germany .ocacce coe eee Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
South indiae cs eae ace Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California........ G. Bromley Oxnam, J. W. Patterson 
Southern German........ Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
pouthern, MlinGis..ee wee ee Claude C. Hall, Sky B. Vaughn 
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Southwest: Kansas... osic005 6.0500 A. G. Burton, Charles A. Kitch 
Swedenrry as cvarrcte setae sens oss Axel B. Engstrom, K. G. Karlsson 
SWALZCLIANC rac <js/<so te cero cite ae Gottfreid Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Temmessee............4. William D. Hawkins, Joseph C. Sherrill 
PR ORAS Bye tore ccarer six sages aie ice suchas oreravoas, hehe ve arava sfs"ehetsbolehecane’ spate aie (None given) 
BU TOWire tetera tele etsy evs cisus se eartnne erarrece Fred, L. Decker, James A. Hayes 
Upper fowa.............. John W. Arbuckle, Wilfred C. Keeler 
Upper Mississippi............ Normal R. Clay, Matthew S. Davage 
WWISEIMONE I cece tecccretce shoes a5 Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
NViaSHING COM: wit ees tess ces George T. Beason, Albert J. Mitchell 
BVO bag © TVUI Drera en atcccees cya iayelet stay evoveusiis s,s ohe’s. ocbheye:¢ Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German....... Matthew Herrmann, George L. Kleinschmidt 
WVEStONIOS teas case's .c.cle sale ce Roy B. Coleman, Thomas H. Darby 
West Texas.......... Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
IMVICSE: Vira ne. sleve'e a) s alot .c.6 ...Charles W. Evans, Roy McCuskey 
West Wisconsin............ --..-William W. Moore, T. Fred Risley 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Wilmington... ss. Edward H. Dashiell, Thomas N. Rawlins 
WISCONSIN: sche oles cS eos ele seisusce assess Samuel Plantz, W. S. Watson 
SWAY OMIM Ee tenes tis) ek cies iene Moses S. Godshall, Dorr W. McLaury 
Wyomine*State::.. 200.5 ae Edwin Bowling, Judsen A. Mentzer 
RET LIT eer ten ee sy ete alee ahe ul daMonsious 2 Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON Book CONCERN 


SE 2 ro Oe PRE Ee REG tee Ro Ea ay RSC HNNGES DOO STAC Ob gc Chairman 
5 Re PRES by RR Oe ee ONES hh OEMS tne Olea dc Secretary 
ALADANIA: «sis wie = Spekse Meee ee ieee John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
GATT AMTCAS ar sw aut g Se chemsgs reenact Lorenzo H. King, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

Ey eva key: h bepteemier Oarie iets ems Sitn eT Gre Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic. . “Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BomPa yen Sgam sersieisyp ee Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Californian cc k's oc.cnte int ee John Stephens, Rolla V. Watt 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central’ Alabama. os. cori « Edward M. Jones, John H. Redrick 
CentraloChinacsin a. .cee seen Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German.......... Oscar Rogatzky, Charles A. J. Walker 
Central TMinois:. . sid sass o.ster Achalis M. Legg, George H. McClung 
Central Missourccucs. ss os crete ects Luther R. Grant, Robert B. Hayes 
Central New York...... Francis E. Baldwin, Harry E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania........ John H. Daugherty, Harry B. Powell 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish............ Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee........... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicago German......... Sys. evaiissereiere Charles Buche, A. J. Loeppert 
CHIT aces cron ae ein ee Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
COlOradOnn.. casa eee George M. Henderson, Egbert B. Simmons 
Columbias Riviere cee ccs cece ae Robert Warner, George W. York 
Dak OtaQen. eeyocrme nee aes Edward D. Kohlstedt, George A. McKay 
DMelawanres! 2. cuties veld ce tee Thomas’ H. Kiah, Herbert S. Wilson 
WOU ATC cece cielo: stencils. yateve ahs cuetine oictsicte S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Des Moines......... Frederick W. Simpson, William P. Wortman 
DI OEOMGer rs oo iain nrro oes, Se Edwin D. Dimond, T. O. Huckie 
Mast “Germany enc. sc cw ccc John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee.......... Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Hastern South America........ Juan HE. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
OTL G Mc otete witht isless nate entree Henry H. Barr, Herbert G. Eaton 
IN TAT Gee Wet te teas tiene see eheteeers Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
BLOTIdA. Whe we cee ee meee George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GOENOSCE tie ences nile eierenevetene Charles D. Skinner, Louis M. Potter 
GCOTEIOE Rc ere ee ese ee eee James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
GUgaratcr cine wes aa oot as ore -Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
CRIS 6 aie RA Bie Apoae ....-Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
ABB OEA INA? Neue amici ho eke OO ice Mais o F. Stanley Carson, David Chen 
FIOISEOM Se htt. oioieiel etter James M. Melear, Mrs. John A. Patten 
TEaNnOee ea te OeNea eats Walter W. Evans, Harry S. Hamilton 
DMINOLS tee. ccercale cicesteancere Ira B. Blackstock, Frederick B. Madden 
VEGA ATIF, eeic: sacha stietsl 3) Grehele) Side eaten Charles E. Bacon, Earl. R. Conder 
LOW Geneon sink chee Wis oe eee Thomas Osborn, Elza E. Phelps 
TEAM Y eer ciate eteital see otees Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
KANSAS = + ete ae Sas cee Arthur S. Case, Edmund J. Kulp 
ISON tek, Shae rei teas eine Alvis S. Bennett, Fred W. Harrop 
KANE SIONS i erayetnicna cele Gunes arene William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
TODCA iets, 1 eee ees cies Fondue sth ieee te See oe viarena te (None given) 
Lexington— 


TG1DCL Ase rersie eee eters R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 

1 tovel Ker 5 (nC) ae Oe ey bene. Be, F Annie C. Freeman, George T. Saxton 
mowisianar Seale. os ee Thomas F. Robinson, Thaddeus T. Taylor 
RAICEMO WANES «She REE Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
Madi G ayer OSC Ad ea ciate ence Alvin P. Goddard, Josiah W. Taylor 
Wie larySlay ane Mivaeemale sate aa tenrd s Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IMICKIG Ore see Ot Er Wt Pens a es Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
NEL CONE ANG Za tae Nt... reteaees. Jacob Kindleberger, William Phelps 
Minnesota ani ea. ee eer daa ah John W.. Holland, Carl F. Miller 
Mississippi. 2.0.0 3.. Wiley L. Marshall, Reuben H. McAllister 
INES SOUT tore eke waits aioe rec oeohokee Edward J. Gale, Fred Wightman 
INFOTUE AINE Ay dil atccaear la aeeece apes Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
ING DEAS BIG. Cerrina sd cvelouaiotaie le te pad Frank Defoe, A. Allen Randall 
Neier Ker eie ih sicker attiaeicn es Dorr F. Diefendorf, Morris S. Daniels 
News Hingelan Gath ac dennis cal siete. axe C. Oscar Ford, Frank P. Luce 
New England Southern.............. John Goss, Robert S. Moore 
Newe Ham pshir ey tess eke hake William B. Locke, (None given) 
New? <herseyivn. ts as swale Harry P. Bennett, Harold P. Sloan 
INGW ECKICO Mid cies on Sr hageees. « S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
*NeweaVork <.skcocons Hzra 8S. Tipple, William H. Van Benschoten 
ING@WreViOr ky Has tiicieitan « obs esis Frank A. Horne, John W. Langdale 
North2Carolina-sche so ceconlfebels saee J. A. McRae, R. G. Morris 
Northe@hinar cas aeth occa cate Bese George L. Davis, I Hsin Liu 
North] Dakota 2205 ws. H. Styles Harriss, Richard S. Johnstone 
North Germany.......... Otto Goericke, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
INO heh OAR athe atalaya ezoecee ater 6 wae David M. Butler, Harris L. Phillips 
North Indiana’. ..-..: Mrs. Josie M. Nelson, Raymond J. Wade 
North Montaniar on: oa). sient Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-Hast Ohio........ Arthur L. Hoover, William H. McMaster 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F.. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota.......... Charles N. Pace, Joseph S. Ulland 
Northern New York.......... Arthur P. Clark, William D. Marsh 
Northern Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German........ Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest indiai....4.0 <...6<<= Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana...... Frank K. Dougherty, Daniel P. Simison 
Northwest Iowa.......0....... Edward W. Oates, John B. Walker 
Northwest Kansas....Lawrence E. Cooke, Charles F. McAdams 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward G. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
INCA EN OE IG Bape OC EEE ee aT Einar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
(CO Server aces tethers verrarra: shcehauel cleceustonsNeters Charles E. Hill, James A. White 
COLON ee ans, chase eye chew ees eaa) sosye M. E. Batten, Fred M. Stephenson 
OES OM repersparere co hereto s cailsveder cnecarafoiene t wleres's Roy B. Cox, John C. Spencer 
PPA CUTE GOLA 65s 0 cielees) ay eele Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia. 3.2. .c..ee » « Solon D. Bausher, John G. Wilson 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio D. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marquez 
PALES DUNES ayes ce cous. veces sietatecs William F. Conner, Albert Gaddis 
IETS OLIN G eyeiece ialsteyaisrenesane socota tents Thomas W. Lane, Clint W.. Lee 
ROCK RAV GT iyecc xu lerrcntei out a ate Thomas K. Gale, Henry S. Henschen 
Saint-Johns River... ..0.6. 0: Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
SACOM Site. sz aoercis sti. Ralarn ohare William H. King, S. M. Konizeski 
Saint Louis German.......... Fred W. Kottmeier, Fred H. Wahl 
SANA TNADY caverns face chase ic) oder J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South Carolinians, siecrancticic ect John W. Moultrie, E. J. Sawyer 
S OUP MG ETIMA Ves: dee naroonyeretaien shh shes ove Beaty le. Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
OUMEME TIA aa oie ian acs nus retancas ane Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California........ Elmer E. Helms, Frank W. Taggart 
Southern German............ Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern MNOS. ses a oes Claude C. Hall, Sky B. Vaughn 
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Southwest Kansas...... Innis D. Harris, M. Madeline Southard 


SWederi: Giese eas Randolf Eimir, Axel B. Engstrom 
Switzerland Vepyeye metas >< ee eens Gottfreid Frei, Alfred Honegger 
TRENNESSCE 2. ci. ah tate ore ant srete W. E. A. Forde, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
PGMA SEF. Ae = Se RRRG as sts William J. King, Theodore W. Patrick 
TEAOW eee arta: Stor esta anette George C. Douglass, James A. Hayes 
Uppers owas Saas sh. aides eee Frank W. Court, William F. Muse 
Upper Mississippi.... Ephraim H. McKissack, Buford F. Woolfolk 
Vermont. 22 Se}. Oem Be oe Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
Washington. .a2: 2 see. a: Julius H. Love, McHenry J. Naylor 
NESE Ober Veer. aos teeters orn oh deta elterecanstens is Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German.......... George L. Kleinschmidt, David W. Smith 
WESEAODI OS LEM eich tte nes Valorous F. Brown, Charles A. Collin 
WeestmPexas. 2: 3..2.0. Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
West Virginia......:..... William H. Newcomb, Daniel Westfall 
West Wisconsin.......... Frederick W. Harris, Herman T. Lange 
Western Norwegian-Danish...... Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
\Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
IWallmainetonla..ck. tester. cles George T. Alderson, I. Elmer Perry 
Wisconsines. oe... 2%. William Preston Leek, Charles E. Turnock ~ 
WiyiOMnines s 5h ctaciae eee nee ae Aaron V. Bower, John H. Race 
Wyoming PE tee rl ae eS Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
MEMPIDS AA a hte hots eee vara Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING ComMMITTER ON Forrian Mtsstons 


oy gr 0 "ta 0 ERS a SEO CHOLERA Okc CRE AEE Oa: ECO gee ue Mee ak Glee ne naksial 
oO COI eS THC OL 1 BORER Ov os UCR CICEETCR CRORE ROOT CE Re Rm ene Secretary 
PN aI ATINA eetie inresshy s Sachem hee svepe sien e & John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
PND ATLL AS ere lout erence tae ie ire John N. C. Coggins, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

| SYS a VEG EH leas Lats Ais cata en eet Eta ee Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
SOUT DEVON lavas ciettaueet a: Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
(CENTRO NAD E TE es ahaa en airy At Ne Te oper Don O. Colegrove, Howard M. Boys 
California German........ John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Centrale Alabama: <...2cy..< 0:6. William J. Echols, George W. Lewis 
Central China ck <: scrncuuepccen .....-Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German. .."... ocs%s 6 «.6:6. es L. Edmund Huber, Oscar Rogatzky 
Centraleumnimoisic. aoc. Joseph A. Chapman, Mrs. D. G. DuBois 
Central Missouri.:........ Benjamin F. Abbott, Albert C. Maclin 
Central New York.Mirs. Eloise H. Nottingham, Harry E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania...... Simpson B. Evans, James M. Lowther 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Siwedish........ Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee...... ...-Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
CHICAS OrGELIMAN clon. cscn 2 nasvareteuar Herman R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
MOT Gere eyctete olan s Stevcccue swan Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
MO OLOPACOncprac ne «ssa oe William L. Hartman, George L. Nuckolls 
GOMIMAINITA: | EULVCT ects suns eye crecene Robert Brumblay, David H. Cox 
IDANCIG hehe Seiaeaap a reli ne ae Byron A. Bobb, Jacob M. Hunter 
Mela Water wecas ret ene te Frederick H. Butler, James H. Lewis 
STUN Ie caen creretny Stoesi trcuercnenicns, Cees ererhe S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
WS EVIGITC Sars. ues wise cis neiee, cere sae Levi P. Goodwin, Simeon L. Rutt 
WI GGROLU crane eis scgeccuperete.e eae eres H. Addis Leeson, Levi A. Maynard 
BAS Ce Grell ert. cua occiees one a John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
East Tennessee.......... Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Hastern South America........ Juan EH. Gattinoni, J. Osear Griot 
Eastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
IME ENCES rancers aie score ence cle ee Lloyd L. Swisher, Charles E. Welch 
SU TTTOU WE ONC bape Ata a Sv eRe Aare er Spee Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
IO IGTICIE). Te adste Qc ren Or eIeIGG George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

(GENCSCE. cee ee os omy weasel ts Robert E. Brown, Charles W. Rowland 
GEOTS Tare tae eee ta es James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
(CURT libe hae Biase Seite era Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
(CHORD ew an Gorda bearitere cpe oes Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
ELIMI UIW Wace. aoc: Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, F. Stanley Carson 
EVOISTOMMprteentine Gitasisceusse ect sre Samuel C. Brown, John M. Emert 
TOM aie Ma cig aie Gia eines Gree Hans J. Roan, Charles W. Tenney 
IMUGTTKOI os 4.6 ine ECR EL eoae James C. Baker, Henry S. Wiley 
‘IGANG WIGS O17 yet = 2a evel ep ete Mrs. Hattie E. Asbury, J. W. McFall 
OW Arete sc cet acetate n'a! SV opaignt so R. G. Popham, Ulysses S. Smith) 
LCA, cat ctete epenast er ccs) <hasaerte Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
MRATISEG weetiretnus tgels, sista cere anene Benton L. Brockett, Henry 0. Holter 
INGTIUWCeVact asus oupeys ice actsie t= asia re 6 James D. Black, Hzra T. Franklin 
RANE Gime ceca a reetete alec slene William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
HNO CAST Eine tei eb ticae sian oes: Hugh H. Cynn, Charles D. Morris 
Lexington— 

[Doll OSVe eRe ave ane Re ERC OT eee R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 

BAUR FROG Wa he BS cco slate els James M. Cox, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
TOWISiaAN a. Ak See 2.6 Cee William G. Alston, William Milier 
EUGENOW ~~ SOR oho ee Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
INPRO SS ao erro es. ees ’..Clinton D. Baldwin, Albert E. Morris 
MaleVelacidc ois se cee eas Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
MEST CO Ceti eck) otic alt epee Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
IPL GIRO «2 Sica pe ee ocd, scandent Ne atone Clarence E. Hoag, Eugene Rider 
NESEDNG@SOLA sl <2) 2 Carrer tues Mrs. F. H. Davis, Samuel L. Parish 
MISSISSIPPI Ss nie beers cle ee Malachi Collins, Wiley L. Marshall 
Missourivay sik< ak Late Thomas E. Arnhold, Emmitt L. Robison 
Montanaaeran 4:0 nites sv easton Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska tte eet: Loton R. DeWolf, Miss Ella M. Watson 
IN GAT iat tye ig 5 eae cre at Fred C. Baldwin, James R. Joy 
Newmebinetlands. 2.26 scone Lemuel H. Murlin, Howard W. Selby 
New England Southern..Ira W. LeBaron, Benjamin F. Thurston 
Ne@wo Pampsnine ck oes thc ewtas sirens cece citer (None given) 
News Jersey occts ssh ees oes William E. Massey, Alfred Wagg 
New? Mexieo: fo. 5a ieee oe S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
Nene SYOrki i rtic se: Stas Wallace MacMullen, William J. Stitt 
New, York Bast... .... as Joseph B. Morrell, Frank Mason North 
NOEtE, Caroline 27.2%. schis mas cles eee J. A. McRae, R. G. Morris 
Worth? Chinas ve eb sil Sa ee ore se Fang Liu, Shih Chen Nien 
Northe Dakotaces ©. Ant feoain ce Charles A. Pollock, John S. Wilds 
NGEER Germany ct, 3 as sievekatee os Gers F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
North. [nda 6205.08.02 eet Brenton T. Badley, Samuel Edwards 
INGrin end ta nari ton, sie eee tdin o ee William T. Arnold, Jay F. Olinger 
North Wontand.0h sos ue cane Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
NOTCH Wastt Ohio's. facicc.ocke sears Frank A. Arter, Frank W. Luce 
Northern German...... Charles W. Hichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota.......... John C. Craig, Andrew M. Peterson 
Northern New York.......... Aaron B. Corbin, Arthur P. Clark 
Northern Swedish. ...........:. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German........ Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest; India .si.../s620n8 Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana...... Mrs. Ida H. Clyne, William HE. McKenzie 
North west Lowa. oics.c oie eins Sane Roy J. Sweet, Frederick C. Taylor 
Northwest Kansas. ... 6646.06 <0 John A. Plantz, Mrs. Lulu Scott 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
NOBWEYs ssa 8. teaevrea setae o cane itn Einar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish.......... Thor H. Lober, Peter M. Peterson 
ORION oo uct ree Thomas H. Campbell, Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Oklahoma: 27 Satan eh ee oe Jean L. LaGrone, Mrs. J. B. Thoburn 
Operon A) Sie bee. ey ee Mrs. M. S. Hughes, Joseph Knotts 
Pacha ‘Germans cey - ent Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia... .o.ss5e5 Miss Susan C. Lodge, Edward S. Ninde 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
PItESPUTED a. ei vStekieteon 86 ok Benjamin B. Wolf, Charles P. Howe 
Puret<Sound. é.cecciw. George W. Frame, Frederick A. Hazeltine 
Rock FRiver cco ses tied Jesse S. Dancy, Miss ‘Emma A. Robinson 
SaintJonnssRiver sa se. Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint Tews 52>. user ee W. C. Hays, William R. McCormack 
Saint Louis German.......... Fred W. Kottmeier, Fred W. Wahl 
Savannah woh. ent. doen ae J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South: Carolinary 2.4). seeeuiaen John W. Moultrie, J. B. Randolph 
South Germany <8. at ee Eugen A. Barth, Dr. Emil Luering 
South Indias ass2eo.) 2 Ongole, David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California.......... Mrs. S. F. Johnson, Merle N. Smith 
Southern German............ Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois...... Mrs. W. O. Edwards, Charles L. Peterson 
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Southwest Kansas................ A. G. Burton, Rufus L. George 
SWOUGIN. cys ile orator aiwie.t A. Theodor Arvidson, Anders O. Hjalmar 
SWALZETLAMG: sear. o aaiciesaiececmene Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
PREMHICSSC Cisse". one Bradt Alea eee oases W. E. A. Forde, Joseph C. Sherrill 
ORAS re alert re oo. ean nado een Per et ate tne ae repara- ore ofa Re (None given) 
PURO ze tenets s soenihe me levcko Goer tatiana Fred L. Decker, Frank R. Ryder 
Upper fowa:... 54s. Mrs. Laura M. Gould, Edmund J. Lockwood 
Upper Mississippi.......... Normal R. Clay, Robert L. Williams 
EVE TOIL ON bie aie roces cde censieieliouons teliste telisus Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
AWiASHIN TOM sie cietesss le hos otectis es oreoeeerere Ernest Lyon, Helen J. Muse 
WestaGhinae ie a. 2's ei eee aS Piebeteeet che Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
Wiest: Germanic iia. aioe athe 8 sees Matthew Herman, Adam Mehler 
IWiCSETONIO. aeytoe cee ee ere Horatio S. Bradley, Albert E. Smith 
West Texas.......... L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Doreas N. Swann 
West Vireinias shes ens. James W. Engle, William T. Williamson 
West Wisconsin...:.............. Edwin C. Dixon, T. Fred Risley 
Western Norwegian-Danish...... Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
WVGMMINESTOM SS. siccvcceled o's ee Edward H. Dashiell, W. Harry Jones 
WH SCONSIM Getcrscte ares vie vieja Richard Evans, Miss Alice E. Stearns 
VV VO TANI ERs lars ete a iets. atoutic-enelbe Dorr W. McLaury, Moses S. Godshall 
Wyoming State.............. Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
YES ORE aera EOC On Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON Home Missions: AND CHURCH 


EXTENSION 

AOR OEY ok re hg cy, Met, RI ites Satoh a ettahe. et oles: oe ramaaeene Chairman 
Nee MARU SF. be siecplen BE POET Re ae RPU melo ten sk ofas'e) eto Veyekeeeee ooees Secretary 
iATabatiiat seats 94... satveian.< taser ars John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
AGIA CAs 7. Pet oucyebd ss ate eeod ers James C. Arnold, Lorenzo H. King 
Baltimore— 

IBCN Bales arte Gea kbs Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BOM DAY Aetiene bis sie ear Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Calitormd anit vate craters. oko Chauncey H. Dunn, Herbert B. Johnson 
Californian German canunt ses <k John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
CentraleAlabama..aan assent Edward M. Jones, John H. Redrick 
Genitrale Chimay. 16m ix. sfadete. ste ka: spheres Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German...... Frederick W. Mueller, Charles A. J. Walker 
Central, MiinNos:te 3 chem pee OL n William H. Craine, Ed Torley 
CentraleMissommis as. . ee. an oe < Luther R. Grant, Albert C. Maclin 
Central New York........ Wallace EH. Brown, Everett W. Ferguson 
Central Pennsylvania........ A. Lawrence Miller, Michael B. Rich 
Central Provinces..... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee............ Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
ChicacowGenmanie nce ciwsckc cet Charles Buche, William Esslinger 
CUS Fon c Suclattuheyeevuele ies are Earl A. Robinson, Moises 8S. Torregrosa 
COLOTACG: ate earacnee ewan ce eee John E. Chalmers, David D. Forsyth 
Columbias River: criae. scroller Heber M. Fried, Neil M. Jones 
Dakota itaoc et soci sok eee coe Orien EK. Boyce, Bert F. Myers 
Delawane: since steak William M. Henry, Charles A. Tindley 
Denmanrke Aas aahvoscvec Matontes cheats S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Wes MOINES. nesses leisusrshesaxetoveree Walter G. Clark, Edgar M. Evans 
DOUrOnt rena atectetonistitente ce ees Arthur P. Eva, Walter R. Fruit 
WastyGermany ac. settee John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee............ Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America........ Juan EH. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Kastern Swedish......5..-.- Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
HIT), cress vanes’ smite esata ares .John G. Ginader, Thomas C. Swarts 
BUNA cote «ceteris meclere Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
HORI a vac ale hualatencricte George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GENESCe Fe athe wis tnrns Reiss Samuel J. Clarkson, Herbert P. Lansdale 
Georeia het ay:..incsas aso ane James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Gujarat hon teriie re aerate mists oe ae Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
GUILE. FA Sateratdoncg gout Caine Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
Eline iar wreaeve Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, Huang Wen Hung 
ELOISTOD Feaias iy ame en ences William I. Marshall, William F. Pitts 
ANG EH nTo une ete Sees cons 8 Geek Glebe Iona Walter W. Evans, Harry S. Hamilton 
Illinois ahmed hieac thc AR EN Thomas N. Hwing, Hershel S Snavely 
TMG lana) paste. aha ieee ee eee Charles C. Hull, John M. Walker 
TOW socustavsvetar roracan ence eae William A. Longnecker, George E. Wahl 
Walvis, Speedo cicnrs ice Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
Kean Sag: Mtycrrcecey ie tat Samuel L. Buckner, Mrs. James L. McCoy 
Kentucky eis chemlan «ahs irene .--.-Alvis S. Bennett, Fred W. Harrop 
KANE S30.) eee ee -.William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
HATE, ene Oe ahora Dore sein deena 5 ee (None given) 
Lexington— 
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i DORIAN. slehs. dials waa cual R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 

attlew ROCK: scat fot ee Annie C. Freeman, George T. Saxton 
POUISIANA 9.5). ci. « shoes oe « Mrs. Fannie B. Cooper, John W. Turner 
MAL CTMOWY Sy. a Sh). ee eels Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
INSU i ere Seay aie tea, ah nt »..-.John M. Arters, Gerald P. Clifford 
Mata ViSiaseistite Baul a Gite acces Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IMIORACOSE «dst Sas aeeriors ...--Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
Michizane. ce haste eseee...dames K, Miller, Robert J. Slee 
MEIC SOUR Atmel ae a iaetete matin less .....John EH. Bowes, Ole J. -Finstad 
MESSISSTD Deis cause aes .-..-Malachi Collins, Major T. J. Howard 
WVISSOUMICL A Ride comets oie th crsikee John L. Beaghler, Edward J. Gale 
Wontaniark i caticak eteciate ...Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska... verseoelaeeer tends Carleton E. Freas, Marvin HE. Gilbert 
INGwark.c.2! .d25 ee G. Vogel, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff 
INGiwachines lan detynseaieiles atols eieve karate George E. Heath, Edgar C. Linn 
New England Southern. « .James J. Bartholomew, Guy B. Dolbeare 
Ne Wi relamip Sivire sie payee oo slevergare William B. Locke, (None given) 
ING Wi JEPSCV% sitios oreo vas Alexander Corson, Alvin C. Poffenberger- 
ING WHIVICKICOS < saree ste claire eens S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
New York....... nocodéann .. Daniel W. Wilbur, Herbert E. Wright 
New York East..........-Abram §. Kavanagh, Alfred P. Sloan 
North Carolina... .+.. ccceccccccccces li. L. AShe, W. -G. Windsor 
North China. .:.. ROE Or GETS eso. George L. Davis, I Hsin Liu 
North Dakota. oven o.. Dr. William C. Fawcett, H. Styles Harriss 
North Germany......... -..-Otto Goericke, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
IN OTE ANC ure co fare Sart ekies David M. Butler, Harris L. Phillips 
Nort sindiana2.. 6. Mrs. Orah T. Hilkert, Warren W. Wiant 
North Montama'.:. <o.c<es'e ss Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
Northtbast: ODIO. jaci5o. one eee John C. Lowe, Battelle McCarty 
Northern German...... Charles W. Hichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota...... Joseph B. Hingeley, Joseph H. Morton 
Northern New York....Samuel J. Greenfield, William S, H. Keefe 
Northern Swedish... ...2.<s.... Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German..... ....-Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India......... -Floyd C., Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana......... C. Oliver Holmes, Thomas F. Williams 
Northwest Iowa........ --se--Orville M. Bond, Edgar A. Norling 
Northwest Kansas...... Re eres sheraueb tens J.C. Ruppenthal, J. B. Sites 
Northwest Nebraska...... “Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
NORWEN Sach 6a BD SAO eer Einar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
(GINO. Ah Bee ena ..Ernest H. Cherrington, Levi C. Sparks 
ORIG MOMMA nie icec lott Gra cles e Grates Charles L. DeBow, F. W. Lintz 
OneZomre tee tense es Dr. W. H. Pollard, William W. Youngson 
IPAGCILICH GETING: cis-<.cs ce ees eee Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelpliiacies estes. «cs «0 e William H. Ford, W. H. G. Gould 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio S. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marquez 
PACES DUG S eet tes ercieie e's cers Daniel L. Marsh, William H. Pratt 
PU SUMS OMMG ee mi. aeietevete clece es one Robert C. Hartley, Dix H. Rowland 
ROC KeeUL Vol rater ine aielee ec cae vee vlee H. L. Guyer, Fred D. Stone 
Saint Johns River........ ..Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Sait UO Seen ire sie Cieie ccs laroce eutie g J. H. Hoskins, Harvey A. Jones 
Saint Louis German...... George J. Risto, Eugene Weiffenbach 
SVC TUMT aie awetatel srereneeadets J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
Souths Canolinaz .. ves <6 Arthur R. Howard, J. B. Randolph 
SOUCH pe GrerMMaiy nisin sranepe crele ars laren’s-eieve's Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
SOmthomiidiaysec.syae eG csleotels <s.0 Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California........ W. L. Y. Davis, Mrs. S. F. Johnson 
Southern German.......... Benjamin -H. Breihan,-C. F. Schmidt 
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Southern Illinois.......... George R. Goodman, Henry C. Mitchell 
Southwest Kansas.......... Warren C. Detter, Charles A. Kitch 
Sweden fi pei. aS A. Theodor Arvidson, Anders O. Hjalmar 
SIVAEZOT Tet es.) 2g ee ate ostebacs) eave Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee.......... William D. Hawkins, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
PIO SHS ess ove ster diate etic sce oretahele/ eae Mrs. Rosa Simpson, J. O. Williams 
1300) /)4 BESO io Or cane npcath oO Frank C. Dyer, George K. Statham 
Wipper TOwWaw ec cis~ oeiaes Samuel G. Armstrong, Harl A. Roadman 
Upper Mississippi...... James W. Golden, Ephraim H. McKissack 
VCR TT OME sem ce tars chal oloretete ths jaueetaters S. D. Atwood, Edwin W. Sharp 
Washington............ George T. Beason, William A. C. Hughes 
WrestiChinaies. ci Beat cae ste seieces ahaa tea Dsi, 7d Ch ePear 
West German......... George L. Kleinschmidt, David W. Smith 
Wie ERO IMO Ae Tete ke severe ole Sis: sierscaterstnte Eby C. Eikenberry, Arba Martin 
West Texas...........Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
AWiestai Vireiniaacies sc cie see: ..Smith B. Hart, Clarence D. Howard 
West Wisconsin......... ...-Lawrence S. Coe, George H. Willett 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Wilmington.....'... .-..Orlando Harrison, Frank C. MacSorley 
WASCON SING Cioinercle a alereietcte Seta ore Frederick J. Turner, W. S. Watson 
WYOTIN IES crane slate thls amore George M. Bell, Samuel H. Hicks 
MVOMINe>Statess secrets acs Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer. 
PION PIN R teats cncini sic < wehassrcrsucierste .»--kLzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EpucATION 


ee aren Se MEL SERN ite cites uae cow avass cyelssaveG@iccnie sowie wines Chairman 
Gee siete THe ao aes a A GEENA eer ato a ae ubte era cena! Sue we eoeee ecretary 
PUD AIM Ai nauicetelabtala t= scaler ele sie lace 6 John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
NGL AIG EGR seuctaci ote ce seire.8 James C. Arnold, Lorenzo H. King 
Baltimore— 

POMP AL ieeeaeak ite alote tre kw datchers, Shee Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BOM AVieeewasinoie ant Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Gali€ormia jee sks siesha rie vice Frank O. Merritt, Claude B. Sylvester 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central Alabama.......... William J. Echols, George W. Lewis 
Central China ie. 8 ee ea dce Arthur J. Bowen, Ohing F. Liu 
Central German.......... Oscar Rogatzky, Charles A. J. Walker 
Cen iEral WWMOISg di eysre eye 6 sates te William EH. Shaw, Edgar H. Wilson 
Central Missouri.......... Benjamin F. Abbott, Albert C. Maclin 
Central New York..Edmund M. Mills, Mrs. Eloise H. Nottingham 
Central Pennsylvania............ James E. Skillington, Wat Tyler 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish... ..... 2.5... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicago German............ Herman R. Boese, William Esslinger 
CALS RATA Aas \cnepssneheseke voted Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
COlOT AMO’ 2d cede eenaihig s wads ees ale John G. Crabbe,: William T. Scott 
Column bia RAN er neh <i aa vereyets lef ais Save ese teres Ira R. Boyd, Robert Warner 
Dakota Ga Mig ae eres eats A. Clay Darling, Edward D. Kohlstedt 
Delaware ar oches hele. = cms cp sie Thomas H. Kiah, Herbert S. Wilson 
(DX Mneaney o Gas eee yn Eat ORO M IEEE. Pie epee S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
DSS AMON CSieysied. sisyhis ebay des =) ous John L. Hillman, William A. Turner 
Debr Ome OV COE twitter Sud ees ate Ralph M. Pierce, Mrs. Peter EB. Stair 
Hast’ (Germans eines teckel e sie John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee............ Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Hastern South America........ Juan E. Gattinoni, J. Osear Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
TENG IG 5 bc S00) cen oR es Rees I oan William A. Elliott, Fred W. Hixson 
EDDA ES «Chex ay sustsr age eich aiinle ¥evsielotate\s"e Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
OTA scileseiea oc atta oforane sts i eve so George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— < 

(GEMCSEOR Re 2M oi iactisrtaee 5 ad cle Alton M. Blake, Henry A. Reed 
GEORG TARY cris 27 telets octal: «Avan James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
(CRIMP ES Ge sat a nee ee aan te Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
(Gi erate ces casie's cicdvetiesiscite Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
IRSTeIaeS NARA cus retest wee ls) cele Pena one db(tsla eis v6 David Chen, Huang Wen Hung 
EVO GOT eee tte akaved iss isa ong tions, ond Samuel C. Brown, John M. Emert © 
MANOS Ae ste hemicc ae Beek Pe ee Hans J. Roan, Charles W. Tenney 
WTAVOUSaceusl ae ee William J. Davidson, DeLafayette Musselman 
avian avrccewowilete ss «enel-s William B. Farmer, T. Morton McDonald 
MN VUGE Sie hinds esardsnssdh 6: oye Paifcy crs aye 46,8 R. G. Popham, Ulysses S. Smith 
TEP Ae etace ate, Rees SEeNE e Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Tagliasiatela 
GATTS Gee Pe bras ovaicch nce aicehcn ed s Wallace B. Fleming, J. Luther Taylor 
CINCO Ky ge rere bayside tacks oo canctale.s Alvis S. Bennett, Hzra T. Franklin 
RAT Ear, ers acshans cca onesies snare William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
IGOTRORLE Se B Gis Rte D cane core Coca aS eae Tuk Su Kim, Usoon Kim 
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Lexington— 2 sae 

Md eT ate News ts ec cat ace R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 

Mit Ples ROC Ksmce Urerenere « otscenete Hilda M. Nasmyth, George T. Saxton 
Ib (OLUINGI EY ame hes Orie close eas Ge crc Calvin S. Stanley, Andrew Welch 
MEAT C KI OWirve tin cizteceete este Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
IVEATINGE te coe cst itars ce ete bets yee eheveTors Abram W. Harris, David B. Holt 
IN EN ERSTE ie tokyo OS cae OScr Os a Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter C. Parker 
MICOS AA Corr oO OO Oe OORT Andres Osuna, Hpigmenio Velasco 
MBO MIS NNe ns bate Gm lo ld bon Bo Hugh Kennedy, Carl H. Washburn 
AMETMIVOS OLE a) ce ere stems ao seals avons anenemads Ole J. Finstad, John W. Holland 
MUISSISSIDDI. cd. sae Reuben H. McAllister, J. Beverley F. Shaw 
VE SSOUTH: i cucntete er neem ers Charles C. James, Fred Wightman 
NMIONTADAS cocci @ ceraior: Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska: smccsie was tear George H. Gray, Isaac B. Schreckengast 
Ne wake nares John E. Fisher, Harry Y. Murkland 
New Hnelandiricc. ssc sorties eevee Edwin P. Bliss, James H. Coons 
New England Southern...... Everett J. Horton, Robert L. Roberts 
New. Hampshines ke. we Burt W. Gillette, Hiram H. Hook 
NG@wW JCTSCY ncn nite iene cites William J. Couse, Harold P. Sloan 
ING W. LOX 1 COnr sierseitaclere accieuee = S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
ING WaeVOlKc cat ttce meen esiarsts Allan MacRossie, Chester A. Smith 
ING@Wia VOR ke Hast emp: cate William M. Curtiss, Wallace H. Finch 
North: Carolinaow i. te cine ere R. G. Morris, W. G. Windsor 
NoOrths Chintar sce etic see « Yang Jung Mao, Wang Chang Tai 
North Dakota.......... William C. Fawcett, Samuel F. Halfyard 
North Germany. rice ss eee F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INORCHUALNOTa Aa server ceetstare cnet E. Stanley Jones, Harris L. Phillips 
INorthy I ndianane aes. moe George R. Grose, Arthur H. Sapp 
INOTUMWIVONtAIE caret rants Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-East Ohio...... Mrs. Frend I. Johnson, Sheridan B. Salmon 
Northern German..... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota...... Lucius H. Bugbee, William W Sivright 
Northern. New York.......... Arthur P. Clark, Aaron B. Corbin 
Northefn Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German...... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India........... Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair. 
Northwest Indiana......... Bert D. Beck, William M. Blanchard 
Northwest Iowa.........Frank E. Mossman, Fred T. Tompkins 
Northwest Kansas vc. se uae Larkin B. Bowers, L. J. Willits 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
IN OV WE Yes a cratcnieisteter« trace Sapeeecererete Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Lober, Peter M. Peterson 
Ohign. alee soo ichela brs neha a ater: ohotecetee John W. Hoffman, C. C. Miller 
OkIghomMaz. cee ei ees eee Josiah W. Abel, W. M.' Short 
OQPEZOM es cnvesun tein ees B. L. Steeves, Clarence T. Wilson 
Pacitic Germano. ts wat ae Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia= tects Clarence D. Antrim, Charles M. Boswell 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
PUGESDUTED ecko nay eae eee P. W. Morgan, Frederick A. Richards 
PUPS S OUD Cire tiene tase cin ere Dix H. Rowland, Edward H. Todd 
ROCKER IVED oat ae eee James A. James, Charles M. Stuart 
Saint- Johns Rivers. see. Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint eeouiss cet eee Henry B. Foster, S. M. Konizeski 
Saint Louis German......... George J. Risto, Eugene Weiffenbach 
Savannahceee ae eae J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South Carolinaes osc. ae Arthur R. Howard, Samuel J. MeDonald 
South Germanyrow:):... ot hte Eugen A. Barth, Emil Luering 
South india: were toe Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 


Southern California..Lincoln A. Ferris, Rufus B. VonKleinsmid 
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Southern German.......... Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
SOMME Mee MLMOLS oo srr Nersinievesioce Cameron Harmon, John B. Stout 
Southwest Kansas.......... Wayne M. Campbell, Albert E. Kirk 
SWedemirss cc elas celgs ase ears Randolf Eimir, Axel B. Engstrom 
Srvezerlan a? siavea sonasee eau sie: Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
BETTING SSO’ cco to. e ces out hewatit ote eke cone ake W. E. A. Forde, Joseph C. Sherrill 
SRORAGT. sche Sip Ea 5 oe ee HOS ERC NO UOKeiT O eC mE EA (None given) 
MIRE gate Pare cone ach op A cneP MS scale cenalleial he sei Philip L. Frick, (CNone given) 
WMD MO Wales cc wicsa. a © Samuel G. Armstrong, Wilfred C. Keeler 
Upper Mississipppi........ James W. Golden, Robert L. Williams 
WGreiTGTO sad sean ta exes oe oc S. D. Atwood, Edwin W. Sharp 
Witt SDN COMET. avers ci McHenry J. Naylor, Irving Garland Penn 
AVG (eee CET eters) ster ey ters jaun ny sresstoyaunve evel oie ayers ae Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
WWeste German f 2s os cencyers « Matthew Herrmann, Adam Mehler 
WES ON Oca ela teceecace, «he hia ce Arthur B. Jones, Francis M. Swinehart 
NVCEST TL CXAS an. cose tees L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann 
NVIESC eV rear ctu sina Charles W. Evans, Harry C. Howard 
West Wisconsin......... , William W. Moore, Adolphus P. Nelson 
Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish. Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
Walnrinetones 2... 6. Theodore FE. Beauchamp, Thomas N. Rawlins 
WIGS CT HEH Glen eceectiokaecho ea icres siecle eomracacia Samuel Plantz, W. S. Watson 
IVEVOUIII IDE: Oe tate ares care. ete eas Albert S. Andrews, Joseph M. M. Gray 
WivOmine States t-...c. ss tes Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
Yenping..... stn oteecdeatactalen dasa entice Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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SpanpInc CoMMITTEE ON EpuUCcATION FOR NEGROES 


ea ey ee ee bray OP eens Borers bid MORO G OH Oase ho a0.0 Chairman 
are US essai far Litoitd ela rats Tetatror caret eaten etme neavonarenets dais irke sla er eCLeLaLy: 
INT esl Sine acta ate eer toss oe dere John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
PAD Uae epee ee bat pe keg ote ee so John N. C. Coggins, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

Beng abiiescvavaaalsccctainie areneterses Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Maniey 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic.... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
BOMDAN. 6 vesicle) o7ein oe ..Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Califormian nan ilererscis's ep ayee el Adam C. Bane, William M. Hotle 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central, Alabama... .... 26 «1 Edward M. Jones, John H. Redrick 
CentraloChina a.variie.t iceaieier eects Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
CentralbaGerman's 02.5 «<0 uses L. Edmund Huber, Oscar Rogatzky 
Centrale TilinGis ys ce eeta ce Henry B. Fisher, Frank E. Shult 
Central: “Missouri... istics 16 euee © Luther R. Grant, Robert B. Hayes 
Central.New York. ¢...miiccnrsveee Lyford S. Boyd, Henry A. Tuttle 
Central Pennsylvania...... Horace L. Jacobs, James W. Lowther 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee..........Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicago German............ Herman R. Boese, William Esslinger 
Chile Heise diate tess aed oye ects Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
Colorad Otar satis touts hrtoeni ale oars Ezra M. Cox, Alexander L. Doud 
Columbia lRiveriick cs coon nares William E. Armfield, David H. Cox 
TAR OCA erect rn Keeton A. Clay Darling, William N. Deller 
Delaware iia necte sasae tee Frederick S. Jewett, Joseph HE. A. Johns 
Pon Mark: Fs act mene divus le seeadevenanteeseinte okete Ss. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
Dos VMGINCS Ha ws chs ce om redee oes Ray E. Harvey, Aaron V. Proudfoot 
DI OEL OLE roxas Start iescnons se Senepeqeuete ate ater costs Dunning Idle, Isaiah S. Morris 
Hast= German. anit: cots John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
East Tennessee.......... Judson §S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America...... Juan EH. Gattinoni, J. Osear Griot 
Eastern Swedish.......... Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
1 OTs a crete ithe a cad RRL ONS Francis A. Loveland, Joseph A. Lyons 
Winans Sie cxtome ec scree eenee Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
Lglady (ot Ames atime ote George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GENESEO Kae ts sie ire ard ons, 5 da oinarlenhorere mia .. Ray Allen, Frank L. Hall 
(OOTRAR asda te ce ous ees wens James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
GIB TAEs diane cheeteuatectctosiy ne sears Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
GLI S soi g te cea wrote op Seah eeh Riya dsac. oh Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
TAIT WI Wealis io otsiccobessos es lao er eeee F. Stanley Carson, David Chen 
POISE econ i sencteve tes carte James M. Melear, Mrs. John A. Patten 
TOMO Se hoor save cleat ou tereisenr s Walter W. Evans, Charles W. Tenney 
TIUDIN OIG cietacte acter vere ees ners Wilber D. Fairchild, Raumleus A. Gabbert 
TV ATAN sere etetere mur hoes os ceeeseneh note Morton A. Farr, James B. Wilson 
LOWES cice shots Giettoneaicentisclveneteiatene Elza E. Phelps, Ulysses S.. Smith 
Etaliys sgarstete ox terete Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
WCANISASS cies stapes SR eels eee Fred L. Crabbe, Christopher L. Hovgard 
KENCUCKYvi.5. secre croeineiee eine James D. Black, Fred W. Harrop 
Kaan gated eae oibvrete eens William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
ECOL CDs 'o.6 o's cin ernie brae tora ohatelel aterens fee eae tte one .(None given) 
Lexington— 

MU DOTLA Sa 5 «c's svete se weatercr eters R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 

TALHIOOR OC Heke: a rsa UR doce James M. Cox, Annie C. Freeman 
Louisiana...... BOD Saeichits, Att cles SEALE ote AIRS Nea REE PS (None given) 
DAUCKMOW er: 3. sree aie Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
Maa OS eve 5 tks a sdsetniies atau Clinton D. Baldwin, Albert E. Morris 
INI QLAY SIAN. cp iote Wisyiatete eueutereiel ste Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
WNL OXA COR sera or steran eee Ps Lao ae ere ere eaal ata Olate: ciaitieaca le b.gvelsie,s (None given) 
Michizane’ Casa he tc cetaos Charles B. Dye, James R. Wooton 
Minnesota). oacAien cient Stak. aoe x Mrs. F. H. Davis, Samuel L. Parish 
Mississippi.......... Reuben H. McAllister, J. Beverley F. Shaw 
MISSOUTI sig cette hie ieus Meyda John L. Beaghler, Emmitt L. Robison 
IMPOTIGAT Aare Rice asecueay sen ckaraus Gale Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska 5 .. ge. ot shia cians 8 Clyde Clay Cissell, John N. Dryden 
Wear ka a.)05 =.c0ic oh George Rowland Munroe, Wilbert Westcott 
ING ELINA csagt ee Bias al sdcche tele’ Frank C. Dunn, George H. Spencer 
New England Southern...... Guy B. Dolbeare, Robert S. Moore 
ING wall amiupsniy aie ethic civencte sale ererets (None given), John Bishop 
ING WATTS OY: cencleters-syeie Wile ele tenets DeWitt C. Cobb, Franklin B. Platt 
INGW2 MIOXICO Siege cre ie Hares eles S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
BNIGWVMRYOER sons cous a tataserahectbehchake sues ud ata ate Herbert Carl, Ezra S. Tipple 
New WOrkas Mastic ccc. sicteiere as Mrs. Horatio Berry, Elmer A. Dent 
NO PEMA ANOlIN Ais cperakte sai whels sm) -hoia a'a lp es H. L. Ashe, W. G. Windsor 
INOTPR ahi a vasey atiss ck & Sites wees Yang Jung Mao, Wang Chang Tai 
INGORE DAK OtA cet. a releenciace ofsie Richard S. Johnstone, John S. Wilds 
INGE Chtes GORIMAINY stole. aid «cuore: see cutee onsets rile ss Aisee mea siete (None given) 
NOT Aa. so ilcie a ccccis wnst ses Brenton T. Badley, Samuel Edwards 
ING EEL GNA Aisisciecsvesiers usd olelsiiiese John W. Potter, Elwood Starbuck 
NOVEM NUON CATIA 266 ia ieee eae) os Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-East Ohio.......... Ross P. Buchanan, Howard K. Hilberry 
Northern German..... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota........ Charles N, Pace, Andrew M. Peterson 
Northern New York...... William M. Caldwell, Edwin R. Redhead 
Northern Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German...... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India........ . Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana..William M. Blanchard, William E. McKenzie 
INODUNWESE LOWalai ic c:cio2 sincere cise Orville M. Bond, David P. Smith 
Northwest Kansas.............. Larkin B. Bowers, L. J. Willits 
Northwest Nebraska....... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
HNO IE Wied Wak Giatcrciers cecacelis eveuata th sue ore aeePoeiaiats Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish......... Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
OUTOP rs cctsc ee vclelet se ockoe aces Thomas A. Jenkins, Edward R. Stafford 
CRIA N OMIA: aeaaietelele.« ois’ scesere Mrs. J. W. Baker, Howard Thomison 
ORCL ON isis as enexcickes + i! ols Mrs. Matt S. Hughes, William W. Youngson 
Pacific German.............. Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia: ces cs se6 an Charles F. Eggleston, Edward S. Ninde 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio D. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marquez 
WeAIGS IVIL Mesa nsesie Vala tae eiecol sveelevepocs William A. Arnold, John F. Jose 
PUZECHSOUNG a ities + oc codeaceiee Robert C. Hartley, Elijah P. McFall 
Rock: River... 2... Charles K. Carpenter, Edward Carlton Page 
Saint Johns River........ Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Sida a OUIS reaiee sie 2, sha areee a saeet Vonay obaters J. W. Boyd, Harvey A. Jones 
Saint Louis German . 2). .....0. cnle ees George J. Risto, Fred W. Wahl 
SAV ATITAM es Wererssiete icles tere Suc J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
SOUthnerCAPOlimMas sas scare << oi< «is oe James F. Page, J. B. Randolph 
SOMMOGeLMy swiss < «2c atetelsctosiere's Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
SS OUGIEN Oil ives haine Ses eta @ ahel ave. date Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California...... Francis M. Larkin, Mrs. M. M. Northrup 
Southern German........ ’..Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois.......... ...Otto L. Markman, Norman H. Moss 
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SouthwesteMansas.ans. see Albert E. Henry, A. O. Rorabaugh 
Sie GGnee sede chaise Res arek vdeo OR K. G. Karlsson, August V. Norman 
Siwitzerlamedeep crsccts cise Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee......... William D. Hawkins, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
MEXAST tee ovate eo see Oe Matthew W. Dogan, James L. Robinson 
p MOV ere. ccc are eine ohn ehedl eae Alfred J. Higgins, Frank S. Smith 
PDE LOWEN yuna. oc erarchers Sylvester EH. Ellis, Samuel W. Mercer 
Upper; Mississippi... 2%... Normal R. Clay, Matthew S. Davage 
MeTINONUE pasa «seo ae Sanford A. Daniels, Oscar B. Wells 
Washing Lona tri cheer Ernest Lyon, Irving Garland Penn 
WUC) FM OR UB TI RSI BEES Acer ts Re FO oe ts Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German..................Matthew Herrmann, Adam Mehler 
WeStiOblon. ete tars tee ce Valorous F. Brown, Mrs. W. H. C. Goode 
Wiest IPEXaSint cra. Sewves Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
WestuVareiniarn. oc) «teehee cot eee Clarence E. Allen, Riley B. Nay 
West Wisconsin.......3....... William W. Moore, T. Fred Risley 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish. Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Willman e toma. h-is dre sheep 2 Pe Hdward H. Dashiell, Orlando Harrison 
WAISCONSINEs < ei. stewie. Frederick J. Turner, Charles E. Turnock 
WiyOMInge ayes). .terndiatin tee George S. Connell, Frank L. Howard 
WAYOWLINE State. «eels. atee-sce Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
AGS) CHOWN =e A chs ae eo eG a homes ch one Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING CoMMITTEE ON EpwortH LEAGUE 


oo & AEG outa Rainy Te Bly Mer Dre cas CAR as cane rc ep ae et tata Se Chairman 
Cee Oech ch OREO BEG Tee LON Ce ce DIRT ete itt Pe cetnen eg cat AM a A Secretary 
AVA ATNAS Sebi hed cane ee ein fe eucs John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
PAC AMG RRA ued ie ey ean ea James C. Arnold, John N. C. Coggins 
Baltimore— 
1 BYE Of eoH Lg Ba OR ae ae See Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic....Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
TBYouaal Obes Bean eters eee rine Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
WaTOENIA cyesecto es cies caus os Olin D. Jacoby, Claude B. Sylvester 
California German.......... John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central Alabama............. George W. Lewis, John H. Redrick 
Gemerall Cama ee elena sie. scat cc sk cnn ccses Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German..... Frederick W. Mueller, Charles A. J. Walker 
Cera ra WU MONS Sie epea cases hay Joseph A. Chapman, Henry B. Fisher 
Central Missouri.......... Benjamin F. Abbott, Robert B. Hayes 
@entral, New), Yorkin. .a:.. be.c6.<5 Wallace EH. Brown, Olin V. Jolley 
Central Pennsylvania....James W. Lowther, Emory M. Stevens 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
@hicago, GOLrMan « ssn sjer.cs oes Saco ose Herman R Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
Chiles 8. Sc0 MR asalss witelhes fc de kei Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
(WOOT AGO 4 arse Boe cise a).ni/eicorans George L. Nuckolls, Egbert B. Simmons 
(COMMa EN Sih y ele ae ates Cae ee Ira R. Boyd, Neil M. Jones 
ND AAO RG tatercysuntelessreke oaeers va) \ehehe jays Byron A. Bobb, William N. Deller 
WD OTAW ALC). ceil. «.ccngienaitys «esse Frederick H. Butler, James H. Lewis 
EADS UATAN GA TE Stay shots coe wedesetno sete) 2 SERB a hs. sUsator S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
HOC OMINTOMLCSY Fi ete. Seu cns Meegsneegae te Fred A. Bailey, Edgar M. Evans 
TDC ET OER oI see peck Net tee sce tnshs Gus Walter R. Fruit, Thomas O. Huckle 
HASeG CHAM: i austees ccoenenahie sar John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee.......... Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Eastern South America........ Juan EH. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Bastern Swedish.......... Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
IBERIS SS Sees Re ee na Henry H. Barr, Herbert G. Eaton 
IELTARUIEN AIG iy Ce Rua eee ee er ie eee Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
HELO Te GU etyee carcirote ge lcyiceenehees. <P fy tue seh: © George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
IGA SASISEr lacie <'nieeie hers oe eccba Harry A. Gordon, O. Grant Markham 
GENESEE sie o Fn o-one Spe 6 DS Charles E. Guthrie, Herbert P. Lansdale 
(CSCIC NS Es eee Aaa ee James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
(CAOTEW ENCES See nee et ekg See Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
Galeries Pe. Re Rar ine, Be ns Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
RIMS Wass ie nee a ale Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, Huang Wen Hung 
THOUS OR sratevenens eins 321s cal shayesals John M. Emert, Mrs. John A. Patten 
INGEN AG's EGA Oe ee ie rae a Walter W. Evans, Charles W. Tenney 
HUT TAOS s seetes cae nebsara st ss Clarence C. Grimmett, Edwin G. Sandmeyer 
110 PIG A bey Gncetbec, Sane Slicers ine Mrs. Hattie E. Asbury, John W. McFall 
OW ie abet ateseteee ac euch aoe a 3 William A. Longnecker, George E. Wahl 
PAU War yeccuare re aaa vepaue eke « Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
Kansas— 
IRCSTONEIOLGS 5 eco eed o ene eae eae James D. Black, Ezra T. Franklin 
TRGIEN OE CUISS Ae oie te See oan ee William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
TROIROEL aia Glan Beet Cee ee ety eee ae ee Re ae Hugh H. Cynn, Usoon Kim 
Lexington— 

Peele HOTEL AMO eats crler aero: sieyeceiee R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 

TitHemR OG kia s.sito ct mente sicureie James M. Cox, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
FOWISIAN Ars cs ss kee savers eee Calvin S. Stanley, Andrew Welch 
EMCI OW «es be elene Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
Maine..........2++.+++.....-Abram W. Harris, Albert EH. Morris 
Whaley ySlaleyacce kei rci2 eactene roree mane Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IMIESACOC AA ok tick Since bie ee Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
DTG ate ae ee ae oe es eee James R. Miller, John C. Willitts 
WHINM ESO sts ercancteesiceras ool] kt otra Carl F. Miller, Samuel L. Parish 
IMISSISSIDDUst. cues’ chee © Wiley L. Marshall, Robert B. Williams 
WEISS OUT see tere sho <: cated st cesta Penareash s John L. Beaghler, Edward J. Gale 
Montana gees per aaesiee rey Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
INGDTASKAM csc tris oo sehen es Henry G. Langley, Charles H. Randall 
NGWarke foiciaticeing condones John E. Fisher, Harry Y. Murkland 
Newabneland: or coh ans sense Edwin P. Bliss, George E. Heath 
New England Southern...... Guy B. Dolbeare, Robert L. Roberts 
New Hampshire......  Shagetoy ead euave ce el eorere <ohare ahemalecareeraie aie (None given) 
IN@ We JOCTRG Vinasekes sare osu tence Harry P. Bennett, Alfred Wagg 
ING We MICE COM on suet ecancmneiereronaehene S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
NG Wa WOLK: : Se csc wetlensvomees aie H. Westlake Coons, Allan MacRossie 
New York Hast.......... Joseph B. Morrell, William J. Thompson 
North Carolina........ sherk ue llcis We aencueneeen ses H. L. Ashe, J. A. McRae 
Nard bvi@ Hin ainsi setseeetsns tasietenc.s aoe Nien Shih Chen, George L. Davis 
NOrtins WakOud cece acest teens Richard S. Johnstone, John S. Wilds 
North Germany)... 065... Otto Goericke, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
IN OU Ty WIN OV eeceet eee ateens tencmets Brenton T. Badley, Harris L. Phillips 
NOLES TIMGIaD arse rere eetaee are William T. Arnold, Jay F. Olinger 
INOV tN SMOnGANAiascsiees sisreeee o Philo W. Haynes, Vernén E. Lewis 
North-East Ohio............ Wilbur E. Hammaker, Edwin S. Nail 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota............ Charles N. Pace, Joseph S. Ulland 
Northern New York....William M. Caldwell, Edwin R. Redhead 
Northern Swedish............ Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German....... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India............ Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana............. Bert D. Beck, Mrs. Ida H. Clyne 
Northwest Iowa.......: Hubert E. Hutchinson, Fred T. Tompkins 
Northwest Kansas...... Lawrence #. Cooke, Charles F. McAdams 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
INGE WalVie re. shecae ere ttetetasets Pincha chet sae tare Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
OHIO SS as cee ee ee eee Charles E. Hill, Thomas A. Jenkins 
OkIANOMS. concer tee let Ste Charles L. DeBow, F. W. Lintz 
OPER ONT ie ite teen ett A ae eee Roy B. Cox, Joseph Knotts 
Pacifie Germanae. sic. enon. Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia acdsee eee G. Bickley Burns, Isaae C. Yocum 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
PrttesDureh saeccs Cee ee Wilhelm F. Alten, Daniel L. Marsh 
PUL CE SON Oeics carat ieee Elijah P. McFall, Edward H. Todd 
Rock Rivera c.w \ ents Miss Emma A. Robinson, Fred D. Stone 
Saint JOHNS MVIVers vee ee Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint Lowisss. Som ee ene Se Henry B. Foster, S. M. Konizeski 
Saint, VouissGerman. + essen George J. Risto, Fred W. Wahl 
Sa VAM AT neverae eernta tee J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South Carolina........ Charles W. Caldwell, Robert F. Harrington 
South Germany RY RAIA Neier As, Bt Eugen A. Barth, Emil H. Luering 
South’ India. vee on eee Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California.....7...... John H. Turner, F. G. H. Stevens 
Southern German Rei iene, Benjamin E. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
POULHEIN = UNOS neva oe Cameron Harmon, Sky B. Vaughn 
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Southwest Kansas........ Wayne M. Campbell, Rufus L. George 
SWC oo coins eye sisi herons A. Theodor Arvidson, K. G. Karlsson 
Switzerland. .cceh aces cs oetosnias Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee... 2... William D. Hawkins, Samuel M. Strayhorne 
PUN NEU Cop ralicnes aay tietieeeer Mi atrah oer oot akat or etre gels ah ete oraltat ac aver glidhe: alteraler ae (None given) 
AUTRE NY oe onaeee TE AIF RE RIES Ce Ms Tr Ct ear arate ea soe ae re (None given) 
Upper Towa............ Mrs. Laura M. Gould, Earl A. Roadman 
Upper Mississippi........ Matthew S. Davage, James W. Golden 
WAST BENG EY eels lente chcsmiceht cl Reaace wen Ok aC EES S. D. Atwood, Edwin M. Sharp 
WHS DIME TOM cere ec cunsesreis o's Sas Albert J. Mitchell, Helen J. Muse 
NVVGSS GOIN AN me teede Mic rnlone bud a) ste e eheuste wearers bagiats Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West Germam Ary re ccs ccs e sence Matthew Hermann, Adam Mehler 
IWestre ORION Feces tate na snas\c'screle aces Jesse Swank, Allen B. Whitney 
IWiGStM OX AB cg ns crehes eri L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann 
West Virginia.......... Harry C. Howard, William H. Newcomb 
West Wisconsin............ Lawrence S. Coe, George H. Willett 


Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 


Walminetone 2s... ° Theodore F. Beauchamp, W. Harry Jones 
WWISCOMSEM ns. chars s Miss Alice E. Stearns, Frederick J. Turner 
BW ViGTINLEN Ee. Pereira sine! Supewcuetete aus George M. Bell, Dorr H. McLaury 
Wyoming State. tui s.ane. sce Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
SViGIIDIM Seer rs ch oat vols sacar ars Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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SranpING COMMITTEE ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


PEE Se) re NE NE tae Oy atte Senn Gino y Moen eO:0 9-00 Chairman 
PE eee PIG Fite. 5 3 OOO 6 OCU OREOM NoIIOD 0.0 Secretary 
IM GWMeneatehoe eee Bite oh aia oo x John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
NUIAMCAMs tenescheysbatel Porn ee wo Lorenzo H. King, Alonzo M. Wilkins 
Baltimore— 

Benigallc <..% ssssne-o yorseeseuucht oe Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic...... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
IS OMUDALY: sate cious) cxssakie cia Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
Califor migicrter rotors etd eaten moueaaiers Edward P. Dennett, Olin D. Jacoby 
California German........ John H. Durbahn, Herman F. Meyer 
Central Alabama... mcles «1 William J. Echols, Hdward M. Jones 
Central i CMM ais. tees. oat ocaiteyeveheccto sees Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
Central German........ L. Edmund Huber, Frederick W. Mueller 
Gentral GIN O18 \« . cet <i oscgaea ele sretsio sole Frank EH. Shult, Ed Torley 
Central aMissourl nis. pieeriaanere Luther R. Grant, Albert C. Maclin 
Central New York..Mrs. Eloise H. Nottingham, Howard L. Rixon 
Central Pennsylvania...... Emory M. Stevens, James S. Williams 
Central Provinces..... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
ChicasonGermanis...ne. 220 eee Charles Buche, William Esslinger 
(Ce fare terete te vane aioe aretc Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
@WOLOVS COS icraestemreieia siaresebaevcu oe ete John E. Chalmers, Ezra M. Cox 
Columbia: Rivers... <2. seni Robert Brumblay, George W. York 
Dakotars,.-ccie mele teh avethaiscacottsiar geet bes Orien E. Boyce, Bert F. Myers 
WD ClANV ATC Speietarecelelesicusny cos Frederick S. Jewett, Joseph HE. A. Johns 
TV OMIM: ceyeheyers onets aie 0 eins Male, nporetonaiere S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
DSSEMOIMCSs oternleaiasun caters Fred A. Bailey, Raymond M. Shipman 
TD OCPOIG ZA: Kis\si aieles ert Mis clenchocay le retaloteraee W. J. Blood, Howard A. Field 
Hasty Germ amin cn wyvelieuncauseiese John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Hast Tennessee.......... Judson S. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
HMastern South America....:... Juan EH. Gattinoni, J. Oscar Griot 
Hastern Swedish..........-. Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
HOT Gietewty eretelatsiele elaleoieter teres John G. Ginader, Thomas C. Swarts 
TUin 1A) O)ayereca avers cretels ertesieie ievencine Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
EMPORIC Brae. ovstste claiereciente cece George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GeNeSEC. snveeee ajejavezcjouchapelene aackereks Elton B. Holden, Henry A. Reed 
Georgia...... iC oe oe ron James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
GUITAR AG ie ateverstert cron aieer ate Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
Gulf ATOR TERIOR EET tne ane o Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
Hinghwa....... Mrs. Elizabeth F. Brewster, Huang Wen Hung 
EVO StOn ey ees yer see Mrs. John A. Patten, William F. Pitts 
Idaho. sate, (elo) a feiia-ecfeesherskast Chen ea eee Harry S. Hamilton, Hans J. Roan 
THINOUS Saisie» see eo « Clarence C. Grimmett, Edwin G. Sandmeyer 
Indiananiwa. onic Homer M. Frank, C. Howard Taylor 
TGWOS Sasi: Come cree ere Thomas Osborn, R. G Popham 
LbalVterie tis c.ce eae ee Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
Kansas. osiesios ar. fee 0. Grant Markham, Frank Neff 
Kentucky elbud aise Mehcrniee Peet oe Alvis S. Bennett, Fred W. Harrop 
KGGD EST is ota pe aks, eee William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
Korea Sal ac, aarshl ep REA Io ov etd began aia kek eae Tuk Su Kim, Charles D. Morris 
Lexington— 

WAP eriae. enn peer a oe R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
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Lincoln— 


Tittle wmvock:; (eis shes. cei eee Annie C. Freeman, George T. Saxton 
ID@WHENEN Ne 6S Ba Sticasm ae Mrs. Fannie B. Cooper, John W. Turner 
TWChHO Wisc stare okt eh Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
UNITAS ay shake) akc beac fo op ARM is David B. Helt, Josiah W. Taylor 
MEGA STAs stehentstere.« chon eka. ees Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
IWIGR OC Gy 5 Gore ho eiteetcn: tks Oa heat Andres Osuna, HEpigmenio Velasco 
VEU) DR EeACn Ger Peels Aen Ree i aa Vernon R. Davy, Clarence EH. Hoag 
IM OTANI AVESSCO) I Wars & cape Cen etre d coats Ole J. Finstad, John W. Holland 
MESSISSID Ds ster. eerste = Malachi Collins, Wiley L. Marshall 
IMTESS OUI L ss cuctenehs che ois seen ones ate Charles C. James, Fred Wightman 
IMONNGANIAM A eestsie taki eR eka Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
INGDRASICA ir. potak mew eiaee ttn oe Frank Defoe, Isaac B. Schreckengast 
INGWamhoser Aa sat hie tan ee es Dorr E. Diefendorf, John E. Fisher 
INewaEinelanidiis aware ace bee os L. O. Hartman, Edgar C. Linn 
New England Southern........ Ira W. LeBaron, Everett J. Horton 
ING Wwabblamipshireiyenthaasss Jobe gee es 6 Hiram W. Hook, (None given) 
ING WHterSe yin (tease ate DeWitt C. Cobb, Franklin B. Platt 
ING weNIGxtCOck: ..45 «Sale ae e. S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
ING WEYORK 22s Suit Se oot. Chester A. Smith, Ralph W. Sockman 
New York Hast...... Arthur J. Crawford, William J. Thompson 
INORbHN@ aT Oli mc: F. bets. alters eile ce wie J. A. McRae, R. G. Morris 
NOT tlieeCiimia, fee tea tage Reet Oe we 5 os ole ee 6 ore I Hsin Liu, Liu Fang 
North) Dakotas... .02 55. H. Styles Harriss, Richard S. Johnstone 
NortheGerman yin ac<oc 5.00. Heinrich Stehl, Hermann G. W. Meyer 
INomulte lindas) are awiopn ous ie s ates David M. Butler, James H. Hakeem 
INO ER GIaAMA Se gaan ets se cecal. Francis E. Bowser, (None given) 
North MOntaMa <7). oi. 3 sce cos cee Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-Hast Ohio..........2. Foster C. Anderson, Edwin G. Beal 
Northern German..... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota..... Lucius H. Bugbee, William W. Sivright 
Northern New York.......... Milton W. Holt, William D. Marsh 
Northern Swedish.............. Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German....... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick H. Thiel 
Northwest India............ Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana........ Daniel P. Simison, Thomas F. Williams 
INOMUMWIESTAMOWAN «.cie% «lela cote oe are Orville M. Bond, David P. Smith 
Northwest Kansas............<. Larkin B. Bowers, L. J. Willits 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E. Swanson 
NIG TAWA Es, Cercle oislal escdy ve aisha ove avecelalevenets Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
MOTO eee eeheyese sists sss a es Charles H. Chandler, Allen T. Williamson 
COURIEN OVO) 701 tr rete ene reece ar area Josiah W. Abel, M. E. Batten 
ORCZOUE risers secs oes ee William H. Pollard, John C. Spencer 
Wace NGELMANs. <2... ssi ace Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
PiMniladelphiarck.... 2a a creel A. M. Brenneman, George W. Henson 
Philippine Islands....Dionisio D. Alejandro, Felecisimo Marquez 
IDS OUT RAINES 05. eae cee Wilhelm F. Alten, Homer D. Whitfield 
MTSE OOUMMesssaie ew cie ec oas George W. Frame, Elijah P. McFall 
HLOCKOEIV Oli sc se siordsids «a os James M. Kittleman, J. Hastie Odgers 
Saint Johns River........ Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Sally HOUMA sccarelsta se ete ...08. H. Hoskins, William R. McCormack 
Saint Louis German...... Fred W. Kottmeier, Eugene Weiffenbach 
SAVANNA riers reser aie sie es J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
Souths CavOhMay es, seckes as oc Samuel J. McDonald, James F. Page 
SOMUMAG EROIANY Sac. cceteroteye cts ss so cranes ates Ernst G. Bek, Karl Ulrich 
Sombie iaers.s. ces kate bes Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California.......... F. G. H. Stevens, A. M. Wilkinson 
Southern German............ Benjamin HE. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
Southern Illinois.............. Otto L. Markham, John B. Stout 
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Southwest Kansas.......... Warren C. Detter, Albert E. Henry 
SMEMEN raed? scktsinlbee aes K. G. Karlsson, August V. Norman 
Swatzerlamda ssc. cep eniscd ste eae Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
Tennessee..........--5- William D. Hawkins, Joseph C. Sherrill 
POR ASE oaths se vacts Shes 2.3 Theodore W. Patrick, Joshua O. Williams 
RON oe oR ACR eNO TED CaS Os Albert D. Angell, Henry T. Noyes 
IW PPELTLOW AS =0 ee ae etoile John W. Arbuckle, Sylvester E. Ellis 
Upper Mississippi...... Normal R. Clay, Ephraim H. McKissack 
AVGSTINI OME UMs clo teidesi eer dekh cutee ereranele Ss. D. Atwood, Edwin W. Sharp 
AW DSA SCOT a stetptews toot tore bh oye seoteee Gorge T. Beason, A. J. Mitchell 
SWies ting, saceeeeks acti nt eee oleae peivers ears Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German........ George L. Kleinschmidt, David W. Smith 
Wiest Ohio cere cet 3 Sees Calvin W. Horn, Allen B. Whitney 
WestaTexas nmin 2% Robert N. Brooks, William D. Kirkpatrick 
West. Virginia.......° ....Roy McCuskey, Sherman L. Richards 
West Wisconsin........ Frederick W. Harris, Herman T. Lange 
Western Norwegian-Danish...... Robert P. Petersen, O. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
Wilotineton ae ce es cesar Frank C. MacSorley, I. Elmer Perry 
Wisconsin yak eee Richard Evans, Judson G. Rosebush 
Wiyominge.2itas ont ae ee George S. Connell, Frank L. Howard 
Wyoming Statey us. ole acs Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
MEM PIN sitet o eee a ate eas Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND 
Pusnic MoRALS 


Je hE NS Gok PORTIS ORAS IANS VARGAS 5 ned eS A MREN eT en a OU CP Chairman 
LEME eerie ck ater uSeteRet sae Taunieinaatieriuety or ske ce Peete eee eee e wees Secretary 
CAD aa ot ee ual c) area nota olete. John L. Brasher, Arthur D. Peck 
FNIBIEY ON Voor, Saeed elles pict ee oR James C. Arnold, John N. C. Coggins 
Baltimore— 

SOT ee ccc rete. aie e Sees Herbert W. Knight, D. H. Manley 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic..... Maynard O. Fletcher, Robert C. Kennedy 
IBOMDAV I cos fo eran Mrs. Shantibai C. David, W. H. Stephens 
CACO pari ah teke sake se eas Adam C. Bane, Chauncey H. Dunn 
California German........ John H. Durbahn, Herman F, Meyer 
GentraleAlabamaw.cc\ sc. eee George W. Lewis, John H. Redrick 
Centrally, @nimanite: nn. choco sek is eens Arthur J. Bowen, Ching F. Liu 
@entral German: 20075. . osk es L. Edmund Huber, Oscar Rogatzky 
Centralelilinois.s sce ecsls ae ee George H. McClung, E. H. Wilson 
Central Missouri.......... Benjamin F. Abbott, Robert B. Hayes 
Central New York............ Olin V. Jolley, Harry E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania....... Herbert T. Ames, John H. Daugherty 
Central Provinces...... David G. Abbott, Miss E. Lahuna Clinton 
Central Swedish.......... Wilhelm C. Bloomquist, John A. Nylin 
Central Tennessee.......... Horace L. Carter, Edgar M. Nunally 
Chicazo: Germann csi: eeu cise Charles Buche, A. J. Loeppert 
Chiles ak Ags eee eee Earl A. Robinson, Moises S. Torregrosa 
@WOlOTAdOt st eee ne eee Alexander Lee Doud, William T. Scott 
Columbia Rivier-.... sees William E. Armfield, Heber M. Fried 
Wak Oban yes. cscs cate ene ase 8s Jacob M. Hunter, George A. McKay 
Welaware:) foe ewe Frederick S. Jewett, Joseph HE. A. Johns 
Menura rice stern wok chao siseaceres erie toe S. N. Gaarde, Carl Thaarup 
IDESS MOINES ¥ 7A e recs Deke s oe Fred A. Bailey, Edgar M. Evans 
DGCVOI RT seks ach oes fens hes Meme Arthur P. Eva, H. Addis Leeson 
Master German's s/c. Sree oes John C. Frischkorn, Henry Vollberg 
Kast Maine— 

Hast Tennessee.......... Judson §. Hill, Mrs. Hattie R. Walker 
Hastern South America........ Juan E. Battinoni, J. Osear Griot 
Hastern Swedish............ Charles A. Ogren, Edwin Stromberg 
De let con gl dhch hice PORTIA ORME OEE Frank A. Loveland, Joseph A. Lyons 
IGNOU ES GVO Ga Scuba tia aeRO au tec Karl F. Holmstrom, Yrjo Hyvari 
AMOTIG ASE aapii:, Soo woke cea George W. Perkins, James S. Todd 
Foochow— 

GEHESEON Eaten en sica sbccesa aces Samuel J. Clarkson, Frank L. Hall 
Geonames etre ceeds Sty James B. Crippen, Clarence A. Titus 
Gujarat er eee eee Po een Royal D. Bisbee, Rasul J. Makwan 
DUE Wrovegers, cha, ce ttc: vier Tielcyenal e okearte Russell T. Pynes, E. C. Willard 
MEETS Wire. rote ree ieee cue bie eaeen eas F. Stanley Carson, David Chen 
HIGUISCOM escrie ae tbe e brneiele William I, Marshall, James M. Melear 
PODER OME ere tah ose ieee eee Walter W. Evans, Charles W. Tenney 
PNINGISN eo oe aaa ncle tact Freeman A. Havighurst, Isaac A. Love 
Indiana.....................Charles E. Bacon, Charles C. Hull 
WOW ae ectite toe Geer ialeuce ee Elza E. Phelps, William A. Longnecker 
CALS atin tale sie cc otere Alfredo Taglialatela, Eduardo Taglialatela 
GRINDS rere ee Wa a cme te ere Fred L. Crabbe, Henry O. Holter 
MCnIBUCK yon oma  erteree ence e § James D. Black, Ezra T. Franklin 
GOT dies ore ete acd ope wince tack William R. Johnson, Dr. Ida Kahn 
ESOT re ened tee NEE i sors weer eee 34 Tuk Su Kim, Charles D. Morris 
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Lexington— 

Tiberias ges remedies R. V. Richards, Philip Francis Simpson 
Lincoln— 

QUItIGANOCK: 505 se ato neha Annie C. Freeman, George T. Saxton 
THOUISTAM As . 2s) <sicibis cate ieee William G. Alston, William Miller 
LET G IONS ite loechoa eras te Jashwant R. Chitambar, John J. Cornelius 
IWAN S os ee te eee ee John M. Arters, Gerald P. Clifford 
NAIA SI cits aecuesu tata crace-ane eealeire sate Cheng Hoe Khoo, Walter G. Parker 
WGK ECO Story ntsc tate ees tees tars nie terete Andres Osuna, Epigmenio Velasco 
VEL CTT any Ss Pay gestarhec chtedehenenae i ¢ Vernon R. Davy, William H. Phelps 
Minnesota. ie<) seis sheets John H. Bowes, Mrs. Frank H. Davis 
MESSISSIDII cies aires celia eetes eoeee- Malachi Collins, Wiley L. Marshall 
MiSSOUTIS, ch S40 oe Thomas E. Arnhold, Emmitt L. Robison 
Monbatias:.s% ckaietaae screeners Edgar E. Collins, Charles D. Crouch 
Nebraska tins ai saree James R. Gettys, Ernest S. Schiefelbein 
Newark: ic. astienreaienrs George Rowland Munroe, George G. Vogel 
News Himedamidiiciysutaecs ctr Lemuel H. Murlin, Howard W. Selby 
New England Southern.......... James I. Bartholomew, John Goss 
New Hampshire sy. neccctee sion stehoratets Hiram W. Hook, (Nome given) 
NG@ws JOTSCY:2ac5 s-legece bck William J. Couse, Furman A. DeMaris 
INGWHMIGXICOvtas ahi sedis Gisernctetetoale S. A. Bright, Frank H. H. Roberts 
New York...... George M. Fowles, William H. Van Benschoten 
INGWieVOTKeHaSty om chiens John W. Langdale, Henry Wade Rogers 
North Carolina: aes cots. au eheeties ..H. L. Ashe, J. A. McRae 
Northi@hina. a. 9 siccuite aoe Yang Jung Mao, Wang Chang Tai 
North Dakotas. uel skiar H. Styles Harriss, Charles A. Pollock 
North {German y.rss- re crane arses Otto Goerick, F. H. Otto Melle 
Noerthe india sacantesmet eit HE. Stanley Jones, Harris L. Phillips 
NOG ENA na. ar tare attae eral James Burrows, Charles H. Smith 
North Momtamary, <2 cme creche or Philo W. Haynes, Vernon E. Lewis 
North-Hast, O10. © tate aecvcreys s Gtiseceere John H. Seiler, John I. Wean 
Northern German...... Charles W. Eichhorn, William F. Koerner 
Northern Minnesota............ John C. Craig, Joseph H. Morton 
Northern New York...... Aaron B. Corbin, William S. H. Keefe 
Northern Swedish............ Erick W. Johnson, K. M. Wilkins 
Northwest German......... Paul M. Griesemer, Frederick Thiel 
Northwest India............ Floyd C. Aldrich, Walter H. Sinclair 
Northwest Indiana........ Frank K. Dougherty, C. Oliver Holmes 
North west-Lowas oss. .chr. ees Frederick C. Taylor, Roy J. Sweet 
Northwest. Kansasi:..csicre ot -lete ..J. C. Ruppenthal, J. B. Sites 
Northwest Nebraska...... Edward C. Fintel, Charles E, Swanson 
INOL WILY. favs fe nvecanets «1 See tac sok lneare Hinar Karlsen, Hans Landem 
Norwegian and Danish........ Thor H. Loberg, Peter M. Peterson 
ONION Messe he ate. Ernest H. Cherrington, Charles E. Hill 
Oklaihomancavarcncuceiecrcie ea dace W. M. Short, Howard Thomison 
OFELON SE. ae arcait smo wee B. L. Steeves, Clarence T. Wilson 
Pace Germany. 6 acne Fred H. Luecke, Louis Schumacher 
Philadelphia ss .cc ee esate Charles W. Straw, Isaac C. Yocum 
Philippine Islands.......... Jorge Bocobo, Joshua F. Cottingham 
Pitisbure lew veeceines te Wilhelm F. Alten, Homer D. Whitfield 
Puget Sound a a ee Frederick A. Hazeltine, Thomas W, Lane 
Rock GRIVe? on. tee a aOR Hubert A. Clark, J. Hastie Odgers 
Saint Johns RLU CTesrcs  Eoier tere Richard N. Merrill, Lester M. Parker 
Saint Louis Bajo coibihe «aioe Io) Re ieee J. W. Boyd, William W. King 
Saint Louis German......... George J. Risto, Eugene Weiffenbach 
Savannabh . We. cia cee J. S. Stripling, Mrs. Bessie C. Daughtry 
South, Carolina... ..12 o. Arthur R. Howard, Samuel J. McDonald 
South Germany te 6 akon OIA taeee Eugen A. Barth, Emil H. Luering 
Soutb indian coe. shea sce nc, Ongole David, Mrs. Sarah T. Parker 
Southern California......... Lincoln A. Ferris, A. M. Wilkinson 
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SOmbMerniGermany. skies sc re Benjamin EH. Breihan, C. F. Schmidt 
_ Southern Illinois..... Mrs. Etta R. Edwards, George R. Goodman 
Southwest Kansas........ Innis D. Harris, M. Madeline Southard 
SVE encom Sacto uae re-aaclars K. G. Karlsson, August V. Norman 
SinvaltZerstainich comers w rics cicesicts Gottfried Frei, Alfred Honegger 
ABEMNERSEC thee. core. wero eee nile W. E. A. Forde, Joseph C. Sherrill 
VERRAN a Sion Sa aeS. Sica SSA IER OS GROMMET Se ncn CRD Si eat ane ree (None given) 
AON a tera CROC ROIAe ice OCR tl AS Philip L. Frick, (None given) 
Uppers To waics secs ee aides Frank W. Court, Samuel W. Mercer 
Upper Mississippi........ Robert L. Williams, Buford F. Woolfolk 
IVICTOANON Lite horses oreetiete mien sid ae ceuss S. D. Atwood, Oscar B. Wells 
AMIS Ub Mo) Mise outs Ato pans William A. C. Hughes, Julius H. Love 
AWiGSitn © LNcinyArceuath icy cacvapeettatece ot ae siisrs tie ie she ovine Ran Ru Dsi, J. F. Peat 
West German...... Matthew Herrmann, George L. Kleinschmidt 
IWeSESONIONS Geedies cae sate eines Arthur B. Jones, Edward S. Weaver 
IWVICR TINO KAS eerste Sha sec L. H. Richardson, Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann 
WesteVirziniax ....... James W. Engle, William T. Williamson 
West Wisconsin........5...< Edwin C. Dixon, Adolphus P. Nelson 
Western Norwegian-Danish....Robert P. Petersen, 0. A. Wiggen 
Western Swedish.Miss Winnie M. Gabrielson, Karl A. Stromberg 
VARIN TTT ECON ce. ses lelerrs George T. Alderson, Orlando Harrison 
WASCOMSIN Ms ececcsre William Preston Leek, Miss Alice E. Stearns 
ANA Obean baler ey een Riri Cane Albert S. Andrews, Moses S. Godshall 
IWiyOmtineEState. os. tscneree oe Edwin Bowling, Judson A. Mentzer 
BYE TNNUT Sytevsresnionnerelaiaiers yar thatsheatelanalete Tzu Kang Ch’en, Ju Chen Su 
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